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lAMAZZlNI  (Bernardin),  an  Italian  physician,  va» 
born  of  a,  citixea's  family  at  Carpi  oear  Modena,  Nov.  5, 
1633.  Wlien  be  had  laid  a  foundation  in  gramtnar  and 
clauical  littirature  in  his  own  country,  he  went  to  Parma 
to  study  philosophy  ;  and,  afternards  applying  himself  td 
physic,  took  a  doctor's  degree  there  in  1659.  Then  he 
went  to  Rome,  for  the  sake  of  penetrating  still  further  int» 
bis  art ;  and  afterwards  settled  as  a  practitioner  in  the  duchy 
ofCastro>  After  some  time,  ill  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  Carpi  for  his  native  air,  where  he  married,  and  fol- 
lowed the  bustneaa  of  his  profession;  but  in  1671,  at  the 
tdvice  of  some  friends,  he  removed  to  Modena.  His  bre- 
thren of  the  faculty  there  conceived  at  first  but  meanly  of 
bis  learning  and  abilities ;  but,  when  he  had  undeceived 
them  by  bis  publications,  their  contempt  is  said  to  hare 
been  chansed  into  Jealousy.  In  1682,  he  was 'made  pro- 
(estDT  of  physic  in  the  university  of  Modena,  which  was 
just  founded  by  dulte  Francis  I^;  and  he  filled  this  office 
for  eighteen  years,  attending  in  the  mean  time  to  practice, . 
lad  not  neglectnig polite  literature,  to  which  he  was  always 
partial,  and  wrote  a  very  elegant  Latin  style.  In  1700,  be 
went  to  Padua  upon  invitation,  to  he  a  professor  there : 
luit  the  iiifirraitiea  of  age  began  now  to  come  upon  him. 
He  lost  bis  sight,  and  was  forced  to  read  and  write  with 
other  people's  eyea  and  hands.  The  senate,  however,  of  . 
VsDice  made  him  rector  of  the  college  in  1704,  and  «lso 
niaed  bim  from  the  second  professorship  in  physic  to  the 
first.  He  would  have  refused  these  honourable  posts ;  but,  be* 
ing  overruled,  performed  all  the  functions  of  them  very  dili- 
gently to  the  time- of  bis  death.     He  diedltov.  3,  hit  binb- 
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2  RAMAZZINI. 

A^^j  1714,  aged  eighty-one.  Ramazzini  was  ameoiber  of 
several  of  the  academies  of  science  established  in  Ger-,. 
many,  Berlin,  &c.,  and  left  several  vroriti;  the  priocipal , 
of  which,  and  one  which  will  ever  be  held  in  estimation)  i»  , 
hia  treatise  oti  the  diseases  of  artists  and  naaufactfjrers.  ' 
entitled  "  De  Morbia  ArtiCiciim  Diatriba/'  first  publislhe^  i 
in  1700,  and  frequently  reprinted,  and  published  in  ^i^^'f 
lisfa.  He  also  published  some  tracts  relative  to  cer^ui  j 
epidemics,  both  ambng  men  and  cattle;  some  "Epfapoiet,, 
rides  Barometricx ;"  a  work  on  the  abuse  of  peru,v'art  W,tlfiJ-5 
and  several  orations  delivered  in  bis  professocial  capjiquj^j 
All  his  works  have  been  collected  and  publistied  t9^^4)^r„ 
at  Padua,  Geneva,  London,  and  Naples^  the  ecL^Uot^  9,1  . 
London,  1716, -Ito,  is  the  most  correct.'  ,     ..-it.' 

,    RAMEAU  (John  Philip),  chevalier  dp  St.  Michel,  cotn- 
oaer  to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  I'Acadeoii^  Royqlede, . 
i  Musique,  or  serious  opera  at  Paris,  was  born  At  l^U(ff  in ; 
1683,     He  went  early  in  his  life  to  Italy,  apd  at  ais  re*-, 
turn  was  appointed  organist  at  Clermont  en  Auvergoe* -,. 
-where  his"Trait€de  la  Mosique"  was  written,  in  17.22,,, 
He  wail  afterwards  elected  organist  of  St.  Croix  delaBre*  . 
wnnerie  at  Paris.     Here  hia  time  was  chiefly  employed  in, 
teaching;  however,  he  published  harpsichord  lessons,  and  -   . 
•everaf  other  theoretical  works,  without  distinguishing  him.-, 
■elf  much  as  a  vocal  composer,  till  1733,  wheu,-  at  fifty  ■ 
years  of  ame,  he  produced  his  first  opera  of  "  HipppUte  ft  ■ 
Aricie."     The  music   oT  this  drama  excited  prof^tiqnal.. 
envy  and  itattonal  discord.     Party  rage.Was  now.a^,  yiolppt 
between  the  admirers  ol  Lnlli  and  Rauieaut..Bs.i)i  -Eqglan4  ^ 
between  the  friends  of  Bononcini  and  H»od^r,oi>i  ifvinp-.. 
dern  times,  at  Paris,  between  the  Cluckist^jtod  th$  ,Pi«f^  , 
cinists.    "When  the  French,  during  the  ]a5tcepH)ry^;^wer£|,, 
so  contented  with  the  niu^ic  of  Lull),  it  (vas  Devty<a^,gaad.., 
as  that  of  ot^er  countries,  and  better.  patropi^qd,jaHfl,9!UiEV'  „ 
ported  by  the  most  splendid  prioce  in  E^fof^^   ..But/t^iy., 
iiatton;  so  frequently  accused  of  more  vql^lility.  ai>d  cafi^f) o 
than  their  neighbours,,  have  mai^if^sted'^  s|gai^  p^^f^  -, 
rering  coiistancy  in  thejf  miHlc,^  *K^icii  A^  str^ng^jt-riJi^^, 
cule  and  contempt  of  other  natv«;w)8  couMfl^verVRWivA*^'^ 

Eameau  only  answered  his,  a^ta^opiqtA  by  ^w:  j>ioduo^ 
tions,  which  wf^re  still  aiore  successful,;. ^^„at-J^a£,t|),  ^#i 
was  acknowledged  by  his  country^ea  to  be  notjOiolj- 8i^fi-t  .= 

1.  BtSf' 1^  Hiit.  4e  Bf«a^P(.-^Fibr0Dl  vita  Italoruni.' 
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rtoV  to  iijt' competition  at  Paris,  but  sole  montrch  of  the 
musical  world.  From  1733  to  1760  he  compoaed  twetity- 
on'e'openls,  of  which  the  names  and  dktes  are  tuquallj 
pttblisbed  in  the  **  SpeAacles  de  Paris,"  and  in  many  other 
p^6dic&1  works.  Raoieau's  aiyie  of  composition,  which 
c6tilitiaed$D  fktoni'  ftloioBt  unmolested  for  upwards  of  forty 
yeitti^'  though  formed  upon  that  of  Lulli,  is  more  Hoh  in 
hai^tiion^,  antl  varied  in  melody,  ^e  genre^  however  dis> 
pte^siljg'to  aHe^rsllut  those  of  ti'rance,  which  had  beett 
on»6d  in'Ic,  tvas  carried  by  the  learning  and  genius  of 
Hi(ritead' V'frs>cme  of  perfection  ;  and  when  that  ia- 
Btibt^v'etl  in  any  st^le,  it  becomes  the  business  of  aub^e- 
qt^rit'tompdiers  to  invent  or  adopt  another,  in  whicb 
Eometbi||iiz  is  still  left  to  be  done,  besides  servile  jmiution. 
■  TUi  opers  of  "  Castor  and  Pollux"  having  been  long 
regardfedin  france  as  the  master-piece  of  this  composer, 
Dr:  Butlffiyhas  Entered  into  a  strict  critical  examination 
of  it,'  fOr  ^vhicb  we  refer  to  his  History,  He  concludes 
wit^  obsertlng;  that,  though  the  several  merits  of  this  mii- 
■  aicisn  have  been  too  tnuch  magnified  by  partizans  and  pa- 
tric^in  I^nce,  aod  too  much  depreciated  by  the  abettors 
of  oiber  systeihs  and  othei*  styles,  as  well  as  patriots  of 
otbi/r  countries^  yet  Hameaii  was  i  great  man ;  nor  can 
the  professor  of  any  art  or  science  mount  to  the  summit  itf 
Satae,  and  be:  eletted  by  his  countrymen  supreme  dictator 
in  hi«  paMlctilar  faculty,  without  a  large  portion,  of  genius 

aaa'ab!rtdM:i  ''    - 

'nl,e'^t<ct«akrdt  revival  of  his  opera  of  "  Castor  and  Pol- 
Iiii*''iyt7i*,"j^fter  th6  nctory  obtained  by  his  friends 
ov^'thlj  ^liatV  bn'rlktu  kingers  who  had  raised  such  dis- 
WrWancfe'bytheW  performance  of  Pergoleai's  iiitjermczzo; 
lift- **'Set-v^'Payronaj'*  Was  regarded  as  the  most 'glorious 
eVertt^f'lrii^'Kf^.  The  partizans  for'the  national  honour 
cotoia  ij^ertieilf  it'often  enough.  "TTiisbeaotifHl  ope^a,"' 
s^s'Mi'ti^  iai'ttot'dep '"  with'otit  any  dimtDutioii  in  the  ap- 
pBittye>%rplfeafeiirtt  Of  the  iuSience,  supported  'a  hundred 
ri^*rai«it^6iis;  fcbkt'ftiina  at  oiice'the  souVheart,  mind,' 
ey^j''par^  and  hnajg^nat^n  df  all  Paris,''         .  '     . 

FhM'Wi  «ra,to  'the'Hme  ofhis  death,  in  1767»  at. 
eighty-foil^  years  dfag^/Rameaii's  glory  was  complete. 
TbS  rtijtti  icadeiiij^^  ornmilic^  who  all,  regarded  themselves 
as  hlM'thiHten,'  perfdrmed  a'  solemn  service  in  the  church 
of  the  oratgry^  at  his  ftm^^  .  AM  M.  Phili<l«r  bad  a  maM 
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perfarnt^d  «t>the  cbureh  of  the  Caraelitet,  ia  boooiir  of 
»  Diftti  whose  tilenta  he  so.  much  reverad.' 

RAML£R(Chaklk8Wii,u*m],  b  QeroMn  pact  of  great 
celebrity  in  h)i  own,cauntry,  but  liule  kpowii  here*  <#•» 
^rn  in  1 125,  at  Koiberg,  awl  became  profesiof. of. belles 
lettrcs  in  a  miiitRry  abs<d«niy  at  fiftrlin...  In  coBcert  wUh' 
LestiDg,  be  there  edited-  two  aecieat poeti .of  tbe  Germans, 
Logau  and  Wernike.  His  Lyrical  .Anthology  contrilMted 
nuich'toiotpiow  the  tufte  of  bis  cfumtrysMn,  by  .tltose 
changes  of  ^lion  which  almoMievery  poem  receiied. from 
bti  pen.  Sixteen  odes  of  Horace  be  tNMslated.yrit^  great 
feGoity,  and'Compotefl'  aiaity  original  w'tiitKHisof  tbepi. 
Via  oratoria,  which  Gcaun-set  to  tnoiWi  wquld-lttn'fi  Men. 
warmly  admired,  but  in  the  country  «f  KlopUock.  .In. 
1774,  be.  traaslBied  the  critical  works  of  fiuw^uir,  which 
be  acconpanied  with  cmuiderahle  addition*. 

.Samler'*  odes  were  first  culiocted  .apart  in  1772;  ibey 
bad  been  compoied  on  several  occbmubb^  duriag  the  pre- 
ceding fifteen  ysarib  Their  character.is  peculiarly  H<M^- 
tjan,  but  they  have  too  much  tbe  air  «f  cio»e  imitation,. 
yet  they  hare  procured  hifn  tbe  name  of  the  CersiaTi  Ho- 
race. .He  Bung  the  praises  of  tbe  king  of  Vrussia  mith  aa 
much  spirit  as  Horace  did  those  of  Auguatust  but  wiAbless 
flutery.     He  died  March  19,  17.^8.' 

RAMSAY  (Allan},  one  of  the  extraordinary  ietta^ces 
qf  the  power  of  uncultivated  genius,  wa^  .bom  ai.L^d- 
hills*y  Oct.  13,  16fl5t-  His  father,  Jobn  Ran^tay,  de-- 
^oended  of  the-Ranisays  of  Cockpeni  an  ancient  autl.  re> 
aj^ectahle  fomily  in  Mid-Lotbiao,  waf  fa^mrto  the  mA  of 
Hopeton,  and  Buperintendant  of  his  leadnmiims.  Hi^^o- 
ther,  Alice  Bower,  was  daughter. of  AlWi  £oweKr.:a>0en-' 
tlemaa  <^, Derbyshire,. who,  on. account  of  his,gni4tmkill 
in  mining,  had  been  invited  by  lir  James  Hi^e  of  ..dope- 
too  to  aec  hb  valuable  nines  in  motion,  ; 
.  Wh^Altiin  Raipsaywaa  about  a  year  old  Aiififa^tlvr  died. 
Mid -bis  motbe^.. hcing.hut.il]  f^rovideid.forr.aci^.alfaerdaar- 
lied^;^  second  hiwhaad  ta  tbe  neigbbovirbopd,  by  'Wdiom  she 

*  Tbe  gragrtphicil  titualion  of  hii     more>  bom  in  LeaJ-liill,"  lie.    ' 
DMic«  pUoe  ii  vtrf    |>(teitcllly  Je-  '      f  lliete  Is  sii  mfe  iddrtsKJ  to  hit 
■arib«4ia.tlrabeBianm|[  Afuta^trsr     bM  itr.A^xMdef  Dttifc  t£- Cantor.' 
bl*  idmiuioi^  ,iDio  a  club  of  Clvd>-     jMe,  *riuen.0i|  bis  iHrenitEih  bJnb* 
dalegentlemeo,  prlnled  in  ibe  flni  vo-      day,  .nS  daied  OuL  IS,  17511 
'      lume  of   bn   pocmi,    "  Of  Cnnlbrd 

;'  B^me^'i  Hisl.  of  Jfluiifl — airf  tife  of  RsmUau  fn  ReM*i  CyCtAttsdia, 
«  Diet.  UiiL—AIaty't  Refita,  loL  YJIl.  fiom  a  QKOiaa  biosrapbj. 
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'hai '  ser'enX  «biltlre(i.  IH  thta  dtuntion  y«UDg'  Ramniay 
could  not  be  sopposesl  tohbTe  much  osre  -orespeiice 
'bestowed  upoh  hitd  :,  he'h^/  baWfrimy  acMsa  to' all  the 
ie^rrting  a  viUage-^lloal  'tctdirt'atfordf.miid'  itwu  during 
thii'perrod,  ttie'tirat  tiftedn  yesn'of  hisilife,  Uiac  he  bul 
''an  ttppdttuWiVy  of  8tertt)^'fats'ikt«diwiib>tlKKe  nml  imagek 
'=Wbicb<'w&re    afterwaiMb  '  m>  «g«e»btjr  .lemhiblted  in  hii 

"    Ab6ut' Atft' year*  1700,  his  motter  die^i-  faewss  mw 
-'tobi())£tely  BR  orphan;  but  was  ooneitoiM  BKewbcti'  it 
StrKs  ^n'p^  fW  Mte  ttfdo  aoin^tlungiior  bietMm  lubaiiteace. 
'Rfa  ^ttn%fab,'M  hewa*  often  Jieard'  to'  ny^.mu  M'  b«r« 
'^totl  bhe9''b-^ahHetv  iDd.  faebad'enn^BtteMpwd'to  copy 
/prinu  hti'-fd^rid  hi''  haolc8,-''bflfo>e'.he  'Isft  k^e  toaniary. 
-'•  ^bat-We^c  itieiparrieular  cautea  ■wfaich^p—waytad  tbif  wiih 
from  being  gratiiSCd;  have  not  cMne'to-DUr<ki»n4e(lge;.but 
"Vh  ■tep-fatUerj'  tiaing<)9Sc«ddfHglyds3iroaa'.of-:§euia^  rid 
'^bTlriin^atty  (ate,  earrieMt<hiw tO'Edinhuq^,  and- bound 
"bi^  ip^rebrToeio'a'flNig-mAbM  4>,  pradably  btUenag  itt* 
"bcJ'the'iiKMt  profiwble  tradeaf  tha  two; ' 
' '  SM,  sltbougb  yoiMg'Rainaay'muiof  tbstlikpptjr  toaper 
vWtfrbr^tKKty  'acCAtmtio^hitas  itaetf.  te'  aDonteoUl  circorni- 
"titllA«!6»,  yet.^paoras  -be'  mu,  'be-  tmaM  not  -bcartily  re- 
concile himseir  to  an  occopatian  in'tvbidvbis  acti»tuid 
''IfMirtlt  oifhd'  fMnd  ns'  cMntee  that  stu  fit  t»r  11     He 
'%4r^K^«NoBgbt  bovr  bewigbt'pnieurtt.  foe  himself  a'ds^ 
-  >^eWttl)ti^e(iHtiAe'by<otefr<kieain  toone  ooniietiled  with-hia 
~'<pbeEici(t'J^triu4>  and-'grvaring    pauion  fov  Jitorary  fcoon^ 
'  -  ffid^«.'  '  ^t  t^t^beacooinpUsbiedby  turaing^oobwUcr,  in 
"-■3«i^Hib  eitt)»mjimem  ^bt-  mtxwd^A'very  amofa  to  bi«  satir- 
'"^dtioA/'pt^bilkMug  «ODnt{tiitMih)»'owB"«drbav  aometimev 
'^(hbilb'^:  belter 'Atitbors,   air  tbey  a(ic^Qaa%)  pceMOted 

-  Tbe  first  of  hitt  'MMh  wtttinga  imte'^Teactft'  tbs  |»tiblic 
j-^^etMbek'^QHsf  Mt  ajMitiftwling  cfcsti  tfateae^  in«t  with 
i''i|^jl»iMatlW^fr<)di^[tt^tei«f'ihe4iatiN«ta»:boih'iBS«(i^ 
"'-'-Md'Bngiba>d^''4t:tt]tMlaMfMtlbiM  Miop«ii:  saabwiaptMR  fot 
a  volume  inquarto,  wfaich  came  out  tivl721,  and  produced 
,.  „liiiiLa  very  coivsi^'raltle  auw  oCaion^y. 

In  IgaSy!  h»yibii»h<d  a-«Mond  voLane  ia^quarto  j  and 
Ihi^ae  tviro .  ytdiMneir,  Vrhkb  hare  been  often  reprimed  in 
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nettTO,  cantvki  til  bb  printed  mrlu  which  ba  bit  thongbt 
fit  to  •cknowle(%«.  Tbttlongnt  piece  among  ihem,'  Bsd 
the  one.  wbicbliu  been  the  BMMtuniTersalljr  r«ftd  utd  ad- 
mired, U  a  putanl  eoBiedy,  called  tbe  "  Gentle  8tiep- 
Jterd,"  which,  though  it  presenta  oot;  tlmt  mode  of  coun- 
try hie  which  betooga  to.  tbe  .comer  oi  ScotUfkd  ftfaeM'be 
binuelf  «A«  hant,  yti  is  every  where  filled  with  mob  yma 
•entioleMi  and  general  imagery  »  will  ioaure  it  eppvobax 
tiob  'w  every  ccmntry  when  iu.  htngiuge  ceo  ba  either  unc 
4erateod  or  tnatlaMd. 

.  Tbe  ficat  floene,  between  Putieend  Roger,  of  ihi^.diA* 
CM,,  was  wvittoo  early)  and  published  first  by  iiaeJ^  aod 
*£Mrw«rda  in  hi*  tint  vohwie  ia  1721,  ••  >■>  indepcadeofe 
jMlogue.  In  that  volume  is  likewise  to  be  fouB4  tbe  dian' 
logHC  kong  between  Fatie  and  Peggie*  sftetwariii  inito^ 
doted  inw.tbe  leoond  ecL  After  the  pnUioetion  af  tl^ic 
fint<M^tHMe,.  be  put  forth,  another  eelogue  bekwedD  Jenny 
and  Feggy,  &s.»  sequel  to  Pt%ia  and  Roger,  and  wbicb 
nojr  •taads.tbe  aeoortd  scene  in  tbe  "  Gentle  Sbephecd,'.' 
At  what  particular  time  belwemi  1791  and  il2t  be  con^ 
■ceived  the.  idea  of  forming  a  complete  drama,  of  which 
iJmm»  two  were  to  serve  as  tbe  opening,  is  qot  preojtely 
-^onni  but  it  was  not,  probably*  till  after  publishing  tb« 
last  seatioQcd  edogae  ;  forhe.had  more  skill  than  to  wefi« 
•Inn  the  efiectof  a  complete  work,  by  siviBg  it  to  tbe  pub-> 
lie  Ib  detached  acenes,  and  at  sucb  di&rent  periods. 
.  SkWB  after  the  first  edition,  in  octavo,  of  tbispastonl 
was  pubUabed)  and  ^lont  tbe  Uqe  of  the  publigation  of 
iuB  seootid  Tolviie  in  q|iarto»  the  "  Beggar's  Opera*'  made 
-ita  appearanoe,  witfa  snch  siiccesa  thtit  .it  soonfwodiKed<8' 
^real  number  of  other  piece*  upoti  tbe  suae  Bwsical,|ilafii,? 
J^mongit  ^e  rest,  Hamsay,  wbo.bld  alvay«,been  a  greali' 
admirer  of  Gay,  especially  for  his  ballads,  waeiofiMr  :«Wr; 
riedawayby  tbe 'Current  as  to  print «  new  edition-pf  bifl- 
pastoral*  intexspersed-wilii.stinga  ads|:4e4  to.ttte.fiW^eft 
Scotch  tnnei.  He  did  not  reflect  at  the  tine  that  tb* 
*' Beggar's  Opera"  was  poly  eaeaot  wa  piecoiof  jtmnicltA; 
■satire,  wbeeca*  bis  '1  Gentle  Shephend" -wwB.sinple  Imi^  ' 
tation  of  niiture,  and  neither  ^minicbry  not  nonkery; ifif 
any  other  pexformsnce;  H^  ma  naqn,  bo«eevM|  s^wibJe  of 
Jiis  error,  and  would  have  been  gkd  to  have  retractedthosp 
songs ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  the  public  was  already  in  pos- 
session of  ibem,  and  as  tbe  number  of  singers  is  always 
^ater  than  that  of  sound  priticSj  the  va^ay  edition  li^eft 
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fwuited  c^' tbatpBitoral  have  been  dmost  amfcnnly  in  tbU 
vitiatgd  'taste.  He  comforted  hreMelf,  'bawev«r,  wUb  tbc 
4li«]((ht  ttiAt  the  ooniagion  Itad  not  infrcted' bis  lecaiid  to* 
Uifae-in  «^&no,  wbare  ths  '.*  Ceiuts  Stiiiptertl"  ic  still  to  b« 
iouiui  iivmorigkiU  purity. 

iHeiKtA  ■made  hiunielf  very  muah  mMtsr  of  tb^-French 
)&i^uag«j.and  bis  ifDituiovB  <tS  ibe  Fkblies'of  La  Motte  are 
excet^i)!.  He  miich  lanetnenthis  tteBcimi^ui  tbe'Latin^ 
^fiivbaib,  itowever,  iie.haid  picked  up  so  mach,  as  by  tfaa 
help  of  Dacier,  to  cstcb  tlie  -spirit  of  tboOcks  of  H«rft(Mv 
wfaibb>.e«en:by:tbi»  twiligbt,  bs-iUioreaU  writittgs  ad- 
ibinedil'md  supplying:,  by  0ong«oiBl.|tiiM^,  ffbu  he  «mt*d 
itnttlMRliitbnii  bu  imitated  ioin«.of  tbem  nilb  «  truly  Ho- 
raKi^-ifclimy. '  < 

-  BefoM  ii»  left  Leadhills  he  had  da  oppottuiiity  of  road- 
iflgafey  booics  bot'«uch  as  were  in  the  bands  of  thie  conatry 
peoplb  all  wwr  Sootboid.  Amongst'  tboae  were  tkt  baMaty 
iu  -rane  of  king  Boben  the  Bruce,  the  explaits,qf  sir  Wilt, 
liam  WaHac^  wid  the  poems  of  «ir  David  Liadtey  *,«{§» 
T<H]rite  of  feiHg  Junes  V.  which  coming  at  an  early  period 
ttt  «»6  not  distracted  by  a  vaHety  of  studies,  made  a  de^ 
i^pressiaD-upoA  his  mind,  and  gave  »  cast  to- ail 'bw  after 
aeotiiiients,  pnrtttularly  with  regard  to  the  dignity  and  iQ>- 
d^pendenee  of  Scotland,  in.  the  history  and  aniiquitiea  of 
^whioh  he  became-Tery  kniiinng,  la.  the  "Ever  Goeen," 
a  colleciaon  of  old  Scottish  poems,  publtahed  by  bioi  In 
l>T24y  there  are  two  pieeev  of  bis'ewii,  one.  of  tbcin  eaUtd 
,*i  The  Vision,"  aaiA  to  have  been  written'  io-  Latinj-  ahont 
.1300,'  and  translated, in.  lfi<l«,  and  which h«a  for  iu  anbjeet 
.th^Mfferings  of  Scotltuid  ut>der'  Edward  U  and  tbe>Bali(4 
ifuutiei];-'  Ueonnatftofivtiracypffgei,  and  isfull'of  poetiqil 
inegery.  Wtnt-wne  lua  mdtiv^B  tot  writing  «o  long-a 
potfni  w)thout)«taiHng«ny  faatsfnltn  it)  is  agt  easy  to  gwns. 
.:Mti]aprit  w&l  Dpiy  toPtbet  aak»^  aipaaingt  bmiself  -  with 
'th«'JpWfoiuid  remulir  of  Uamed;  critics  and  anUquariea 
u^4b  it  V  pcrhbptt  Home  fnKtlcal  ideas .  opt  voy  OTtbodoc 
iihd>«h«ir  Miarb'i*  Abe  <M«o«al8ient.  <But  wMeverniigbt 
he»hia9^flB(ni  'f(u<«oo64aUt1g>  biaiitrif  «t  this  tiawy  he,ceo* 
-t^ly')itd"not  'tneaa  tlMH  this  should  cotttinua'  alt*ay»  a 
fieni^^apptKOB-^  bifleounWKatiag  it  to  hi«  bod,  irodi 
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.  whom  tbe  writer  of-  this  enicle  fa«d'  the  tnfontiMlon;  ttnl' 
by  bn  potting,  by  tray  c^  name  to  tbe  end  of  it,  A  R.  Scot. 

Wbicb,  tbougb  it  appears  at  firit'si^t  to  mean  Archibald 
■6col,  ii  DO  otfaer  than  the  two'  initials  of  his  ««n  n»iti«, 
with  bis  country  added  to  tlieni.  His  notiottB-Bbodttbe 
independency  of  Scotland  bed  made  ium,  fer''BOitie'Vime» 
QDHsider  tbe  union  of  tbe  two  crowns- as  S'baidship'j'  «n 
opinion  whieb  be  betd  in  comAKHt  with  many  worthy  itKin 
•nd  sincere  frlendsof  tbeiT'Coontry  in those<tlay« ;  Bntt  tb«M 
»  a  poem  of  Ms  in  print  calJed  '•Tbe'T^o*tbo"'pfcfee 
Sonnets^"  inwfaidttb*  manner  of  brimgingi*ibotat'thatti'ea«y 
i» handled  wkh » great  deal  of  eatiriciil -ttutwatir-t-but  bts 
food  seMC''  MKt'  obtemttKHi  getting^'  at^M^lb^  tbetrMttr 
of  those  early  prejudices,  this  poem  never  obtained «j4ace 
in  any  of  bit  two  vobiroes,  aad  is  nbw->difficaltoo'be>inet 
with. 

'  TotbMe  «>bo  look  upon-poetryaken  sffairof  labowand 
difficulty,  it-dmsCappearvery'Mftnge  that  tmy- man 'sbdutd 
«on)pose*o  much  of  it«  witb  so '  little  view  either  ia  AMie 
•r  jwoBt.  Bot  the  fact  is,  that writin^.verseeost-RaAnay 
fko  trouble  at  alt,  and '  as  tiiigfaly.ckm*  it  lightly  wmt. 
in  tbe  "Ever  Green,"  alMSdy  mentioned,  tbere  is  what 
tt'Oalled  a  xFragmeHl  of  Hafdiktinte,"  of  which  almost 
one  half  made  itf  lint  appearance  in  that  pabtie^iorr. 
But  this  was  a"forg<ery<  whrch' could  DM  he>  supposed  c«(i« 
fWybeBvy'Mpon  his  conscience,  as  be  knew  thai  tbeorl^-  - 
aral  "Fvagment" '90  juMly  admived,  wesDot^-of''(iboTO  ten 
W'fifteen  ^eors  gveatwr  amiqitity  tbKn  his  own««kNtit)n«  t6 
ft.-  For  it  bad  b«en  u^herad  .iato'the'WoiM  by<%']£^'WaRl- 
letw^'WhU  p«tJddcee[  «,by:i»o>ori|fcree'«tani»s  at-a.idtn^ 
•i^itTg'sbe  bad^taken  tb«i»  down  in-  mrititlg''ft«m'an  eld 
womaa,  wbo'ttu'ng  them  wkAle^sbe-wtfs  sjniptiQg  at'ber  dis- 
\$Sli  BtitaS'lkdyWaAitaw-bad  g-nen  liufficient  {nmofff-of 
ber  poetical  genius,  by  levemV-einattiar'cbmpositiottB,  EUid 
-as^is  Bp«ctfei>oE  aft  ci(d  sniRiBn  ht(t-ii»vtir  apf>eaM«bto  tiny 
body  h«t  barg«)f,  ifome  of^ber'a(;^iiaitit&D«e^«rat>dd*l»e<l 
;of  iieii  faeit>g"ttie:itraa  author.  MWbat'fbatis  of  tbi»pte-  - 
-teaded  A-ai^ent,  aBpvtftOediin  tbeA^BmrOreeit,"  weveJariy 
AVardiaw%  »id'»hat-w«reilHms^'B,  lMSitn>,'frOi»^wbdmwe 
likewise^had  this  aneod«t«,  'SOuld  not'pMdariy'-minfiinlMvv 
and  said,  that  they  were  all  [cm>  aiuoh  of  ttie  same  texture 
for  his  critical  skill  alone  to' moke  tbe  distinction  :  but  iba^ 
.itwaa  a  point.wbicb  mjgbtibe  easit^ Mcertained  by  com^ 
paring  what  is  in  the' ^^^erCre^"'' vitb  tbi»  copies  of 
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^H»rdikente,"  printed  before  Ifat  In  the  « Et «r 
|Gr«ea/''  the  wholet  of  this  poeea  is  prtntctl  in  'Uw  spelling 

tof  the  l£tb  century,.,  wbicb,  tbou^  tJM.fliDansu  ofall<lia- 
gftuios,  bm  fi:  '<«nHi(lerful  eSeet  iu  iatpffsing  opoo  the  bulk 

.'taAs  to  itis  person,  be  wis  of  •  a^ddle' stature,  orsome- 
.wbat.)«sB,  but  well  shitped  and.sctjve,  uad  eojoy «<1  per- 
pofuaJi  healtbi  except  t^^  in  his  lat^.y^ai;*,  be  was  now 
^i«Q4' then  troubled  witb  tbe  gravel.  His  disposition  was 
-obetfr^l  atad  benevolent ;  and  whbt  is  not  often  tbe  lot  of 
.Rea/  of  lively  ioMgiuationSt  he  was  bjcssed  wnh  an  equality 
.'of  mind,  free  from  itapatience  or  anxiety,  and  little  ele- 
;TVite4l  or  cast  down  witb  aey  thing  prosperous  or  adverse 
.tbajt  befeli  hirti. 

,  Hdving' acquired  by  business  what  be  reckoned  a  suffi- 
cient fortune,  that  is,  an  independent  subsisteuce  oftb? 
plainest  kind,  be  retired,  about  1739,  to  »  cnall  bousa 
he  bad  bnilt  in  the  ntidst  of  a  garden  on  tbe  north  side  of 
the  Castle-hill  of  Edinburgh.  There  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  bis  Ufe  in  the  conversation  of  bis  frientM* 
'}n  reading  a  few  chosen  books,  in  the  cnltivation  of  his  lit- 
tle garden,  and  in  other  innocent  and  healtliful  amuse- 
inetlts.  Although  be  had  tio  further  desire  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  public,  be  continued  to  write  epist)es, 
And  other  occasiohal  pieces  of  poetry,  for  tbe  eutertatnoietit 
of  his  private  friends.  When  urged  by  one  of  tbem  to 
give  some  more  of  bis  works  to  the  press,  be  said,  "  that 
he  was  taiore  inclined,  if  it  were  in  bis  power,  to  recall 
'much  of  whaC  he  had  already  given  ;  apd  that  if  half  hi* 
printed  works  were  burnt,  the  other  half,  like  the  Sybill's 
bookSf  would  become  more' valuable  by  it."  He  had  even 
formed  a  project  of  selecting  as  many  of  his  principal 
pieces  ;as  would  fill  one  volume  ;  leaving  the  rest  to  perish 
by  n^lect;    But  this  was  never  es'ecuted. 

Gijeat  part  of  every  samaier  be  passed  with  bis  friends 
is  the  country,  but  chiefly  witb  sir  John  Clerk  of  Penny- 
cuik,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  a  gentleman 
«Aiiuent  for  bis  learning  and  taste  in  the  polite  arts,  and 
who  bad  known  add  esteemed  Mr.  Ramsay  from  tbe  time 
of  bis  first  appearance.  Tbe  death  of  this  valuable  friend^ 
ia  17.56,  was  .a  great  gnef  to  bioi ;  which  was,  however, 
invcb  alleviated  by  tbe  continuation  of  the  same  friendship 
ia  bifi  son  and  successor,  sir  J&mes,  who,  upon  Mr.'Kam- 
say'sdeath,  which  bappeaedJan.-?,^  1758)  erected  oeH: 
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)iW'Mat.Df-  Pjituiyquifc,  asutcl3r  obelUk  of  hewo  atoMtk 
))is  menioiy, .  wkb  tint  toaoriptioo : 

'  Alkao  Banot^  Paetfb  tengio. 

.    OuibtiBomoewltVIUMt  UDCCLVIII, 

Auioo  ptiarao  «t  suo, 

. .     ,  ,  lVlQ«i)a)cntum uucribi juaut  i    •■ . 

p.  Jacobus.  Clerk, 

ApnoMDCCLlX.'  ^ 

RAMSAY  (Allan),  son  of  ibe  preceding,  aod  a  diwin* 
guisbtid  portrait-painter,  was  born  at  Editiburgh  ja  I3(MU 
snd  baring  devoted  bimself  to  paioting,  wanf  af  a^  ettriy: 
period  (o  qtudy  in  Italy,  where  be  received  soma,  iopU w*' 
tions  from  SaUfnene,  and  Imperiali,  two  ^rtiRtj  of  groftb 
celebrity  there.  After  bis  return  be  practised  ./or  COWff 
time  in  Edinburgh,  but  chieSy  In  London,  and  acquiieedi 
a  considerable  degree  of  reputation  iu  hU  profeuipn^  .tuid? 
much  esteem  from  ail  who  knew  him,  as  a  tcUolar  and  a 
gentleman.  By  the  interest  of  lord  Bute,  be  waa  intco- 
diiced  to  his  present  majesty,  when  prince  of  ^aIea,.whoM 
portrait  be  painted  both  at  whole  length,  and  in  profile, 
and  both  were  engraved,  the  former  by  the  uoba^y  By* 
larid,  and  the  latter  by  WoolIetL  There  are  aUo  seveni 
mezzotinto  prints  after  pictures  which  be  painted  of  sotne 
of  the  principal  personages  among  hi?  couDtrytnen.  Ue 
practised  with  success  for  many  years^  and,  at  thedsatb 
of  Mr.  Shakeltou,  in  March  1767  was  appointed  prineipaj 
painter  to  the  croivn,  a  situation  which  be  retai^ei*!  till  bis 
death,  though  he  retired  from  practice  about  eight  years 
^fter  bis  appointment  He  visited  Rome  at  four  d<i^erent 
times,  "smit/'  as  Mr.  Fuseli  says,  "with  the  love jof  olaMie- 
tore,  to  trace,  .on  dubious  vestiges,  the  haunts  ^f  aiiMflal; 

fenius  and  learning."  On  bis  returri  from  tu3  laH  visit, to. 
taly,  in  which  be  was  accompanied  by  bi»  sgnj  tb«. present , 
inaj or- general  Ramsay,  be  died  a  few  days  after  Wdin^  ^ 
at  Dpver,  Avgu^t  10,  n«*-.  ,      .       .  .   ■  , 

Mr.  Jlamsaj's  'portraits  possess  .ii  calm  representatiiw  ftf- 
nature,  tha^  much  exceeds  the  (panqered  af^ctatioo;  i^< 
squarei^ess,  which  prevailed  a^iong  his  coQtenjporary  ar.- 
tisi^j  and  if  may  justly  be.  allowed,  that  h^  wa^qinong  the . 
first  of  those  who  cctntributei^  to  improve  the  degenerate., 
style  of  portrait  painting.  Walpole^ays,  '*  t^eytiold^  and- 
Ramsay  nave  wanted  subjects,  not  genius."     Mons.  Rou- 
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^•t,  'in  bu  pfimphlet,  entiii«d  "  The  pvtK&t  state  of  tha 
Arts  in  £agIaQ(}|"publiibe(lin  1755,  meocions  Mr.  Rarassy 
OS  *'  an  able  painter,  wbo,  ^ckoc^^dging  no  other  guida 
tben  nature^  brou^t  a  rstiausl<u»te' of  rasfiiQblance  witli 
i^im  from  Italy ;  he  shewed  even  ia  hi*  portraits,  that  just, 
■teady  spirit,  which  he  so  agreeably  displays  in  bis  conver-r 
ention."  He  was  a  man  of  mu(;h  licetary  Uste,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  "  Select  Society"  of  Edinburgh  in  1754,  to 
whifitl  all  th«  eonnently  learned  men  o(that  city  belonged^ 
)fe  wrote  bimself  some  ingenious  pieces  on  controverted 
npicB  of  Instoiy,  politics,  and  criticism,  pnblisAied  under 
tbeitHte  of  "Investigator."  Be  wrote  also  a  pamphlet  on 
til#k^bject-of  Elizabeth  Canning,  which  attracted  much 
!^t»mion  at  the  time,  and  was  the  means  of  opening  the 
0fe»  of  ibe  public,  and  even  of  the  judges,  to  the.  real 
troth  and  explanation  of  that  mysterious  event  Mr.  Ram- 
say «as  a  good  Latin,  French,  and  Italian  scholar,  and,  like 
Can»,  learned  Greek  in  his  old  age.  He  is  frequently 
rcMntioned  by  Boswell,  as  being  of  Dr.  Johnson's  parties, 
who  said  of  him,  "  You  will  not  find  a  man  in  whose  con- 
versJitioD  there  i*  more  instruction,  more  information,  atid" 
more  elegance  than  in  Ramsay's."' 

.  BAMSAY  (Andrbw  Michael),  frequently  styled  th'e 
Chevalier  Bamsay,  a  title  by  which  h^  frequently  signed 
bis  letters,  was  a  Scotsman  of  an  ancient  family,  and  wat 
'ixtftt  at' Ayr  in  that  kingdom,  June  9,  1636.  He  received 
the  first  ptfft  of  his  education  at  Ayr,  and  was  Uien  re^ 
jnovcd  to  ICdinburgh;  where,  distioguishing  himself  by 
good  pavts  and  uncommon  proficiency,  he  was  sent  for  io 
St  Andrew's,  ia  ■  order  to  jfttend  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Wemyss  in  that  university.  After  this,  he  (ravelled  tq 
liolland,  !ind  went  to  Leyden }  where,  becoming  acquainted 
ivitb -Poiret,  tb«'mystic  divine,  he  became  tit)Ctured  witt| 
jt^"iA«etrines;  and  resolved,  for  farther  Satisfacdon,  tQ 
consult  the  celebrated  Fenelon,  a''chbisbo{)'  of  Cambray,  ' 
who  bad  long  hnbihed  the  fundamental  principles  of  that 
l^logyj  '  JB^ore  he  left  Scotland,'  he  bad  cdnceiv^d  a, 
disgust  t^all  the'  forms  of  r^^tigltiR  in  his  native  66untry^ 
add  had  settled  in  a  species  of  deism,  u^icfa  became. con- 
pn»«d  during  his  abode  in  Holland,  yet  not  without  leav-r 
ing*  him  sometimes  in  a  (Xmsiderable  state  of'perplexltyt. 


On  his  arHval  at  Ca'mbray  in  1710,  lie  was  received  wit^ 
greift  kindness  by  the  archbishtip,'  who  took  him  itftb  his' 
faitiily,'  heard  tvith  patience  and  attentioi)  th^  history  of  his' 
religious  principleaj  entered  heartify  with  him  intoiayis- 
cusaion  6f  them,  and,  in  six  months'  time,  in  saidtd  httte 
made  hinf  as  good  a  catholic  as  himself.         '    ' 

Tb$  siibEequeni  course  of  his  life  received  its  direction 
from  His  friendship' and  connections  with  this  prelate.'  Fe- 
neton  bad  teeri'  pieceplo^  to  i\ie  dute  of  "Biirgundy,  li'elr- 
•ppafeni,  AftcV  the  death  of  his  father  the  daujjtii'rt,  to  the 
crown  of  France  ;  yet  neither  of  them  came'to't'he  posses- 
sion of  it,  being  sui'vived  by  L^wis'XIV!'  wlio  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hk  great  grandson,  son  to  the'doRe'bf  Burgundy, 
snd  now  Lewis  XV.  Ramsay,  having  beetf  'first  govern di' 
to  the  duke  de  Charteao-Thiery  and  the  prince  dfe  Turenhe,' 
was  made  kiiightof  the  order  of  St.  Lazarus;' and 'after- 
wards  ivas  inviieil  to  Rome  by  the  che+alierde  St.'George,'  . 
«tyled  there  James  1(1.  Icing  of  Great  Britain,'  to  tdke  the 
charge  of  educating  his  children.  He  went  accofdirigly  io 
that  court  in'~1724  ;  but  the  intrigues  and  dissention8,nh{ch 
be  fotind  on  his  arrival  there,  gave  him  so  raucli  uneasiness; 
that,  with  the  Pretender's  leave,  he  presently  returned  t& 
Paris.  The'nce  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  Itliidljr 
received  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich  ;  inSvhose 
family  he  resided  someyears;  and  employed  bis  [eisiire 
there' in  *riting  several  of  his  works.  In  1730  he  bad  the 
degree  df  doctor  faf  law  ciinferred  On  him  at  Oxfonl.'beihj 
admUted  for  this  purposft  of  3t,  Mary  halt  in  Aprtt  of  that 
■ear,  and  presented  to'  his  degree  by  the  celebrated  tofy- 
>r.  King,  the  prlncipiil  of  that  house.  'After  his  return  to 
Ffan&e,  he  Resided  some  time  at  Pontbise,  a  seat' of'the 
JjHnce  de  Turerine;  dpke  dfe  Bouillon  ;  with  whoOi  he'coli- 
tinoed  in  the  postof  intendant'till  his  death,  May  6,1743, 
SK  St.  &eymfii'ii-eti'-Lai'e; '  whei'e  bisbody  was'  iiitfe(-red  ;■ 
but  his'fieartWas  deposi'tedin*  thi  niniisryiif  St.  Sacra- 
iiie*it  at 'Parlfi.-'    '     '■  '  '•-■■■'■  ■  ■■         ■'■-.'   '■■■ 

Hfs  "wofkl  dre,  1,  "'DiscduVs'sur'le  -Pbg^DAe  Ebtque'V' 
prefijreil  tt  the  tater'et(ftkins  of TfeiCDiacHlis.'  2'.  *"  Lk'Virf 
de  Mr.  Pi*nelori,'''of  wfiich  there  is  ariEtigliiHtVanSlalion,* 
8.  ^'Essai  sur  le  6<iuvernn\ent'Ciril:''  4T-"'Le  Psytfio^ 
metre,;  oii  R^flexloflS  suY  l^s  'diWrens  cfiaractefes"  dfe-t'ea^ 
eprit,  par  uri  Milord  AtigT6is.**'^'Tbei8e  are'  remirkS' upon 
lord  Shaftesbury's  Chat^cterjstics^. '^^  *' I-ea  Voyages  dg^ 
Cyrus,"  ia  French  and  English,  the  only  work  of  bis  much 


S; 
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If^owpin  this  cQuntrj*.  It  is  a  professed  ^■tet,>0')-ofTel«^ 
tf)^(;^t(s,  and  we  caji  remember  was  once  a  yery' popular 
'>9ok-  6.  <*  L'.Histoire  de  M.  deTurenn^,  in  French  and 
JogTisti."  ,7.  "  PpeDBs,"  some^vhat  in  the  .mystic  and  in- 
iated  style,  printed  at  Edinburgb,  /l728,  ,4to,  seemingly 
Witliout  his  knowledge..  8.  "Two  Letters  in,  frencbj  to 
]^,.  Racine  t^e. son,  upon  the  true  sentiments  of  Mi;..Pope« 
i^,  his  J^sss-y  on  .Man."  These  were  printed  »ft^r  his  de- 
c^^,;  Jn   ",L^  .0?uvres  de  M.  Raci^ie  le  fiW  tQiii..lJ. 

>jii?*7#  an^^prip^kind  of  defeiice,of  Pope  from  the  qharge 
9f  irrelljfioh  ^a  tfje  'f  Essay,"  Tlii?  is  a  -subiecf'  of  whitih 
ti)g  iyji^yalip^  w^  ^erhape  a  better  judg^  than  ^f  philijso- 
u^^  i  ibj:,i^,ope'of  thpae  letters  he  calls  Locke^c^ic;  ^£«r- 

'Mte(^''^^ji\tp^rficia\  genius."  Two  posM^amot^  wpflis  of 
l^iaj,t^eiip  a}so  pointed  at  Glasgow  :     9.  "  Aj  plan  of  educa-^ 

'tlQ^,;  and,  10.  "  Piiilo^ophical  Principles  of  natu.ral  and 
revealeu.^etigipn,  explaiDed  and  ucfolded  ia  a  gepm^triqal 

■Q^^er,"  174y,  2  vols.  4to,  neither  <if  wbicb.eyer  ^ttract^d 
much,qttenli,oij.  The  last,  his  French. biographers  ^eem  to 
oe  of  opinion,  must  have. been  either  falsejy  attributed  ia 
llim^  or  oitich  altered  by  his  editors,  as  be.  maiit^airiA  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  and  denies  the  eternity  of. 
l)ell-torii)eDts ;  and  not  pnly  contends  tlfaf  these  were  tUa 
sentiments  of  Fenelpo,  but  that  ihej'.are  ajfrpeable  to  tlje 

'q«ci&ions  of  tbe  church.'  ,     . 

.jl^f^^^AY,  (James),   justly  celebrated  for  his   philaii- 
thrcjiy,  waj  hgrn.J.uly  25,  1733,  at  B'rasershurgh,  a  small 

't^jmlff._t^e  county  of  Aberdeen*  North,  Britain,  from  his 
f mIics^  .JjE^rs.  he  discovered   a  serjous. disposition,  ?nd  a 

'JiOTHg  thifft.^^r.'Iinowledge,  ajic|  afi^r  ^is  .gri^mpiatica}  edu- 

aS?*!?"^  was  iiiclinef]  W  purspe  t))e  studied  qegessary  for,  a 
i^er^gjfmaijj  hut,the,  DarrQ>fue.ss  of  his  cirp«ii^y>inc,es,  pre- 
ij^ed  Jji^^oii^gijo  QxforJ  or  Cambr|fjM,.wJjersW. plight 


_,.ancl 

,  w^^swit^  tjhisyjpw  bound  gppre/itice  to  iPi;.  I'jfldjjiy^,"^  me- 
;*c^^t«-actinqj)flrm,i^t?ter^burgt^,.,lii,t^.fflp?^9  jjj^^^^ 
iW^  apjiphaLiop.iOthis  n;^^^e)i,  .fa^  «,nter;e<(r,„in,  \7^0j.:of 
J^iJ&>  cojWge,  Ab«f<tegiij,0.aj^  .l^ayjugj^  pup.of  ^be 

highest  hHffia,r4^?.9r,  e;?)fJj>/i,lon8  bejoHgin^^W  ^i^fsejflinajy,. 
,|^  wj5,^[i^hl^4<t?\JiroW'"*?  ,b«ti*if>"'!i^?  LW^tWiftjOiforj^  atid^ 
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for  three  yean  had  Dr.  Reid*  then  one  of*  the  profeuon^' 
for  his  preceptor.     To  that  greai  and  amiable  philosopher 
he  so  recotnoiended  himself  by  hi>  talents,  his  industry^ 
And  his  Ttmies,  that  he  was  honoured  with  his  friendship  . 
to  the  day  of  his  death. 

■  In  1735;  he  went  to  London,  and  stddied  surgery  and . 
pharmacy  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Macauley  ;  in  wbosff 
jamily  he  lived  for  tvo  years,  much  esteemed  botli  by  htm 
»nd  his  celebrated  lady.  Afterwards  he  served  in  his  me-' 
dical  cspacity  for  several  years  in  the  royal  naVy,  and  ^y 
die  hunrane  and  diligent  discharge  of  his  duties,  endeared 
himself  to  the  leamen,  and  acquired  the  esteent  of  his  ofB' 
cers.  Of  his  humanity  there  i«  indeed  one  memorable  * 
instance,  which  must  not  he  omitted.  'WhiUt  be  acted  as. 
surgeon  of  the  Arundel,  then  commanded  by  captain  (af' 
terwards  vice-admiral  sir  Charles)  Middleton*,  a  sUve- 
thip,  on  her  passage  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies,  fell  in 
with  the  fleet  to  which  the  Arundel  belonged.  An  epi" 
demicat  distemper,  too  common  in  such  vessels,  had  swept 
ftway  not  only  a  great  number  of  the  unfortunate  negroes; 
but  also  many  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  among  others  the 
surgeon.  In  this  distressed  situation  the  commander  of 
the  Gninea  ship  applied  to  the  English  commodore  for 
medical  assistance;  but  not  a  surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate  . 
in  the  whole  fleet,  except  Mr.  Ramsay,  would  expose 
himself  to  the  contagion  of  so  dangerous  a  distempen 
Prompted,  however,  by  his  own  innate  benevolence,  anff 
fully  aphorized  by  his  no  less  benevolent  commander,  the^ . 
surgeon  of  the  Arundel,  regardless  of  personal  datiger, 
went  bn  bbard  the  infected  ship,  visited  all  the  patients, 
'and'tHeihaihed  long  enough  to  leave  behind  hiin  wntten  di-  , 
reCtidWs  fdr  th^'i*'' falure  treatment.  Jn  this  enterprise  feie 
escaped  the  contagion,  but  in  his  return  to  his  Own  ship^' 
jusras'he  hadgoton  the  deck,  he  fell,  and  broke  his  thigh 
bone,  Tify  tvti|Si  he^was  oonflned  to  his  apartment  for  ten 
montbt,  and'tend<eTed  in  a  small  degree  lame  through  the 
remaiuder«f  his  life.     '  ' 

The  hurtianity   which  .he   displayed"  on   this   occasion   : 
gained  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of"  sir  Charles  Mid- 
dletoW,  which  no  future  action  of  his'tife  had  the  smallest 
tendency  to'  Inlpair ;  but  the  fracture  of  his  thigb-bone»,. 
and  his  subsd^ueot  lamei'jess,  determined'himto  quit  t^tr, 

*  anenratdsLordlartmia;'    '    - 
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navy,  and  once  more  turn  his  thoughts  towsrds  the  church; 
Acdordingly,  while  the  Aruiidel  lay  at  St.  Christopher's, 
b^  bpiened  his  views  to  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  island,, by  whom  he  was  so  strongly  recomoieaded  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  that  on  his  coming  home  with  auF 
Charles  Middletou,  who  warmly  joined  in  the  iecommen» 
d^ion,'  he  ^«as  admitted  into  orders;  after  which  heimine« 
di^t^ly  returned  to  St.  Christopher's,  where  be  was  pre- 
ae^V^d  W  the  governor  to  two  rectories,  valued  at  7pO^. » 
yeai'^-' 

'As'  soon'  as  he  bad  "fatten'  possession  of  his  livings,  ia 
n6pi  He  tnarr'ied  Miss  Rebecca  Afcers,  the  daughter  of  a 
plat^tef  of  the  best  f&mily-cdnnexions  in  the  island,  and 
begaff  to  regulate  his  household  on  the  pious  plan  incul-* 
cated'  iii  his  "  Essay  on  the  Treatment  and  Conversion  of 
the  Afj-ican  slaves  in  the  British  sugar  colonies-"  He  sum- 
moned alt  his  own  slaves  daily  to  the  prayers  of  the  iamily, 
when  he  took  an  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  them  tbeii' 
duty  in  the  plainest  terms,  reproving  those  that  haddon^ 
amibs,  and  commending  such  as  had  shewn  any  thing  lik^ 
virtde:  but  be  confessed  that  his  occasions  for  reproorwe're 
more  frequent  than  for  commendation.  As  became  big 
oflSce  and  cbal-aqter,  he  inculcated  upon  others  what  be 
practised  himself,  and  knew  to  be  equally  the  duty  of  all. 
On  his  first  settlement  as  a  minister  in  the  West  Indies,  he  . 
made  some  public  attempts  to  instruct  slaves.  He  began 
to  draw  up  some  easy  plain  discourses  for  their  instrui^tion. 
He  tfivited'tb'em  to  attend  on  Sundays,  at  particular  houra. 
He  appoljited  hours  at  home  to  instruct  such  sensible  slaves 
as  would  of  themselves  attend.  He  repeatedly  exhorted 
tbeit  lAalters'to  eucourage  such  in  their  attendance,  and 
recim mended  the  French  custom,  of  begihning  and  end- 
in^'work  by  prayer.  But  inconceivable  is  tbf  }ist|essnesi  , 
witN  fvhibh  iie  was'heard,  and  bitter  was  tHe  censure, he^p-  ■ 
ed'oii'him  in  return.  It  was  quickly  suggesteS^ and  gf'ne- 
Faliy.belifeved,  that  he  wanted  to  IntprfUjpt.  t(if  work'of  , 
•larSa,  to  give  them ~  tiine,  forsooth,  to  say  tlieir  prayers  f 
and  that  be  aimed  atthernakiugof  th^m.CnrisiiaD^,  to  ren- 
der'tKfem"  incapable  of  being', good  slavey  &c,  T'^at  he 
was'tturt  by  this  display' of  grpss,  ignorance,  bigotry,  and 
avtiric^,,  cannot  he  qnesttQned,  for  he  had  9.  lyiind  heucvo- 
lenr^'^atcrt,  and  irritable ;  but  tie  stilt  retained  many  friends 
wnotig  the  most  worthy  members  of  the  community. 
Although  bis  serious  studies  were  now  theological,  he 
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ooDndered  hin»eir  u  SDiwenble  for  b  proper  use  of  e<rery 
ftranvh  of  knowledge  which  be  jtaumto.  ,  He  tfabrefam 
took  tbe  charge  of  several  plaotaiions  aroond  bin  to  tiM 
capacity  of  a  loedical  pnictitioaer ;  and  atteeded  tbeai  mitl 
unremitting  diligenoe,  and  with  great  nceeM.  TbM-bs 
lived  til(  1777,  when,  reUnqnithing  ibeprsctke  of  phyito 
eutireljE,  he  paid  a.viiit  to  the  place  of  Ihs  natiTit  j,  wbiulr 
he  bad  Qotaeeo  since  1755.  After  revuiniog «h(<M  we«k» 
in  Scotland,  anil  near  a  year  in  England,  daring  whleh' 
tioae  bewai  admitted  into  the  confideaoe  of  lord  Oiiwy^ 
Germainei  ncivtayyof  state  for  (he  AflNelieu-defafUnmt," 
be  was  appointed  chaplain  to  adminl  fianingtost-tiwii  f^ 
ing  out  to  take  a  command  in  the  West  Indiet.  -'U«4«v 
this  gallant  officer,  and  afterwards  under  lord  Ktiatfi  be' 
was  present  at  several  engagements,  where  be  diipttyod  ■■ 
forlitiide  and  zeal  for  tbe  banour  of  bit  country  whiota  woaM 
not  have  disgraced  tbe  oldest  admirsl-  I'o  tbe  nary,  in^ 
deed,  be  seems  to  bare  been  strongly  attached;  aiid  be 
wrote,  at  an  early  peviod  of  bis  life,  An  "Essay  on- tbe 
Duty  and  Qualifications  of  a  Sea-officer,"  wUi'Such  a 
knowledge  of  the  service  at  would  not  have  diaCKedit^^e 
pen  of  tbe  most  fxperienced  commander.'  Of  tha  first  ed4> 
tion  of  tbia  essay  the  proEitB  wefe  by  its  benevplent  autlior 
appropriated  to  the  Magdalen  and  British  Lying-in  faM* 
pitals,  as  those  of  tbe  second  and. third  wtire  to  tbe  Masix 
time-scbool,  or,  in  tbe  event  of  its  failure,  to- the  Mariae 
society.  ,  .         .. 

Although  carMsed  by  lioth  the  admiral*  under  whoA -fas  ' 
served,  and  having  soch  in^ueiice  with  lord  Rodney  u  te 
be  able  to  render  essential  services  to  the  Jet*s  and  other 
p»suiu  whom  hp  xhoqght  harshly  twated  ab  the  capcert  <tf 
St.  Eustatius,  Mr.  Ramsay  once  more  quitied  At  sea-eer- 
vice,  and  retired  to  1ms  pastoral  charge  to  sbeicland  of 
St.  Cbristopber**.  There,  however,  ihobgli  tlM  forsicr 
animosities  against  him  bad  entirely  subsided,  and  hie 
friendship  was  now  -  solicited  by  every  person  «f  ttoesft' 
quence  in. the  island,  he  remained  but.a  little  wbUc.  ^ck< 
of  the  life  erf  a  planter,  and  oftbe  prospieet- «tf  the  afatytry.  ' 
around  him»  be  resigned  bis  livings,  bade  a^ieaiO'  ^» 
island,  and  returned  to  England  with  bis  wife  add -Isftiiljr'  ' 
ip  the  ^tid  of  1731.  Imarfediately  on  bis  arrival,  tw  was,-  - 
tht'ougli  the  interest  of  his  steady  friend  ate'  Charles  Mid^ 
dieton,  presented  to  the  liviitgs  of  TestOD  and  NettlesteM^ 
ip  the  county  of  Kent.-  .  -      . 
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Hm»  be  wBt.  nso  detmaued,  by  tfae  adnce  of  tkow 
«baa  be  laolt  respected,  te  pnblub  what  bad  bean  writua 
■•^7  jmrt  before,  au  "  Eany  on  the  Treatment  and  Con* 
WWOB  'sf  African  Slaves  in  tbe  Britiah  Sugar  Coloniea." 
TbfeffMtrovway  ia  wlut^  tbn  pabiicatioo  ihvolTed  bin,  ia 
pNiMUy  recent -iti  tbe  aMSlny  of  many  of  our  readen^ 
We.'d«feBdedihinMelf  witb.gnaat  ability  ^  but  tbey  who 
QOfcW'nt  flanrer  bis  argaiaaDti,  coald  ac  leatt  inveot  ea> 
lltfinieK  and>  «my  we  fans  to  addf  tbtt  tfaty  wcM  not  an- 
■IwvMvfui'itf  teiBo«ing<  en«  pcnvcrfiU  advooataforthaidiat' 
liMmixif  «^a  daomaable  ttaffic,  irf  wbictk  itt  Bmofe  aaeov 
uvf  whlffrieri  'Tbiagittrtioa  given  tolaa.'BUBd  ^diew 
flriiw*iea<-'aBdl  the-  fitig»es  he  unrier»e«t  ia.  faia  eodeak 
«f«r9<ARr!<wMiie  Aon  nisary  the  mott  bdpleH  ponion  «£ 
t^[lHfan|aiteei),'«oiltribiited  te  aboiccn  a  ii&.in  aoTBom 
nliHir<legDMleu>e6^  fie  bed  been  for  nne  titse  iflicml 
wi«b  a>|naniii)  bis  siAaach,  for  wtndi  he  was  pseraiM 
U4M4i '  ^0*4^  with  great  mlnctanee^  to  try  tbm.  effacn  of 
a^end  OMKCIM,  by  atten^iag  a  jovncy  ef  100  milea. 
But.  in  Londof),  b«i^  seized 'wittia  violeat 'TomitiDgoC 
bieod^  be  was-uoable  either  ta  progeed-cr  Jto  be. rem oi ad 
bottle;  and  in  tbe  bouse  c^iir  Cbarles  Middleton  be  eqdad, 
bis  dajv,  July  SO,  1789.  He  nay  be  jostiyaecoanted  one 
of  tbe  first  aad  hom  active  of  tboea- benevoleatuien  wbo 
ioMctt  Aa  attamiaQ  ofthe  nation  to  die  degEBdadan  of  its 
dkiaaflHr  afraontlauing  the  ebtrc-trade,  although,  be  did 
Dot  lire  to  witness  the  completion  of  bis  wishes.  Hie 
Wflit%  .beaida*  (bote  to  whicfa  wc  hsTeialladed,  coneistof 
a..Tal#*eiof-1*9Q»'Sennans^'.'  praadbed  wi  boanl  bis  iaa»> 
jeMfkakwp  ibe.Prtaoeef, Wales;  a^'TnatiMOQ  SignaK^ 
aiHd  Wrious.[»»fblMt  »  iuuwer'ita  bia  tqifiMicats  on.  tbe 
Bol^jaciof  kbeaWe-iradc.^  <.      - 

fiUM^D&M  (Jes&e).  an  esoelLeiit  opiicbwaad  iMcba. 
aiiait'iH*  hevi  at  HaH^,  io  Yorksbke;  in  IT&e,  and' after 
•on*  litliootredaeaiion)  ■  served  sn  gappseutieeehip  ia  bis 
wUHWjplaae  to-the  trad*' of  a  boc-pceesei^  after  wluob  he  ' 
THir""  ff'TT'' — J  "•"*  appbed  bimself-to-'ei^fiavug.  Ia 
the  mil  nf  tUa  MapieymetM,  asatbeaMtioal  .iastDniaeau 
weMt oAcabfONgte- to  hiai  to  be  engraved,  wiuch  iodiued 
biM  tO'«ry>hisg«Biw  ia  tba«  way^  and  such,  was  bis  suc- 
ceis,  that  ^•11<3  be  fsdaiastgiwaents  for  several  of  tbe 
best  artialfc  '  Soan  after  hi»  ooflsiag-up  te  Loadoa.  be  i|iac- 
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ried  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Dollond,  tbe  celebrated  optician 

of  Sl  Paul's  uhurch-yard ;  by  whicb  meaiu  be  was  intro* 
duced  'to  the  knowledge  of  a  profeuion  io  wbich  Ms  geniui  - 
enabled  bim  to  flxcell,  and  attract  the  approbation  of  tbe 
public,  in  tbe  same  ouDner  as  bit  private  worth  endeared 
bim  to  society.  In  1763  or  1764  be  opened  a  shop  in  the 
Hayinarkct;  but  in  17.75  be  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where 
he  carried  on  business  till  bis  death. 

Mr.  RamsdeB  gtnily  improved  Hadley's,  quadrstft,  or 
■extant;. and  he  inrented  a  carious  machine, for  divtdiuc 
nathematical  instruments ;  for  wbich  discovery.be  raceiviaa 
a  premium  from  the  board  of  longitude.  He.also improved 
tbe  construction  of  the  theodolite,  as  well  a*,  tbe  baroineier 
for  measuring  tbe  heights  of  mountains.  Tbe.pyroRq«t«r 
for  measuring  tbe  dilautiun  of  bodies  by  faeat^  also.eiop|py«d 
Ms  talents;  and  be  made  many  important  discoveries-Aod 
improvements  in  optics.  But. his  astronomical  instruments 
appear  to  have  b«en  the  principal  of  his  works,  t^e  im- 
proved the  refracting  micrometer,  as  also  the  transit  instru- 
ment and  quadrant.  He  procured  a  patent  for  an  improved 
equatorial. ,  His  mural  quadrants  were  excellent,  and  much 
sought  for. 

.  Mr.  Ramsdeo  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  tbe  royal,  society  in 
1786.  Being  always  of  a  slender  frame  of  body,  as  well  at 
of  deKcate  conititution,  in  his  latter  years  his  health  gra- 
dually declined  ;  to  recruit  which  he  bad  retired  to  Brigbt- 
belmstone,  whne  he  died,  Nov.  5,  1800.'  ,    . 

KAMUS  (Peter),  or  La  Ramhe'e,  a  celebrated  Freack 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  wag  bora  in  1GI£,  in  a 
village  of  Vermandob,  in  Picardy,  of  a  family  ao  gr«u^ 
reduced  by  tbe  ravages  of  war,  that  his  grandf4ther,ihaw()g 
lost  all  his  possessions,  was  obliged  to  turn  collier  for  a:  Uw- 
libood.  His  father  followed  husbandry,  but  appears  tto 
bate  been  unable  to  give  uiy  education  to  this  son,  whwe 
early  years  were  spent  in  mean  occfjpadons.  At,  leagtb.be 
obuined  the  place  of  lervant  in  the  college  of  Navaire,  at 
.Paris,  wbere  ha  picked  up  tbe  rudiments  ofieaming,,  Mtd 
became  acquainted  with  the  logic  of  Aristotle..  Ail. Us 
leisuce  time  be  devoted  to  study,  so  that  what  is  f^Jqted-.in 
the  first  Scaligerana  of  his  living  to  nineteen  xitboftt  len-jj- 
ing  to  read,  and  of  bis  being  very  dull  and  stupid,  isib^- 
tally  inconsistent  with  the  truth.     On  the  QoaUitiy,.  bis 
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Ulenb  and  perserennce'  at  last  procured  him  to  be  regu- 
larly educated  iu  the  college,  and  faaTing  Bnisfaed  classical 
learoing  and  rhetoric,  be  went  through  a  coune  of  philo- 
«opby,  which  took  bim  up  three  years  and  a  half.  The 
tresis  which  he  made  for  hts .  master's  degree  denied  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  and  this  be  mstntained  with  great 
AlHlity,  and  very  ingeniously'  repUed  to  the  objections  of 
tbe  professors.  This  succtiss  inclined  hira  to  examine  the 
dootrine  of  Aristotle  more  ckntely,  and  to  combat  it  vi- 
gorously: but  hecenfinedhims^principally  to  his  logic. 
All  this,  however,  was  little  less  than  heresy ;  and  t&e  two 
first  books  he  published,  tfae  one  entitled  "  Institutiones 
Dialectics,"  tbe  other  "  Aristotelicn  Animadversiones," 
so  rrntated  the  professors  of  Uie  uaiversity  (tf  Paris,  that, 
besides  many  effusions  of  spleen  and  calcmny,  they  prose- 
viHed'this  anti-peripatetic  before  the  civil  magistrate,  as  a 
mao  who  W33  at  war  with  religion  and  learning.  The  cause 
was  then  carried  before  the  pariiameot  of  Paris,  but  his 
demies  dreading  either  the  delay  or  the  fairness  of  a 
trial  (here,  bronght  it  before  the  king,  Francis  L  who 
ordered' that  Ramus,  and  Antony  Covea,  who  was  bis  prin- 
cipal adversary,  should  chuse  two  judges  each,  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  controversy  after  they  should  have  ended 
^eir  'disputation;  while  he  himself  appointed  an  umpire. 
Ramus,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  orders,  appeared  before 
the  five  jndfres,  though  three  of  them  were  bis  declared 
enemies.  The  dispute  lasted  two  days ;  and  Govea  bad  all 
the  advonlttg'e  he  could  desire,  Ramus's  books  being  pro- 
baited  ill  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  their  author  sen- 
'teiMed  not'to  write  or  teach  philosophy  any  loneer.  This 
.MAtatice,  which  elated  his  enemies  beyond  alPboundsof 
melderatlon;  was' published  in  Latin  and  French  in  all  the 
«pdet»  of  Parts,  and  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  whither  it.  could 
be  sent.  Playswereactedwitb  great  pump',  in  which  Ra- 
mus.waa- ridiculed  in  varioas  ways  amidst  tfae  applauses  and 
^lodaaiations  of  the  Aristotelians.  This  bappetied  rn  1543. 
"^a  ydar^er,  thb  plague  inade  great  baroc  in  Paps,  and 
Airtied  mevtef  the  students  tO'quit  theuniveraity,  and  cut 
'ofT'^evenil  «f  the  professen.  On  their  return,  Ramus, 
%etng' •prevailed  upon  to  teach  in  it,  soon  drew  together  « 
f^reab  numbef  of  auditt>rs,  and  dirough  the  patronage  and 
■  flroteetion  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain  he  obtained  in  1547 
from  Henry  II.  tbe  liberty  of  speaking  and  writing,  and  tbe 
royal  profeswrsbip  of  philosophy  aiid  elocpijsuce.  in  1551. 
c  2 
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The  parliatnent  of  Paris  had,  before  tbit,  Buiotaiaed  hkn 
in  the  liberty  of  joiniag  pbilcMopbieal  lectuns  to  those  of 
eloquence ;  and  thit  arret  or  decree  bad  put  an  end  to  te- 
Teral  proaeaotiotu^  wfatcfa  Raotas  and  hu  pupili  hod  inf- 
fsred.  Ai  soon  as  be  was  mode  r^ini  prafessor,  be  was 
fired  vrith  new  seal  for  improTing  the  Hnenoca ;  and  Kas 
extremely  laborioue  and  active  on  thb  occwioo,  sotwitb- 
•landtng  the  maobinMions  of  ba  enenoiea.  He  bene  at  that 
'  time  a  part  in^a  very  aiDgular  afieir,  wbiak  deaervea  to  be 
meotioned.*  Aboot  1550  the  nryal  iprofpnors  correeted, 
among  other  abnier,  that  which  had  crept  ina>  the  pre> 
Ditoeiatioa  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Somexrf  the  eler^  Icrf- 
lowed  thti  regulation;  bat  the  SorboDBiUa  w«re  <intwb 
offended  at  it  as  an  innovation,  and  defended  the  oldipra- 
BuBciation  with  great  zeal.  Tbingi  M  ifei^th.wan)  earried 
ao  far,  that  a  clergyman  who  bad  a  goodi living  wasejeoted, 
firoD  bi>  benefice  for  bavJag  pronounced  fmisgmiy  gmnjtmm, 
according  to  the  new  nay,  instead  of  tisHs,  kettkam,  mo- 
cording  to  the  old.  The  clei^ymati  applied  to  'the  .podla^ 
(Rent }  and  the  rsyal  professors,  with  Ramas  seoong  them, 
fearing  be  would  fall  a  victim  to  the  pr«lit  and  aulboeity 
of  the  faculty  of  divines,  for  preauining  to  protiounce  Use 
Latin  tongue  according  to  their  regulations,  ibougbtit io- 
cumbeot  on  dieot  to  assist  him.  Accordingly  they  went 
to  the  court  of  jastice,  and  represented  in  moh  strong 
terms  the  indigntty  of  the  prosecution,  that  the  :pei»»i  ao- 
cased  was  acquitted,  and  the  prooanoiatian  of  LAtio  rfr- 
oovered  its  liberty. 

-Bamus  was  bred  up  in  the  catholic  y^giony  bttt,afte»- 
wards  deserted  iti  and  began  to  diseover  bis  new  pviacipies 
in  1'5£8,  by  removing  the  imi^s  from  the  cjiap*li  of  his 
college.  Thianatardly  increased  the  nuaaiKr  as  msLk  at 
bigotry  0^  his  enemies,  who  now  aucceeded>in<aoii^lling 
.htm  to  leave  the  univertii^.  He  atiU  appcan  ta  havebad 
a  friend  in  the  king,  who  gare  faim  leave  toratwe  to  Fon* 
tainhleau  ;  where,  by  tb&  b^  of  books  in  the  royal  Itbnwy,- 
be  pursued  geometrical  and  astrononicsl  studies  As  sooti 
u  his  enemies  knew  where  be  was,  he  found  biasetf  n«>- 
wbere  safe ;  so  that  he  was  forced  to  go  and  concesA  biaa-' 
self  in  aeveral  other  places.  Daring  this  ioteml'tbeex- 
celleut  and  curious  Collection  of  books  be  had  left  iu  the 
college  was  plundered  ;  but,  after  a  peace  was  'coaduded 
in  1 56it,  between  Charles  IX.  and  the  protectants,  be  again 
;took  poMcsaioa  of  his  employaoent,  maintaitied  bitnscQf  in 
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it  wiUi  vigour,  and  t*as  p&rtifiularly  zealom  io  protnoting 
tbe  fltudy  of  the  saathenauci.  This  lasted  till  the  ucond 
civil  ffir  in  1 567,  when  be  waa  forcedto  leave  Puris  and 
Bbelter  himself  among  the  proteuauit,  in  wfaoae  army  be 
ffiBs  lit  the  battle  of  St.  Denys.  Peace  haviog  been  coii^ 
chided  soiDe. (nontbs  after,  be  was  restored  to  lua  profenor-. 
ship;  but,  fereseekig  that  the  war  would  sooii  break  oqt 
again,  be  obtained  tbe  king's  lesFe  to  visit  the  unirenitiM 
of  Genaany.  He  accordingly  undertovk  this  journey  in 
li6&,  and  received  much  respect  and  great  boaonn 
wberet«rbe  came.  He  returned  to  Fraoce  aAer  tbe  tbird 
war  in  1371  ;  sndldtt  his  life  miserably,  in  the  masaacre 
of  ^8t.  Bartbolonew's  day,  1572.  Ch&rpeoUiret'  a  ppo- 
festaor  of  natbematics,  who  had  been  eclipsed  by  the  au- 
pcrioi  tBientB  of  Ramus,  'seized  the  opportDuty  of  being 
revenged  upon  bis  rival,  and  employed  auatsins  to  murder 
bfinu  Ramus  gave  them  money  in  order  to  procure  bia 
escape,  but  ia  vain ;  for,  after  wounditig  him  in  mariy 
places,  abey  threw  him  out  of  a  vinduw  ;  and,  bis  bowels- 
goatling  out  in  tbe  All,  some  .Arutotetiaa  scbolara^  en- 
coa«^«d  by  their  masters,  sproad  them  about  the  streots-;' 
tben>dn^ed  his  body  in  a  most  ignoibinious  .maaner,  aod- 
ilu«w  it  into  tbe  3«ne. 

'  Ramus  was  a  man  of  eloqueneoi  and  of  universal  learo- 
inig.  He  was  free  from  avarioe,  sober,  temperate,  add. 
chaste.  His  temperance  was  very,  ekemplsry.  Ha  cod>' 
tented  himself  wiibonly  boiied  meat,,  and  ate  bat  liule  at 
dinner:  he  drank  tio  wine  for  twenty  years,  nor  tben  uotii 
hiapfaysicianapfescribcdit.  He  lay  vpoe  straw;  used  to  rise 
very  cnly,  and  to  study  all  day  ;  and  led  a  single- life  Witb 
(be  MibOBt^|iuri^.  He  wm  aealqut  for  the  protestaat  re- 
U^on,  but  ,i#ss  at  tbe  same  time  an  advooate .  for  intro- 
duding'a  demeeraucal  goreroment  in  the  eborcb]  nbiob 
4libign  *as  dsfiMtisd  ia  a  iMtionat  syaed. 

•■■  Few  persona  in  the  present  day  will  ke  inclined  t»  doubt 
•fcetbet  Bamuk'  did 'right  in  »tt«mpting  la.ufldemaine.the. 
foOfldatioBs'bfi'that'aiuthQrity  whtcbi^rifttMieiiad  M-long 
pOsatMttd- il)>  the  acho<ilsr«>i^  &0.oae,wb9  wiH -take  the 
tMishll(FtoiesdtDiiieM>e  asaviier'-in  which'he  laid  op«n  the 
MMtiiaBit'lncoMistoiisiedof  tbeOrgaoipn,  will  hesitate  in 
alkMnag-  bim>  cabsiderahle  vMist  is  tbia  -past  of  hi^  design. 
[n.M*e«sptt»ganewlogicaIinEJUtqtiG!,Raniti8Wa«  not,  however* 
eqitaUy  aueeitiiirfuL  The  general  ont)iae>of  his  plant  accord- 
'iagtoBHscksryiiitiM;  '<  poBiidering  dialaciics  as  the  art  of 
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de<1ncing  fioncluiioiii  from  premises,  be  eiifleavmin  to  im- 
prove this  art  by  aniting  it  with  that  of  rhetoric.  Oftbe 
several  branches  of  rhetoric,  be  considers  invention  and 
disposition  as  belonging  Aqualty  to  logic.  Making  Cicero 
bit  chief  guide,  he  divides  his  treatise  on  dialectics  into 
two  parts,  the  first  of  which  treaw  of  the  inv*ntieit  *f  lar- 
gumenta,  the  second,  of  judgments.  ArgntneAur  he  de- 
rives not  only  from  what  the  Aristotelians  call  middle 
terms,  hut  frotu  any  kind  of  proposition,  which,  connected 
-with  another;  may  serve  to  prove  any  assertion.  Of  these 
be  enumerates  various  kinds.  Judgments  he  divides  iilto 
axioms,  or  self-evident  propositions,  and  (fianoea,  or  de- 
ductions  by  means  of  a  series  of  arguoients.  '  Both  these  be 
divides  intb  various  classes ;  and  illustrates  the  whole  1^ 
examples  from  the  ancient  orators'and  poets." 

In  the  logic  of  Ramus  many  things  are  borron'ed'AWn 
Aristode,  and  only  appear  under'  new  names ;  and  nian|^ 
others  are  derived  from  other  Grecian  sources,  parttcnlariy 
from  the  dialogues  of  Plato  and  the  logic  of'  the  Sloics. 
The  author  has  the  merit  of  turning  the  art  of  rtasonittg 
from  the  fiitile  speculations  of  the  schools  to  forensic  and 
common  use;  but  his  plan  is  defective  in  confining  tbe 
whole  dialectic  art  to  the  single  object  of  disputation,  and 
in  omitting  many  things  which  respect  the  general  rulture 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  investigation  of  truth.  NoD- 
witbstanding  the  defects  of  his  system,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, subscribe  to  the  severe  censure  which  has  'bieen 
pilssed  upon  Ramus  by  lord  Bacon  and  others-,  for  much  i«; 
we  thihk,  due  to  him,  for  having  with  so  tnoeh  firwne^ 
and  perseverance  asserted  the  natural  freedoih  df  tbcfc^J 
man  understanding.  The  logic- of  Ramus  dbtdined  g^eat 
authority  in  the  schools  of  Germany,  Great -Brltaifi;  <Hdli 
land,  and  '  France ;' and  long  and  violent  cotttefcts  atoW 
between  the  followers  of  Ramus  andl:h6seuf  the9t«igyritb; 
These  were  not,  however,  siifficiently  intportaBt  in  their 
consequences  to  require  a  distinct  relation,  anditHe  fame  of 
Peter  Ratiatis  vanished  before  that  of  Des  <l8i'tes.  He  pttbV 
Itshed  a  great  many  bookb :  the  principal  of  those'On  ma^ 
tiiematics  are,  l.  "  Schokrum  Matbe*iaticaium- Hbri  SB'* 
2,  *<  ArlthmeticEc  libriduo;  AlgebrffiUbri'dno;  'Geoinetri* 
libri  27:"  These  wer^  gteatly  enlargtjd  and  explained  Vy 
Scboner,  and  published  in  2  volumes  410,  and  there  werft 
several  editions  of  tbem.  The  geometry, -friiichi*  chiefly 
practical,  was  tran«lated  into  English  hy  VTilliam'Sedweil, 
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and  published  &t  London,  1636,  in  4to.  He  publiibed  dbo 
a.Giogular  work,  Pari»  U58,  4to,  the  15.bookiof  Euclid) 
containing-only  the  deBnitloiu and  genend  eaunctationa .of 
the  propoailioBi,  without  diagrams  or  deatonitrationk^  which 
he  thinks  it  beuer  for  the  teacher  to  suppress. '    •  - 

RAMUSIO,  or  RAMNUeiO  (John  Baptist),  a  valua- 
ble CQil«ator  of  voyages  and  travels, '  the  son  of  Panl'Ra- 
wa^Kv  a  lawyer,  was  born  at  Venice  in  I486.  He  .made 
gneat  profiviancy  in.  his  classical  and  philosophical  studies, 
but  tfud  B  particular  turn  for  politics,  and  ty as  thought  so 
accuiop^ishBd  in  the  knowledge  of  pnblic  affairs,  that  he  tras 
frequently  dopiiEed  by  the  state  to  Hwitzerlandi  Rome, 
ajad  Franfie.  -  He  was  also  made  secretary  of  the  council  of 
'Wn  at  Veoioe,  and  was  for  forty-three  years  more  orless 
employed  in  that  post,  arin  embassies,  Whefi  old  and 
ia&nQ,Jie  nftired  to  Puiua,  where  he  died  in  July  1557, 
ia  the  aeventy-Kcond  year  of  bis  age.  His  prinojpal  worlc 
was«iUitJed  "Haccolta  delieNavigazioniedeViaggi,"  and 
was  peblc^bcd  at  difiierent  periods  in  three  votumes  folio^ 
Of  tbis  valuable  work  complete  copies  are  not  easily  to  be 
met  with.  Brunetiecommend^  the  following  selection  as 
ffHtning  t^  best  copy :  vol.  ].  of  the  edition  1563  or  1588; 
vol.  II.  of  .13S3,  and  vol.  111.  of  1565.  To  this  last  volume 
abould  be  added  tbe.supplement  to  the  edition  of  1606,  p. 
38&^-430,  .which  contains  "  Viaggio  di  M.  Cesare  de  Fred- 
rici  oeU'  India-Orienule." '  . 

RA\CE'  {DoM.  Armand  John  le  Bouthiluer  de), 
the  nelebsated  abb£  and  reformer  of  the  monastery,  of  La 
Trapped  wa^  born  January  9,  1 626,  at  Paris.  He  was  ne- 
phew of  CImhUub  le  BoutbiUierde  Chavigny,  secretary  of 
state,,  and.  aupsriatendant  of  the  Bnanttcw.  In  classical 
learning,  be  made  so  rapid  a  progress  that,  with  some  di- 
Esetion  fsvaibii  tutor,  he.publisbed,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
or  thirtewiijicsrs,  auew  ecGtion  of  "  Aoacreon,"  in  Qreek, ' 
with  note%  1659,  8vo. .  This  curious  volume,  which  waa 
dedicated  to  .his  godtather.  Cardinal  .RichelijBu,  was,  re- 
priflted^n  1647,  at^lbetb  editiooa.are  now  scarce.,  Atfea 
jMwa  old*-  according,  to  the  absurd  custom  then  prevalent, 
he  waa  appointed  csadd  of  Notre  Dame  in  Paris,  and  be- 
came {lossessed  of  several  bene6ces  in  a  sbqrt  time.^  Ha 
alterwardsteokadoctorof  divinity's  d^ree  in  the  Sor- 
Wnae,  F<ebruary  10,  1654,  and  appearing  th^  in  a  public 
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diRTBCter,  soon  beoMoe  diitingoiibed  not  only  for  tMte'unl 
politeness,  bnt  fof  those  amiable  qoahficationrwbicfa  are 
of  Use  in  society.  He  was  net  bowerer  wtthoat  hi*  frailtiei, 
«nd  it  ii  said  tbat  he  refesed  the  biBbopric  of  Leon  fimn  a 
motive  of  vanity.  He  was  then  appointed  aimoocr  ta  tbe 
dake  of  Orleans,  and  nade  a  shiaing  &gate  in  tbeiaMembly 
of  the  clei^is  1635,  as  deputy  from  tbe'teeond  order.  At 
length  becoming  coMoions  how  little  splendonr  ami  -pn* 
eminence  avaittohappioess,  he  bad  adieu  to  aH,and dented 
Ilia  days  to  religious  exercises.  It  has  been  said,  that 
tilis  T«Solution  was  the  eonsequence  of  a  vistV  be  paid 
to  a  fiiTOurite  lady,  from  whom  lie  had  been  absCHt  f or 
Mate  ttaae,  and  whom  on  entering  her  apartca^M  he  fouad 
dead  in  bee  coffin,  atKl  frightfully  dttfigared  with  the  smaA^ 
pox.  This  anecdote  is  t^en  from  "  Les  veriiables  Jf  ottft 
de  la  Conversion  de  I'Abb^  de  la  Trappe,"  puUi>bcdi4iy 
0anid  delaRoque,  Cologn,  1685,  l2iiio;  bnt  >smc  af'.  bis 
bidgrapfaers  treat  it  as  fabulous.  One  of  (item,  Mannlliar, 
with  greater  appearanee  of  probabili^,  atnribiMes  hia  coos- 
Version  to  his  having  narrowly  escaped  being  kiUedbytiie 
■  ball  ef  ft  6relt)ek,  which  struck  his  gibeciere,  or  pouch,  c« 
%h)cb  he  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Aiaa !  wbera : shotdd  I 
havebeeh,  badnot  my  Godhadoompatsion  onn>e.'!  Wbid^ 
«ver  of  these  incidents  <n^s  tbe  cause,  it  is  oenain  thatbc 
retlred^om  the  world,  and  refssed  even  to  bwassisisot't* 
bis  uncle,  who  was  archbishop  of  Tours.  He  then  ibwided 
a  monastery,  the  fraternity  belonging  to  whii^  practise  tbe 
utmost  self-denial.  Tbeirdiet  is  merely  v^etable.  They 
idlownot  themselves  wine,  tiesb,  fish,  oore^gs  ;  theyeot^ 
into  no  cOnversaddn  with  strangers,  and  ^  for  Miine  days  «se 
M^Hy  silent.  They  bav<e  each  a  separate  'oetl^  aMd  used 
to  pasd  some  paft  of  every  day  in  d^gtogitbwr  olwn  granea 
lu  the  garden  of  the  convent.  De  itaacd  fdaec^  tfas 
new  ekabUrim4en«:  of  tbe  monks  of-  La  Trsppe<.in  ^tbe 
hands  of  the  fathers  of  tke^«tt«ot  CiacertiBii  afastrvaiice. 
He  itsb  sold  his  estate' at' Veret'ibr  jOOyOOO.  oniira^ 
wbich'Suin  be  gav«  tothe  HAHlDicn  atPsria,  latnlstati 
the  mOn^icli^t:^  in  tbe  abbeyfsf  NotwDome  de  Bstwign^ 
where  be  made  prsflHwoo;  June  i6j  1664.  -  -He  -aftwansda 
took  possewion  of  tbe  abbey  delaiTn^pe^  and  iatioduoed 
those  rfiguiatiens  above-mentioned^  vhichdaiif^  made  it  the 
admiration  6f  allJiiravellen/''tn  thiafMreacbeltvad  devoted 
to  his  austere  observances,  until  1695,  when  be' died  on  bis 
straw  pallet,  in  presence  of  the  bishop  of  Seez,  and  the 
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■hole  xCCnimi^Tiitjr,  Oetober  as,  1700,  »g»d'  74,  Iwving 
m»a;fiioiia.work&}  «inong  wiiich  tb«  principftl  are,  s  book 
<<  de  1b  Saint^ii  des  Devoira  i%  PEtot  monutique,"  1683, 
»  Tob.  4to;  "  EeUinnsismeiis  snr  ae  Livie,"  1685,  4u»; 
"EKplwadon  sBi  k  Regl«  de  S.  Btnott,"  1200;  "  R6- 
fleictnM  jnonles  sunlea  <|iuure  JE^vaagUei,"  4  toU.  12mo; 
*'  Coaiii«nae»8Hrl«iSv«igilea,"  ^^  vols.  12nuD;  **  Inttruo- 
tB)qs'etiM«i!im«t,"  iamb;  "  CoD^iute  Cbr£tieiiii«,"  wrtU 
ttmfor.Mod.  de.Guise,  J3aK>;agcc4tBHmb«of  '■Spiritual 
kritters,!*  Smilt^  12Ao;  "AocoonUof  tbe.L.ive».)indDeat)» 
bF.wxse  Aionksof.Ia  Tnppe,**'4i  toU.  12iaa,  continued  to 
6  vdti;  lEEtly,'  **  The  Constitaiioas  and  Rules  of  the:  Abb4t 
of  1b  Trappo,"  1701,  2  toIb.  12mo.  His.  lifehaa  been 
4Hnmem  hyuiren\  iRomiali  tUithora,  particoUrly  by  M.  de 
Mv^fetm,-  M.-MamoWiatf  atidX«  Naio,  brother  of  M.  d« 
/TillramMy  .2  vols.  ISno.  1 

Mr.  SawBid,  in  his  -"  Anecdotes  of  distingiuahed.petsoiM^" 
has igmb'B  minute  acooaottoftlieiBionasteryof  LaTrappe, 
to  wbiobverebr  oor  leadersk  :  During  the  revotutiooaiy 
vxcenesin  Fratice,  tbia  little  eitabUsbment  shared  the  fate 

'  ef  ai>  otbeir  religiouB  bouses;  the  moaks  were  expelled, 
aildtbepbK:eturued'intoa£ound«ryforcannoD.  Tbe  monks 
at  length  -  found  an  asj^m  ia  England,  wher^,  under  tbe 
satntion  .of  gcvernment^  Ur.  Weld  of  Lulworth  castle 
MeOed  a-bcri^kbag  for  then,  in  wbicb  they  resumed  their 
fiiiiiHi  isiiiiliiiitii  I.  aaid  strictly  followed  alltbe  observance* 
vfi  AciD'orderL' 

'  BlANCON£T  (Aimab  Dk),  a  native  of  Perigaeux,  or, 
aocardBig  to  Menage,  of  Baurdesux,  was  tbe  son  of  an 
'■dveeaCe  Bvibe  lasL^netitiooed  city.  He  was  well  skilled 
iaatbtfiBDQite  lawj.  philosophy,  taatbematics,  and  autiquir 
;tin;-iBMt-mn^Bppoiiited  preudent  of  the  porliameot  <rf 
Bari%  «ftk)r  tujritlg  been  coansellop  to  that  of  Bourdeaux. 
fits  mode  of  life,  was'singular^     iie  aeldoni  read  in  the  day- 

'  tine;  bntiusad:to:taIieaiiigfat. upper,. go  toretteaily,  and 
ue»:afterbii  first  aleef^  a^nt  the  time  that  the  monks  uy 
toatiiBi;  ^theot  caveriagi  Uisbnad Jiks  a,(»puchin,  bespsi»t 
Jmjr^an  in  fltadjftjand/  ^ng  to  bed  again,-  Bnished,  after 
•c-qosttsleepjlHrhstheliad  eieditsted  upon  during  the  night. 
Bytfata^laD,  bcnsedlo say  that  the  most  rapid  pr&gress 
m^kt  be  inad»  in  learning.  He  was  -an  Excellent  Greek 
wd  LattH  eeholsr.;  sod*  if  >*&  >D&y  baUeve  M.  Pitbou,  it 

■  Umcri  ID  Diet.  Hiit.— S»mtd>t  AoMpto^-Omt  Ktg.  IXXXIII. 
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mi  he  who  composed  the  Dictioiiaty  which  goes  under  tb« 
ntcne  of  Cbar]«t  Stephens.  Pithoa  ftdds,  that,  when  car- 
dinal de  Lomune  asseoibled  the  parltMBcattif  Piria  to  take 
tbeir  advice  as  to  the  punishment  of  heretic^  Kaoconet 
was  so  imprudent  as  to  read  that  passage  in  which  Sutpitius. 
Serenw  touches  upon  the  execution  of  PriseiDUn ;  ami  ibe 
cardinal  being  dispkosed,  seat  him  to  the  Bastille,  wberb 
,  he  died  of  gri«f>  ItSS,  aged'above  CO.  Other!  tayrthu 
Banoonet's  confineoieot  prooeaded  from  his  faant^  hottt 
falsely  accused  of  m  capital  crime.  He  left  in  MS.  **  L« 
Tresor  de  la  Langne  Frant^ise,  unt  andome  qne  mo- 
derne;''  wbiab  was  the  foundation  <rf  the  DkHoaaiies '-of 
jNicot  and  MoneL' 

RANDALL  (John),  an  English  divwe»  was-  both  a> 
Missenden  in  EQekingbamahtre,  and  sent  veryyouKg  to  8c 
Mary  Hal),  Oxford,  in  1581,  whence  he  vemovcd  lo  Tri- 
nity college,  and  took  hie  degree  of  bacheliw  of  Mta.  In 
July  1587,ba  was  chosen  to  afellowship  of  Lincoln  college, 
and  in  1589  proceeded  in  the  degree  <rf. master  of  an*. 
About  this  time  be  was  ordained,  and  heoauM  one  of  th» 
most  noted  preachers  in  the  university.  lo  1538,  he  wM' 
admitted  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  the  year  after  res^nenl 
his  fellowship,  and  .was  presented  to  tfae  rectery  of  Sl  Ab-' 
drew  Hubbsrd,  in  East-cbeap,  London.  Here,  AnU>n3E 
Wood  informs  ns,  "  after  some  time,  be  bacameso  great  a 
labourer  in  Cod's  vineyard  by  bis  fnet^oent  and  coanant 
work  in  the  ministry,  as  well  in  resolving  of  donbts  and* 
cases  of  conscience  as  in  preaching  and  lecturing,  tbathe 
went  beyond  bis  brethren  in  that  city,  to  the  Mt>nilie«  ef-aU-" 
Wood  adds  that  this  was'tbe  more  wonderful,  aa  be  was  n. 
great  sufferer  by  sickness ;  and'  that  he  wat 
,iudtcioos^  orthodox,  and  boly  man,  and  by  some  a  a 
and  ianecent  puritan,  ef  a  harmless  life  and  Goaveraqiioa, 
and  Oneitbat  was  solely  framed  to  do  good'  aats."  He  died 
in  June  IfiSB,-  aged  about  Qfty-foor,  and  wjis'  buried  in  hia 
cbOTch.  By  his^will  he  left  a  tenement  tita&tsd  in 'St.  Ma*y-< 
Uall-laoe,  to  Uncoin  college.  Besides  somo  iinf^le  ser*? 
mons,  and  a  ci^eotion  of  **  Elevea  SermoaBon  Jtwians 
vtii."  lA)nddn,  1C23,  be  was  the  Author  of  the  following 
pauhnmotu  works:  ■!.  *^Tbe  great  My«t«ry  of  Ooditiiesa,'* 
1624,  4to;  and  1640,  third  edition,  u.  **  Treatiu ooooern' 
ing  the  Sacraments,"  1680,  i4ta    .3.  f '  CatecUstieal  I.eo-' 
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tBTCa  upon  the  Saonment  of  the  Lord's  Supp«r,"  1680, 
4to.  4.  "  Nioe-MidrtweDty  Leecum  of  the  Cburcb,  far 
tW:3tipport  of  tbeaMne  in  tbcM  tiaia>"  ibid.  1631,  4to.* 
.  RANDAL  (John),  miuia  prpfetsor  in  the-  imnenity  of 
Cunhridge,  was  probably  a  native  of  LoadoD,  where  be 
<*M  bom  in  17 15.  He  was  brou^t  np  io  the  king't  cifaapel, 
and'WBs  one<of  the  children  of  tbat  ofaoir  Yiho  6ru  performed 
ii3E ''Handel's  oratorio  of  Either,  at  the  house  of  Bernard 
(aaws,  .lonsitcr  of  the  boys  in  Jsmev-ureet,  Westminster, 
on  Wedneadey,  Fehtuary  23, 1731,  when  it  was  performed 
ifT'^actiop,  peevioiM  to  its  having  been  beard  in  public,  or- 
ikty  viietc  b«l.&t  Cannons,  the  n^Dificeot  feat  of  the  duke 
of  Chandos,  for  whose  chapel  it  was  composed  io  1720. 
St.  fladdakwas  never  rated  very  high  in  his  profession,  but 
iBV  newded  as  a  alight  ergaii-player«  and  bad  oever  dii-' 
Un^i^ed  himself  aaacom^oier.  He  obtained  bis  degree 
at*  the  imtallMion  t^  the  doke  of  Graftoa  in  the  uatversity 
qfi:6Binbi!i(^e,  for  which  hecooaposad  the  «de  written  by 
Gray.  To  ^e  astonisfaisent  of  all  tkemusioal  profession, 
h«  undertook  to  have  this  composkion  performed  by  the 
tauaidans' resident  in  tbe  BDiveriity,  without  the  expeHce 
of  <  sdditioaal  bands  and  voices  from  London,  as  Da, 
Gveeoe  and .  Boyee  had  thought  oeoessa^y  on  .fomter  oc-^ . 
eoHons  at  Cambridge,  and  Dr.  William  Hayes  at  Oxford. 
AaJQr.. Randal's  prafessional  life  was  unmarked  by  talents, 
bin  death,  wbicb  happened  Hatch  16,  1799,  in  theerghtj- 
fimrtb^earof  his  age,  was  hardly  noticed,  except  by  tbe 
eandsdatea  for  the  prid'essoiship,  and  his  urgauist's  placeit' 
BANIK>-LPH- (Thomas),  a  suteamnn  in  qnecn  .£liza' 
heth'»  reign,  ibc  son  of  Avecy  Randolph  of  Badlesiaece  in 
KeRt^ii:wniborBtin  that  conoty  in  1523.  He  was,  ac- 
awdiag  to  hiaew»  ac<»i}nt,  a  pupil  of  George  Buchanan, 
hnbihad^s 'academical  eduoatkiivat  Cbrist.Ch^rab,  Osfurd^* 
Am aUvly  founded;  \rher« he  took  the'cte^eeof'beahelor 
efi'law!in7id4>3,'.ah)mt  which 'time  hevsffl  omdeapablie. 
R9t«^  -rln  Vfx.i&iOt  he  beoame'prindipal  itf  Broadgate- 
batt^  (wxwiPeafafoke  aeUege)^  ijtnd  contiDoed  in  tbatoffic* 
■atitt>*fl53»  wheniitbe  penwcsiioaof  iheparotestamK  undee 
qneen  Mai^v  obliged  him.  ta.retii*  to  france.  On  the 
ioeeiaoaof  quecn>-£liaaibekli^  ^e  nane  iobo  high,  faKourj 
aad  ba.  talaats  ffecommeoded  .him  to  be.  employed  in  various 
embassies^.^pBrtisularlyin  Scotland' during  the  coiaiBOb9na 

'       '  Alb.  Oi.  rol.  I.  *  Bjr  Dr.  Bnrtiey  io  Reei'»  CjdopKdia. 
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th«re:  he  wk*  sent  thrice  46  queen  Mwy,  and  afterwards 
•eventimM'to  her- ion  and  sacceMov  James  VI.  We  find 
him  aho-sevenil' timei' tatpfekting  tbe  Mme  ebaraeter  at  the 
conns  of 'Rtmitt  and  ^«Ace.  His  firat  mualon  tO'Sootland,in 
]'S8I,had  ft)ritsf>rt>fessedobject4opronotea'mataal  frie«4- 
»bip  Wtwe«n!th<e  tw<o  AatJOns,  and  to  endeamtur  thatqaedn 
Mary,whiibadjnnlQstbeFhnsbBnd,FraitflUU.king^F'rano«, 
should  not'Bgain  raatry  a  foreigner ;  but  aeoordisg- to'Sir 
James  Melvil  aMd  otben,  M*  t-eal  bnsinest  wu  to  tiitrigoe 
between  ibe  two  partresAbleh'tben  difkled  Scotland,  and 
rat^ev'to  iacrease  than  ttllav  their^ anitnofilies.  In  thitplan  ' 
aecret»7  Ceilil-waa  eapjlosed  to  be  the  direotor,  and  Ron- 
dolph'tbe  ««tecatDr.  By  abetter  puMvabed  b^  Mr.Lodge, 
who  says  that  Randolph'  was  a  aian  of- "  a'Asfk' inan- 
gning  spirit,  fall  of  cunning,  and  mid  of  >c£iuit)enee^'1  we 
)6arn  that  et  one  tiUe  he  wa*  confined,  in  prison  alEdm- 
burgh;  but  pt-obably  fora  shopt  time,-  as  tbe  clrcuniNanoe 
ii  not  Aiencioned  in  any  h)story>  In  Rilasia,  to  *>liieh  be 
was  sent  in  1560,  bis  eoHdact  merits  greater  approbation, 
as  in  Hm  following  yem\  be  brought  to  sonetoaion -a  o«n»* 
diereial  treaty  bigtik  adv«ntageoi»to  tbe'Bn^isbmcMbants, 
who  were  thetv  enabled  to  establish  the  "RiMsia  Co^pony.'^ 
His  secretary  on  this  emhaMy  wa ^  George  Tafbeniilte  i  tbe 
p6tX,  who  has  described  the  Hfianneis  Mtd  cuBtotni-irf  ite 
Mostievites  in  some  epistles  tohislriends,  wbich-are  inserted 
in  Hakhiyt's  voyages/  ■1b1671,  diltteg  one  of  his'«aib««- 
rieeto'8eot(and,  be  had  the- spirit  to  challenge  ¥ti«iQ'tlw 
French 'trmbaHSHclorin  that  kingdom,  who  bad  ttdDOa  saoK 
liberties' with  ^neen  EliB8beth^s«faflraoter)and<widi4>faMii. 
For'all'these^errioes  theqaeen  is  aocuMid  ef'^hartngiTaK 
warded  Mr.  Randolpb  rather  niggardly^,  hMiofp^itestoWBd 
ot>  Mw  only  tbe  otddr  of  htiigbtfaood,  the  offioe^-cMilB- 
beriain'«f  t!b« escbeqtuir,  andthtftaf  pMurnHnn-.toiRtfitbe^ 
dr-wb}eti>'Udt:i»Mi  lavtit  pfo^t  initesii^  tt^nikmum^ 
«BtMM.''  'Ym  with  theje  he  is^said  tb  baae.'been  eoBMiHv 
altbD«gb;be(ilidik^)M>ge'f(Mii)y.  '  HediedatJiit  hootfe^'Oft 
St.  Betel's  hill,  WearThatadS'Bfre&t,'  Londot^' »Jsnei  tS 
I590j"lt)'tUe  At«t;f-^sbt<et1tl>  yfeai'(^bt8'figfl,''aMd'«aa  borini 
inxAtb  fchBrtibirfiSl.'P«t«r,i[PaQ^ri  wttariV  ^Inhispiattevfiaays 
IflS'Bpjjfeart  to  bat'cUfredTfitii-edy^*s«ting''hisi^niii>di.'''aF!he 
«i^p!ress(^it,  "lipbh  th6hi(»veafty«lyH»try,  brldreOotwJliRg 
hitaiself  t^'tbe't^tniie'meri^'by  atit»ely>repM»cancair' '^uob 
likewise  is  the  advice  he  gave  to  sir  Francis  Walsingbam,' 
whose  sister  he  baci  ihaxnea. '  He  tells'bi'm,  *'  how  worthy, 
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yea,  boir  necessary  k  thing  it  wsJ,  that  they- sboiilcl  at  i«Dgtfi 
bid  farewell  ta  the  tricAs,  he  of  a  secretary,  aiMi  hieiaelf  of 
an  ambasflsdor."  Several  of  hia  Jetbera  Mid  diafwiches  ane 
ia  the  Cotioo  collecltoi>  in  the  Bntish  Miw«iijb,  and  aoMMlg 
bishop  Uore's  books  in  the  pkiMw  Itbmry  m  Cambrtdgc. 
.  Two-  of  bis  lett«r«  were  pubiwbed  hy  Jaa^fot  Olifh^int, 
amoni;  BuahananU  LefbeKiiJiTUn  ;S>vo,-  and  bKTe  beea  id- 
aerted  smcs  in  the  ijejden  and  £di«bwgh  editipa  o£  Buab»- 
nnfs  worka,  oae  to  Bucbwian'  hinta^,  «wl  .ttuj.  oth«r.  So'  , 
Petei'Y:oDg»,  aobbol-maatet-to  JaineB'VJ.  Thejae -aie.alao 
aone.df  bis  leuert^  instruGtMxis,  aad'diapatcbeay  priiMedio 
Strypa's  "  A»nal9,"  Goodall'i  f'Rxfittti»»^iaa.Q(titm.ljait- 
terasifdiib  benraittcia  by  Mary  qaeenof  $«*u,"' and  is 
HabertaaA's  "  History  of  So«t)aiHl,"  &c<* 
<  .  R^tfJiOOLPti  (TtiOHAs),  an  Euglisb  poet,  WRs-tbe  son 
of  a-stswBTdtoEdw«rd  lord  Zoucb,  and  barAinNorihanp' 
tonabire  (Wood  says,  at  Newnbaoii  mt»r  DainiT^j  LMig' 
fa^in^atilDugbton)  June  1 5,  lAOfi.  Ha  was  educated  at  Wicit* 
mimMar^aebooVwhence,  being aikwg'aachielar,  be  wa«el«o>> 
t«dtoiTririttycollege,Ca[nbfidge,iihl&33.  Uereheobtained 
a  ffillowsbip,  and-afterwards  conmeocMl  maMer  of  aru^ia 
whiohi degree  he  waa  incorporated  at  Oi/ord,  Very-early 
in  life  he  gwve  praofc  x>f  good  tale&ta,  end  >va»  ftot  only 
etteemed  and  admired  by  the^  learned,  an  the  univertity^ 
but  grew  ini  equal  favour  with  Ute  wits  and. po«t>  of  .the 
nntropolii.  Hiftlcarniog,.  gaioty^of  huraoart  and-reidioeia 
•f  repartee,  gaitied  him  admirers,!  procured  biin>adnusM<in 
in  all  oompaBiea,  aad  eapecjatly  recenmeajded.tiiDi  to  the 
iaainacy: <and  ^endsbip  of  Ben  JooGon,-  who  admitted  kirn 
aa  O0C  of  bi»  jiidopted  sobs  is  the  Muses,. and>iMld  him  m 
•qvai-eateeuL  with  Cartwrightd 

-Jnaidraniatic  writer,  his  mm  n'ss,  eotinly  <t0icwi9dy; 
aaA  Babtv  pronouncesi  hia  langua^  ell^MU,  «wl  t»%:W9ti~ 
inoDtsjutt  artdiforcible;  bis  »bf^r4ctenfariihe>im99ti:pan, 
Mroi^;  drawn,  and  bis  satire  tv^UvcboAnt  vvVpoi^wM-; 
and  thiaitriticelsoireoottmeaded  tbe<«JitQriBgi|iiAipie««^ii«o  - 
as  to  vcbder.tbetn  fit  for  the  .ftrMVnt.jMaget  lOr  »t,fli^ileaM 
ginng  thetMrld.a  ooFretit-aodcritioalieditienofl.'tbiea).!  '  , 
.The dramatia  piecea^be  ba6:|gft belmd b^^4v»i*f  num- 
ber, were  publilh«d.  )n-i63S,.by>ht8,  brotber».Mvt.ThfKWi* 
Baodolpii,  of  ChnBtr«fauTCh.£oUbg«,  .QjfEord,  lab^Jg  wilb 
bis  poems,  aoate  of  which  have  consideiBble  nwiit.    Of 

»  B^t.  Brit— todje'«  llUislrdiBnq, 
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bit  dramatic  pitfcet,  tbe  "  Muses'  Looking>glass"  ia  the 
most  generally  admired ;  in  it  there  is  great  variety  of 
characters  of  tbe  passions  and  vices,  drawn  with  much 
.  trnth,  aod  -intarspersed  with  many  strokes  ef  natural  hu- 
mour. A  kte  critic  tttinks  he  has  discovered  in  it  the 
ground-work  of  the  ''Rebearsat,"  and  similar  satires.  "The 
Looking-Glass**  was  about  fifty  years  ago  revived  at  Co- 
-vent-garden  theatre,  and  is  rnirinted  in  Dodsley's  Coltec- 
tion  of  Old  Plays.  Had  Randolph  lived,  it  is  tbonght  he 
would  have  prodneed  many  more  valuable  pieces ;  bot,  as 
Antony  Wood  says,  being  somewhat  addicted  to  libertine 
-  indulgences,  in  cooteqaence  of  keeping  too  much  c<nn- 
pany,'  and  rtmning  into  fashionable  excesses  with  greater 
freedom  than  his  constitution  could  bear,  he  assisted  in 
.shortening  his  own  days,  and  died  March  17,  1634,  be^ 
■fore  he  had  completed  tbe  age  of  tweiity-nine  years,  at 
the  house  of  William  Sta^rd,  esq.  of  Blatherwyke  ia 
Northamptonshire.  He  was  buried,  with  tbe  ancestors' of 
tbe  family  of  Stafibrd,  in  an  ai(e  adjoining  to  tbe  church  of 
ihat  place,  soon  after  which  a  monument  of  white  marble 
was  erected  over  his  grave,  at  tbe  charge  of  sir  Chrtsto- 
pfaer  (afterwards  lord]  Hatton,  of  Kirhy,  with  an  inscrip' 
tion  upon  it,  in  Latin  and  English  verse,  written  by  our 
autfaei's  intimate  friend  Peter  Hausted.' 

RANDOLPH  (Thomas),  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and 
president  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  the  son  of  Herbert 
Randotpbi  esq.  recorder  of  tbe  city  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  AngusfSO,  17GI.  He  received  his  school  edncdtiori 
at  the  king's  school  in  Canterbury,  then  in  ^rtet  repute, 
under  tbe  rev,  Mr.  Jones.  At  the  early  age  of  fiwrteen, 
J>eing'tben  ft  good  proflcient  in  classical  leBrni/ig,  bemis 
■elected 'into'  a  county  scbolsr^ip  in  Corpus  Christi'  eot- 
lege,  Oxford.'  ^ere  be  entered  upon  a  cenrse  oP  aeai 
-demical  studies  under  the  tuition  of  the  re^.  Mr.  Smith,  iA 
.whicb,"as  Well  it)  bis  whc^e  conduct,  he  ectjuitted 'himself 
to  the'greAV  SBtisfHCtion  of  those  who  were  set^over  hiti'^, 
-hovfng  in  *iew  thronehout  the  sacred  prafesdton/'.tO'wbTcti 
be  bad'beenidestineir frombid eariy  yontb.  He  proceeded 
regularly  through' the  degree  of  Bi  A.  to  that  of  M.  A.^Jthe 
latter 'in  4722.  Iir  1734  he  wa^  ordained  deacon,  ^iitl  iii 
the  folto*ing  year  priesc     At-  the  same'time  he  entered 
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upon  the  daty  of  his  profesaion,  and  undertook  a  cure  at 
Micha  oioderdt&  distance  frQDQ  the  university,  as  that  be 
m^ht  discharge  the  duties  of  it,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
gire  up  his  residence,  and  the  farther  prosecution  of  bia 
studies  th^e.  This  course  of  life'  he  continued  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  returned  to  a  more  strict  residenoe  in  the 
uuivwBiiy ;  nor  was  he  inteat  on  bis  oifn  improvetnenl 
ooly^  but  oceasioially  took  part  in  the  education  of  others, 
and  in  the  govemBKnt  of  h,ia  college^  in  which  be  succeed- 
ed to  a  fellowship  in  1723.  He  took  the  degree  of  fi.  D< 
in'  1730,  and  that  of  D.  D.  in  1735.  In  the  mean  tiqie  bis 
i^utatioa  as  an  able  divine  introduced  htui  to  the  nottce 
of  J>r.PoU«r,  then  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  soon  ^terbis 
translation  to  Canterbury,  collated  bioi  to  the  united 
vicar^es  of  -Perham  and  Wallbaoi  in  Kent.  He  alio 
shortly. after  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Rye,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity,  as  a  person  fit  to  act  as  bis  deputy,  who 
appointed  bini  accordingly.  This  appointment  will  appear 
the  more  honourable,  as  the  divinity  di^utations  Br«  es- 
teemed a  trial  of  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  senior  part 
of  the  aniversity;  and  Dr.  Randolph  acquitted  himielf  is 
SQch  a  maoner,  that  on  a  vacancy  for  the  profvssorghip  in 

[  1741,  his  friends  thought  him  amply  qualified  to  succeedi 

I  but  on  this  occasion  the  superior  interest  of  Dr,  Fanshaw 

carried  the  election  3  and  Dr.  Randolph  retired  to  bit  liv' 
iog  of  Perham. 

About  this  lime  several  bold  and  artful  attacks  were  made 
upon  the  Christian  religion,  which  drew  forth  many  able 
answers  from  the  divines  of  the  cburcb  of  England. 
Amongst  other  works  published  in  favour  of  deism  aiiid  Jn- 
fidelif^y,  w^  that  entitled  "  Christianity  nut  founded  oa 
Aigurabntii"  which^  firom  the  singularity  of  its  positions 
attnuft^  much  notice.  Dr.  Randolph,  was  encouraged  by 
bis  patr9n,  itrchbisbop  Potter,  to  try  his  strenglb  in  con- 

I  broversy  in  answer,  to  this  pUtuaible  writer;,  nor  waa  the 

archbishi^  disappointed  in  the  hopes  be  tmgh^  form  ;  I>r. 
lUndolph's  ^DBftrer,  entitled  "Tfa«  Christiau's  Faith  a  nn 
tipnal  asaemi'  1744,  vraa  cooeid^red  as  a  truly  valuable 

j  ^qujeitipnt  and  met  with  a  moBl  favourable  reception. 

I  .   The  arpbbtshop,  «UI  cooMouiag  his  patronage  to. Dr. 

{^ndolpl^  collated  bim,  , in  )746,  to  the  .rectory  of  .Salt- 

j  wood,  with  the  chapel  of  Hythe  annexed ;  hii  residence, 

'  however)  «t»H  «o^lW>ued  at  Perham,  until  l^e  was  elected, 

without  bis  knowledge,,  or  any  communication  with  the 
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elecukra,  to  be  preiident  of  Corpus  Chruti  eollcgt.    Thi* 

clecuon,  wbich  took  place  April  23,  174S,  enabled  him  to 
4l«vote  tbe  retnuDder  of  bia  life  to  the  plsce  of  his  educa- 
tion, and  the  tcene  of  bit  growing  reputation.  Oxford  be- 
came now  the  principal  place  of  his  residence ;  and  the 
government  of  bis  college,  and  a  (hare  in  that  of  tbe  uni- 
Teriity.  bis  chief  eoiploymeDt  and  concern.  Yet  having 
naturally  an  active  mind,  and  being  ever  vigilant  and  tit- 
teniive  to  all  tbe  duties  of  his  station,  much  of  bis  time  was  ' 
atill  devoted  to  religious  studies,  which  be  considered  m 
included  in  tbe  proper  duties  of  his  sution,  and  as  tbe'ix 
bigfaest  aim.  Many  of  his  bermons  preached  before  the 
anivcrsity  were  printed  by  request,  and  his  larger  work.  , 
upon  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,"  in  answer  to  "  The  , 
&uiy  on  Spirit,"  was  published  in  1753,  and  1754.  Frotn . 
1756,  to  1759  he  held  the  office  of  vice'cbMcellor,.in  wbicb 
be  was  allowed  on  all  bauds  to  have  conducted  himself  with 
temper  and  ability,  at  a  time  when  disputes  ran  bigb,  and 
tbe  btuiness  of  the  university  was  more  than  commou;  tbe 
Vinerian  statutes  having  been  settled,  and  the  delegacy  of 
tbe  pms  reformed,  during  that  period.  These  several  la? 
hours  were  so  well  received  by  the  university,  that  itt  1768 
be  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Margaret  professqrabip 
of  divioity  on  the  death  <^  Dr.  Jenner.  In  the  preceding 
year  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pott«r :  which  promotion  toofc 
place  by  the  recommendation  of  archbishop  Seeker,  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed  by  bishop  Lowtli,  then  bishop  of 
Oxford  ;  and  may  be  considered  as  a  testimony  borne  bjc 
those  eminent  prelates  to  bis  merit  and  character.  From 
this  time  to.  that  of  bis  death  he  was  again  frequently  en-> 
gaged  in  controversy.  The  questiocs  doh  agitated  were 
chiefly,  that  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  and  that  of 
the  doctrine  of  tbe  Trinity  revived  by  Mr.  Lindsey,  and  his 
followers.  On  these  he  published  several  tracu,  and  also 
occasionally  gave  his  assistance  to  others  engaged  Id  th* 
same  cause.  Bodily  inGrmities  he  was  fulHeot  to  for  many 
years  before  hia  death,  but  tbe  faculties  ol  his  mind  wves 
sound  and  unimpaired  to  the  very  last  Within  tbe  Ust  . 
year  of  bii  life  he  finished  and  published  a  work,  which  he 
had  prepared  some  time  before,  on  tbe  "  Ciutions  from 
the  Old  Testament  in  tbe  New."  Rcpeuad  attacks  at 
leecth  brought  him  to  a  state  of  weakness,  under  v^ich 
lie  laboured  for  tbre«  months,  and  died  Marcb  24,  17S1. 
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lie  wu  boried  in  Cor{>iM  ChriiU  doiatar,  whan  ■  OMMni* 
ment  is  erected  to  his  inemor;> 

Dr.  Randolph's  whole  ftteuUon  ww  coafioed  to  his  pro* 
fflstiot^  and  hiaitation  io  the  ivniTenity.  B«ing  coarinacd 
that  the  province  klloued  to.hiw,  If  its  dn^i  tnare  Mthi- 
faily  dtachuged,  was.mffictent  &»  but  own  •mptt^nMott 
•od  for  the  rcuderiiig  IiiiiL.ai]  uieful  qtewboc  of  aocitty,  b* 
WBB  not  dispoied  to  wander  bcyonil  it.  He  ww  »  scaloo* 
supporter,  of  the  doctrines  of  the  chuich  of  £oglBnd)  ffMt 
•  convictiow  that  they  were  those  of  the  raltgi«si  of  Chriett 
It  hjij  sometioies  been  iuvidioualy  urged  by  Oie  cRemiea  Of 
our  refigious,  eatahlishmentr  who  with  .great  pro£rs«ioBs  of 
liberality  are  by  do  means  Bcrupuloiu,i3f  the  tapna  ili'wbieh 
tbtiy  speak,  otthe  doctrines,  discipline*  or  nembais  of  oaf 
cfaur^n,.  tbatiu  aupporten  act  frotn  interested  views.  la 
tinswer  /a  this  charge  thrown  oat  against  hinfslf  ia  cooBinotf 
with  others,  Dc. Randolph  says,  iaa  pre&ce  loai>  itrtended 
work,  '*  OiiQ  of  these  writers  ia.  now  new  fourscore  yean  of 
Bgf^  who  neither  hopes  for,  nor  *ill  aoUck  for  any  thing 
fyjtth^r  in  this  vorU  :  he  fights  under  no  baBoev  but  liiat  . 
(^hi3  Lord  imd  Sa*ionr>  fron  whofa.aloiie  he  ezpottt  his 
reward."  

Vfr.  Randolph  inanied  Mis»-  -Theaauiaa  Hanywootlf 
danghtec'of  William.  Hooywood,  .caq^  of  Cherilop,  one  of 
the'  fomily  of  Booyweod  in.  Keob.:  ^  tbii  lady,  who  died 
in  Dec.  1783,. he  had  tbre^  sooi  and  three  dauglKers,  of 
whotn  there  aarriyed  hinv  the  three  ams,  Thomas,  Her' 
bert,  andJohn;  and  one  daughter,.  Tbomasina,  , 

In  1784,  a  collection  of  the  nKwt  .yaluahta  of  Dr.  RaiH 
dolph's  works  w*a  published,  undju.the  title  of  "  A  Viea 
of  oar  blessed  Sariour's  Miniqtry,  end  the  prooft  of  hit 
divine  inissioa  arising  from  thence  i  together  witha-efaaegB^ 
dissezutiohs,  serowns,.  aiwl  theok^icsl  lectot^",  a  roU.- 
Sve.  To  tbb  is  pr«&sed  sq  account  of  bit  Itfi^  pf  >vhiob 
we  have  availed  ouraelvaim  the  preifint  sketch.!     . 

RANDOLPH  (John],  ^eiate  bishop  of,  Undon,  wai 
the  'yoiing«r  bob'  td  the  prece4iogi  wd  vaa  bom  jnly  S, 
.  1749.  He  becaaac  *■  stadent  of  Corpua  Christi  coU^c^- 
Oxford,  and  took  his  d^p'ccs  at  the  nnial  periods ;  tfart  o£ 
M.A.in  t'774;B.D.  in  17S2;  D.  D.  by  dxploina,  in  138S. 
Ib  1776  be  was.  appcunted  prelector  of  poetry,  andii»17M; 
regius  profescor  (d  Greek.    In  the  Mqne  year  be  WM  pr»*; 
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■entedto  »  prebend  of  SaltBbury-,  and  in  1783'  became 
canon  ofCbriit  church,  regiui  profeswr  of  divinity,  and 
rector' of  Etrelme.  In  the  year  1799  be  wai  elevated  to 
the  bithi^ric  of  Oxford;  traailated  to  that  of  Bangor  ia 
1807;  and  thence  to  London  in  1809.  He  was  elected 
F.  R.  S.  in  1811.  He  passed  a  great  part  of  bis  life  iu  the 
uniTeraity  of  Oxford,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
iriMD  he  was  raised  to  (he  see  of  Oxford,  the  university , 
was  complimented  with  the  nominattoo  by  the  crown.  His 
lordship  was  author  of  many  single  letmons,  and  cbargea 
delivered  on  different  occasions :  also  of  "  I>e  Grccse  Lin- 
gua Studio  Prffilectio  bablta  in  Scbol&  Linguarum,"  1783^ 
and  "  Concio  ad  Clerum  in  Synodo  Provincial)  Cantua* 
riensis  Provincie  ad  D.  Pauli,"  1790.  One  of  his  last 
works  Was  a  report  of  the  progress  made  by  the  National 
School  Society,  to  which  the  general  committee  referred 
in  terms  of  gratitude,  at  their  first  meeting  after  liis  lord-* 
ship's  decease.  They  notice  his  lordship  as  one  **  whose 
latest  employment  had  been  to  slate,  for  the  information 
of  the  public,  the  progress  of  a  work  to  which  he  bad  coa> 
triboted  his  time,  his  labour,  and  his  counsels.  The 
committee  therefore  could  not  fail  to  entertain  a  common 
sentiment  of  profound  regret  for  the  loss  which  they  have 
sustained,  and  to  cherish  in  their  minds  the  liveliest  re- 
collection of  the  service  which  has  been  so  successfully  ful- 
filled by  him  in  this  second  report.  They  wish,  therefore, 
to  add  to  this  document,  designed  for  general  circulation,' 
their  sense  o£  what  is  due  from  the  public,  and  themselves, 
.  to  the  inemory  of  one  wbo  was  a  constant  and  assiduoos 
promoter  of  this  salatary  institiition,  from  its  Arst  esta> 
blishment  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.  The  committee  trusty 
that  this  testimony,  though  limited  to  a  single  object  in 
the  large  field  of  pastoral  duty  in  which  he  was  incessantly 
engaged,  may  serve  to  denote  the  beneiits  which  have  re- 
Bultea  firom  his  prompt,  unwearied,  and  effectual  exer- 
tions.'* The  following  is  the  character  drawn  of  him  by 
Mr..ardideacon  Je£fersOD,  and  which  alludes  to  his  zeal  tot 
the  church,  of  which  he  wta  an  active  member :  "  Fearless 
now  of  being  censored  for  mercenary  adulation,  or  re> 
|Auved  by  unconscious  merit,  a  just  tribute  may  be  paid  t« 
the  character  of  ^at  departed  and  encalted  prelate,  who  is, 
Md  vril)  be,  most  lamented  4>bere  he  was  best:  and  most 
entirely  known.  This  opportunity,  therefore,  is  willingly 
embraced  of  offering  a  heaitfelt  condolence  to  the  ministry 
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of  die  dtoeCfe  on  tfae  affiMsting  said  important  loss,  which, 
in  these  T>eril6a3  ticneBof  coiiCendtng-Becta  and  unsettled 
opi»lon,  btis  uiaen  to  them,  and  to  the  cbturob  :■ — To  them, 
in  tti«  preantore  privation  of^  a  diocesan,  firm  in  his  sup- 
part  of  ectelesiastical  authoricyy  but  considerate  iu  its  ap- 
plication; eOiinently  versed  in  the  letter  of  ecclesiastioal 
kw,  bat  liberal  in  iu  praotical  (lonstniction,  reluctant  io 
imerference^  but  determined  in  duty,  slow  in  the  profes- 
s)«ti  of  eenricei  bot  prompt. in  it>  execution  ;  disinterested 
in 'pBtfonftge,' unwavering  in  measures,  correct  in  judg' 
taem,  attentive  in  council,  and  kind  and  ctxnpatsioimte  to 
distress i-w-Tfi  the  church,  in  the  premature  privation  of  « 
AHbevj  diligentintervites  and  services,  lAit  unostentatioos 
in  pietif  knd  devotion ;  sound  aad  unrelaxing  in  her  doo- 
tfinejjand^faith,  bat  discreet  in  zeal,  and  comprefaenuTe 
in>:efaarity)' ever  vi^iAt  in  defending  her  interests,  ever 
forwandt'in'bssening  her  privileges,  and  ever  able  in  the 
UBcrtion  atid  the  defence."  This  high  character,  how- 
ever, has  :  been  thought  capable  of  abatement.  It  was 
perhapf  unfortDMBte  that  he  succeeded  a  prelate  of  the 
nild  and  conoitiating  temper  of  Dr.  Porteus,  and  that  he 
uodertook  the  goTCrmnent  of  a  diocese,  which,  above  all 
others,  requires  such  a  temper.  It  waa,  perhaps,  not  lesa 
unfortanMe  that  in  his  first  charge  to  the  clergy  of  thia 
diocese,  he  betrayed  no  little  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
religious' Dpi Btons,  and  the  creeds  of  those  sectaries  against 
whom  he  wished  to  warn  his  clergy. 

Bishop  Randolph  died  suddenly  on  the  28th  of  July, 
■liiiS:  He  was  one  of  the  governors  of  the  Ciiarter-hause; 
tnMtee  o£  the  British  Museum  ;  dean  of  the  Chapel  royal ; 
visitor  of  Smdu  coUe^e^  and  provincial  dean  of  Canterbury.^, 
:  RAPHAEL,  orRAFFAELLO,  whose  fanily  name  was 
SiKZto,  was  bom  in  the  ci^  of  UrbiBtf>,  March  Z8,  1485. 
He  was  the  only  sbild  of  John  Saozio^  a  paints,  .who^ 
choagbof  no  great  profoasioRal  criebrity,  encouraged  hi* 
son's  inclinsuoD  forthe  art,  and  after  having  taught  hint 
wliafrhe  cooldj-hadthe  geod-aeose  and  diffidence  in  his 
ftwn  talents,  to  phicehim  under  the  oaie  of  Peter  Peru? 
^no,  when  in  his  thirteenth  y^r.  Pemgino,  who,  fmn 
Isis  style  of 'design,  pronmuiced  that  be  would  be  a  great 
«i«i,  regarded  him  withifiecaHar  affeouon,  and  Raphael, 
Juriog  the  three  yean  that  he  ireaiaiaed  with  this  artist,  to 
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pCffectly  kdoptcd  h»  tnanoer,  ^at  bit  works  were  not  to 
M  dittinguiabed  from  tbow  of  hi>  mMter ;  which  wu  so  far 
froB)  creating  any  jealowy  in  tbc  mind  of  the  latter,  that 
00  the  renrn  of  lUpbwl  to  Perugia,  after  his  visit  to  Fio- 
r«acc,  be  was  the  first  to  sdnire  his  works  and  procWm 
bis  impreremeot. 

In  14S9,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Raj^el  left  Perugia, 
and  went  with  Pinturicchio  to  Siena,  to  assist  bin  in  paint-* 
ing  fot  tlie  library  of  the  cathedral,  the  bistoiy  of  Pius  1T« 
wtucfe  was  executed  in  ten  iaige  pictores,  of  wfaich  Ra* 
phael  made  the  greater  part,  if  not  all  tbe  designs,  and 
■asftted  in  painting  them.  Before  this  worh  was  com- 
I^eted,  he  left  Siena,  probably  about  190S,  to  parsne  his 
studies  at  Florence,  where  the  great  names  ef  Leanardo 
da  Vinci  and  Michael  Angelo  flourished  with  riral  pte-eaii- 
Jienee,  and  where  he  immediately  became  consciaub  of  the 
inferiority  of  tbe  style  which  he  had  been  uughi  and  pmc- 
Used.  Here  be  acquired  tbe  esteem  of  some  persomof 
.  tcninence,  and  pursued  bis  studies  with  avidity  until  1504, 
wbea  ba  was  oiiliged  to  visit  Urbino  to  arrange  same 
domestic  affairs,  and  at  interrals  painted  fonr  smaU  pic* 
tures  for  ^e  duke  of  Urbino,  which  were  tsnch  este^n- 
ed.  He  then  w«nt  to  Perugta  to  paint  ssreral  pictniat  for 
the  convents,  which  were  ul  so  much  adiaiied,  Aat  com* 
tnissioos  pressed  upon  bim  ;  but  his  desire  to  return  to  Flo-> 
tence  made  bim  leave. one  which  was  bagw>  m  fresco  for 
the  monastery  of  St.  Serero,  to  be  terminated  by  bis  old 
master  Perugino. 

In  Fiotence  he  again  punued  his  studies  wi^  uarctaU- 
ting  assiduity ;  and  the  Branoacci  and  Cotsiui  ciu^wis  in 
the  cbnrch  of  the  Carmelites,  painted  by  Maaacde,  .were 
Us  fisvourite  school;  but  of  living  artists  these  wasf»;one 
to  whom  h«  wea  ao  m<ueh  attached  aa  Fra.  Bartalomeo,  by 
whose  inatrection  and  example  be  improved  himaelf  in 
oolom^g,  and  the  principles  of  chiaroscuro ;  and  irt  retora 
be  gave  his  friend  some  iafornmtion  in  pcnpective<  Tbe 
w«rK  to  which  his  mind  was  at  ibis  time  particularly  ditact* 
ed,  ^as  a  cartoon  fer  a  pqetuK,  which,  when  be  left  Peru- 
gia, be  engaged  to  paint  for  tb«  ehurch  of  St.Fnacis. 
Thit  picture,  wbt(A  represents  the  body  of  Christ  bovne  to 
tite  sepulchre,  be  aftetrwards  painted  in  Perugia,  and  it 
ttbttined  so  nuoh  eredit,  that  bis  profeisiotiel  rank  was 
from  that  time  decidedly  established.  It  shewed  the  ad- 
vantages he  had  itcqulred  by  study,  and  tbe  benefit  be 
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derived  Iroin  the  fiiendihip  of  Fra.  Bartt^nMo ;  fortbit  mt 
the  first  step  be  had  taken  to  overcome  the  reitrainta  of  hik 
previous  education.  Wbcn  the  picture  was  fisiahed  be 
■gain  returned  to  Florence ;  wai  much  sought  after  hj 
men  of  tauot  and  nith  aacumolated  reputation  bia  fame 
loon  extended  itself  to  the  Vatican.  Julius  II.  waa  tfam 
popes  s  g^eat  puroo  of  the  arts,  and  baviag  begrd  of  Ra- 
phael, invited  him  to  Rome  in  1508,  and  received  hiqi 
with  the  most  flattering  oiarlis  of  diittnotion.  Here  being 
immedtatelj  cooimissioned  to  paint  one  of  the  state  ahaon- 
bers  of  the  Vatican,  which  the  pope  wai  then  oinamenting 
with  great  taste  and  splendour,  Raphael  ezeouted  his 
*■  School  of  Athens,"  which  gave  such  entire  aatisfaction  to 
.the  pope,  that  all  the  pictures  by  the  various  nniteirB  already 
painted  in  tlic  different  rooms,  were  ordered  to  be  effaced, 
and  the  walls  prepared  to  transmit  to  posterity  his  own  on- 
TivaHcd  genius.  The  only  work  preserved  from-tUs  gene- 
ral dettruetion  was  the  ceiling  of  one  of  these  rooms,  die 
fourth  in  the  suite,  which  had  been  painted  by  Perugine, 
and  was  ssved  at  Raphaers  intercession.  So  aniablo  a 
-tnit  (tf  character  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

This  extensive  undertaking,  wbich  it  waa  for  RapluAl 
alone  to  plan  and  execute,  be  appears  to  have  formed  into 
one  general  design  to  shew  Che  triumph  of  the  Ohiistiap 
-religion  {in  the  catholic  fonn},  its  divine  authority,  and 
■the  depeadence  of  hnmao  laws  on  its  pervading  iniusBse. 
Bet  tUietber  in  diis  arrangement  diere  wax  any  refined 
syston  of  tnetaphysics,  intending  to  conduct  man  from  a 
savage  state  by  the  paths  of  religion  and  philosophy  to  a 
more  intimate  anion  with  the  great  first  catve,  must  owv 
be  left  to  fuiaiful  theoriets,  as  neither  the  painter  nor  his 
cotMemporaries  bave  left  us  any  written  data  for  sppcida- 
tion.  Of  these  rooms,  which,  in  honour  of  hit  name,  aw 
called  the  ihaaze  of  Rafdiae),  the  first  is  a  grand  saloon 
dedicated  to  the  emperor  Constantine,  in  wbi^  are  repre- 
tented  four  principal  events  in  his  reiga.  The  second 
etan^  cahibits  four  eiliaordtnary  miracles,  two  from  aa- 
cred  bistory,  and  two  from  the  legends  of  the  chucdi, 
T%e  tbtrd-funaa  ia  dedicated  to  those  braitches  of  know- 
ledge that«erve  tnoat  to  elevate  the  human  miad,  and  dtg- 
tkty  oar  oatifre  in  ^«  rank  of  created  beings,  of  iriiish  tbe 
priootp^  sn^ets-  ai«  peetry,  philosopby,  ^oriapradenc^ 
'  and  thea4ogy.  The  subjects  of  the  fourth.  sUnzA  are  two 
bfilorie^  from  th«  liEe  of  Leo  III. ;  and  two  miracuhHW, 
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from  the  life  of  Leo  IV.  These  are  all  sappoted  to  hive 
been  ezecated  before  1517,  sntl,  nich  ■mailer  pictures  on 
the  ceiliegfl  of  the  lecond  and  third  sunza,  are  all  designed 
by  Raphael,  and  painted  in  fresco  by  himself,  brs  scholan 
knd  auiitants ;  and  three  centuries  of  unsoccessfal  emsla- 
tion  hare  already  made,  their  eulogiuoi.  - 
'    Altbongh  we  see  in  tiiese  the  abrogate  of  his  pewen  in 

Eoetical  -conception  and'  exeonion,  this  extraordinary  ex- 
ibition  of  talent  is  not  likely  at  the  first  view  to  be  impres- 
sive to  a  general  observer.  Even  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  hM 
recorded  his  diMppointment,  and  the  cawea  of  it,  bat  be  also 
. records  the  way  in  which  his  prejudices  tftereat  length  ra^ 
.noted,  and  himRelf  compelled  to  acknowledge 'that  he  bad 
originally  formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  periicotion  of  ttn, 
and  that  this  grtat  painter  was  well  entitled  to  tke  'high 
rank  which  he  b<Jd8  in  the  estimation  of  tbe  world.     , 

On  the  death  of  Julius  11.  in  1513,  Raphael  «w  ho- 
noured with  the  same  favour  and  esteem  4ty  bt»  sueeessor 
Leo  X;  under  whose  patronage  he  ccntinned'  tbe  'gfMt 
work  of  tbe  statize.  He  painted  also  in  the  Yaticah  in 
«hiaro3curo  twelve  whole-length  6gures  of  the  apovdes, 
but  which,  from  various  causes,  have  been  siitee  destroyed; 
and  he  made  designs  to  ornament  one  of  the  anjades  in  the 
grand  coritVe  of  the  palace,  now  called  the  loggia,  cotiuKi^ 
ing  of  fifty-two  historical  subjects  from  the  Bible,  and  am- 
.brnque  decorations,  which  were  all  painted  by  his  sobolars, 
or  with  eirceptions'too  doubtful  and  uoeerlaia  to  identtfy 
any  particular  part  tobe  of  his  own  hand.  Fev  this  pofitin 
'he  also  made  a  Series  of  large  historjcat  oartooDS'fHim  tbe 
.aacred  writings,  representing  in  thirteen  ««nip««t{oiis.lbe  _ 
'Origin  and  progress  of  (he  Christian  religion,  to  be«Oeaatett 
-in  tapastfy,  intisnded  asan  addition^  decoratibntwibhe-ball 
'of  Constontinel  Seveit  of  these  carLOons,  fram'fhe  con- 
currence of  fortunate  ci*oomst*nces,  ««  n»win  tbo  col- 
lection of  his  Britannic  -ranjesty )  bat  tbe  othwii  were  most 
probably  mutilated  or  k»t,.  aitd  thei  tapestries' •  thtfnuelvWs 
■were  dispensed  when  the  VaHoau  pnlaoewas  sacked  by  tbe 
French  in  .IT98.'  ...  ,^ 

Raphael,  though  possessing  pre-traMiient.poweM'a*  a 
-pidinter,  had  not  suffered  ihat,  profsssifm-alane  te  obaorh 
his  mind;  he  bad  Mudied:  ai<cbitec«ure  ii«dw  Braman^, 
.  and  in  chastity  of  designmis  not  inferior  to  that  dirtin- 
.  goisbed  artist,  who  in  ^11  confideaeeioC  his  abilities,  ire- 
commended  him  as  l^is  succeMor,  to  oo«doct  tbe  great  w^k 
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efStPeur's,  to  which  recommendiUioD  his ;hoUiien. paid 
4iie  Mtention.  According  to  the  pope's  brief  on  ibii  occR- 
sion,.dated  August  15IS,  his  salary  was  fixed  at  three  hun- 
dred golden  crowDs,  or.lipf.  per  annum.  For  so  impor- 
MUH  aji  uajdenaking  this  sum  would  seem  to  be  a  very  ina- 
dequate remuneratioQ ;  but,  .as  his  biographer  observes,. in 
our  owQ  country,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  subsequent 
ifi  tbif -period,  sir  Cbristophei  Wren  did  .not  receive  mon 
tb/m  SOO^  per  annum,  £6t  the  building  of  St.Paul'8,  which 
i|)cli)def)  draughts,  models,  making  estimates' and  cpo- 
tracts,  examining  and  adjusting  all  bills  and  accQunts,  with 
oeimaDt  persoual  superintendance,  and  giving  instructions 
to  the  actifiDera  ip  erery.  department.  St.  Peter's,  which 
.owt  moco'tkio  a  century  to  eomplete,  underwent  so. many 
phange*  by  tlte  various  architects  employed,  that  it  would 
be  aow  eKtrenely  diflScult  to  particularize  with  anydegrea 
of.  cenlainty  the  different  pacts  of  it  which  were.execated 
hjfr  Rapbael,  It  appears,  however,  that  it  is  to  him  we  are 
jfidebteti  for  the  general  plan  of  the  church  as  it  now  exists. 
Ib  11,15,  Raphael  went  with  the  pope  to  Florence,  .and 
mttda.a  design  for  the  fafade  of  the  ehurch  of  St..LareDaa': 
4nd^  Jweordiag  to.  Vasari,  he  was  also  the  archi^eot  of  ^a 
iRiagni&ccnt  house  for  the  bishop  of  Trcja,  which  :still 
^iat.ilt»  in  the  street  of  St.  Gallo  .in  that,  city,;  but  of  the 
different  buildings  designed  or  executed  by  Rapbad,  that 
jOH  which  his  reputation  as  an  artist  is  thought  principally 
A9  tt»,  u  the  CaEbrelli  palace  at  Rome.  .The.otber  build- 
-isge  of  EUptael  still  existing  are,  a  palace  for  M.  Giovaaiii 
3apti»ta  dell' Aquila,  opposite  to  the  church  of  8.  Maria 
idcUa  Vallicelta,  in  Rome;  a  villa  for  cardinal  Juliuad* 
■Ms^cif  afterwards  pope  Clement  VII. ;  and  for  the  prinee 
iCbigi  be  buiU  a.  set  of  stables  in  the  Longara,  and  a  chapel 
w  tbeohnrch  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo.  This  priuce  was 
a  diatinguistied  patron  of  Raphael,,  and  much  employed 
hio. .  For  hipa  he  painted  in  fresco,  in  one  of  the  roosM 
0f,bi)  Casino  ia.tbe  Longara,  now  called  the  Farnesina,  ia 
pictveofGalMca  drawn  by -dolphins,  and  surrounded  with 
tritons,  &c.  which  would  appear  to  have  been  m^ch  ad^ 
mired  and .praiacdhy  hie  friciKl  count  Castiglione,  from  a 
'lW«r  atiU  esjating  by.RApbaet  to  that,  nobleman,  which 
the  reader  enay  see  in. our.  principal  authority.  For  prince 
.Ghigi  he  painted  in  fresco,  on  the  spandrels  of  an  arch  in 
iroat  of  tlie  Ghigi  chapel  io  the  church  of.  S.-  Maria  della 
Pftce,:a  large al)«g0ricai  subject  of  Sihyb  delivering.iheir 
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profrbaeiM  ier  the  oonfinnttiDD  of  tbe  rovetkd  rd^tu 
Tin  wotfc  WM  bigUy  «ueciiied  when  finubed  ;  bsi  ia  n«<r 
wttanaxMeij  bhicIi  it^ured,  utd  pvtt  »m  entirely  a^oed- 
For  hii  Caaino  in  tW  Longara,  Raphael  made  a  aariea  oS 


MigoB  from  Apolvms'a  biatory  of  Cnpid  sad  Payabct 
whin  ware  paiatad  by  hiatsdf  «nd  bii  acbokurioD  a  eeUiiig 
ti  a  ipaoioua  hall.    What  part  wai  painted  by  hioiielf  it 


WQuU  Qotb*  caay  at  this  time  to  aacertun,  as  tka  worit 
baa  •a6bn4  nvicb  by  beiag  origimlly  espoacd  to  th«  apca 
air,  8f  the  lof^ia  of  tbe  Vatican  is  at  pretsnt,  and  by.be- 
iog  TcpMOtad  and  repaired. 

In  tbe  cfaareb  of  St.  Anguttin,  Raphael  paiated  in  freaoD* 
on  oae  of  ita  piers,  tbe  propbitt  Isaiah,  intentled  as  ib«. 
tonmeaMment  of  a  seriei  of  pictures  to  omameat  Untt'. 
cbmeh,  bat  soom  dispttte  friiiiig  concerning  thflexpeMOi 
tba  &tben  selinqaiihed  their  de8ig:u  ;  a  loss  tnnch  to  b« 
regretted,  aa  the  style  of  this  pidture  is  equal  to  hit  beat 
ewka^  This  dispute  conoernittg  the  price  is  «aid  to  have 
beea  rcfefred  to  Michael  Angelo  to  adjust,  who  settted  'it 
ineoe  wordy  by  telling  tbe  (ittben  that  the  knee  alotie  was, 
wortb  mor«  meoey.  Raphael  id*o  decorated  bis  owd  villa 
in  Boom,  tvbich  now  belongs  to  tbe  oardioul  I>ona,  inth 
urabesque  ofnaments,  a  group  of  fignres  shooting'  at  a 
Mrget,  and  a  kduU  bistorwal  subject,  called  tbe  Maniagtt 
si  Roxana. 

Raphael  was  not  only  enpinent  ai  a  paintar  and  aa  an^i^ 
<ect,  but  be  was  dsiirous  to  emulate  the  repatatioa  of  hit 
great  conttmpocary,  Michael  Angelo,  in  being  a  seatpior 
also.  We  are  iofarmed  that,  nilb  his  own.  hand  be  ejie- 
snted  tome  statues  hot  «ne  only  i*  referred  to  by.  tbe 
•BonymODi  auUioc  of  the  Milan  MS.  which -was  the  stauteL 
Df  a  child,  then  m  the  pos^esfiion  of  inlie  Rpmano ;  and 
nf  this.  Btalfie  there  «aa  he  no  doubt,  as  it  is  also  reoogniaed 
by'  cou«t  C^Higlipoe,  in  «  letter  (^  tbe  year  lftS3  )  but 
■riia*  iracsue  of  it  is.not  knowo.  There  is,  however,  is 
tho  Ghigi  cbapel  in  tbe  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  a 
atatue' of  Jonah  from  his  ovio  nodiJ,  and  executed -'ilk 
marhlBt  under  his  immediate,  diFection^  by  Loren^MtO, 
arhiob  remains  an  extraordinary  instAtfce  o£  the  veraatiiilijr 
of  his  powers,  as  this  HpeaiMea-  of  sculpture  nu^'fairty 
lank  witb  the  best  ptoductionB  of  modem  Rcttae. 

In  th«  midst  of  his  pcofctHtoaa^  reputatMn,  Rapttael  wok 
•qualiy  caressed  by  the  learned  and  the  great,  tnanjF  ioi- 
staaC9  «f  which  are  given  by  his  Ut«  biognipberi  M>- 
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Doftpa,  whnBC  ^bdrMe  ntrimtive  we  principntly  follow. 
ijeoX.  ragfiitled  {Uphnel  with  tfacfaigheit  «ueeni ;  b«  wai 
tBlioh^wnt  his  penon,  was  nad*  giw>in  of  the  ebainber, 
ind  it  even  said  to  faftve  had  teawn  to  expect  the  honours 
of  .As  purple,  which  h  the  alleged  cause  for  his  not  marry- 
it^tt^  niece  of«krdinal  di  fiibbienb,  who  was  desirous  of 
tbedUimWe, 

.'in  titi  oMridtMi' of  Hfe,  and  In  the  foil  possession  of  its 
enjc^fowiaw,  KapNael  became  «n  oBtbrtuiMte  victim  to  the 
b8mar6dw«tat»  of  the  medical  kaewledge  of  his  time  ;  and 
^oi  the  unscientific  manner  in  which  his  death  has  been 
n^onoAj  the  gtossaat  mistpprefaetf sions  have  arisen  as  to 
tfaeicaase  of  itj  and  in  particutar  it  has'been  attributed  to 
sensual  wrsgubritfes,  for  which  there  seems  no  foundation 
infcet.  H«  became  ewly  attached  to  a  yAung  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  baker  at  Rome,  and  thence  called  by 
way  of  diatinotton  La  Belk  Fomarina,  and  she  became  his 
iniMttess.  To'her  be  appear*  to  have  been  solely  and  con- 
«taiUly  aitadwd,  and  left  her  by  hia-mll  in  a  state  of  inde- 
pendence. His  constitution,  howeTCtr*  was  delicate,  and 
hib  labours  in  his  profession  sA  great,  as  probably  to  add  to 
thatdeKcacT;  and  when  he  Was  seized  with  a  Yt<^ent  fever, 
for  which'  bis  injudicions  physicians  prentrifoed  copious 
bleeding,  we  are  not  to  wohder  that  his  GoaHtitation  sunk 
wider  such  treatment.  He  became  indeed  so  rapidly  re- 
dsced,  that  he  bad  oAly  time  to  nrnke  hb  will,  and  confordi 
to  the  last  dffioes  of  religion,  befttre  his  death,  which  took 
■phwp  April  7,  1520,  in  the  Uiirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
1%tu,  stiys  his'biographer,  terminated  the  life  of  the  most 
iHustridus  palnicwof  modern  times;  and,  fdr  any  data  we 
-hiw«'to  (be  eontmry,  periiaps  the  moat  emtnient  that  erer 
Itnsd  sA'atty  })feriod  of  die  world. 

m  Ml«^U;  after  leaving  to  Irisnmtress  a  sofSciency  to 
Hvti  ioa*|)endent,  he  bequeathed  the  rest  of  his  property 
Mat  iwhtioll  atUi^ne,  and  to  two  of  his  scholars,  Julio 
RoM^o;  and' Franeeslio'Penni;  appoiAtin^  an  intimate 
friehd  Ttidni  da  Pe«ifl'  Msf  executor.  His  body  lay  in 
irtace  In^e'ball  trfhis  owt^  house,  and  the  celeb(«ted  pie- 
fOWef  the  Trmsflg*«rtten,  which  Se  had  jnst  finished, 
■<r»i8 'placed  at  (b<*  headdf-rtw  tbom.  His  remains  were 
afterwards  teftKrtwd'trttH'  ^atftmeral  pomp  to  the  Pan- 
theon, wberie  the  last  ceremonies  were  performed,  and  at 
this  r^tjuest  rfPLeo  X.  cardinal  Bttnbo  wrot^an  inscription, 
to-  faonedt  his  memory,  tind  mark  the  place  of  his  interment. 
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Tbeie  particulars  we  have  telected  from  tbc  b£st  lifeof 
thii  great  artist  tbat  bai  appeared  in  tbis  countnr,  whtlcn 
by  R.  Duppa,  esq.  and  prefinad  to  bis  splendid  publicatioa 
of  "  Heads  from  the  Fresco  pictuies  of  Rafiadlo  io  the 
Vatican,'*.! 802,  as  a  companion  to  bis  "  Heads  of  Micbwol 
Angelo."  Mr.  Duppa  concludes  with  a  critical  esisj  oq 
tbe  merits  of  Raphael,  too  long  for  our  limiu,  and  loo 
valuable  to  be  injnred  by  abridgment  In  Sir  Joshua 
Reyoolds'  lectures  are  many  interesting  and  inportaat 
observations  on  the  name  subject,  which  in  truth  m«flt. 
enter  deeply  into  every  discussion  on  tbe  art.  We  mi;^ 
refer  likewise  to  Opie's  lectures,  Barry's. woriis,  amlicttier 
autbors  who  have  professedly  or  incidentally,  treated.^ 
Raphael.  Tbe  present  professor  of  painting -hiss  a  notsi  tgi 
the  subject  which  may  not  form  an  improper  aonctuaioa  to 
oar  article,  as  be  appears  to  bare  on  tbis  oacasioD  AKerted 
bis  highest  powers  of  discriminatiTs  eriucism.        ^i  -. '     .  -• 

"Tbe  general  opinion,"  says  Mr,  Fuseii,"  baa.  plaosd 
Raphael  at  tbe  head  of  bis  art,  not  because  be  posseBscd<B 
decided  superiority  over  every  other  painter  in  everybraMb, 
but  because  no  other  artist  ever.arrired  at  unitiBg  with  bis 
owo  peculiar  excellence  all  tbe  other  parts  of  tbe  art  in  an 
equal  degree  with  him,  The  drama,  or  in  other  words  tbe 
representation  of  character  in  conflict  with,  passion,  was 
■his  sphere;  to  represent  this,  bis  invention  in  tbachoioeof 
the  moment,  bi^  composition  in  tbe  .arrangMuent  of  .bis 
actors,  and  bis  expression  in  the  delipeation  of  their  ^uuv 
tions,  were,  and  are,  and  perhaps  will  be  unrivalled^  And 
to  tbk  be  added  a  tityle  of  design  dictated  by  tbe  subjart 
itself,  a  colour  suited  to  tbe  subject, , all  the  grace  s/biih 
-propriety  permitted,  or  sentiment  suggested^  and  as  ameb  , 
chiaroscuro  as  was  cooipatible  with  his  suprsme  desire  of 
.perspicuity  and  evidence.  It  is  thwcfore  onlywiten^  he 
forsook  the  drema,  to  make  excursioni  into  tbe  pure  epic 
or  sublime,  that  his  forms  .become  inadequate,  and  wepte 
inferior  to  those  of  M.  Angelo :  it  isoolyin  subjects  where 
colour  feom  a  vehicle  becomes  the  rulijig  principle,  that  lie 
is  excelled  by  Titian  ;  be  yieldsto  Correggio  only  in  tbat 
grace  and  tbat  chiaroscuro  which  is  less  tbe  miuisteF  of 
propriety  and  sentiment,  than  its  charming  .abuse  or  volup- 
tuous excess;  and  sacriiicea  to  tbe  eye  what.  wi«  claimed 
in  vain  by  the  mind. 

"  Michael  Angelo  appears  to  have  bad  tio  in&ncy;  if 
be  bad,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  it :  bia  earliest  works 
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cqoal  in  principle  and  elementi  of  style  the  vigorous  off- 
aprings  of  bis  virility :  Raphael  we  see  in  bis  cndie,  we  hear 
him  stammer.;  but  propriety  rocked  tbe  cradle,  and  cha- 
racter formed  his  lips.  Eren  in  the  trammels  of  Pietro 
Pemgino,  dry  and  servile  in  bis  style  of  design,  formal 
and  gotfaic  in  his  compoiition,  he  traced  what  was  essential, 
and  separated  it  from  what  was  accidental,  in  figure  and 
subject.  Tbe  works  of  Lionardo,  and  the  cartoon  of  Piaa, 
invigorated  his  eye,  but  it  was  the  antique  that  completed 
tbe  system  which  he  had  begun  to  establish  on  nature, 
yrom  the  antique  be  learned  discrimination  and  propriety 
of  form.  He  found  that  in  tbe  construction  of  the  body, 
ifae  anicalation  of  the  bones  was  tbe  true  cause  of  ease  and 
grace  in  the  action  of  tbe  limbs,  and  that  the  knowledge  of 
this  wu  tbe  true  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  ancients. 
He  discovered  that  certain  features  were  fittest  for  certun 
expressions  and  peculiar  to  certain  characters ;  that  such  a 
.bead,  such  bands,  and  such  feet,  are  the  stamen  or  the 
growth  of  such  a  body;  and  on  pbjsioenomy  established 
.uatformity  of  parts.'  When  be  designed,  bis  attention  was 
immediately  directed  to  tbe  primary  intention  and  motive 
.  of  .bis  figure,  next  to  its  genei-al  measure,  then  to  tbe  bones 
.and  tfaeir  articulation,  from  them  to  the  principal  muscles 
or  tbd  muscles  eminently  wanted,  to  tlieir  attendant  nerves, 
and  at  last,  to  tbe  more  or  less  essential  minutiae ;  but  the 
characteristic  part  of  Uie  subject  is  infallibly  the  characteris- 
tic part  of  his  design,  whether  it  he  a  rapid  sketch,  or  a 
isore  finished  drawing.  The  strokes  of  his  pen  or  pencil 
tbemseWes  are  characteristic:  they  follow  the  direction  and 
t»sture  of  tbe  part;  fiesb  in  tbeir  rounding,  tend.otts  in 
stmigbt,  bones  ia.  angular  lines. 

"  Sacb  was  the  felicity  and  propriety  of  Raphael  when 
employed  in  tbe  dramatic  evolutions  of  character!  botb 
suffered  when  he  attempted  ta  abstract  the  forms  of  subli- 
mity and  beauty;  tbe  painter  of  humanity  not  often  wielded 
with  success  superiiutBan  weapons.  His  gods  nfver  rose 
Jtbove  prapbecki  or  puriarcbal  forms ;  if  the  fiiijr«r  of  Mi- 
'  cbael  Angeloiinp(%*sed  the  divine  countenance  oftener  with 
sternness  than  awe,  the  gods  of  Raphael  are  sometimes  too 
affitble  and  mild^  like  him  who  speaks  to  Jacob  in  a  ceiling 
of  tbe  ViUican ;  or  too  violent,  like  him  who  separates  ligbt 
from  darkness  in  the  Loggia  of  the  same  place.  But  titougb, 
to  tpesk  with  Mengfl^  ie  was  chiefly  made  to  walk  with 
difnity  on  earthy  he  soared  above  it  in  the  conception  of 
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Cfaritt  on  Tabor,  and  still  more  in  the  frown  of  the  an^U 
countenance  that  witben  tbe  strength  of  HeKodonis. 
'  *'  OF  ideal  Female  beauty,  though  he  himself  in  his  letter 
to  count  Castiglione  tells  as,  that  from  its  scarcity  in  life, 
he  made  attempts  to  reach  it  by  an  idea  formed  in  bis  own 
mind,  he  certainly  \ranted  that  standard  which  gtiided  him 
in  character ;  his  goddesses  and  mythologic  females  Are  no 
more  than  aggravations  of  the  generic  forms  of  Micfaafcl 
Angelo.  Roundness,  mildness,  sanctimony,  and  insipidity, 
compose  in  general  ihe  Features  and  airs  of  his  Madonnas^ 
transcripts  of  the  nursery  or  some  favourtte  face.  The 
•'  Madonna  del  Impanato,'  the  *  Madonna  delia  Sedia,* 
the  *  Madonna  bel la,*  share  more  or  less  of  this  insipidity, 
which  arises  chiefly  from  the  bigh,  rounded,  smooth  fore- 
head, the  shaven  vacuity  between  theardied  semiHrcuhir 
leyebrows,  their  elevation  above  the  eyes,  and  the  ungrace- 
ful division  and  Kcanty  growth  of  hair.  This  indeed  might 
be  the  result  of  his  desire  not  to  stain  the  virgin  character 
of  sanctity  with  the  most  distant  faint  of  coquetry  or  mere- 
tricious charms;  for  in  his  Magdalens  be  thrtiws  the  hair 
with  luxuriant  profasion,  and'  surrounds  the  breast  and 
shoulders  with  nndnlating  waves  and  pkids  of  gold.  The 
character  of  Mary  Magdalen  met  his,  it  was  the  character 
.  of  a  passion.  It  is  evident  from  every  pictnre  or  design, 
at  every  period  of  his  art,  in  which  she  had  a  part,  that  be 
supposed  her  enamoured^  When  she  follows  the  body  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  tomb,  or  throws  herself  dishevelled  over 
hia  feet,  or  addresses  him  when  be  bears  his  cross,  the  cast 
of  her  features,  her  mode,  her  action,  are  the  character  of 
love  in  agony.  When  the  drama  inspired  Raphael)  hia 
women  became  definitions  oF  grace  and  pathos  at  once. 
Such  is  the  exquisite  line  and  turn  of  the  averted  half- 
kneeling  female  with  two  children,  among  the  spectators 
■of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Heliodorus;  her  attitude^ 
the  turn  of  her  neck,  -supplies  all  face,  and  intimates  more 
than  he  ever  expressed  by  featurfts."* 

RAPHELENGIUS  (FRAnaa),  a  learned  writer  of  the 
'16th  centnry,andprofessoi-  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden, 
Vas  born  Febrnary  27,  1339,  at  Lanoy,  in  French  Flanders. 
He  began  his  studies  3t  Oftflnt,  And  after  seme  intiermptioti 
from  the  death  of  bis  (ather,  resumedtheiB'stNuremberg 
and  Paris,  where  he  applied   with  great   assidnity  to  the 

'  Libbjr  Ht.I>iippb~Filk«itlMil>;Fw«U.-^irJ-Kejiu>U('*  Works.  9c« 
Woe.  fcc. 
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Greek  aHct  Hsbrew  langutges,  under  the  tbleu  masters, 
HfitU  the  civil  ymn  obliged  him  tO'g«  iQio  Eiigliuid,  wbera 
he  taogbt  Greek  at  Cambridge^  After  Bocae  time  be  re- 
turned to  the  Netherlands,  endt  in  16e&,  jni^riBd  adaugbter 
of  CbristDpbw  Plaathi,  ibe  celebrated  piintfet.  llapbcleii' 
^UB  assisted  bii  iitriiar-in-law  in  correcting  bis  boohs,  which 
be  mlso  enriched  with  notea.and  prefMes,  and  was  partico- 
kity  engaged  io  the  Polyglot  Bible  of  Antwerp,  printed 
n  lfi7l,  by  order  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain,  In  li85  he 
settled  at  Leyden,  wkenePlaiitio  hadaprinting-ofQce;  la* 
baured  tbere  with  his  usimi  assiduity,,  and  was  chosen,  &r 
ht«  IcafDing,  to  be  profeawr  of  Hebrew  aiid  Anduc  in  that 
tattversity.  He  died  July  20,  IS97,  aged  fifty-cigbl,  lear- 
•eg,  ^'BeinarksatidcorreciiunaontbeCbaldee Paraphrase;" 
•  "  llebi««t  Gvanmar  i"  a  "  Chal^ee  Dictionary,"  in  the 
J)ietionary  to  the  Polyglot  of  Antwerp;  ao  **  Arabic  Lezi- 
COA,"  1613,  4ta;  and  other  works.  One  of  bis  tons,  of 
the  Bane  nine,  ^ablished  notes  on  Seneca's  Tragedies^ 
end  '*  £logi8  carmine  elegtBOo  in  imagines  50  doctorum 
viroroea,"  Aat.  UST,  foL' 

RAPI^f  (Nicholas),  a  French  poet,  was  bero  at  Fonle- 
Dai-le-eomte,  in  Poitou,  in  1535,  He  was  rice-sencBchal 
of  bis  native  province,  and  weDtsEterwardsto  Paris,  idkere 
Heary  III.  nade  him  provost  of  the  high-constable's  juris- 
diotion,  which  office  he  betd  till  1598.  Inhisoldage  be 
determioed  to  retire  to  Fontenai-le-Conite,  and  died  at 
Poitieiv,  February  15,  1 609,  aged  seventy-four,  leaving- a 
iiaiily.  His  biographers  differ  very  much  in  their  character 
of  thn  RD^r>  u  n»7  be  seen  by  comparing  our-  authori- 
tiea^  A.iMnsiderable  part  of  his  Latin  poems  may  be  fonnd 
ia  ton.  lih  of  "  Les  D^tices  dss  Poeiqi  Latins  Francis  ;** 
Itnd  lua  fiptgrams  are  particularly  admired  :  the  best  anwng 
his  Frencb  Ones  are,  "  Les  Plaisirsdu  GentilboHime  Cham* 
pdire,"  printed  in  ISS3  ;  and  those  which  he  wrote  on  ma- 
den<H>eUe  de  Roche's  Flea,  ..which  are  inserted  in  the  col< 
lection  of  poems  on  that  foolish  mbject,  printed  at  Paris, 
Jo  1588,  4to.  Rapin  also  attempted  to  write  French  blank 
'Versc,  iu  the  manner  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse;  bat  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  Ba'lf,  who  bad  made  the  same  trial 
before  him.  He  was  one  of  those  concerned  in  the  fatnetis 
Satire  **  Meoipp^e.  All  his  works  vrere  printed  at  Paris, 
1610,  4to.» 
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RAPIN  (RuiATus,  or  Rbne')»  ■  Frtneh  Jtuit,  *ttd  an 
able  claMioal  schfllar,  ww  boru  at  Toufa>  iD  1621,  and 
catered  ioto.tbe  aooiety  ia  1639.  He  ungbt  ptrfite  lite* 
xature  for  nine  years,  and  published  varioua  wotfca  both 
on  that  subject  and  ou  religioo,  which  made  hiiB  aay  to 
the  abb£  de  la  Cbambre  that  he  Bervcd  Cod  aod  the 
world  by  turns.  To  Luia  he  nas  parliotilarly  paniaJ,  ami 
wrote  with,  great  facility ^nd  elegance  in  that  UngUage* 
both  ia  prose  and  verse.  .  Of  the  latter,  he  exwiicd 
many  spoeimem  which  were  unrivalled  in  bis  tme,  parti- 
cularly hii  '*  Hortorum  libri  quatuor;"  a  work,  wbi^had 
been' much  admired  and  applauded.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Paris,  in  1663,  and  afterwards  re-printed  with  altemtiiwa 
and  corrections  by  the  author.  In  17S0,  Bratier  edited  an 
edition  at  the  Barbou  press.     An  English  versiooof  itwaa 

fmblished  at  Loudon,  in  1 67  3,  8vo,  by  the  celebrated  £v«- 
yn;  and  again,  in  1706,  by  Mr.  James  Cardtqei  of  Jeaua 
college,  ia  Cambridge.  All  his  Latin  fMMnu,  oonHsting 
of  odes,  epitaphs,  sacred  eclogues,  and  these  four  bodka 
upon  gardens,  were  collected   and  published  at  Paria,  in 

1681,  in.  a.vols..  12mo.  In  French,  which  be  alsci  wrote 
with  elegancy  he  published  several  V^atises  qu  polite  lite- 
rature, at  various  times,  which  were  printed  coUectively  in 
1684,  2.  vols.  4to,  Paria;  and  at  Amsterdam,  in  2  voh. 
8vo,  and  translated  into  English  by  Basil  Kennetand  others, 
ID  170*,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  title  of  •'  The  Critical 
Works  of.Mons.  Rapin."  The  first  volume  contaUia  a 
comparison  between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  for  elpquencev 
Honer  and  Vir^l  foi:  jwetr^',  Thucydides  and  Livy  few 
lustory*  Plaboand  Aristotle  for  philosophy:  the  sec(n)d, 
reflections  ;on  eloqoeoce,  on  Aristotle's  peltry,  c^  hw- 
tory,  on  philoeophy.  Rajuo's  general  desiga  in  this  work 
.  was,  as  he.  tells  us  himself,  to  restore  good  laste,  which 
had  been  somewhat  corrupted  by  a  spirit  of  pnofouud  eru- 
dition, that  had  reigned  in  the  preceding  ag§:  bu^  although 
there  are  many  just  observations  in  bis  work,  itiauot  that 
on ,  which  it  would  be  ^fe  for  a  student  to  rely  i  nor  iq  his 
preference . of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  writers  tq  be  justir 
fied. ..  Some  of  his  arguments  on  this  part  of  his  subject 
are.  cbildisb. 

.  He  died.at  Ptuis,  Oct,  27,  .I6S7;  and  in  bis  eulc^um, 
written  by  father  Boohours,  be  is  represented,  tbere  is 
reason  to  think  deservedly,  as  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
^at  can  adorn  an»u  of  probity.     Zeal  for  the  honour  of 
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bis  society  made  him  undertake  an  "  History  of  Jansenism," 
against  which  he  had  published  a  Latin  work,  in  1&5S; 
under  the  title  of  <*  Dissertatio  de  nova  doctrina,  seu  Evan- 
gelium  Jansenistanim.'*  He  had  also  a  conteatwith  lather 
Vavassor,-  who  wrote  against  liis  *'  Ueflections  on  Aristotle's 
Poetics,"  yet  pretended  to  be  ignorant,  ai  there  was  no 
name  to  them,  that  Rapin  Was  the  author.' 

BAPIN  DE  TuoYRAS  (Paul),  an  eminent  historian,  wa» 
bontatCasiresinLanguedoCjMarch  25,1 661.  His&milywas 
originally  ft^m  8iavoy,  and  is  supposed  to  have  removed  into 
ftance  vpon  embracing  the  Protestant  religion.  Philiberl 
de  Rapin,  bis  great-grandfather,  who  was  of  that  persua- 
sioii,  exposed  himself  so  mnch  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  catholics,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  parlisment 
of  Toutodse,  Uiat  his  head  was  struck  off  in  1568  by  a 
seoieAce  of  theirs,  at  the  very  time  that  he  came,  by  the. 
ktng^  order,  to  have  the  treaty  of  peace  registered  there: 
Daniel  the  historian  passes  over  this  fact  in  silence;  atid 
his  reasmi  is  supposed  to  have  been,  that  he  might  exag- 
gerate the  disturbances  raised  by  the  Huguenots  after- 
wards in  the  country  about  Toulouse.  What  then  happened 
appears  to  have  been  the  popular  revenge  for  Pbilibert's 
death,  ta  the  soldiers  wrote  on  the  ruins  uf  the  houses  they 
bad  burned,  "  Vengeance  for  Rapin's  death."  James  d« 
Rapin,  lord  of  Thoyras,  was  our  author's  father.  He  ap- 
frfied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  an  advocate 
tn  the  chamber  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  above  fifty  years! 
These  chambers  were  courts  of  judicature  erected  in  seve- 
ral towns  of  France,  in  behalf  of  the  Huguenots,  or  Pro- 
testants; the  judges  of  which  were  half  of  the  Reformed, 
and  half  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion.  Jane  de  PelissoR, 
his  wife,  wasdaugbter  to  a  counsellor  of  the  chamber  of 
Castres,  and  sister  to  George  and  Paul  Pelisson;' which, 
lat^,  after  having  been  confined  for  some  time  in'a  con- 
tent, was  at  last  sent,  by  the  king's  order,  td  Geneva, 
where  she  died  in  1705. 

Rapin  was  their  youngest  son.  '  He  was  educated  at  first 
nnder  a  tutor  iir  his  father's  house,  and  afterwards  sent  td 
Puyiaurens,  and  thence  to  Saumur.  In  1679,  he  returned 
to  bis  father,  with  a  design  to  apply  himself  closely  to  the 
law ;  but,  before  he  had  made  any  great  progress,  he  was 
■  obliged,  with  other  young  gentlemen,  to  commence  ad- 
vocate, upcMi  report  of  an  edict  soon  after  published,  in 
'  Oen.  Kct.— Niceroo,  XXXII.— Moreri. 
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which  it  wu  ordered,  that  no  man  should  have  a.  doctor'a 
degree  without  baTiog  studied  five  years  io  tome  uoivenity. 
Tlw  same  year,  the  chamber  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  waa 
aupprewed,-  which  obliged  VLapin'*  &aulv  to  remove  to 
Toulouae :  and  the  aute.  of  the  Reformed  growiog  every 
day  worse,  with  hta  father'*  leave  be  quitted  the  profeauon 
of  advocate  for  that  of  armi.  He  haid  before  giv«i  what 
hia  biographer  calls  proofs  of  a  military  dispoution ;  fw  he 
had  fought  a  duel  or  two,  in  which  he  had  acquitted  him-* 
•elf  very  gallantly.  Hb  father  at  first  did  not  grant  bra 
request,  but  gave  him  such  an  aniwer,  as  served  to  prolooff 
the  time.  Rapin,  however,  advanced  so  far  in  his  legw 
progress  as  to  plead  one  cause,  and  one  only ;  and  then 
applied  himself  diligently  to  mathematics  and  music,  in 
both  which  be  became  a  good  pro&cieut. 

In  1685,  his  father  died;  and  two  months  af^er,  the 
edict  of  Naotes  being  revoked,  Rapin  with  hit  mother  and  ' 
brothers  retired  to  a  country-bouse;  and,  aa  the  persecution  ' 
in  a  short  time  was  carried  to  tlie  greatest  height,  be  and 
his  youngest  brother,  in  1686,  departed  for  England.  He 
waa  not  long  in  London,  before  be  was  visited  by  a  French 
abb£  of  distinguished  quality,  a  friend  of  his  ancle  Pelis- 
son,  who  introduced  him  to  BanilloD,  the  Freuck  ambaasax 
dor.  These  gentlemen  persuaded  bim  to  go  to  court,  aa- 
suring  him  of  a  favourable  reception  from  the,  kisf;  bnth« 
declined  this  honour,  not  Itoowing  iriiat  the  consaqpeucea 
might  be  in  that  very  critical  state  of  afloirs.  His  sitastioa 
indeed  was  not  at  aU  agr^afale  to  him  ;  for  be  was  perpe- 
tually pressed,  upon  the  subject  of  religion,  by  the  freMb 
Catholics  then  in  London ;  aod  espwially  oy  the  abb^, 
who,  though  he  treated  biui  with  the  utmost  complaUancc, 
always  turned  the  discourse  to  controversy.  Having  no 
hopes  of  an;  lettleoientin  England  at  that  time,  he  went 
over  to  Hrabnd,  and  enliMed  in  a  conpaaty  of  French  vo* 
lupteeri,  then  at  Utrecht,  under  the  canaiaod  of  Mr.  Ra- 
pin, his  couaia-germao.  Pelisson,  tbe  saoae  year,  pnblub«d 
his  "Reflections  on  the  di&rence of  Reugious,"  wbtcb 
be  sent  to  his  nephew  Rapin,  with  a  strict  charge  to  aira 
him  his  opinion  impartially  of  the  worl^  which  it  is  said  be 
did,  although  nothing  oftbis  kind  was  found  among  bis  pa- 
pers, nor  was  be  ioftueDced  by  his  uoele'a  arguments.  Ha 
remained  with  his  company,  till  be.foUowed  the  prince 
9f  Orange, into  EngUnd;  where,  in  I6t9,  he  was  made 
so  ensign.     In  that  rank  he  went  to  Irelud,  and  distin- 
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guisbed  blmsdf  EO  brav^Ty  at  tbe  siege  of  Carrick-fergus, 
tbat  be  wu  the  same  year  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  He  . 
was  also  preient  at  the  battle  of  ibe  Boyne ;  and,  at  tbe  - 
stege  of  Limerick,  was  shot  through  the  shoulder  nitb 
'  a  miuket-bail.  This  wound,  which  was  cured  very  slowly, 
proved  very  detrimental  to  his  interest ;  as  it  prevented  him 
from  attending  genera)  Douglas  into  Flanders,  who  was 
very  desirous  of  having  him,  and  could  have' done  him 
considerable  service :  he  had,  however,  a  company  given 
him.  ...  , 

In  tbe  end  of  1693,  he  was  ordered  for  England  withont 
any  reason  assigned;  but  a  l^ter  informed  him,  that  be  was 
to  be  governor  to  tbe  earl  of  Portland's  sou.  Having  never 
bad  aoy  tbougbts  of  this  kind  of  employment,  he  could - 
hot  imagine  to  whom  he  owed  the  recommendation  ;  but  at 
last  fouod'it  to  be  lord  Galway.  He  immediately  went  to 
LondoDy  and  entered  upon  this  charge,  losing,  -  however, 
with  it  those  preferments  in  the  army  which  several  of  his 
felJow-efficers  soon  after  attained.  AH  the  favour  shown 
him  was,  that  he  bad  leave  to  resign  his  commission  to  his 
youagar  brother,  tvho  died  in.  1719,  after  having  been 
made  lieiitenant^colonel  in  a  regiment  of  .English  dragoons. 
Indeed  tbe  kiag  gave  bim.  a  fiension  of  100/.  per  annnm, 
"till  sHch  time  as  be  should^  provide:  for,,  bim  better;" 
which  time  1  never  came:  and  after  enjoying  this  pension 
during  .|l>e  king's  life>  a  post  of  .small  value  was  given  him 
in  its  stead.   . 

WJul^  tto  «arl  of  Portland  was  ambassador  in  France,  ' 
Rapia  was  obliged  to  be  sometimes  in  that  kingdom,  some-  ' 
times  in  £ngWiid,'aad  p6en  in  Holland  :  but  at  length  he' 
settled  at ^'Hagae,.  were  tbe  young  lard  Portland  was' 
learning  his  exercises.  While  beresided  heK,- in-1699j 
be  niarrial ;  biU  tikis  marriage  nether  abated  his  care.^' 
fail  pu^lt  nor  hindsied  him  irom  acoumpanyiag  bim  in  his  . 
travels.  They -began  with  a  tour  through  Germany,  where 
they  made  BOBaestay.at -Vienna:  hence  went  into  Italy  by 
tbe  way  of  Tin^  where  the  maishal  de  Villeroy,  at  that' 
time  piiiooer,  gave  Rapine  a  letter  for  the  cardinal  d'Etr^es, 
when  at  Venice.  .  Their  travels  being  finished,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  employment,  he  returned  to  his  family  at  tbe 
Hague,  where. he  condimed  some  years  ;  but,  as  be  found 
it  iacrease,  be  resolved  to  remove  to  some  cheap  conntryj 
and  accordingly  retired,  in  1707,  to  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  ^ 
of  Cleves  in  Germaay,  wbcue  be  employed  the  remaining - 
Vol.  XXVI.  .  E 
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?P8n  pf  bu  life  in  writing  the  ^'  Histoiy  of  Eagland." 
'Itoug^  hU  opmUtutioD  wu  BtroBg^  yat  loveoteen  yean 
application  (fpr  ao  long  be  wa«  ia  conposiog  this  history) 
entitely.tuined  it.  About  tkrta  yean  before  bis  death,  be ' 
fquad  faia»elf  exbanited,  and  often  felt  great  pains  in 
the  stomaob  :  mi  at  ^iigtb  a  fever,  with  an  opprsHion  ia 
his  breast,  earned  him  off,  after  a  week's  illQeis,  May  K, 
1725.  Ha  left  oQfl  son  and  six  daughters.  He  was  nar 
turaliy  of  a  Mrious  temper,  a^tbougb  po  leuemy  to  oairtb: 
he  loved  music,  and  was  grilled,  as  we  have  said,  in  ma* 
tfaematicB,  especially  in  the  art  of  fortiflcatioD.  He  was 
master  of  the  Italian,  Spaniib,  and  Eoglith  languages  t' 
and  bad  also  »  very  conpetent  knowledge  of  the  Qxeek 
and  I^tia  .  He  spent  all  his  leisure  hours  in  reading  an^ 
coDTersipg  with  men  of  learning  and  information. 

He  lived  to  puhliib  the  eighth  volume  of  bis  history, 
which  ends  with  the  death  of  Charles  1.  The  two  remaiiii 
ing  volninesi  which  bring  the  history  down  to  the  proola-> 
toation  of  WUIiam  and  Mary,  came  out  in  1734.  Tfae^ 
were  printed  at  the  Hague  iu  quarto ;  and  baye  twice  been 
tEansiated  inte  English  ;  by  the  Kev.  Nicholas  Tindal,  Kt  A. 
Bust  in  octavo,  then,  much  improved  in  style,  in  foJio; 
and  by  John  Kelly  of  the  Inner  Temi^e,  e*qi  in  two  volsi 
folio.  Tindal  basgivea  a  Contiauatioo  of  Bapin's  histosy 
to  t760,  and  added  useful  notes  to  the  whole.  When 
Kapin  first  let  about  tbiv  work,  it  w  .not  his  intention 
to  write  a  complete  history  of  England ;  butcutiGHit}!  and 
n^uch  leisure  led  bim  on  Irom  one  step  to  anj)thei>  t^l  he 
came  to  the  vei^n  of  Henry  II.  j  and  tbeo,  wben^  he  Ufiyi 
upon  the  point  of  stopping,  an  unexpected}  assistance 
caioe  forihr  which  not  arily  induced  bioi,  to  oontHiue  ^is 
history,  but  to  dp  it  ia^a  more  full  and  particuUr  V^n^'. 
than  at  first  be,inte?;l«d.  This  wai  Rymer'i  "  Vced^n^* 
oi  "  CollecjioaQflniublic  Acta,"  which  began  to  b^  p^b- 
Itthed  M.ibe  expQpce  of  gbvernmeoi  about  .1706.  ^n 
170^  sbt  vobiBtM^in  folio  were  completed,  which  w^re' 
afterwardft  i»cr«asei^,,  19  ■e«en,lfen,  aiill.  then  to  twenty, 
I^rd  HaliTax,  a  great  pnoaiotier  of  thl^  noble  viorlf.,  ae»t 
the  voluBtes*  aa  they'  came  out,  tajL^  Clerc,  who  een<E^ 
rouily  lent  thew  to  ouc  autbor  a»  }obg  as  be  bad  occasioi^. 
tor  tuoiDi  1'bat  be  did  actually  use  this  collection,  appeaiji^, 
Icom  tlie  pains  be  took  to  abridge  the  whole  seventeen  vo- 
luDM,  «fl«pt  tbt  fiat,  :whieb:  was  done. by  Le.dent.:!  ia. 
wbiob  tbiidgiaeitt  we.  have  all  the  intponabt  acts  ptwAiiid 
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«ut,  a  well-connected  series  oFevemi  to  wMob  tbey  relate, 
and  tbe  use  to  be  made  of  them  in  clearing  up  tbe  hi»- 
toiy  of  England,  Tiik  abstract  liei  ■cmtered  up  and  down 
in  ihe  several  i'6tumes  of  Le  Clerc'a  *'  Bibliotbeque  Choi- 
ce;" anri  was  titence  translated  and  publi^itrd  id  Engliab, 
in  1727,  in  four  volumes  octaro,  witb  portraiti.  Rapin 
aho,  to  let  us  see  what  a  thorough  knowledge  he  bad  of  our 
parties  and  factious  in  England,  published,  in  1 7 17,  a  little 
treatise,  entitled  "  A  Disserfauon  on  tbe  Whin  and  the 
Tories  ;'*  which  is  subjoined  to  his  bistory,  and  has  like- 
wise been  translated  and  published  in  Knglisb. 

Voltaire  has  observed,  that  "  England  is  indebted  to  Ra- 
pin for  the  best  history  of  itself  which  has  yet  appeared  ; 
and  the  only  impar^al  one  of  a  nation,  wherein  few  wrire 
without  being  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  party."  This  cha- 
racter, however,  is  not  strictly  just,  Bjipin  was  not  with- 
out his  partialities,  although  bis  general  moderation  is 
to  be  praised  ;  and  although  it  was  easy  to  excel  preceding 
£nglish  historians,  he  labonred  under  the  disadvantage  of 
being  remote  from  all  those  records  and  sources  of  intelli- 
ger|ce  Miich  are  to  be  found  in  England  only.  Carte,  in 
his  proposals  for  his  history  of  England,  has  specified  tlie 
errors  into  which  Rapin  fell  upon  this  account,  end  his  ne- 
^ect  of  original  authorities.  Tindal,  however,  and  Morant, 
bare  supplied  some  of  his  defects,  and  rectified  bis  errors ; 
ini  upon  the  whole  as  an  ample,  though  somewhat  tedious 
narrative  of  facts,  Rapin's  history  his  not  acquired  more 
pbpalaii^  than  it  deserved,  and  which,  in  some  degree, 
it  stilfretifiasi  for,  of  lue  years,  tbe  folio  edition  bis  rJMn 
to  a  very  high  price.,' 

RASTALL',  Of  RASTELL  (John),  one  of  our  early 
itrinfers,  ;s  said  by  Bale  to  have  bee^  a  citizen  of  London, 
anjd  by  Pits  a  native  of  thai  city.  Wood  says  he  was  edu- 
cated in  gralhmar  arid  philosophy  at  Oxfor'd,  and  that  re- 
tnrntng  to  London  he  set  up  the  trade  of  printing,  which 
was  t/ten,  as  Wood  adds,  *'  esteemed  a  profession  fit  for 
any  scholar  or  ingenious  man."  By  whom  he  was  taught  the' 
«t,  or  whether  he  wag  at  first  employed  only  as  a  corrector, 
does  not  appear.  Rts  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  the 
Mermaid  "  at  PowTs  gate,"  next  Cheapside.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  to  sir  Tlioinas  More,  witb  whom  he  be- 

*  Blog.  Bid.  aBppttnteak.'-^Oim.  Diot.— Lifa  p— *«<  to  A»  Hiiterjr,  and 
Mfd  to  tb*  »  Acta  I^ia." 
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came  intimate,  according  to  Wood,  by  his  piety  and  learn- 
ing. Bale  and  Fits  assign  different  causes  for  this  inti- 
macy J  the  one,  becaiue  he  was  a  bold  champion  for 
poperj',  which  the  other  terms  his  great  zeal  for  the  glory 
of  God.  Herbert  thinks  it  was  most  likeiy  that  be  was  at 
first  introduced  to  his  acquaiatance  by  means  of  printing 
sir  Thomas's  *'  Dialogues,"  and  that  his  acquaintance  was 
afterwards  cemented  into  friendship,  as  was  natural,  by 
their  mutual  principles  and  opinions.  The  date,  therefore^ 
of  this  acquaintance  may  be  1528  or  1529.  Wood  says 
that  Rastail,  by' frequent  conferences  with  sir  Thomas,  im- 
proved his  knowledge  in  various  sorts  of  learning,  which  is 
probable  ;  but  he  omits  to  notice  what  is  more  important, 
that  Rastall  became  a  convert  to  the  reformed  religion  by 
means  of  a  controversy  with  John  Frith.  Kastall  published 
"  Three  Dialogues,"  the  last  of  which  treats  on  purgattu-y, 
and  was  answered  by  Frith.  On  this  Rastall  wrote  his 
"  Apology  against  John  Frith,"  which  the  latter  answered, 
with  such  strength  of  argument  as  to  make  a  convert  of  his 
opponent,  Rastall  also  wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Church 
of  John  Rastall,"  which  being  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books 
published  by  bishop  Bouner,  annexed  to  his  injunctions  in 
1542,  is  supposed  to  have  contained  some  retraction  of  his 
former  opinions,  at  least  of  what  be  bad  written  concerning 
purgatory,  Herbert  questions  whether  this  book  be  not  . 
the  same  which  Bale  mentions  by  the  title  of "  Ahrasio 
Papismi."  Both  Bale  and  Pits  attribute  other  works  to 
Rastall,  not  now  known,  except  his  "  Anglorum  legnum  ' 
Chronicon,  or  Pastime  of  the  People,"  printed  l^y  hinf  in 
1529.  This  having  lately  been  reprinted  (IBII)  amosg 
the  test  of  the  English  Chronicles,  by  a  select  number, of 
the  booksellers  of  Loudon,  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
its  contents.  The  original  edition  is  so  scarce  that  one  per- 
fect copy  only  is  known,  which  formerly  belonged  to  lord 
Orford,  who  gave  it  to  James  West,  esq.  and  is  nowin  the 
king's  library;  and  of  imperfect  copies,  bibliographers 
ineiilioii  only  three  or  four.  '    ,  ,. 

HuBtnll  i»  Numctimcf  ca|led  a  lawyer,  and  besides  being 
printer,  uertmiily  hud  a  considerable  hand  ii^i  composing  or 
eomt)tlili)f  iuniulatv  bonku.  In  1517,  b^  printed  and  pub- 
li»liiiil  hlK  "  Tilhk*  to  Fitzherb^rt's  Abri^ment,"  in  folio, 
wliiub  ill  I  b65  wure  reprinted  by  R.  Tottel,  According  to 
Herbert,  he  ntso  had  some  concern  in  first  printing  Fitz- 
herbert'i  Abridgment,   and  he  coqiposed  a  table  to  tb» 
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"  Sook  of  Assizes,"  which  is  printed  with  the  latter  editions 
■  of  the  work.     In  1527,  we  fiud  "  An  Exposition  of  Law 

'  Terms  and  the  Nature  of  Writs,  with  fivers  cases  and  rulei 

of  the  Law,  collected  as  well  from  books  of  Master  Little- 
ton, as  other  Law  Books,*'  printed  in  small  octavo  by  J. 
Rastall,  and  again  by  him  in  French  and  English,  folio, 
without  date.  This  appears  to  have  been  originally  composed 
as  well  as  printed  by  Rastall,  both  in  French  and  English, 
notwithstanding  the  conjecture  that  has  been  formed  in 
favour  of  his  son  William,  by  lord  Coke  and  others,  as  au- 
thor or  translator  of  it'.  John  Rastall's  other  poblicaiiona 
appear  to  have  been,  "Tables  of  the  Years  of  our  Lord 
God,  and  of  the  Kings,  in  opposite  columns,"  printed  by 
Waltey  in  1558,  and  again  in  1563,  by- William  Rastall  in 
1563,  and  often  reprinted  by  others ;  and  in  1566  "Entries 
of  Declarations,  Bars,  Replications,"  &c.  folio,  commonly 
;  called  ''  Rastall's  Entries,"  ,and   sometimes  quoted  as  the 

I  "  New  Book  of  Entries."     The  author,  in  his  preface,  tells 

I  the  reader  that  his  collection   is   chiefly  compiled   from 

'  I.  lite  old  Book  of  Entries:    2.  A  Book  of  Precedents 

written  by  Master  Edward  Siubbes,  one  of  the  Prothono- 
taries  in  the  Common  Pleas:  3.  A  Book  of  Precedents  ga- 
,  thered  by  John  Lucas,  secondary  to  Master  William  Roperj 

prothonotarie  of  the  King's  Bench  :  4.  A  Book  of  good 
Precedents  of  his  grandfather  sir  John  More  (father  of  sir 
Thomas  More),  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bench, 
but  not  of  his  collection  ;  all  which  he  had  incorporated  in 
this  volume. 

John.Rastall.died  at  London  in  1536,  leaving  two  sons, 
iWilliAot  and  John.    WlLLUM  was  bom  in  London  in  1 508, 
and  about  1525  was  sent  to  Oxford,  which  he  left  without 
'  taking  a  degree,  and  entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  study 

|of  law. .  In  the  first  of  Edward  VI.  he  became  autumn  or 
summer  reader  of  that  house  ;  but  on  the  change  of  reli- 
gion he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Louvain,  whence  be  re- 
turned on  the  acc^sion  of  qoeen  Mary.  In  1554  he  was 
made  a  seijeant  at  law,  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
prosecution  of  heretics,  and  a  little  before  Mary's  death, 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  coqamon  pleas.  Queen  Elizabeth 
renewed  his  patent  as  justice,  but  he  preferred  retiring  to 
Louvain,  where  he  died  Aug.  27,  1565,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  ^e  north  side  of  the  altar  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  His  wife,  who  died  in  1553,  on  their  first 
'going  to  Louvain,  at  the  age  of  twenty -six,  was  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  Dr.  John  Ctement,  one  of  the  ph^iciiuu  sent  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  Cardinal  Woluy  dufiog  hb  last  illDCEi.  She 
was  ft  lady  of  coniidcrable  learning,  and  well  acquainted' 
with  Greek  and  Latin. 

Herbert  aacribet  loaie  law  publioationa  to  WiUtam  IU»< 
taU,  but  dotibtblly.  He  camod  on  ibe  printing  basiftaik 
from  1990  to  1934.  Wben  ytwftire  Raatidl  ba  puUiabad 
*<  A  collection  (abridged)  of  the  StatutM  in  force  and  a«e/* 
in  1197,  often  reprinted.  It  oonuina  copiei  of  lutwei 
not  elaewbetw  extant,  and  in  aome  instances  more  oom- 
plete  tranioripta  of  several  acts  than  are  conmooly  printed 
in  the  Statetes  at  large  ;  uid  it  teems  to  be  a  repnblieatioa 
and  enlargement  of  the  abridgment  which  waa  printed  by 
bis  fe^er  in  1519.— The  other  son,  JoHsr,  was  coismonty, 
but  improperly  called  Mr.  Jnslice  RasuU,  fi-om  baVirig 
been  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Some  woriis,  in  coatroverty 
with  bishop  4et««ll,  have  been  attributed  to  William  Has- 
tail,  but  were  written  by  a  Jotin  Rastall,  no  relation,  at  fat 
as  ws  know,  of  thi*  family,  who  became  a  Jesuit,  aad  died 
abroad  in  1600.' 

RATCLlFf  E  (TnoMAS),  Earl  of  Sussex,  b  statecnnn 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Bat- 
cliffe,  tbe  second  earl  of  Sussex,  by  Elisuibeib,  one  of  the 
daugbtere  of  Thomas  Howard,  second  duke  of  Norfolk. 
His  ftm  pubKe  seryice  was  in  an  honourable  embaBsy  to 
the  emperor  Cba^les  tbe  Fifth,  to  treat  of  the  prc^ted 
marri^^ of  Queen  Maiy  to  Philip,  vrtiieb  be  afterwards  ra- 
tified with  the  Utter  in  Spain.  Upon  his  return  he  ww  ap- 
pointed lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
RttetU  north  of  Trent  Tbe  twder  of  tbe  gaMer,  and  the 
office  y>t  captain  of  tbe  peniianers,  ««r«  likewise  oonfenwd 
on  bin  in  tbM  reign,  a  little  before  the  coBchiiion  of  wbieh 
be  sae<geeded  tebis^tker'a  honours.  Elizabeth  continued 
him  for  a  white  in  tbe  post  of  lord  depnty,  and  recalled  bin 
to  asnnte  that  at  ihejiresident  of  the  Nf>rtfa,  a  situatwa 
rendered  infinitely  diflScuh  by  tbe  deHcacy  of  her  aiSain 
with  Scoiland,  and  tbe  rebetltous  spirit  of  the  border  cdub>- 
ties.  The  latter,  heweTer,  was -subdued  by  his  pradanee 
«nd  bravery  in  15fi9  ;  and  tbe  asudni^  vnd  acatenes*  with 
wbicli  be  studied  the  fortner,  wiE  appear  frooi  tm  own 
pen.  The  unfortunate  affair  of  tbe  dske  at  Norfolk,,  ao 
whom  he  waa  most  firmly  anacfaed,  fell  out  in  tbe  codhk 
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9i-dt*ty9»r,  Mid  would  havedndtd  hippily  wdrbonoanUy 
if  th0  AA*  bad  ftiUomd  bis  ad»i«r.  Thu  aobldman'i  Iftst 
i*ia(WfW  wu,  that  bin  b«it  S«oi^e>  ctuun,.  and  gUter«  laight 
be  given  to  Oiy  lord  of  Sussex:  Hs  ww  tba  piiaw  negoci- 
■w^Iq  tfaoMtwofatnoiu  tnMtiMOf  aiMTlkga  mth  tbearch- 
4idR)'ehtol«a  and  die  doke  of  Aksn^fofli  £liaabeth'>  reat 
imemiMs  in  wbteh  Bare  beet)  w  frequeotly  tbe  Mibjwt  of 
hl^cnritial  ditquwhloa.  In  l5it,  bi  retilvd  from  tbe  wverer 
lidieara  of  tb6  public  Mih'iee,  in  i^iok  be  bad  wuted  bia 
heikb,  ttf  rh»  boiHmrable  office  Of  lord  clMa^erlluii,  and 
"dM  doMJedi  of  s  eabitiet  rainiiter;  and  died  at  hUbonssin 
BsneedderTi  ^""^  '■  i^S'i  leaping  iJHle  to  hi*  bein  boc 
tlw  bri^t  ettUbple  ef  a  cfaeraomr  trHly  iwble.  The  ettl 
of  SuMiex  was  twice  Aarrled  ;  Ant,  td  Eliaabett^  daugbtm 
•f  Tkdama  Wn6tb«deyr  earl  of  SoutbaOfitoa,  by  tritom  he 
hiMi' two  tons,  Ueiii^  and  ThoniBa,  wbo  died  yoaog;  te* 
condly^  U  FHtnoe«>  daugtMcr  of  *ir  Willian  Sf doey,  efter- 
wtrde  the  etdcbmud'  fooadress  oflSydwiy-daMex  ooUegs 
in  Canbridge }  b^  wbcwn  hanng  no  cUldren,  b«  was  wtitc* 
eeeJed  hy  Heoty,  hh  nest  bratber. 

"'Tbi<  great  tfwii*i  eoadact,**  wyt  Mr.  l/t^e,  **  unitsd 
M  the  <ple*did  qaalhtts  «f  tboie  eminent  penon  wbo 
jeiavly  rendered  Efizabeih'a  coart  an  object  of  admirakioa 
ttf  8nMpe,  and  waa  ptrfectly^  free  froM  tbefar  (iulta.  WiM 
Md  loyat  M  fiafgblef,  without  bi»  blind  attaehment  to 
the  moniirch';  ngitaat  arWaliiHigbafD»  boi  diAlaiuufff  bi« 
lo«r«ninring ;  imgniBcent  aa  Leieeiter,  bM  ineepabie  of 
hfptMiify;  and  mate  aa  Ralegh)  wifb  tbo  (lieiy  o|  B'  prini- 
•ito  ChWuiM;  be  seeoBed  abovtf  the  •oaiatoo'  object*  Of 
httiNrfiiaipbitieg,  alid  waMed,  tf  the  ea[H«mieA  IM^  beal- 
leitediiCboaiadRffcflfaadesof  ohbraeterwkicb  im^  «m&  <b« 
bMiw^ofilrittory^  Henteit  Is,  prdb^Iy^,'4iM  ouf  miters 
hawibaMoenttd^  so  TIttte  attemiba  on  this  aiehvinUe  pttsoe, 
■A*  MlMtel%htty.ai*»tiMted  in  aionbiatolri*a(<oU«eveeii^ 
iMina*-#itfa  tdgsrtt ««'  hit  <K»pAte»  with  LflloANer,  t^boifr  be 
buM  alaMM  te^WiltU.■^  -  Hr.  ledge  jMtlyeuwtmithiii* 
aett^eodiadyiUMMieia  bttntof  bsesthe  iustroeiebrof  dn- 
^«d(»g^.«kri<bfl.aMM^lBtten«»ihet>*>t>lio,  Theyfomi 
diAefysateaUe'perfe  4if.fcbe.*«Hirfoatc^  Niqidliwion^"  aod» 
■>«naH  ninitt«iien4f>tijdy  a^4ltoonly  oaAi  to.be  aei  witb 
biptlnt.  >.a^s«  tcJKenjdftqpliqr  bo^'to  mfcgtity  ^d  abU 
If^itfaiterf  M/AIt^ligbC,  «od  «r«  frritaoik  in  *r  cleM.  aivd 
BMMify  stj>l«.  Foot  erf  tlrein  are  particaiwly  onriDiM ;  t*M  iA 
drii  qttee'A,  on.tlM  irea^  df  marriages  rM\i  ^e  W{1»d«k«  «f 
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Austria;  cm«  to  sir  Williaoi  Cecil,  on  tlie  state  of  parties 
in  Sco'ttand ;  and  one  to  her  Majesty,  concerning  tbe  duke  of 
Alen^oii.  The  letter  on  the  afiairs  of  Scotland  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Lodge  as  an  inestimable  curiosity.  Farther  iigbt  . 
will  be  ihrown  on  the  earl  of  Sussex's  character,  by  tvanv 
cribing  tbe  manly  language' in  trtiich- he  complains  tbttt 
his  services  were  neglected,  and  declares  his  purpose 
of  retiring  to  private  life.  It  is  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil.  "I  was  tirste  a  Lieuten'te;  I  mis  after 
little  better  than  a  Mar^il ;  I  had  then  nothing  left  to  ikk 
but  to  direct  hangiug  matters  (in  the  meane  tyMe  all  t*u 
disposed  that  was  w^*iH  my  comission),  and  nocre  1=  ante 
ofTered  to  be'  made  a  Shreif 's  Bayly  to  deliver  over  posses- 
sions. Blanie'me  not,  good  Mr.  Secretarie,  thougli  my 
pen  utter  same^hat  of  that  swell  in  my  stoniake,  for  i  see 
]  ame  keptc  but  for  a  brome,  and  when  I  have  doneinjr 
office  to  be  throwen  out  of  tbe  dore.  I  ame  the  hrstnt^l 
nan  bathe  been  thus  used.  Trewe  service  deserveth  bonor 
and  credite,  and  not  reprocbe  and  open  defaming;  but, 
'  seeing  the  one  is  ever  delivered  to  me  in  the  stede  of  tbe 
other,  I  must  lea.ve  to  serve,  or  lose  my  honor ;  w<4i,  being 
coniinewed  so  long  in  my  hovse,  I  wolde  be  lothe  sbooltte 
take  blemiahe  wihme.  These  matters  I  knowe  prooede  oot 
from  lacke  of  good  and  honorable  meaning  in  the  Q'  ma*« 
towards  me,  nor  from  lacke  of  dewte*  and  trewthein  me 
towards  her,  which  grevethe  me  the  more ;  and,  therefore, 
'seing  I  shall  be  sti.ll  a  camelyon,  and  yelde  np  other  sbewe 
then  as  it  shall  please  others  to'  give  the  conller,  1  will  con- 
'tent  my  self  to  live  e1  private  lyfe.  God  send  her  Mats  Mhers 
that  meane  as  well  as  I  have  done ;  and  so  f  comitt  yOu  tu 
th'  Almightie."  From  the  next  letter  it  appears  that' die 
queen  had  too  much  wisdom  to  part  with  ift  fai^ful  a  coun- 
sellor and  servant.  The  earl  ofSussex  had  a  high-regard 
and  esteem^  for  Lord  Burghley.  In  one -of  his'lietMrs, 
dated  June  28,  1580,  he  expresses  himself,  to  that  great 
statesman,  in  the  following  terms ;  "  The  trewe  fere  of 
-God  w<^  yoractyons  have  atwayes  sbewed  to  be  in  yC  harte, 
the  grele  and  deepe  care  wch  you  have  always  had  for  the 
honor  and  salfty  gf  the  Q,':  M'a«'s  moat  worthy  p'son  j  the 
co'tioual  troubell  w^i"  you  have  of  long  tyme  taken  for  the 
benefyting  of  thecom'on-welthe;  and' tbe  upryghtdaurse 
.w'^'iye  have  alwaye's  taken,  re^tpectying  the  matir  aod  not 
^e  p'fion,  in  all  causes ;  (wch  be  (he  necessary  trusts  of  htm 
that  ferethe  God  trewly,  s'rveth  his  Soverayne  faythfully, 
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and  lovethe  his  countrey  derely)  h»ve  tyed  me  to  yo'  L.  in 
tbat  knotte  vi^^  no  worldly  fraylty  can  break ;  and,  therfor, 
]  wyll  uever  forbere  to  runne  any  fortune  that  may  s'rve 
yOii,  and  furtber  you'  godly  actyoiiB.  And  so,  my  good  L. 
f«rberyng  to  catrobell  y9u  w"*  words,  I  end ;  and  wysh 
unto  you  as  to  my  telT,  and  better,  yf  I  may." ' 
.  RATHERIUS,  one  of  the  very  few  learned  prelates  in 
the'tentb  century,  was  born  at  Libya,  and  embraced  a  mo- 
nastic life  at  the  abbey  of  Lobbes,  or  Laubes,  in  Flanders. 
Here  he  disLinguished  himself  by  bis  abilities  and  acquire- 
meiita.  In  the  year  ^28,  after  Hilduin  had  been  driven  out 
of  the  see  of  Liege,  he  accompanied  him  into  Italy  ;  and  in 
931  he  was,  by  the  express  order  of  the  pope,  put  in  pos- 
«assion  of  the  see  of  Verona;  and  with  this  promotion  he 
commenced  a  life  of  vicissitudes  and  persecutionst  an  ac- 
count  of  wbicli  here  would  perhaps  be  uninteresting,  but 
may  be  found  amply  detailed  in  the  edition  of  bis  works 
printed  by  the  brothers  Ballerini  in  1167.  He  died  at 
Namur,  about  the  year  973.  His  works  are  numerous,  and 
divided  into  three  parts ;  the  first  contain  bis  "  Prologues," 
io  six  hooks;  which  form  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  all 
classes  of  men,  expressing  also  their  vices  and  irregulari- 
ties ;  the  second  is  a  collection  of  letters ;  and  the  third  con- 
aitts  of  sermons.* 

RATRAMN,  RATRAM,  or  BERTRAMN,  a  celebrated 
monk»  and  priest  of  the  abbey  of  Corby,  flourished  in  the 
9th  century,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald.  He  appears 
to  bare  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ctaisics,  and  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Of  all  Ratramn's 
works,  his  treatise  "On  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ" 
niade  the  moat  noise.  Thia  treatise  was  written  in  answer 
to  Pascbaiius  Radbert,  and  so  much  appeared  to  favour  the 
protestant  opinion  respecting  the  real  presence  in  the  Eu- 
charist, that  many  learned  catholics  considered  it  either  as 
heretical  or  spuvious;  bu^  its  authenticity  was  clearly- 
proved  afterwards  by  MabilLon,  M.  Boileau,  and  a  doctor  of 
the  .Sorbonne,  who  published  an  excellent  edition  in  Latin 
&ad  Freocb,  1636,  l^mo,  reprinted  with  a  defence  in 
Latin  only,  1712,  ^2mo,  and  according  to  catholic  writers, 
faaa  also  shewu  the  work  to  be  orthodox.  But  this  is  ably 
(tontrovetted  in  the  English  traitslation  published  in  Dub- 

t.  HuBtnT  DusLEr,  p.  46S. 
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Itn  ki  nss.  His  odier  Works,  wliich  are  lew  interesting, 
are  mofttly  inierMd  in  D'Acfaeri's  SptiUegium.  The  -tithe 
of  bii  death  11  not  known.* 

RAITE  (Stepben  HvACiHTH  db),  ft  French  matfaedia* 
ticiafl  and  astFonomer,  «as  (torti  at  MoNtptm^r,  Septi.i>» 
1722,  and  from  bis  earlieityean  becatne  attached  ,td't^ 
study  of  the  iciencds,  particniarly  matbeatatkB.  WHen 
very  young,  he  nasBitpointed  seeretary  to.  llic  HontpeUley 
academy  of  icienceH,  which  office  he  held  nntH  all  aeade<i 
mies  in  France  were  disaolred.  In  the  coOTieof  fair  office^ 
be  publhbed  two  Tolnmes  of  their  "  Mfimmrsy"  and  uM'' 
preparing  a  third  at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  He  also 
contributed  many  valnable  paper*  hinit^f  on  pbiknophical 
and  mathematical  subjects,  and  farnisbetl  soene articles- for 
the  "  Diciionnaire  Encyclopedique."  The  eofflet  of  1759, 
the  subject  of  so  much  prediction  and  expectation,  sof^r 
altered  his  pursnits  as  to  make  them  Bfterwards  centre  id 
astronomy.  He  was  for  a  long  lime  coondered  hi  the  <Aaiy 
good  astronomer  at  Montpellier,'  and  made  many  usefal 
observations,  particularly  on  the  famons  transit  of  Veatii 
in  1761.  8ncfa  was  his  zea),  that  when  old  age  prevenMd 
him  from  making  observations  with  bis  osHbI  accuiUcy,  iie 
(uaintained  a  person  for  that  purpose  at  bis  own  expenee  a» 
keeper  of  tbe  observatory  at  Montpellier.  On  the  deitrtl 
of  fats-father,  hi  177a,  be  heesme  counseHor  of  the  cthrt 
ttf  aids,  and  was  often  the  oi^n  of  that  company  onre- 
tnai%able  occasrmn.  In  179S,  wfaenaooh  members  of  ihie 
old  academy  as  bad  escaped  the  fflurdetotn  psriod  of  the 
rerofntion  ananpted  to  rerive  it  gndetthenkine  of  ^*  So- 
ciety Libfe  des  sciences  et  belles  lettres  de  Montp<iHier,*^ 
JDeRotte^as  chosen  president.  Sonle-Tofanntts  -of  tbf^ 
tran'sacnoiTS  hare  been  pnbKsIi^d  under  titer  titli^  of  **  Bulle- 
tfns."'  VSTben  the  national  InsCttme  was  JbriAfed,  Be  Ratta 
was  chosen  an  awodate,  and  also  a  Qieaber  of  other  learmed 
sodetres  ill  Fecnce,  sndatfaUt  one  of  the  legion  Wbonotrr. 
fie  died  Avg.  1 J^  t805,  aged  eighty-tturee.  Sla  anrouo*' 
Riica4  observation?  harebMn  trollected  forptlfalicaCiali'  hy 
M.  De  FjangergneSj'zn.  astronomer  at  Viriors  ;  ■bBtioor 
Authority  d^  not  'nMntidn:  ^rbfetbter  diey  Inve'  yct'a^i- 
peared.'  --i  -r  :  ■        ^         ■ 

RAULIN  (JoHB),  a  Fretw*-  diiine,  -war  born  At  "Wul 
in  1443,  of  a  good,  familyj    Ke'Stadied  at  Pons,'  and-  k- 

<Diqiin.— IfeihBim'f  EccU  BiiL  ■  Bitt.  HlH, 
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ceived  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dimity  in  1479,  hiring 
before  giten  proof  of  bis  learoiug  snd  talents,  by  a  com* 
raeotftry  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle;  and  his  pulpit  oratory. 
In.  14S1  fae  *afl  chosen  grand  master  of  the  collega  of  Na- 
varre, and  perfonned  the  duties  of  that  nfice  in  a  manoer 
nUcb  proDurcd  him  anivataal  etteem.  In  1497  bo  fancied 
beJiad  a  cpeoial  call  to  tatve  the  world,  and  thflrefara  re- 
tintl  >to  the  aibbey  of  CUny,  the  order  of  which  be  was 
cosHUasitinM  bo  reform  by  cardinal  D'Amboiie  ;  and  hers 
Coo  be  wBi  a  rery  frequent  preacher.  He  died  Feb.  6,  IS  14, 
ialtis  .serenty-firit  year.  Mxjfw  memions  an  anecdote  much 
to-  ifae  credit  xif  Rxalin.  When  be  was  only  a  licentiate, 
M]iDC<  «eeleBJaBtic9  wfe>  were  Blling  their  pockets  by  tlie  sale 
of  indulgences,  -offered  to  pay  all  the  ezpences  of  taktnff 
hie  doctor's  degree,  if  he  would  join  them  and  pretch  up 
tbcrit  trade,  which  he  rejected  with  indtgnaticm.  Many 
IsigevriuiEes  »f  HAulin's  BermoHs  were  printed  after  bit 
death,  composed  in  b  miserably  bad  taste,  which,  howevei^ 
wft*  tUe  taate  of  has  age.  It  is  pcrbapt  a  luflicieot  character 
of  tbdtoy  that  RabeiaiB  Mok  some  bf  his  ludicrous  atoriel 
from  tiiem.  The  only  useftd  publication  of  Raiitin  19  bis 
volume  of  ootrespeadeac^  "  £piMola^"  Paris,  1529,  4to, 
wbi«b^  like  most  ooDectioiMi  of  the  kinid,  throws  some  light 
oa  the  literatate  of  the  ageJ^ 

.RAUWOLF'(LEOKAitD),  3  skilful  botanist,  was  a.  native 
of  A/lgsbiKg,  and  a  pupil  «£  Kondelet.  He  sailed  from 
Nu-sCiUesi  in  1173,  for  the  LeTftnt,:  and  perfomed  alabo- 
rKMisieRd.<kngeroiu journey  tbrengh  Syne,  Mesopotamiev 
Palestine^  sod-Egypt]*^  which  he-  has  left  an  acoonnt  in 
Genoasi,  ifnll-of  ouru>ns  iiribrmktion  reiattre  to  medicfil  and 
oiJmk  ra«e  fAseta,  wiih  several  wooden  outs-  He  died  physi- 
cian.td  the  Ainirien  xrmy,  at  Hatvany,  in  Hungary,  in  1606, 
acoerding  to  Strywtder,  Bibl.  Banks,  v*  39i,  though  Haller 
wys  .1-599.  .  The  latter  wrkec  menttoDB  his  being  obliged  to 
<}wt'biaiaaonc>y,'Ott  account  of  his  rcligioii,  which  was  pro- 
tottAnt.  Ab  splendid  herbarium,  once  the  property  of 
queeBuCbriMiifa,  aftd  oflfioao.VoBsins,  is  prcaerred  in  the 
Quivetsity  of  Leydlen. '.FcwD  U-Gconbvrus  composed  his 
"'FteraOrieatal^s.">-*jin  £nglbh  tnnslation  of  his  journey 
was  pttblished  by  Stapborst  in  1693,  Sto,* 

.  RAY£N£-T  (Simon  FuncbsK  •"  engraver,  was  »  na- 
tivw   of  Frauee, -btn  came  to   Enghnld  about    1750,  and 

■  Kicenn,  toI.  XL^-Gliiafriple.  ■  HaUer,  BibL  Bm.— Rcm^i  CTclD|iKdi(. 
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lettled  in  Lonclon.  In  the  Utter  part  of  his  life  he  resided 
at  Mother  Red  Cap's,  near  Kentish  Town,  where  be  died 
in  1*^74.  He  was  of  an  amiable  disposition  ^nd  mach  re- 
spected, and  had  the  honour  of  instructing  both  Ryland  and 
Hall  in  the  art  of  engraving. 

The  shadows  iti  his  engravings  are  deep  toned,  and  hi) 
style  both  of  drawing  and  engraving  vigorous,  though 
somewhat  mannered.  Beside  what  he  produced  after  Ho- 
garth, the  fullowiiig  are  esteemed  among  his  best  prints: 
"The  Prodigal  Son,"  (a  large  upright)  firooi  SaL  Ross; 
"  Lucreiia  deploring  her  Misfortune,"  from  A.  Casali; 
**  The  Manifestation  of  the  Innocence  of  the  Princess  Gun- 
helda,"  [its  companion)  from  the  same;  ''The  Death  of 
Seneca,"  (a  large  plate)  from  Lucca  Giordano;  "The 
Arcadian  Shepherds,"  from  N.  Foussin ;  "  The  portrait  of 
Lord  Camden,"  from  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Heisidsothe 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  vignettes,  book  plates, 
and  small  portraits.' 

RAVENSCROFT(THOMAS),anai:ti»e  English  musician 
,  and  publisher,  who  flourished  from  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century-to  1635,  was  the  editor  and  composer  of  the 
liest  collection  of  psalm  tunes  in  four  parts,  which  had  till 
then  appeared  in  England.  He  was  a  bachelor  of  music, 
and  a  professor  not  only  well  acquainted  with  the  practice 
of  the  art,  but  seems  to  have  bestowed  much  time  in  the 
perusal  of  the  best  authors,  and  in  meditation  on  the  the- 
ory. This  book,  published  in  small  ocuvo,  1621  and  1633, 
contains  a  melody  for  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  fifly 
psalms,  many  of  them  by  the  editor  himself,  of  which  a 
considerable  number  is  still  in  use ;  as  Windsor,  St.  David's, 
Southwell,'  and  Canterbury.  There  are  others,  likewise, 
which  are  sung  by  the  German,  Netherlandish,  and  French 
Protestants.-  To  these  the  base,  tenor,  and  counter-tenor 
parts  have  been  composed  by  twenty -one  English  musicians: 
among  whom  we  find  the  names  of  Tallis,  Dawland,  Mor- 
ley,  Bennet,  Stubbs,  Farnahy,  and  John  Milton,  the  fa- 
ther of  our  great  poet.  The  tunes  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  measure  of  the  lOOdth  psalm,  the  tlSth,  and  II  9th, 
were  originally  Lutheran,  Or  perhaps  of  still  higher  anti- 
quity. And  thongh  Ravenscroft  has  affixed  the  name  of 
Dr.  John  Dowland  to  the  parts  which  have  been  Set  to  the 
lOOdth  ppalp],  yet,  in  the  indti,  he  has  ranked  the  melodj 
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itself  with  the  French  tunes ;  perhaps  from  having  seen  it 
among  the  melodies  that  were  set  to  the  French  version  of 
.  Cleiiient  Marot  and  Theodore  Beza's  Psalms,  by  Goudimel 
and  Claude  le  Jeune.  Ravenscroft,  in  imitation  of  these 
harmonists,  always  gives  the  principal  melody,  or,  as  he 
calls  it,  the  playn-song,  to  the  tei^r.  His  publication  is, 
ill  some  measure,  historical:  for  he  tells.u3  not  only  who 
composed  the  parts  to  old  melodies,  but  who  increased  the 
conuDOn  stock,  by  the  addition  of  new  tunes;  as  well  at 
which  of  tbem  were  originally  English,  Welch,  Scots,  Ger- 
man, Dutch,  Italian,  French,  and  imitations  of  these. 

No.tunes  of  triple  time  occur  in  Claudele  Jeune,  and 
hut  five  in  Ravenscroft:  the  principal  of  which  are  Cam- 
bridge, Miurtyrs,  Manchester,  and  the  Sist.  This  lasj  is 
still  much  used,  and  often  played  by  chimes :  it  is  called 
an  imitation  of  a  foreign  tune,  and  has  the  name  of  Richard 
Allison  prefixed  to  it.  Muller's  German  edition  of  the 
psalm  tunes  at  Frankfort  is  exactly  that  of  Claude  le  Jeune, 
in  twp  parts  only;  except  that  he  has  transposed  some  of 
the  melodies  and  inserted  easy  leading  and  connective 
niXes,  to  assist,  not  only  the  singer,  but  sometimes  the 
tunes  themselves;  which,  without  them,  would  noiy  be 
very  bald  and  uncouth.  Many  of  these  old  melodies  are 
still  sung  to  German  hymns  aswell  as  psalms. 

In  1614  Havenscroft  published  "  A  briefe  Discourse  of 
the  true,  but  neglected.  Use  of  characterizing  the  Degrees 
by  their  perfection,,  imperfection,  and  diiQinuiiou,  in  mea- 
surable Musicke,  against  the  conunon  practice  and  custome 
of  the  times,"  4ta.  He  had  been  educated  in  St.  Paul's 
choir,  under  Mr.  Edward  Pierce,  and  was  particularly  con- 
versant with  old  authors;  he,  therefore,  wished, to  revive 
the  use  of  those  proportions  in  time,  which,  on  account 
of  their  inuicacy,  had  been  long  discontinued*  He  .practised 
these  exploded  doctrines  inetTectually,  though^  his  difr- 
cqucse  he.  added  eBampies  to  illustrate  hi^  preo^pts,  ex- 
pressed io  the  baruiony  of  fourvoices,  cod cerniag- the] plea- 
sure of  the  live  usual  recreations  of  hunting,  Juawkihg, 
dancing,  drinking,  and  enamouring.  He  was  not  always 
very  successful  in  |iis  attempts  at  imitative  harmony;  and 
melody  was  then  so  crude  and  uncouth  throughout  Europe, 
aa  to  afford  little  asststance  in  imitative  strains.  Ravens- 
croft  was  also  the  authof  of  a,  collection  of  songs,  entitled 
"  Melcimata,  Musical  Fhancies,  fitting  the  Court,  City, 


Mid  Countty  Uumoiirt,  in  tbree,  foor,  and  five  Voycea," 
published  in  the  year  1611.' 

RAVIS,  HAVIUS,  or  HAVE  (Chrhtuh),  a  learned 
orientalist,  waa  born  at  Berlin,  in  1613,  and  after  studying 
for  eight  yean  «t  Roitock  and  other  foreign  tcbods,  be 
came  to  Oxford  in  1638^  about  which  tttne  he  addreiied  a 
letter  to  Brchbisbop  Usher,  irho,  conceiving  a  high  opinion 
of  bim,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  Dublin,  with  offers  of 
preferment.  In  the  mean  time  bcetnnfng  likewise  known 
to  Grotiua,  the  latter,  unknown  to  archbishop  Usher,  in^ 
trodueed  bin  to  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  offered  to  employ 
liim  as  his  agent  in  the  east.  Havitis,  however,  pleaded 
bis  pre-engagement  to  the  English  nation,  and  especially 
to  Usher;  and  the  cardinal,  with  great  liWrality,  admitted 
bia  motive,  and  dismissed  bin  with  a  handsome  preHenl^ 
He  then,  under  the  patronage  of  Usher,  began  his  travel*' 
in  the  East,  but  fortunately  for  himself,  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople with  a  strong  recommendation  from  arcbbishop 
Laud;  for,  according  to  Dr.  Pocuck's  accooiit,  who  was 
then  in  that  city,  Ravins  "  came  thither,  without  either 
doatha  befitting  him  {of  which  he  said  he  bad  been  robbed 
in  France)  or  money,  or  letters  of  credit  to  any  merchant.' 
He  had  letters  of  recommendation  from  some  of  the  sutes 
to  the  Dutch  ambassador,  who  was  departed  before  bis 
arrival.  Sir  Sackville  Crow,  the  English  ambassador,  find- 
ing that  he  brought  the  archbishop's  recommendation;  ge-* 
nerously  took  him  into  bia  house  and  protection,  and  gave 
him  all  due  furtherance  ;  requiring  of  him  that,  if  oeeaiion' 
so  present  itself,  England  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  what 
time  he  shall  here  employ  in  the  study  of  the  eastern  tongues. 
His  desire,"  Dr.  Pocoek  adds,  "  seems  to  be,  to  be  eni' 
ployed  in  setting  forth  books  in  the  Arabic  langnam  aod  to 
be  overseer  of  tbe  press  in  that  %ind,  for  which  be  would 
be  very  fitting." 

In  1639,  archbishop  Usher  wrote  a  Latin  letter  to  him, 
with  a  proarise  of  .f 34.  a-year  towards  his  support ;  and  on 
his  reiom  withalarge  trearare  of  MSS.  to  the  nutnber'of- 
three  hnndred,  Usher  rewarded  and  supported  hnrt  with 
great  libetmlity.  Bavius  no#  settled  in  England,  and  in 
1642  resided  at  GredMum  college,  and  sfterwards  at  Lon- 
don house,  Aldersgate-strert,  and  in  both  plafces  taught 
tbe  Eastern  languages.    During  the  following  year  be  went 

(  Ha«kiiis  and  Burnej'i  Uiit.  of  .Muaic,  and  Ike  latter  io  Rcci'i  Cyclop^d/av 
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ta  Holland,  sod  wu  appointed  professor  of  the  oriealat 
l»i>gu»goi  St  Utrecht,  wbich  bu  procated  bint  a  place 
amfMg  the  lAaroed  men  of  Utrecbt  id  Burmaa'a  "  Trqec- 
ti^n  Kniditum.''  In  1648,  we  £nd  him  again  in  Eaglaod, 
Wbeie,  in  compliance  with  the  luUng  powen,  be  ttok  the 
corejiant,  and  even  becaine  a  rival  to>  Dr.  Pocook  in  tbei 
Aratiic  pFofesionhip,  but  failed  in  thii  design.  He  theo 
went  to  Sweden,  and  became  profegsw  of  oriental  liter** 
ture  at  Up«al ;  but  a  large  family  and  the  Kanly  sala^  of 
bis  profeatorahip  obliged  bim  to  go  to  Kiel  in  Germanyi 
ifbere  be  lived  comfortably  until  his  death  in  1677> 
,,,Tbs  writing!  of  this  learned  scholar  were ;  1.  "  Panegy-i 
rinie  Qratione«dutede  Unguis  Orienlatibus,"  Utrecht,  16i3, 
4tp..  2,  *'  Obte&tatio  ad  univenam  £uropam  pro  disccndis 
r^hi^.et  linguiBorientalibus,"  ibid^  1644,  fol.  3.  "  Orto* 
graphic  et  aiialogiss,  tu^o  etymologix,  Ebraicse  delines-> 
tio,  &.C."  Amet.  1 646,  fol.  4.  "A  Grammar  of  tbe  Hebrew^ 
CtfaldaiCf  Syiiac,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan,^'  Load.  1648, 
avQ.  ^.  '<De  Dudaim  Rubenis  diusrtatio  pbilologioa,** 
V^pssl,  165S,  ^vo.  6.  "  Annotationei  in  versus  postvemoa 
GietM9W>S|Capi|is  XXX>'*  ibid,  1S£5,  8vo.  1.  "Apolloniua 
P«rgAua  ^  vfliTsione  Arabica,  Latine,"  Kolon.  16£1,  8ro. 
&.  "  VeFsio  nova  in  caput  quartum  GeaeaeoV'  >bid.  1664, 
&VO.  9.  **V^wo  Latina  ex  HebrcBO  tex  prionim  capitum 
GeiiBseoB,  ic"  ibid,  16SS,  Svo.  la  "  CbMuplogite  in- 
fallibilia  de  anoii  Chritti,  &c.  demonstration eV  'bid.  l  fi6^ 
repainted  1670,  fol.  1 1.  "Synopsis  Chronologiv  Bibli-  . 
c«B,''/-B^'>n>  1670,  fol.  .12.  "  Orbia  Hieraticui  Levita- 
riijq]t-&G.'-  ibid-  .1670,  Uii.  )3.  '*  ExcuasiO'  discus^iooia- 
io^tiB  Abvabami  Calovii,"  Upsal,  1671,  fol.  1.4.  "  Dis> 
piif^io.  Chrotiotogica  da  plenitudiDe  besiparis  Cbriali  in 
»^r[)p  a  priori  dedusta,"  Fraoofort,  16T3,  ^4te.  15.  «  Tri- 
gioMi'.vt^ia  Bibiica-conteitastia  «traRi,Christt.a«D»  mimdt 
4041,  nan  4000  ut  Calovius  docet,"  ibid,  1675,i£»i,i 

Il«  b|d  a.  brnthfir,  Jobk  Raviujb,  who  was  ^r(^esior  of 
pbilofopby  at  RostQplt,  And  tbe^^  author  of  a  coaamentary 
on.  Cornelius  |<Jepo6, -and  some^otAer  works. '' . 

-BAWLEY.,,  ^e^KAiEQiU. 

BAWLSy.  ,(WlLLUM],  a  learned  ]^tish  disiMy  »>«l 
editonof  lord  Baottn'a  work*^  T4a>  bom  at  Morwiofa  about 
158^    He.i^ai.  ad«>itt9da  Bii>l«^lo'k  in  aevn'tcoihage^ 

)  AOt.  Ox.  r«\.  It— TireiWi  Lih  ofPikM^  p.  U.— Bamun'i  Taj.  Erui— 
Viber*!  Life  v^  I>ett^.  ^  , 
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Cambridge,  under  the  luitioii  of  Mr.  Cliapman,  oo  ibe 
22d  of  January,  1660,  and  tooli  botb  the  degrees  in  art> 
before  tbe  idth  of  March,  1609,  when  lie  waa  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  boute.  Upon  this  he  coromeaced  tutor,  and 
vaa  ordained  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Kly,  at  Don-nbam, 
September  22,  1611  ;  not  long  after  ivhic^,  be  was  pre-, 
sented  by  the  university  of  Cambridge  to  the  rectory  of 
Bowthorpe  in  Norfolk,  and  was  instituted  to  it  Dec.  10,- 
161Z.  In  1616,  by  the  favour  of  sir  Francis  Bacon,  who 
procured  the  living  for  bim  of  thb  college,  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Landbeacb.  He  had  commenced  B.  D.  the  yen 
before,  and  upon  his  patron*s  being  made  lord-keeper  o£ 
tbe  great  sea!,  was  appointed  his  dooicsiit;  cliaplaiii.  While 
Mr.  Kawley  was  in  this  situation,  he  proceeded  X).  D.Jo 
1621.  He  was  of  great  use  to  his  master,  in  writing  JoNtO(. 
compiling,  digesting,  and  publishing  bis  work*;  to  ibmI|I 
of  which  he  wrote  prefaces  and  dedications,  as  weU  u 
translated  several  of  them  into  Latin.  Thege,  withrWtte 
other  pieces  committed  to  his  care,  he  collected  iK^ethet/ 
and  printed,  after  his  lordship's  decease,  Londog,  1628, 
folio,  with  «' dedication  to  king  Charles,  one  of .  whose 
chaplains  he  then  was.  In  1G57,  he  published  at  Londoo* 
in  folio,  tinder  tbe  title  of  "  Kesuscitatio,"  several  othera, 
of  lord  Bacon's  tracts;  to  which. at  the  request  of  m&nj. 
foreigners,  and  natives  of  tbe  kingdom,  be  prefixed  some, 
account  of  bis  patron's  life.  This,  which  is  thought  tube, 
drawn  up  in  a  clear  and  manly  style,  shews  Dr.  Rawley  to 
have  been  an  able  writer.  It  was  likewise  translated  intO' 
Latin,  and  placed  before  the  "  Opuscula  vaiia  Posthuma,". 
piinted  in  8vo  the  year  following,  which,  he  tells  us,  were 
the  last  things  he  had  in  bis  hands.  However,  be  repub- 
lished the  "  Kesuscitatio,"  with' some  additions,  in  1661  ; 
at  which  time  be  was  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  bis  majesty 
king  Charles  II.  He.  was  so  great  a  favourite  with  lord. 
Bacon,  that,  after  his  resignation  of  tbe  seals,  he  recom- 
mended Dr.  Rawley  to  his  successor,  bishop  Williams,  for 
farther  preferment  This  the  bishop  promised,  and  de>, 
sired  lord  Bacon  to  point  out  in  what  he  would  wish  him  to 
promote  Dr.  Rawley ;  but  his  lordshipmodestly  declining 
this,  and  referring  the  choice  to  the  lord-keeper,  Dr  , 
Rawley  appears  to  have  derived  no  advantage  from  his 
friend's  recommendation.  Lord  Verulam,  besides  the  care 
of  his  writings,  left  the  doctor  by  wiji,  as  a  farther  testi- 
uioiiy  of  his  regard,  one  hundred  pounds,  with  the  icing  ef 
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^ptia't  I^^rgkrt.  Aft«r  titt  [mItlkMton  Of  )M  tyitjtAr'ri 
««rk5j  in  1698,  Di*.  BMrfey  resided  upon  his  t^ioty  at 
L&ndbueh.  He-  ditrried  BtrtnMf  tbe  disgbtef  of  Mr. 
Joffn  Wkkatei^  ftlderttiait  of  Catnbridge,  bf  wkofti  be  bad 
mtt  cki)dKn.  Hia^  daaghtei*,  i/lAty,  dlAi  m  bet  itifftfloj ; 
bM  his  sOft^  WHtiam,  beeabe  M)o<ir  of  Corpus  Cbriftti 
co)t6^,  and  was  bilfted  at  LandtMacb,  on  tb«  3d  of  JAIt, 
f  M6.  Dr.  IU«r)e7  Imt  bi4  soti,  his  itife,  and  bU  servainti,- 
^1  in  tbe  nme  ;ear,  df  tbe  p!ag&e  ;  wbicb  probably  affected  ' 
ViWi  bO  Diueb  as  to  bring  thtiVn  his  grey  hairs  with  sorrov^ 
t»tbe  gfave.  He  died  on  the  IBih  of  Jnne,  1661,  in  the 
ie*eifty-ftifith  year  of  his  age,  after  haripg  been  pastor  it 
tMaibeAtlh  flfty  years,  and  thfbughont  the  it'hol^  of  tbe 
tRjiAleif.  Hm  remiiinB  wefe  deposited  near  the  Cammu^ 
DUMTitabie,  If)  (be  chancel  of  his  own  church,  iioder  a  bFacfc 
■nrMe,  wnb  a  Latin  inscr^tion  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Raw- 
Inr  waa  prbctor  in  contooation  t6t  tbe  clergy  of  (he  diocese 
of  &y,  in  1661,  and  as  such  subscribed  to  the  Book  (^ 
Coffimon-Prayer,  upon  its  rerisal.  He  bad  tbe  appella- 
ttoQ  pf  tbe  lord  Bacon's  learned  chaplain;  and  that  thii 
ti^  iras  justly  bestowed  upon  him,  ia  evident  from  the 
tefltichonies  of  several  considerable  men,  both  at  hom«  ind 
a)(road.  He  presented  lord  Bacon's  works,  as  he  published 
them,  to  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  college,  Cambridge; 
and  hequeathed  to  it  "Camden's  Britannia/'  with"  Cice- 
ronis  Opera,"  in  2  vols;  and  I'lato,  in  A  vols,  folio.  These 
books  were  delivered  by  his  executor  Mr.  John  Rawley,  to 
whose  care  we  are  indebted  for  those  Rentain^  of  lord  Bacon 
which  were  published  by  Dr.Teniaon.' 

RAWLINSON  (Christopher),  of  Carkhall  in  Lanca- 
shire, esq.  an  able  Saxon  scholar,  tbe  only  son  of  Curwen 
lUwlinson  of  the  same  place,  who  died  in  IfiS9,  and  He-' 
aeended  from  a  family  of  lung  standing  in  High  Fnrness, 
anij  very  mmerous  in  tbe  parish  of  Hawkshead  and  Col- 
ton,  was  collaterally  related  to  the  subjects  of  the  tbree 
following  articles.  He  was  born  in  1677,  educated  at 
•  QaeeA^s  college,  Oxford,  mAde  upper  commoner  M'ay  10,  ■ 
1695,  and  ^ninegtly  distinguished  for  his  application  to 
S«xon  and  Northern  literature.  He  published,  whilst  at 
Queen's  college,  a  beautiful  edition  of  king  Alfred's  Saxot^ 
translation  of  "  Boethius  de  Consolatione  ^hilosepbiv," 
O^on.  I69«,  8to>  from  a  trahscrfpt,  by  FfiineisfcO|  Junius, ' 

•M»lte(»'sHi}t.otC.C.  C.P.  ,     ..,.,' 
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of  ft  venr  kncient  MS.  in  die  Bodleian  library*  volhM  mth 
one  ID  the  Cotton  library.  Tbe  "  Gifunmatica  Aoclo-Sur 
ODJca,  ex  Hi(J(e»iano  Thesauco  exc«rpt^,"  priotea  at  Oxr 
ford  in  1711,  ii  dedicated  to  tbii  gentleman,  iD.tbefoVo»* 
ing  words  :  "  Yiro  eximio  ChristopborD  Rawlinap|i  A^in% 
gero.  Literature  SaxonicEB  Fautori  egrezio,  ba^e  bj^y^ 
cuiss  Tnatitutiones  GrawfD^aticas  dicat,  aedKatj  .£^i^[/^ 
He  liefkbebindbiDiB  large.collectityiof  MSS,  ^oiujjv^jcb 
are  olany  relajjng ,  tp  Westmcfcland  and  Ca<p\ieFiflfi^  q| 
which  copies  ^re  at  gir^Micbael  )e  Fleming's  af|IWpaL.SfI 
ordered  Ms  under-coffih  to  bq  besrt  of  oak, ,  aiuCpavew^ 
with  red  leather  J  and  died  January  8,  1732-!!^  ag<rd  ,£^{7 
five. '  At  the  north  end  of  the  north  tran^pt  of  t]].e,abb^r. 
church  of  Sf.  Alban^s  is  a  white  marble  sarcophagus,  wl|lt 
a  fieure  of  History  sit^in^  .041  it,  recli«ii>g-99t.%^  {ffpr'W* 
bola\ngin  her  hand  a^eni  iyitb  which  she  writc^uiiai^oolfj 
whil6  two  other  tiooks  ]i^  under  h^r  feec  ^elow  h  tH>F 
epitaph:  _,     '  "'     .,,..,,,,.  .,  .■  -.■ 

CUHitophcr  tta«1lnMff,  ofCarli-liHll  in  Cartmel,  in  the  coantjr  or 
{.■Di^Uier,  ciq.whniK  remain!  are  drpnsilid  in  &  v^ult  Oesr  thii  plaet. 
lI««M'MD«(G«i««n'RaMMH>n,  member  oTpntMnimt  for  The  town 
afl.aDMMM',  and  BliHhMh'Mcnlk,  daughln  and'cn-heirof  tbe  tojal 
'      NkbotaiMiMk,  loMUtlicltiAf  Hertfcrd.'brothsr  to  C'en.  Monfc    " 
itkatfAlhttMfltr.-   TtiVisktUhtiitffphfmt  or  QuMH^  college,  in  Ori&nl, 
■Dd  pii1)lhb«d  ilief4*«m  *et«ton  of  *■  BsleiMav de ConioUlfbOe-' 
MilOi«i|kfetB'i  In  th«  Satotf  JangtiBge.     H«  na  Imtd  tn  [hie  pinofa  of  '~ 

S>«ta(fi«W  ta  btM,  JUDCM,  161T,  anil  dferf  in  An.  1733: 
lll'MmMBatnnmWCFtMMlRiMuinl'lofM  win  UMl  cooihranA  ' 


andOMUMM'BwclinMil,  Mtwr  of-the  uid  OuMtn  lUi^lnuM. "  '^  ■" 

For  ttiis  genldeniR^4  pedlgl-ee,  »ee  «  SandfoYd;;s  Oenfcfilb- 
gifcal  History  of  the'KrW|C^ai)d  Queens  of  Eitiglind'.'llriiJi'i., 
where  alsB.ia  a  pruitt  •£  tlie.moiku»cnt<«rtst0d'^'faiai''«o 

'*  1W  |»ia(  i«<«iin4«cd'  Vf  tHH<i     Ri 

loM)'**lnw«'BdbiH  af-MwitAtilMi  M 
IttmMttM'MltrMo,  'Ot^f 0ph«M'1[4w'- *-  jm 
liB«%  datOirl^'M  coAMatd  lAnAw^"  tM 
trim,  MnHgti»|  ifuilM  iMbik  mCMo-'  '  m 
lis  wrfttk  HMkilHtH '' «t  vSMik  ^4ikJ-'-  jil 
^HtaiklfaTMinMMttMHinnMcMep.  <  O; 

tMttv*rairA>«f  KMMMM,  i%BU(-''~  hii 

iBottoa(tM4lMBlMeM  aOxW!  '  VVf  '  a 

•pitapk  raw  Uin :  '■  Near  tkii  placa     H4 

Ireth  4>.biiy«f  tbtt  .wM  toKna4    tu(mM4,  0«l.«t,  IWf^avtdMj'HIt 

•od  bOMit  GoaBtellw  at  taw,  Robtit    mrrkd  'tha  .  fHHdou  hM-'W^tw* 
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titii  vnttidl^tber  and  mother,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  it 
Cmta^-  in  Lancashire.  There  »re  t*o  ei^ravingB  of 
Mm;  one"  in  a  wig  and  night-gtiwn,  in  k  frame  of  oak* 
Jewels,'  eagrared  by  Nutting,  with  his  initi^  in  a  cyph6r 
sV^he  comers,  and  his  arms  quartering  a  cheyron  bfitweeil 
3* iibns"  heads,  and  Ar.  fretty  Gu.  a  diief  Az.  Another, 
b_y  Wotting  also  (mentioneii  in  Granger),  in  the  iame  plate 
WtH'foor  6thCT8,  viz.  Robert,  hiji  grandfather;  Curwen, 
l&^lt'bfcr;  KHaabetb,  his  jnoth'ef;^nd  Dr.NiclioUs  Monk, 
Btftop'rtf  Hereford,  his  mothers  father.  *I1iere  JsTike- 
#iSe  s  m(!i;z'otinto  half-sheet,  by  Smith,  representing  him 
y6tMger,  and  of  a  mbre  comely  person,  thaii  either  ottha 
eiigt^vinigs.     I^'is  dated  "Anno  Christl  IIUl^^iiitatissuBS 

'KA^ttt930H  [Thomas),  tnt.  eldest  surviving  ^rf, of 
Bahiet'  8Lan''fi)]8on*i^  citizen  and  whie-merchant  Qf  Lon- 
doh,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  that  name  at 
Graisdale,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Dionia  Backchurcb,  ia  Fenfburob-stree^  Lon- 


(eldest  daughter  o^  Ttmnu,  WiboO 
it  HaTUfbam  Uall  id  IVcitiiionlaiKli 
-q.)  >ho  diad  163^  »gti   Sa; 


liMcal,  CM(.  ixv>  eidcit  *at  only  loa, 
•ho  mairicd.  He  Mia  aottACcom' 
plitlw<le«^UVi:ak>u.t<i>tl«i>aiV  imI 
■  true  paXtldi  to  MW=VMi^  tui  bUier 
IB  Iba  mrif*  «pd  l<«o,  of.fcU  emtnltr, 
aad  died  ^  k  %^,  .wtd  M.  bcMg, 
bargeu  rdr  Cancaater  in  tbe  periia- 
l^«9?,Ai|k.ra.eDd«aJ 
din  th^  dl^t^l  of  Sl Mary'a, 

*  ,jlieKtj  JihMtLawftim  tyrtkAk. 

rtAaioaof  Um  trolr  paoa*  aOd  lelifioM 

■    ~     "  '"    4CtHmaf 

■    wapd., 


cbikkM^  aad  •  dtviw  pstiMce  nd«r 
lt>B  ^rnn  of  tl)e  ilwe,  «ad  vidi  which 

.Sn,  iflPl.  asiai  fcrty-tkiaW  (aaiinf 
Xmatfmii  Honk  KavUnioili  vhadjed 
J<M,  agad  ftl.  and  ifVk  buried  br 
bcr(.  aqd  ChtiluphM  lUwtlNian,  eiq^ 
■W  MiMmt  lMn*>B«*ai.  IMT*  wha, 
i*  mtrtmni  «(  U*  paadfatbar,  and 
WMt  daMTy  belOHd  Md  (MdMiUirr, 
«g»<led.MM.awaanMii^aacH'"  Tbd 
aboTB  ia  an  exact  cnp*  of  ibe  plate. 
..>  ttaaqKKiwIiwn)-^  a.jDDnii< 
meat  ID  S^Dionit,  Back<:t'Ui«lt>  vith 
bik  •%  M&v'JMt,  Wi  Vtdul  Ud  Dw 
■id^  lito  dlugmrt:  aitA«h;'tha 
Mary,  vib  tfr  Matine,  efq.  StrTp«>a 
Sontr  vf,  lM«lMr-ihiiIfMl>,  Wr  It 
appeal*  bj  «M,rriit^.wJARr  Pf.  Bi- 
diju)d  ItaaliaMii,  that  (>*9i(*^lift  hm 


toJJH  WHHftar.jUHMtmiWt-l')'- 
ac^a.^,Wtx«fa»a«Wrtwwwq>  •»* 
raHMbAC.MMxWiW  »•  *W^»«  , 
lef^:^traal,»«lM«Wfl)N«>M--'      - 


llf  iHMraiii^TflH  ifiW-rTHi-r'  -  rtllTfri't  i3E«> 


^9,  RAW(,INaON. 

(lon»M*rcbI$.47;a{^iiUed  aberiffofLuHlqnby  Jbib«1I. 

1687,  colonel  o(  tlie  wbit?  cegimeot  oC  tr«ijD«d  buidj,  and 
^vernorof  Bridevell  uui  BwtUi*  hMpiuifif  I70i  ;  and, 
m  1706,.  lori)  mtyot  of  Loqdojg,  wbcn  bq  bmutifiefl  amt. 
^pwred  QuildM.l,  a»  ^)pe«n  by  an  iMcripOwa  ia  tb* . 
er«>t|porcb.    H«DaaxriedM^ty,fl}|a^tcl»ugbt«K.of  Aicbinl 
Tv^Vt  ci'  '^  Tmub«w-gr««uv  wixb  wbpw.  b<(  livwL  !(7 
T«»n*  apd  biy.wbot^  bft  fa«d  l^f  cbil^^a,.  Sbe  <Uad  a« 
Chelaea^  t«|>.  3t,  1724-5,  i^e^,  iHty.tJn««.    Da  dkid  in, 
his  owD  pariat>>  Noift^bef  3,  L^Ofi,  ^4  w|»  Vuned,wiU» 
l^ia  fatb^r,  wb?  died  id  1679,  nged  siz^-fw.  ,  OJ',bU«bil- 
4reu,  foqrdAughterB,Aane-Uvia,A(Ki;,  ^WgWVt,  Suwfiit 
^n4  two  sons,,  botb  nfmed  DAoieV  ^>^d.  before  hiifM    W*k- 
liam  died  in  1732,  aad  was  buried  at  Antw«jrp.    Jobti,  oC. 
Littje  Leiflb  io  Cheshire,  es^  di^d  Jjuiwiry  9^  175^3. 
Teippest,  ihe  y<jm)g«(t  wiij,  by  profewipn  .a,  dry~»»lt«i,died- 
January  I,  17.37.    SirTboma^Kanlinipji,  it  nfay .be  added,.  ^ 
bad  b^itforetqan  of  tbegrnndjury  at  the  t^ai  ofaldcFUHin' 
Corni&b;  and  vas  elected  therifl' by  roy»L  laAodAtA-T^Hi^ 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  for  whom  Mr.  Addison  is  said  lo  bay^ 
iDtcnded  his  character  of  Toi/i  Fclio,  in  tb?  Tatler,  No.  1 4^ 
but  with  ipfinitcly  toQ  satirical  a,  veio,  was  a  great  coUector 
of  books ;  and  himself  a  man  of  leaminf;,  as  well  as  patron. . 
.of  learned  men.     Mattair^  has  dedicated  to  lii[ti.lus  editipn. 
of  Juvenal;  and  Kearneys  publication,  entitled  "  Ajuredi 
Bererlaceusis  Annales,  &c."  was  printed  from  the.origiqal/ 
MS.  in  this  gestleman's  possession,   Vei;y  nJimerous  iadeRd> 
'were  the  ccaununicatioas  that  editor  received  from  Mr... 
Thomas  Rawlinson^  for  aU  which  he  tak«s  every.  opjt9it|H.-.r 
nity  of  expressing  bis  gratitude-     While  ISlu  RatKUp*?.'^ 
lived  in  Gray's  inn,  he  liadfour  chambers  so  ^ompKteljt^ 
filled  witb  books,  tbat  hi»  bed  was  removed  out,  iqAO)  tii^.i 
passage.     He  aftervards  removed  to  LoneloO'hous|e,  .tKq , 
ancient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  London,  in  Aldvis^te^^ 
street,  where  hiB  died  August  6,  1725,  aged  fon^-^ufrrt 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Botolpb  Aldei^ga^i^j 
la  London-itouse  his  library  was  so^  after  b^  d^ce^^^t 
and  there  also  lived  and  died  his  brother  Ricbaid.  wt^  Ififti , 
a  portrait  of  his  brother  Thomas  ift  ewyt^is,  «aMb<fff  ,oi[. 
Umaeif.  aod  aaotbcr  of,  Nisaloa  Salown,  iLL.  D.  tb«.^(itlT,. 
quary,  to  tbe  Society  of  Antiquaries,  all  afterwards  rewoljed*,; 
His  M8S.  took  sixteen  days  to. a^II,  frofnlftarqb*,  1733?^' 
The  catalogne  of  his  library  consists  of  nine  parts.    Tbe 
amouDt  of  tbe  five  fint  puu  wu  B409t.    Mr.  Charlea 
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Mlir^,  late  bookseller  tt  Charing-cross,  nwed  to  aty, 
tfa«e  tbe  atHt  d(  Mr.  'Thomas  Rawlinson'i  libr&ry  was  one  of 
the 0T3t  events  b«  reineiitbbrAdljpoiieligftgittgfnbitsineM; 
krid  tbxi;  It  t*aa  the  lat^it  coHwtion  at  that  tifue  knowa  id 
,  faille  b^eft  offtrfed  to  tbe  publib.* 

■-'ftAWt.INeON  (Rtc««n>),  »n  emineiti:  (hitiqttaty,  and 
.  £teat'better«etov  tt)theuniv«r«kyof  OKr«i!l,Was<(kefotirili 
iM  if  tnt  TkomsB ;  and  ^aa  edb^Md  at  St/JoTtti's  iAlltfge, 
Ok&tt6,  whfere  Bfe  was  atjmiited  gemteihan  cominoner,  and  ' 
ptW«ed«d:M.  A.  arid  grand  comfioaiid^r  in  IT13,kiitd  *as 
adblttfid'tb  the' degree  of  doctor  of  Civit  law  tty  dlplobii 
iaitlf.  Ife'Wk^  F:H.H.  and  became  F^  SiA.  May  ib, 
lyzf.'  H^  Was  jgreatl;^  aeC^tMiry  to  tbe  liHhgiHg  td  light 
iiiany^d*!^cri[H?ai9^i^cottn1iea;  and,  WiftndingoMeof  Ot- 
fohl^re,  had  cbll^ted  tnaterlaU  fhttfr  WoAd's  ptopers,  jeb. 
hkd'inatiy  plates  engWVed,  and  cfftrulated  piidt^d  qaeries, 
bdt  rtlcftiyed'abcdunta  enly  of  tiro  jkarlthes)  ^blcfa*  in  ioai(i 
degree  Arts^erAd  tbedesigA,  and  encouraged  Mni  to punue 
it.  In  ibis  work  were  to  be  ineluded  ibe  atitiqnities  Of  tbik 
«tty  ef  Oxford,  wbich  Wood 'promised -Wheii  the  Ehgli4li 
eopyof'hi*  ^'Hisforia  &  An^uitates  Oxon."  wis' to  bb 
pbbll^fred,  and  Hfiich  baVeBlnc^bMn  ftitbMtytMtnsetfted 
frcrta'  bis  "pafterB,  hy  Mr.  Gutch,  And  toath  enlai^ett  iiij 
Mit^ctedfnKb'ati'cientOTigitiat  aillhwr^ies.  All  Dr.  ItAVt'- 
lirison's  collecdoAs  for  tbe  ebhitty,  chieffy  bulled  fMni 
M^md;  or^cSied  ap  from  jnfomaitidH,  and  disposed  hf 
htlndreds^tft  iiepWate' books,  in  eat:b  of  which  sffrerat  pa> 
riita^  ay&6mittedi  would  msfc6  bttt  ihm  8*0  TOtotne.  Bttt 
ha ttHldiit&tge  cdnections  for  (h*  corttirtatioSi  bf  WwVd's 
.*•  AthwtB  bsdniemie*"  and  «  History  of  Oitorflj"  a«d  fttt 
ail  iMbbtit  6f  ••  Non-coaipliftrs"  at  thte  RettolaeiBH  j  ttfalbb, 
tDgethei'wltb  9Chhe  eollefetionl  of  H«arh«'s,  ttttd  HtM^-bo^- 
oFhis  own  trar^.  Vie  beqneatHed  by  ItiS  #itl  ttf  the  Urtiter- 
«ity  oT'Olilfttrd.  -Thfe  Lffe  of  Mf.  Amborty  WtldH,  Wito- 
rktgrapfaer  ol*  (be  most  faihoiA  wiireHtty  of  Oif<>rd,'  ihth 
ari'ftWittih^brhUr  rtaltivrty,  eddcdildn,  WorKs,  «c.  Oolftttea- 
And  'feotripoitd  fttno  M9S.  by  HVehard  RifWMhStilii  gent, 
rttrtnrttier  df  St.  John'icOHege,0«dn.  wasptihted  aft  Loh-- 
ddn  frr  int.  ;  Afopy  of  \\ih  life,  Uith  MS  aiWitions*  by 
the'antbbr,  is  in  the  Bodleian  libriry.  He  pubUAhed  proi- 
poiWif for  an *•  Hirtory  'of  Eton  Gollege,"  ttlTj  *nd.  !n 
l7Sr«,    "Petri  A()B4lardiA*b«is  Ruyeti!(ir  tt   ITcloKm, 

i  I  aiMr.  Gvatit,  tfT  Mn«di^t«  o*tlii»Dlci^wr  of  118*.     . 
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AbbMusa)  Ftncleteau»  Epittolc,"  9vo,  dvdiokted.t^JVt 
Mead.  Tbcbvoksttbepublicadonof which  bapromotcd^jKe 
•uppoHtd  to  be  the  "  History  sod  Aouquitiei  of.Wiof^bioh 
ter,"  171.^  yvo.  "  History  tind  Antiquities  of  HerffiKd^*' 
17l7,<8va.  *'  Hiatorywid  AatigBitieg  of  Bocfcf«w^"- JTItTi 
1^3,  Svo.  *' Inscriptioni  on  UHnbs  in  Bonbill-B#ld#»" 
>717»  Sfo,  "  tiiBt«ry  «Dd  AmiqujiuM  of  tbe  Cbuiicbc»:of 
Salkboir;  «qd  Bath,"  17ia,.W8>»  Sfp.  •':AvWm''s-iliAtw^ 
of^4irr^,'t  1719,  5  vgU  8to.  <■  Nord«|i'«,i)eharntw%«f 
^rtbiuiipt«iubire«"  17S0»Sto.  "HutaryVEMl'^nti^vw** 
of  QMwibury,"  Oxford,  I7S9,  8?o.  la  1788,  J*tf  *WI»- 
tatcfl  and,  fTiPted  Frewoy's  "  N^w  Mctfaqd  .^.'fttii^AVi; 
l^tory,  witb  aCatalogqe  oftbecbiief  HtB^fiiMlCfi  W(?^. 
Svo.  But. bis  princip^  work  w»  "TtM-fingli^.-Tt^fh 
gi^k«b  Pr,  lu!  Histoiiotd  Aec4>uatef  slL.tbfl  Jpiec^^ti^t 
.^ve  bjcefi  written  reiiting  to  tbe  aoticot  Natttr^  IJUf tyqr 
W^np^iJgri^biGBl  Description  of  any  PartofEp^itfuJ,"i79(>» 
StVb.  tb«:pUn  oTvihieb  bu  been  jio  iswcb  ftugoifWt^jWd 
ipipro^  in  Mr.'GQu'gb'fl.two  edition* of  tbe  f*,Br'^ik  T9- 
pogcanby."  Ui  nso,  begar^  by  ifldeptiM«,  the.ji^wily 
aura  f)f  .<87j.;>6^.8^  l»etRg  tbe  rents  and  pnoAUk  of  variqiia 
.fsgi|M,KbicbiieJAberitcd)finder  tbe  will  of  hit^raiulfatJKv 
•JDkVlifll  RawliivK»ft'to-,tbe  uniHerBity  of  Oxford*  for.jtbe 
-maiDteaRDce  aod- supports  of  an  Aogjo-Sax^u  ipctiwv -or 
f^femntAif  fop^ewT. .  T«  tbe  Society  of  Antigiw'iQS)  -be 

Ee^tty  wiU,  a  B»all  fceebcdd  «od  eopybotd  eiMte  wt'^- 
1,  oaeadition  tbat  tbey  did  not,  open  MOT. t*r«>Ai<4t 
1»y.finy  ^nta«}m,.wrt,  bmui,  orcQDtrivM«o,MwffD^!ir» 
ipcreaae.or.a^.  to  tbetr  (thca)  Dijmbec  of.  iMt  jnwi^lNnp, 
bomnry  mm^rt  only  eveeptcd.  He  aUo  m^M^  tbAQb* 
<;enfide.f^b}«  bf^ttntr^C  fUea  aod  toatriocsjQf  t^]\g]kbimi% 
4nd.ineda}B,;jk)rbi>«<rfleaion  of  teats*!  ob^rten,  dnwM>gs 
by  Vertue  and  other  artists,  and  other  antiquities ;  ten 
watnatatree  boob-catea,  wbicb  bad  beoi  gird^  tiy  |ris  late 
Tirotbfer  TbPtDBft  by  tbe  then  earl  of  p4aibro]^',iHia,fQur 
mbogany  pKsaasr  alt  marked  P,  all  be  JCogUsh'pWtitp  of 
wbidi  tbey  bad  i)ot  dnplTfiates,  and  a'tioit-vent  of  ;3^?,'t^eE 
asnuaiy  U  Norfolk*  for  a  good  nedal  for  bbe.lte&tifiliefiMi^-. 

*  Sie  bM  Hth  cnrmeraM  1*  the  HI,  ISO,   Tflt^   1«G,   907,'  S9B,'MKi^ 

BritMi  Va|i«p*plir,  toI.  1.  4a»,  483,  SBI,  *7*,  iW,  OW^TW,-.!!*;   '■*   ' 

roL  n.  «l)r96,  IH,  m,  ^M.     '  Bra«iAC«'M«llS<>.  rULl.  ISSlSa?, 

Rte'pImM*,  *ol.  I.   390,  4I»,  454,  '399,  Kt,  Am,  M9,  «•,  S8(, 'MB, 

4«4,  499/ »9»,  ««,   5U,'9»,  »M,  615.— Tolm.' »9.   Tii  »S,  69:   loS 

?^,  flS3,  «fl,  717.— Vol.  Ill  50,  -99,     1S5,  «6,  WVWl. ■■  ■--^- 
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^o*  tm  any'  Engliah,  Sarort,  Roomn,  crfOrdek,"'eS!n,  bt 

-Whtfir  afttHj«ity  ilot -tefcre  treaWd  of  orin  print/  bBt^  re- 
-  AMMfKg  satne  ^apposed  want  of  deference  to  nii  stHgOlHritifes  • 

Wd'tfictlftorial  spirit,  and  sOme' Tefl^tions  oiS  bit  own  &nd 
•  Iris  fri^A'p'ttcmbur,  m  ait  impirtKiotr  i)f  Ilbellmg^kb  So-' 

dfet^'ih  'W(i^' public  p»p*r8,  He,  i»y  a  codicil'^nftde  "and 
*«ig»Writ*  AfeiH'htfiMft  in  Chance*^  Wfte,  r^Vtiked  the 
WtifAk*,  «t^'e^c1uded''aH  fellows  <yf  thU  ^  ^lie  Bi^'al  So- 

*"WMdi'i'''l!tcteft3'  his  'Anglo'-Saxbn  enda4viiiei>f,  ivete  ei- 
--|t<rNHel^  eJ^^Silible  - '  ifK>lndWg,  ti^idet"h  narttbelr  of 
%io6hfa'«'K(ibnri'Wi'thcmt  MS-  rtot&i,  •kllyii'^ak^'En^iati 
4irtd^aieipi',  b^'aWqtie  marblee,  and  btfa^  'curiosinea ; 
"BWdoppdr.il^tM'^lative  to  s^ertll  tDtintie!^  bi^'  aoefHit 
Clfeett  •i^A  K^iitnyh  6oins  and  tnedats,  -ptke  of  bik  cttl(«cti<Ja 
'^'fi%(ub'd)i^U^  bis  series  <of  medals  6f'LcHiU  XlV;  rid 
<,9!V;  a  ieriaof  medals  of  tlie  popes,  wbich  Dr.  BawHuMm 
<4tippMedr'tO'%«  erfie  of  the  rao^t  bomplete  coU^cUons  tn 
'£iir^6;-^nd'a'great  natabigi' of  viibable  MSS.  titridtDe 
ohlered'tD  h&  stitHy  locked 'Up/  and  aof  tb  be  ApOfteftlOl 
<even  ^ars ftftsr  b>s  decease f .  Hh  muiic^'MS;  kdd  ffHtA- 
Ml,  he  gave'  t6  themtisic-scitoot  at  ifTifOtd,  ■  He  mer^'kt 
'ibIidgtoB,  ^prt!  6, 1 7 55  -,  sad  in  the  tom«  year  'Wks  pri'fit^ 
■*«Tbe  Deed  of  Trust  and  Will  ofHIcUa*^  Ri'trtiwto^;  ■  af 
'St.  Jotothe'Ba^ist  <!oll6g«j  Oxford,  dOift^t  of  tatn;'*eM' 
.  eeprAng  hls-«tid6W«ent  of  'an  AnglcMaaxon'  lettotv,  Md 
■iitin/t  befMtaea^m  to  the  i^tege  itA  unifeAivy."  '  4^ 
Uttva  Hinif))^ -college  theesHfe  jn'Futb«9'4>tfot«'iiftr^- 
<miiHd,^t.ia  Wthe  college  of  Bt.  90lift  tKe^^tht^^  IraHc 
'oPb{W^MiM,<«hodHtin^'to^ii«av  i'oe;.«-^«ttl'r«-p1irt«  of 

}Mtt«U  aHd'  «t^Btetf;  -a'tet  4f'4btf  "'^^cfhi^^lAl'  Ms 
.ir-'      :■•.■■■■!■"■'•     ■'   ■;■■   ■■  !■     -J-n-s    I'.;:;;'   Itnn   -m:- '.'f  /<, 

be^V/"'t'>i'>**'itl>''Vt'>B!<'tl|caK-     Ounbridgc.  ,Dr.'brlorJa  miBoatipa, 

1o  «fDufrii)4«»rwll>.9ffMtnl<^^U^.IWincVUf^.««tafd\la«B.-«MrilB- 

Pr.  £iwllBion    made   na   icruple    of  hii  collectmii  for  a  cootiaaklioaof  the 

.cbsTiV-'l^'^^  iQU  tifftSflK  te  bin;  "  Athwu  QimWDtft  J'  aHh  (hanWi 

■Dd  Unit.  ■«*(>$*>>«  nn,thp-^S.wid  QixlM.    and,  tM  otktr  HS&    Jbt 

'^vM  qopT  of  aeiKip>iw>M*>  <f bicb  wbde  we  DO"  o^a  foi  aaf  ofe  ^>ha , 

fVW  W  inf  the  npd,  asd  ibedWuner  ,  wiihai    l<f  ooaaalt  iben,— ,  HiMrkal 

4|f«tiMtabeJiatfc^Medrery,cluiiraU;,  paawge*  <»Ilecl«l  l>r  bitn  froM  Wood 

■odU  beiouad  BMsng-Uiesixdl.    Tha  -vera    printed    «»    k    wplcomK    ta 

M^  belfogo}  lo  ^e*  Uaiin,  nq,  of  Wood'*  Life,  Oif .  ITtH,  ToL  IL  p.  ^9.. 


72  RAWLINSON. 

Gi^k,  Roman,  and  RngliA,  coiiM  not  givtn  to  tb«  Bod* 
leiftn  libnnr,  all  his  pUtcs  engraTed  at  the  expenca  of  th« 
Sepiety  of  Antiqaariet,  with  Hie  annuity  for  the  priac* 
ipedati  and  anotber  V>  the  best  orator.  The  produgg  of 
certain  rents  beqq^!^d  t9  Sl  Jobn'i  college  wu,  ^tpr 
*0  yean*  aecqmiiktMni  to  be  laid  oijt  ia  purc^vp  of  an 
estate)  «bose  profits  vtre  to  b«  a  salary  to  a  keeper  of  tb« 
A4biQpIeaii  Maieqm,  being  a  naater  of  arts,  or  bachelor  19  . 
oiril  Ufr;  and'ajl  legtUiie*  refuted  by  the  university  or 
others,  to  center  In  t^i^  'cpUege.  To  the  hospitals  ^f  Bride* 
well  and  Bptbtelieai,  for  tlje  n»^  oftbe  iopur^bjet  of  the  latter 
be  left  200/!  and  ten  guineas  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
monthly  l;Qfi%e  which  his  had  received  in0*thlehela  c^tn-> 
mon.rooiti :  f;ut,  if  they  did  not  gire  up  tba  pictirrd  ef  bit 
father  bangiag  in  their  ball,  in  order  to  its  being"  pnt  itp  hi 
tfie  Mansion-h<n«ei  they  were  to  forfeit  ibe  larger  atari, 
ind  receive  only  the  spidltr.  Thji  picture,  after  it  bad 
^iiilg  up  at  the  Mansion-bouse  for  sptne  yeaw,  wi^ut  any 
compt^tiion,  in  a  forlorn,  neglected  state,  and  received 
considerable  damage,  the  late  sir  Walter  Rawlittson  ob-< 
tvned  leave  of  the  court  of  aldermen  (being  then  himself 
9  n^eiaber  of  tbat  body,  and  president  of  those  hoipit^ls) 
%o  restore  to  Bridewell.  It  is  one  of  sir  GodfVe;  Knititter^i 
b^t  performances,  and  wel!  engraved  by  Venue.— CoN- 
^i^HTistt  aap^er  brother,  is  meotionad  by  Richard  Raw* 
]if)son's  mil,  ai  then  residing  atVeoice,  triiere  he  died  iri 
JT79.  To  him  ha  ^»e  th«  coppeir-pUte  of  his  father's 
portrait,  and  ail  family-pictures,  except  his  fstber*s  pqr-i 
tinit  by  Knellfr,  which  'was  given  to  the  Vintners'  tioiht 
majf  of  which  bl|  HA«^  was  a  member.  He  left  Mm  atw 
bis  rents  ia  PauVs-bted  cowt,  Fenchnreh-street,  jolwly 
with  bis  listen,  Mary  RawUiison,  and  Anne  Andrew*,  f^ 
Tift;,'  In'  tbe  same  vH\\  is  meiitioued  another  brother.  Joint, 
to  vt^om'h^'hif^  Estates fti'Dew>HMih«iMreet^  London;  aAd 
4  .Qpftb^w  T^iliSHis.  To  S\.  John's  college  he  bequeatbed 
•!■•  bfs  .^MOW,' .  and  his  bear^  which  is  placed  in  a  beau- 
0ii^  taAtbte'tim  i^nstthe  cbapeUwall;  inscribed  : 
.;  ■  :   '...•  "  Ubi  thMHurus,  ibH  oo(, 

,     "  Itic.  RaVvxiMsom,  LL.  D.&  ANT.  8.  S. 
^^,    '^';"'GI^  Ktflna'ColI^  HO^)ertorfe  oniinb  CoauneiDsalb. 
!i*,'.. ''.""""  ""  '  "ObUt  VI  Apr.'MDCctv." 

Itte'hbiJy  wad'buried  in  a  vault,  purchased  by  him  in  tbcl 
Bor^  aileof  ^  Giles's  cbiuch,  Oxford,  ofwfaieb  he  had  a 
plate  eagn>w4  ^  bis  lifertime,  with  this  ioKription : 
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-  "'VvStt  fftaaift yMnimSptadmm^ 

MsBet  ooutes  uoa  l)OXr~NoQ  nwiar  onutis. 

Hoc  DorroitgriuEU  S  pal.  lat.  S  ped.  loi^. 

A  parcclu^  D.  E^di  Oxon,  cnncess.  35  Fehr.  «t 

J'acult,  Episc.  coRCirmat.  H  Maii  J.  L.  Am.  et 

Assign.  A.  D.  M,DCX;,M¥. 

I>rili<htmonte<iuo)Mi]Mtf«4a.     ' 

.     .  .   R..BAwUNaoM«  W'D.R.&A.SS.,,, 

<(  Oliip  CoUe^ii  S.  Joaun^  Bapt,  Oxon. 

'    "  ,'  Supenons  Ordinis  CoaimeawUs. 

' ■ "  ' ■      "'Obiit  VI  Apr.  mdcci.,v.  st.  lx*."'-" 

,;^bQatMJkW.<^  counseUor.  Layer,  wbovnu  executed. 
%  V'>?S'C4)?o«*>>ed  io  the  .plot  of  1732*,  lod  fijwd  oa 
Terapl^ljar,  wu  blgwa  off,  and  taken  up  t)/  Mr.  Joba 
Pmrce,  ,aQ,  etnitvnt  Mtoraey  of  Togk^'s-coiint  and  ijient 
&U-  ttfe  mojiutng  party,  Dr-.^tlwlinKHi  purchased  it  oE 
him  at  »  bigh4»ctce,  preserved  it  m  a  vaUinble  relic,  and 
directed  tb&t'it  ihou!^  b«-  buucd  in  his  right  hand.  It  it 
s^id,  hoy^wr,  tbac  be  was  icvposed  upon,  and  that  a  head  . 
wia&^ald  ta  him  which  waa  not  Layex's. 
■■  Hi»,iil>rary  «f  printed  boekf  aoft  bpoks  of  ptinu  was  sold 
by  uwiion  ia  17^6;  the  tale  lasted  50  days,  and  pia-> 
dliped  116U  Tiieta  ,wii^  a  second  sale  of  upwards  ot 
20,0(W  pam[ihl«tB,  reduced  into  lots  under  proper  heads* 
with  his  most  iincommoo,  »re,.*ndodd,  books,  in  the  fol- 
lowing, y^ar,  during  tea  days ;  which  was  imtnediateljr 
SBc^iJed  hy  a  sale  of  the  doeior'a  single  print^  books  (rf 
fx»M$,  <Hi4  drvwings^  wbish  \aat^  eight  dvyB.  * 

.  EjVV  (Bbnmmin),  a»  iagenioos-aiyl  worthy  man,  who 
is  dit^crfWd  ^  )ko«0ened  uf  leaning,  hutignorant  of  the 
world;  indolent  and  tboughtieas,  and  often  very  absent; 
vwfkA.uatitfe  of  Spaldjag,  wbera  be  was  sduawed  under. 
i)i;,  Nje; s,  mi  afterwwda  adoutl^d  of  St.  Joha'a  college, 

*  (^riitopher     LaT*'>      ■    young  Hut,    being    reprieTfd   ftom  tjm«    10 

cMMlMrof-ihB'T*iiHtlc.  «>«B|tpre.:  time, the  Haute efConWatw •PT'WaA 

headed  i<>  tiM   wWl*  ot  fiar^.  HWt.  »  »wi»i»to«  W  efcuniat  bi«  i"  «*«- 

•nil,  atlemiHing  bU  escaps  ueit  day,  liou  to  the  ciio»pir«CT.      H*  declined 

*«■  everUken,  and  comrtiMtd  to  the  mekmir  ■by  "tueuTeTTi  •"!  ■•■  *"■ 

Tower.     He  wm  oiatomtd  -Stipt.  21,  bumA  ■*  Tjburs  ««T  ^^^T"'  "^ 

befnre  iha  Rciry  emm^tl  i  ■«*.  *flier  a-  UU  lw»d  finod  upau  Temple-Mr.     In 

trial  of  JShouri,  in  Ihe  king's  bench,  a  sboit  speech  he  ju«ifled  whu  hehid 

OR  an  indiclmeut  for  inlicliug  men  io  fkin*,  (nd  recanneiided  th*  latwaK 

.&♦*«  forth*  P«t»lid(T'B«|r»i«., and  .,(  ^t*  Vretender.     Hil  tf  i>l  wa»  piioU 

cotrqtpooding  Willi  tfem,  was  coDTicl-  ed  lome   lime  before   hi*  eieiMition. 

Id,   tad  received  sentence  of  deaih.  Tin9al'»  Coniin.  oTKapio,  tV,  6M. 
'  »y  Mr,  Coogh,  drawn  up  origfnally  fo""  Nichnta'i  Bowyar. 


Canbridge.  '  He  wat  perpetaal  cuiWe' o/  Surfltat,  of 
wbicfa  be  gave  au  account  to  tfae  S[wlding  Society ;  and 
curateof  powbUt,  which  is  a  chapel  to  Spading,  in  (be 
gift  of  tvuMees.  His  hArnait^e  of  osiera  aBd  wUlowi  thete 
was  oc4cbrated,  by  WilliatB  Jackson  of  Boston,  In  a  IKS 
licroia  poMsJ  Ha  ooRnauiricated  M  tbe  Ittffti  Society  «hi 
Moount  of  a  wate«-s{>oaE  raWd  off  the  land'  tn  DMping 
fen,  pristoti  in  th«)r  "  TYatnadibtis,'*  vol.  XtVlt.  p.  4«T, 
and  «f  an  awc^nt  coin,'  to  «  Cetit.  Mfkff.  VT«4/'  Tliet« 
are  serer^ '  dissH'tatioM  by  hioi  In  that  oiitoieUany;  Ms 
waa  cecteiavy  to  U|e  Spatditig  society  ia  1  JtS:  <  Mr.  Ftggt, 
about  nis,  had  a  ooniultatioa  with  ]>r.'^ylbr,  Miidbfr* 
dary  of  St:  Paul's,  and  a  friend  of  R«y*«i  to  ^  him  ra. 
moved  to  a' better  sKoation,  and  tfae  doctor  Was  itioltMd  tio 
do  it ;  hot,  on  better  inforinatiotraiid  mature  ccMaideratleil, 
It  MFBstboagtn  tbeti  too'late  to  traDsptan*  bfn.  ll«4i^V 
bachelor  at  Sptddin^-in  iVea  -  See  biBCommanMatKins'ta 
the  society,  in  the'  R«K<}«nB  GaUMnn,  pp.  57,  it,  et. 
He  also  coBnminiiated,  IwMS.  "  The  Tnuh  <sf  the  Objit- 
nan  Re)lgi«n  demonHrattHl'flron  tbeReport  tfaarWM^- 
pegated  tbtt»tigbout  the  Oentife  IVorid  '^xtwttbe  BH^Uof 
Christ,  that  a  Messiah  «M  expected^  and  from  tfae  A^t&O- 
rhy  of  H«Qtheti  WrttPit,  and  f^tnn  the  Qoios  cif  tbe  feo- 
matt  Efiiperora'to  tbe  beginning  of  the  second  general  der- 
■eeotion  ond«r  Domkian,".rn  ten  sectidns,  never  prlated. 
.  Also  a  MS  catalogue  of  household  goods,  furnitQre','and 
ten  pioturM,  removed'  oot  of  the  presence-^faamber,  26 
Charles  II.  I4  Dee.  1668,  frotn  Mr.  Brown,  afMJI  of  otbef s 
taken  ootofitbe  enf^ard'lh  ^e  chatnbeiy"««  Dee.iQ^, 
by  Mf. 'Oburdb.-;  These  ware  *n  noniber  69.  (Pew^ 
CboTCb,-es(^"«vwWim«titne-'page  of 'honour  and  «qaerfy 
to  tbe'qtielen-^riioibev'HeariMta  Maria.)  A  MS  catalogue 
of  Italian  pHnce^y'fjalacMy  vnd'pointiaga,  l1S»,'Mfr  hf 
■be  Socitty'lMilseiHo.  In  19*0,  a  large^iKl  wsH^wriuati 
fatstory  o^ibe/ltfe'-and  ««itingB  bf  ihegrgai  botaniA^  bis 
iiatMBake,  by^Mr.  fiale)'  fthiah'  was  read,  and  ^apfi«t*ed. 
J(^n' Hay's  ^daunt  ofGubBj  Wbere'lie'waa'iott;  shore  aonte 
months,  Mc  Johnsoa  callb  bh[xbii'Ai'njmiifi(-a»d:aays,^in 
boatnfr  orbitn,~  he  grtd^i'bR  ihseHptidn'Onlbe  tower  ledge 
Af  an  ^tar<t«^,  xm  u^eh  liei«  Dp^llated  ajftbtater  fcni^t 
in  anbonraad'-eMii  in  Gosberb^vke,  alias  Gdibertei*  chapel, 
now  «  scbeei^at  Surllfeet,  'tO'beloRt;  to  Nviolab  Rfe',  wtto 
w%s theriS of  hmcbloMte i'tmA^Eiw. I;  I2is,  and'«^ 

1279  Of9Q.\'     ■       ■  ■  :      -I    --i  ■i''l.  .  '-^   •  .    c  <-~\      >•'■■-  ■■ 
"    .  '  Nicboli's  Bawfcr. 


RAY.  T« 

RAV,  or  WRAY  (JaBN),,«i.  enJMnti  EngUib  natiinl 

{ihiloiopber)  WMtfae'SOR  orabjUokamitJi  at  A^k  Notley« 
iMM- BmintreCf  ia  &im>«  and  ws»  born:  than  •Vow.  29[fa, 
]£28.  .  |]»  w«#  bred  a  scbolui  at  BttintreftMbcK^;  and 
wnt/.thea«e»  in  ie44<,  to  CathariiM-ball  n.  Cambridge. 
mew  lio-  i0iiti>u«d,  aJi»ou(  two  jiewri^  aad  thcA'  nsmored, 
£9K,wBm\enemw  or  otberi  toTnaity-oollBge^  nvitfa  whicb, 
9^  X>fMuu>/he  wss  aftecwarih  mue^.^aaqd,  becsute 
ia,4?ptbatipefhaU4bey  cbiefly  «ddi&te<)  .tbowKlves  to  dii- 
yptatiiEHWV  «ttU«  w  Tfinity  t^e*  p^lMw  MU>.aftd..M;ieiicea 
^pcv^priKipalij  cuUivBted.  .  In  Sept.  1649^  b*«w&chasca 
.  « laJBpr  Mlojr!al«ng  mtfa  biairtgenieu!)  fiiend  Isaac  Ba»> 
^K^ii'iiafjti^as  qtiQeaft  mi^w  follow,. Mrbeo 'he' bad  cQmpletcd 
,-lii»jmWfir*ii[degr«e.  '  Tbe  learo«d.I)uport^  Cuqput  f<ov  his 
..AluUkjgitQw0k,'wbobed.bc«B  bubUoTy  wed  toiiaa;,-  thmt 
'tilsitMtCof  alibis  pupil*,  and  lo  wiksm  bn  e«teeoied  noie 
^tvC^jthCi^^ittpt  loowparable,  were  Mr.  Bay  and  Dr.-BttnnW. 
■  lo  }«£I,vIklr..Aay  waa  cboaei^  lb*  Greek .lecttwen  of  tbe' 
iullegej  in  liSaa,  tbe  matbenatjcat  lceUii»t;>in  IMS, 
bupuiBity*i-eader  ^  nrhieb  tbraeappotabiieiitA  »faen<  l^e.fw- 
'  putatidnbebadacquireicli  ift'tbat^arly  period  of  Jbiftlifej|.£»r 
|iiB,ikiU  inkngoages,  polite  literature*  and  tbe  acieaoea. 
Afterbe-bad  been  of  greater  aUnding,  be  was.«JM>flni  into 
(be  tespectira  officeaoif  the  coUege,  as  prelector  prioiatttu, 
:  in  I64>7  i  junior  d^an  in  165S ;  and  twice  ooUeg&^MeiNffdy 
in  IS5&  and  1660. 

Ditring  bis  contitiuance.  in  the  ustverHty,  be  aoqui«ed 
bilUself  booouraUy  as  a  tutor  and  a  pre«e4|er ;  A>r,  preach- 
JBg  and.connnon  placiog, -both  ia  «bft  college. aod  in.^die 
uaiversity-cbur«bt  were  tbsii  iwwlly  petffcMined  by  per- 
■oqs.nqt  ordained.     IH'.L.TetiiioB  iafoisted'hi^ 'bn^jca- 

Jher<  that 'Ur.  Ray  »ss.mu^icet*bnrtftd  in- bisptiiM  far 
is  preacfatng  settd  and'UBeful.dMqnl^  Jpfl^d  af^  that 
•ptbuainstic  ttu^,  which  ifaa  tmam$'o!l:'ih%t,%im»:VKUo 
gencnaUy  filled  witllj  >Htft  fu>»ttrit«,stittjy,jn(k  wbab-in- 
ideed  aaiuiQ  tbe  ebi«f  bufindM'Ciif  bU.lU«,<Ma4tl)^iaM>l^*f 
WHure,  land  tb«w9i^  of  Gpd't  aixl  jsutbifc  bbiAtquif*d 
Tety.ftxtejistve-kntnvJedgelrit  JHe  .  publud^d^ltt  Ml98y  « 
ff  CBid«gi*»:|of  tb«>CRtfii^dgeiPlaiHfl,-!riin 'ordtn  M.pro- 
KMte  tba -aHidy  tt£  botany,  irbiith  imia' th«n  Mwb  negleoted ; 
Wj4,tfae«CMtit«di  tbia  wftchiailat  mtb  l»aeoiimged"fai«i  to 
..pibc«ed  tethM  iu  4bia>ttudy.,  .He'iRo  Joa^M jDOatented 
biinM(f  v^ith  wb»t  be  (oettintfa  AbAub<;«Qbndgi^  bat  ex- 
fended  bis  panuits  Uu-ougbovt  tbe  greatest  {>«t«f  £iigU«d 


T«  BAY, 

tod  Wal«i>  and  part  of  Seotlmd.  In  tbcte  jourtferftf  of 
■impljng,  chou^  he  comettmes  want  bIods,  y«c  be  bi^ 
comBooiy  the  comftany  of  other  cimo»  geotleiDfln,  pant' 
cular);  Mr.  Wlltougkby,  bit  papit,  Mr.  ^fter#ar6s  rfif ' 
Philip  fiklppon»  and  Mr.  Peter  Gouitboi»e.  At  the  reM6<' 
ratiea  of  «be  king',  he  resolved  npon  entering  lm<yihel)" 
ODden;  -and  tvai  Ordained  liy  Sanderson,  biihop  ofLftt^'* 
coin,  December  SS,  1660.  HetoMiiwed  (elUnt  of  "^rfnUy^'' 
c(^gi,.till  the  beginning  of  tbe  Bkrtbbtonew  «ft;'>ifhtmj,'> ' 
rcMiring  »  eubwriptiOft  agalntt  tb6  sc^eiin  Xetlgtui  Ati9\ 
cumUK,  occaiienAl  bim  to  resign  fala  MitmJkip,-  tit'  tt^  ' 
fining  lo  ii«f>  that  declaration,  tth  bioBMpb^ii^rm^'&if ' 
that  tbwiMuon'of  his  refesalMsno^  as  amie>bM<elaneibed|.''^ 
bis  hairing  faken  the  seteam  Imgea  aarf  covcMm^r^fir" 
that  Iw:  Mvbr  did,  and  often  deeUred  tb4t4»ie  «M)rtii6t}|)lk>* 
it  an  unlawfnl  oUh,  bat  he  s^d  he  could  nUt  diedlirej '  f(j^^ 
those  that  had'taken  the  o«th,  that  no  ob)iga<IORlay-i&I>dW^' 
them;  but  feared  there  ulght"  This  expla(tatlbU'«F<Ml-?  t 
Ray'a  conduct  teems  not  very  satiafKtOf}',  but'it  it  'ilt" 
that  we  ca»  now  obtain,  and  it  ia  certsia  (bat  he  tiled  W" 
comouinion  wiib  the  ebarcb  of  England. 

Having eow'left  his  feliomhip,  and  visited  most  jMiHa'ef 
bis  own  oonntry,  he  was  deiiroas  of  seeing  w&at  llatiave  rff-' 
forded'. ia  fureigO'  parts;  and  accordingly,  ia'ApHh  )^A^,'  * 
bioweif,  witfa  Mr,  Willdbghb)-,  Mr.  Skippoa,  and  Mr.' I^a*' 
thasael  Bacon,  went  from  Dover  to  Cshis,  aird'tfieiii^' 
through  diver*  pans  of  Europe  r«^ich,  beweVer^  ft^W-' 
ficieotjust  to  Mention,  as'Mr.  Ray  hiasetf,-  in  1*975: -pftfa-''''^ 
liabed  -  the  '('Observariont" '  they  made  in  thot'tour'.  "VHm'' 
wards'thaeiidc*  tbeir  jotwney,  Mr.  Witlonghby  arid'  M**.^  | 
Rrf  sepwat'ed;  the  fonner  paisihg  tbroagh  'S{)tniif,^>JM)"'' 
Htter  from  Montpeher  ibvoiigh  Ftaoce,  intti<  KH^XknSi  ■ 
where  hearwvtd'iaMarob^'  166 J-C.-  He  ;|iarAiM'hi#pM^' 
loao|4iiflat'stadic8'wi(b  falsvistaftl  imMur,'  -mnA  Ibec^Ane  -s^  -_ 
(UsfiKg;oi4ied^  tbttt  he  *«K  imjioruined'td 'COtrie  into'tKel ' 
royal  toeieiy,  bnd  Vras'^dnltted  feno«r  ^et^  i^'  tMT.'" 
BetBg  tbeiii<tolicii«d  b$*'de*w  (^fterwAr^  btsfaa|p)'Wtnfit£''^ 
to  truMlacebia"iRedChvrat:teP  into  Latiti.liAi^RtehMfi  '' 
aadiltw  otiginat  itlaaMcript.'of  tbti«'wO¥lp,  re«^  f^^tfaii';' 
pma,'  iattillvnaam  in  tfawHbKi^'eftbti'^ytt'«#«My.'^- ''""-'' 

1b  the  tpmi;  of  16«9,'  Mr.HBfltfnd  Me;  WUIdE^b**'' 
entered  npafn  these' experlnMsKs' about  ihe  ttt^in^^' dP' J 
trees,  Btldtheawentind  tbeiidescentr  Hf 'Ihet^sifp;  wMftb '' 
are  pabliistoed  rn  the  PbiloBt^bfcal  l^rMistietiaiiH' '  AUoM'  ' 
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tl)W  ti«^  Mr.  Ba;  be|an  to  4mr  «I^  hit  obtervAtioiu'for 
pubMc  r)M>  «id:QOe  of'  tbe  first  tbtngs  heuodertooii  mi, 
his  ".CollecrtiW  <^  EagiUb  Fr(»«rbs."  Tti»  book,  tbimgli 
a^Vtta^MBbriilge  t«  b«  ^tnted  in  1&&9,  yat  Mat  Dbt  fMb>* 
lisbeitiU  1672.  I^wm  ftfteimrda  Aaoh  eoltrg^i  «wl  ia 
P«(!MIW't>MMr  Imqwn-to  bbe'^nAralitjl  of  Mi4  oatwtiyaMny 
ibifi».piqi'  otb^r  of  bi»  Utewy.lftbouTB*  He  i^itl  pi epweA 
U».  f' C^itslpgm  «f  Kof^bPlBpu"  foi  riie  prrmv  «bich 
camSrOat  m  L£7'Q:  bit*  bvmble  tbonghti  aS  tbi*  .end  his 
e^icy  fauoofc  (/'oT-bAMW  ft  aiaa:(rf  wiwonwoo  u»<l«i^)iin«f 
Vesf«0  in.^Juiit'ia  leitw  of  bis  to  Dr.iL,ifMiv  AugnUrfle^ 
VG^rt.:  If  ika  fame  JeHvr,  b«  iilw  (tkos,  tiotifia  tif.:tb« 
•l*!miic<b>V  9W>^  by.  Uaviftg  out  UW'W.in.tbe^lMgiwuiig 
otifi  }-rqr«  Mil  U70,  tw  bad  ^IwajjrA  HritlCK-bjfrnBifl!  ffVu^,- 
boD  tbif^'V^g*  be  wys,  conuary  to  tbe  onsteoi  nf  ilttf  wc» 
fc^era,  bfi'tbefefDM  re-a&aumed  ibe  caraa  of  .Adjb  Ja  tba 
saine  leUtv,  be  mCDdoni  bis  baMin§  b*d  w  •Sw^  oi£  200^ 
yertanwim  to  travsl  witb  three  young  nobWmcaimo  foreign 
parts  i  but  tbii  .proposal  not  being.  oooMMcnt  vriah  bis  in- 
fiun  state  qf  body,  be  tbougbt  itjiEudeiitto  deoiiae<it. 

In  1671  be  was  afflicted  w\rix  a.Ceverisb  disoidtr^  iti^«b 
termmtad  ifttb«  yellow  jauodice;  but  be  was-sonn  cuBcd 
of i^  a^dreamQed  bisbounical  ptmuits.  Tbe yew aEier^ 
bis.bisl»v«d  frieod  Mr..  Willougbby  died,  in  bis  37&by«u, 
at'MiddktOOrbitU.  bis  seac  Id  YftMtu^v  *^lo  tfaft  iafi»iie 
4nd.H9qpe«lM»blei«it9<and  gn«f,"  says  Ur^'Rtty,  "ofny- 
se)f,  bis  fH^oda,.  mod  all  good  meiv"  .There  bavirig,baet» 
tbe.M^^^est  frien^abip  betfl?ften;Mr.  Willaugtbbgr  and  Mr. 
Bafft  "b«  weKe:  maa  of  similar  ditpwitiom  'aiad  taitm^ 
f nxftr t}»,  tlBoe,  t^. then  beUg  felloww:oll«gi'M^  Jtlfi-.W!!- 
lot^b^  ^(-only  qctnfided  in  .Mr.  Kay'  in-Jtw  lifevtWMV  bat 
alsfL^fibif  deatbii  tor>..ben)RdQfaA«  a90-^fiittl4  tmocutvfs 
ofJi^,will,.«wlf^t^^  bim  vitb  tb&.eiiacAtitW'oAbif/feons 
Fi;a«ciK4ad.Tb^a^i  lflawng;b«n  alto  (<»  l^«Ki»^  [icnidin. 
Tiynebieff  qf;)<beBB'.ytiiinff:gQfitie(MB  9Ab*ing'fo^7«ar» 
of  q^i  ^br.  JBi^,  «s  A  fiutbifuittntAieeki  betook  binsM  ito 
tb^wmvctiM.pf.itht^m^iWd-fiw  tb^  uw  cbnpoatd  bi* 

*f  IA99H>0cl#t«'  CImh<1i«*''  whieb.  w«s'-  pubtlahed:  w  ,lfiZ£i, 
andrVfn  «pfe,exMt«  eftpecially  ^n  tbe^naiAca  •of-  natliral 
qbject^  tbwany  tbatbid  jprewoiMtly  appewed.'  Fiancisj  ■ 
tb4^lM4«st»jl4yfngfefbrftbe  wt»(«f  ag«v  tbe  yo^ger  bniant* 
)of4,i4^fdkten-'  Notiinftny  a«iMb<  after  t^  dflMJpof  Mr:. 
WiUei*gb^4  H«<^Hty  loHBfiAtbflr  at  htabest^&lcmbj  bi- 
sbop'.'U'Nl&iiWii.  wbon  he  TiNrt&dta'I«(ttd«div  NoveitiWr  iS^ 
1672,  aad  found  expiring. 
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Mr.  Kay  biviii)];  thus  tost  some  of  bis  bnf  friefidi^  ftnci 
being  io  a  manner  left  destitute,  endearoured  to  cOiMOltf 
bhnMf  witli  fetnale  society ;  and  io  Jsnei  1673;  ttiarri^a 
young  Ivdy,  not  half  bis  age,  being  on)y-W  yean  ofage^'tbi! 
dlaugbter  of  Mr.Oakeley,  of  Lsnnion  in-Ojcfofdithire.  To- 
wards tbe  end  of'  Eblt  yeaf  csmtlonh  his  ''Obvervatjefn^ 
ToiMgraphical,  Mora),  Ae.**  made  in  forelgti  eountries  j 
le  which- <mU'B<Med  fail  **' CatriAgm  Stirpltnn  in  exwrit  i'e« 
gionHMs  obMnriMrutn')"  and,  sbotit  the  same  tlurei  M4 
**<IoUeoittinvf'uniHual  or  local  English  mints"  «Hncb<1itl 
bad 'gathered  «)»'  in  his'tMvels  throogb  tbe  ccRioHe^'ttf 
Enj^and.  lbW74,  Mr.  Oldenbui^b,- the  sAtbtAry'AftbtJ 
9oy«l'So«n«ty,'¥dnewed'biB  correspOndeMti  kritb  Me.Ittrirj 
wiMb  bad  beeivftomenin«tntermittt4,>nd'  sent  hMvtn'' 
Mrs  atinoit  «veiy  month.  Me.  Bay's aeciMnts  in  ttieiteilet^ 
ten  were  pubUsbed  by  OMenburgb  in  tb«  nriltfesphk^ 
Tranicetiatii.  Oldenbai^  bad  a  hrtfaer  vtevr  <r^  His  «tir^ 
niB|miKl«nce  wftb  Mr.  Itoy;  it  wn  to'en^ge  birii  ttttb^ 
tboae'MuUng'inembtttof  -Abo  had  agreed  td  ent«Mato  itM 
Mti«ty'wjtb  a  ptailaHopfcictil'diacoiHse  at  itasir  me^tfngiit  stf 
that  tbe  buAbeft  might  4iot  lie  atiNHig  too^^fewof  tbemMn^- 
bera.  Mn-Ray  cOibpli(h},'a*d  aocardingly  MM 'bitb  CA' 
XHiicoome-  doncernvng  SeMs,  and  the  Spet^ikc^IM(ft»«ifed* 
of  PlaMS )""  wbiob,  CMdenburgb  tells  hrm,  tvfts  aif  •WelT  t^ 
cMvoi  by  tbe  ipresident  and  fbllows,  that -they  re^^eS'- 
faim  tbeir  tbaA%  and  requ'estedbe  would  reptnl^Mt  fktbtitV^ 
of'tbat  kind.  ■''•'■'  -'       '^■ 

This  yeur^  1674,  and  pan  of  the  next,  he  ipeiit'H  }fiteit- 
paring  Mr.  WilloughbyV  '*Obser»attOB*s*W«;B*»Ar"'r6V 
thepreM;  which,  however,  wM  not  piiMMmd 'tffl'^reTffJ" 
Tbese  tw»  gentlemen,  finding  the' bisttiTy  «r'iWtUt<#ive^ 
koperfen,  bad  agreed  bevween  thbtn>e{^e^-b)tfbi-e)>tbeir^ 
trarelaon-tbecoatkient,  to  reduce  the  sevei^l'kHbM'-t^ 
nacnre'io  a'Bieiiiod,  and  'to  ^gira  BCtturKte-itefldntWidny^^ 
tbe  ccrend  «p«ciea  from  a  strict  Bamy  of  tbem:  aridi'Sbiiie'' 
Mr.  wytoagbby'i  getiios  ltiy«hief)y  loairiint^  lit  aftdet^ 
taoktbwblRlayriiea^ts,  fiabes«  anid  ime«tB,''tf»4ffi  Uity'ii't'- 
the  tegeuHesi  'How  tbey^Kiha»geU'e«cb'tb«tt  ^¥Mt!^,^. 
tbe  world  ha*  Men  in  their  wtt4aj  OM^Hdy  WiAsi^by" 
dyingi  awd  Mf.  Wilioiigbby**  <«obri  'borng  'rfem^^^rtJiW^ 
uDckv 'Mtv  R*y*ii'iait!ion)  about' teT&  bieMeK^'^diiMletcAiM''' 
baUyMtd  ^etltved  'wirtt  bia  «ife  M'SQiK)n'>et»S«k»,^btRi^' 
four  inilea  froa\  Middleton,  '  SDnM'dm»tlrfV«r)-)idWM!i4n44i 
Eatex,    to  Falboroe-lwll,  wbMe  btf  «eMfidWi'tai  #IhW 
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16,77;  ftfiddteo.  made  Mw^iiH'Z^aioTe  to  Blaek-Notlej'y 

,;  iTb^ .^rst 'Crait  ^'o/ae  »ijithc^'^.lri«sre!a^i«tirement 
ibi?re,.  fi>afrbif  -V  M«4lMidas.P^[>^r4)iB>'NQra)" '  published  in 
W^,'"fl^^ipg,an  ■ooisfffliJ'SiP***-/  Hifl^prinieiplw  of  ar- 
imge^^it^itL  fire  Qbjpfiy,,(te5ived  few  &»  frail.  Tlw  regii- 
Ii^itj^jA^  ^sgtiWrty  0f,  .&ot*«n^  wbitik  tak«iiiibe  Usdin 
tl^9  ^yat^a  Qfi^iv\aa»,  ^eea^«oi  part  oflbsit.otRay.i.  It  is- 
^f^a^f^le.tbiit  bQ  adoftts  tb^i.amiisnt-piiinwjr-diyuion-of 
B!|fi\IS:,M>^o'Uie«4>j  sttnnbs,  4i)d  b«i^bB,i>B«i<ilt.tb»r.  he-bbiDed 
^jvM^W'fofna^^lisbing  it,  tliDutJ^i hidowa  iM'«f3t9ty;repunk* 
^}|Ml|U)^^^^^tb!iK  priooipl^  ,e»aivalg|kc,iifid:casaftiopef 
?Am"^  9f]fvi'pbili<»9tipb6r.  Tbatlit#,s^ea)WM«e««ievely 
S'i^DW^inw  4Tti)6ciiBl«id  tOfM-tv^Hatibotasyi  ibut^a  pbt- 
b^[^iptJrf)liH;itQ  .tjfte.  l^yriiltti  o£,Mftm0e,' beipiptfsbtjr, 
WSihfR.iailw4#t>o»ren'r.for  many  yefcrm.ift  -tfeia  d«p»rt- 
tI^W^it)^yte«^;,jfl^be  wr»  b>9-BM)dwt»-»nd  tpo.)«inied, 
%p|»inVi,jpe.bfuii  brougbt  this  n«»i  and  anduow  dofigiif  M 
IiWr/^<M*:('  Corjfrku«verb«biH,tf»cid«m4llyof.del^rately 
t^tyn  Out^  ifeflpeeting  tbe  .value  o£  bis  lalmudrit  i&  Dft«n 
iiw4«d:WfthJB0ie.diffideac«  on  (be  sul^eet  of  «tii«iificii- 
tf^D,  tban  vty  other.  He  fir8t.8ppli4dibis  aytHvnVb  p»e>-' 
tf^^w^M  af^neral  **  HfBton*  fimtar-vrnt"  ofwbiobtlia 
fii^  ti>^me»  n -thiiik  folio,-  we»  publiched  ii>.l£36, -mkI  ibe 
aflcaqd'jn  ig^?^  Tbe  tbird  vgluwe  of,  Mi«'>a9)e  wflidc, 
wJbif!b/OiUtJ!|;^ef9«ntary,  eatneimt  iii.pilOJb.  .Tbts  f aM  a*d 
critical  compilatioD  is  stiU  in  use  as  a  book  of '  leferenBe^ 
h^i^  j)fii!ti^tfla^  yoluable  as.  toiiepibeme.ofr  tbeooatepts 
o^Tarvmsa'^Wjattd  #5.peBfiir*i  works, . \viu4h. ip»Jina»y  liiMra- 
rifBr,t»ilwt  f^«HW»:s*M;b  «,.t^t*>  '>  Jlijrmp;IMltl^*«i«#s." 
Tit9;d^(Hr}p^oi»  of  sp(K»e».lis  faitfafttl  ,mAi  in^wfiW/p  s.  tUe 
'^BWk%«rti*t9i»Jw*ti'dfld  (Hdy%.'tbe,»t*Qjei«Mcui(!Of  *he 
n^W»i:i«»f9»g  9l.tba»rd»yj;ti9R.«ri«;g«9e»i6(A9r»p|er»  i 

Sj^tHn^plf  ftHa«tfc^pt,i)f,  ^  p*¥4JfE4fcH9*l^gP  of  BU«i» 

«,bi§tt»i««j  flwfflQfejbstib^ftS'^«iyr9il'yi«iiit  i^-jijow  ipueli 
DflgteseSi&whpMWBs  btitn^r  )#wfied  *BW3gkjt»-«w  it 

i^ll-fatMUyr'WriTOWiolfi^re^-agdiftipflpiJW'  wwenpja. 

Aje8»5,«*^99u*cflfL-Jpde^j^)il»eAbeLfl(wik»,'«t^Toi(riRe{oet 
aadnCWp»i:i<BA»U«f>iwbieh[cS9acb'.noibinr<  9£  t^$9>«ttlvRf. 

wW-dtf  J»diM,rtttev;  lite:  SpSWe*  PlttoWrum  of  Linnaeus 


to  Hay. 

vBilM  Um  ftdvanUgCf  of  tbe  cleirett  nwet  Coociwiipeelfio 
definition,  and,  by  die  belp  of  Baabin,  of  ao  uDiverial 
JDdcx.  Nor  WH  Mr.  Bay  Icm  mindful  of  Mr.  WiHoughby'i 
tolleotiMM,  wbore  tbww  mn  noUe,  though  tadm  and  in- 
dtgttied,  muoriab ;  but  apant  anch  Uae  m6  pna»  in  ra- 
<hKiiig  them  to  order,  and  Suing  tkom  for  Ao  pma.  Hv 
llad  paUiibcd  bia  "ObNmiioiM  upoa  BMa"  ia  1878;. 
rnd,  io  16«5,  be  poMitbad  bii  "  Uutorj  ot  FtJbn  :"  aw), 
dioagb  dMaewo^  were  tbcD  tbe  eompwMMia  tbeir  hiadi^ 
yet  wey  loat  nadi  of  ibetr  perfeciioa  by  tbe  ■iifarriaw 
«f  Mr.  WiUougbby*!  and  Mr.  Ray  V  papen  in  thaif  awrak 
They  bKd  very  aoeannety  detcntad  alt  tbe  buds,  hAm^ 
Icc.  which  tbey  saw  at  tbcy  pancd  tbeot^  .Gema«y» 
eapecittl^  ttwM  in  and  opoa  tbe  DMobe  and  tba  Rhiaa  i 
but  loit  ibeir  aoeounu  in  tbctr  retant  boaw.  Tbia  iam 
Mr.  Ray  lameiHs  itt  the  pbiloKqAicd  lettcra  above  cited. 
'  Tbbogb  Mr.  lUy't  beakb  began  to  b«  impaind  by  yeera 
and  Btm^,  yet  be  ceotin*ed  froai  tine  to  dm»  to  gi«a  bi»' 
«orkt  to  ^  poblie.  H*  puUiibed,  in  lfl»S,  "  FaicnnibM 
Stmhim  Briumnitfamm ;"  ai»d,  ia  1«90,  *<  Synopiia  Mth 
tbodica  Stirpiom  BritBMnicarum."  Tbe  learned  pwidaat 
of  tk9  Unnoao  Mciety  obwrve*,  that  if  vke  fcow  or  tbe 
ntiUty  ot  Ray's  great  botanical  workr  baa,  acitber  of  ibcatf 
beoD-eoeHMiiturate  wkh  tbe  cipectBiiant  ibat  migbt  bci« 
.beea  fcHved,  this  *'  Synopm"  amply  tupt^ted  all  nwb 
defMtt,  and  proved  ibe  great  cmmer  itoac  of  bi«  rapetalioit 
is  th)»  department  of  Kience.  The  t««  editions  of  hia 
^alpbabeticit  catalegae  of  En^i^  |4«»u  being  lokl  off» 
•od  come  pet^fog^g  reasoRt  of  hit  bookultar'a  Handing 
in  dte  (ray  of  a  tbird,  with  any  inprofement%  be-  re- 
modelled tbe  work,  throwing  it  into  a  nstcsMtiG  fomt,  re- 
vising the  whole,  supplying  generic  dsaracters,  with  no* 
merous  addttiftna  of  species,  mu)  v&riotia  efflendatiooa  and 
reroaib.  The  naei  and  medicinal  qoatitin  of  the  pknta- 
are  ranwTed  ta  tbe  alphabetical  index  at  the  end.     A  se-  - 

.  coud  edition  of  this  '*  Synopsis"  wu  published  ia  1690,  - 
nor  did  iu  aotbor  ewer  prepare  omotber.  Tlie  third,  now 
moM  in  ute,  was  edited  twenty-eight  yeara  afterwards  by 
DtLEEMIUk  Of  «M  the  syatenaticiil  and  praettcBl  Floras  of 
WjF  Country,  the  tecond  edition  of  Ray's  "  Synopsts"  iw 
the  meat  perfect  that  ever  came  under  our  obserration.  - 
He  examined  every  ptftnt  recorded  in  hi*  work,  and  even 
gathered  most  of  them  hinwelf.     He  inmstrgated   ifc^ir 

syaofiyBw  with  cooensiaiate  accuraey  j  and  if  the  clearness 
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Qfld.frtoBJon  of  btherastborshHA  a(|ti)dM  lib,  he  iPoaM 
KWcely  havd  ctHBmiued  fen  oitorv  Itis  dittcute-O  Ib4 
him  in  r  niisuke  or  migconeiBytioo  respecting  Huure  har» 
aeik  tJaoQgfa  be  avDietttae*  auHppvebeiidi  f£i  iMdiO^MN^ 
•rJwne  daionptiona,  he'wat  obliged  to  ffomwll.-  Abne** 
IwadMd'specled  are  added,  in  l^  i«coiii  edUbn^  ffnktb* 


cr^ptDgunio  plants,  in  putisiilsr^'are  laora  MBp)y  '^WM 
'  iIlettnr.'ftaB  BmqtiBlto  BaTt'andtiW 


ji^-Msonl  sditiBD.  MMh'vfitbs  dtipiiMi«H»«lupKt  lli« 
a»iv«JH«t»fe  £tiiBGti9u  ofi.pUiife,  i*  i  ne^aiUeaI/s]idk6d>f 
>M(,|ree^  afarwbB,  faerbs,  ba  Tbe^kttMn  f»- MA  ftAA' 
.tM^^ttbliaiiB.-:  cad  UbtnJ,  tfaotigb.  ptabap*  byflenlii^ealf 
Lv tiiMt nylei  IUy:.W(ilGw  ckli^tincMintamrtrsjU  ! '^  -  ) 
'-^cJUntag  thaat|AiUwbsd  mrty  boQJit.oa«iJ>3aotb  Tfhich-M 
totk'io  b«-»*ine<«hatt  fi>rai|(D'  *»  ih  pnofcasitov^*  af  'i^gft 
xeM^^taedifyitbe world  bkeajdiwui*.  WtU.thisiview.h* 
iMtn|»li^ed  hic'SetnenlrMKW  of  .tbe  B«uig  M^  Altniltttsi 
4^,C^  ^^tttch-be  c^  '.'  .Tfae..^i4dom  a£  Gfd>«ianifatt«d 
i»1^»i\^^)rfc*;  of  .the  Oreatioo."  iTlifl  mdHnobtr  .of  tMj 
WMk^i«fre-ilwd.io  some  coUegai4eirtiarei^  (C»A  io  ;.tk« 
«b«p«l,  «k1  orfled  esiiHuooi|iia«9t' ii>fa)eb(..lkHiog  n>db 
f«Wg«d,  ^  pahlitlKdjin-afiait'STO.;  Tfaw  book  is  ibv 
iiam  of  fd^theibJMikif&af.^i^ingg  dmiM»,  wboibftweoaiW 
iiie'botik  of  nhlqis  h  copmenurj  on  khe  bsdk  o£  VKKlataon; 
4'cmfiraiHtiDB  of  u»thi^  wfaicii}>Ut9ue..bn'iw4  uithocMjij 
»f.  faerselfi  Id- eataUiaii.  In.it  the  uittwi'itwttitetQ9,.tb«' 
(Jootriftei  of  a  c(mU»Ml)r-8^eriiiteiiding:jFrD^eiw«4' a* 
^1  «a  tiia  »U4aRlfii§e,  .and..eye(t  iUm  ^«t^^(io£  owMnyl«M 
ij^  tiM  worfaa.of-GoM'.  Tbis^tbes^yst ')»  part  o{,;tii&imsi» 
uew  o£:asaU»tb-il»y,.s»i«  wi)lb«,.[noI)«biy« 'p£  buij'eoM 
plvyiMMi  tbniugbihat  ^ot,w^\M0pt^.^i-w)^tMoim^alhA 
itatypoi  HeiHB  iMxt  eriv00ni^'d.,^'$M4l(adh0b«lhliri9£ 
a  .liai^ai  <ki»d,  whttao,  fwwtwtwp  tiw  -<4tw  ifl'lt  ab'Ogm* 
bridgifc,  In  rwm«  au-qioo*:  ffbifh^.  Ik  ^sd<,([)rwc|)«d(>Jini(>t» 
tbv uaiwrut}'.  T^i&  irw  bit|.<^  T^*. P^fitQ-llMHtwglAfd 
OitflOliM*  eMiCerniiic.  Mte  .C^^m^  ^«iuetUiMI<^t[>iNOlw>- 
tip*  of  ibs.WotU,':'  1,6914,  »«jp,;,9fii((}.  ^c««  WM|[»ilMi«^ 
be6BK«^t«n:,  vApOB^  wf)i>  ;l»rg0  9d4(Hons>'M>(li!o*tiMiari: 
to-  b«.,y«ry  pDpulaf  bpolfs  .until  >i(luH'itbe.M%^  ibis^  9«: 
foBty  yefufc  ,   !„  ,    ■,....    , ,,  ,■     ,  -',    j    ^     .,j   i^  .,r   -.■' 

Soon  ^ter:tbaaa,thMl^t«»l|tKVimi.  hi^,  ,"  ^nqopwji ;<•« - 
tb«dj|«a  Aninalium  Qp^druiMdwi^'  ,fs«fi  pablifhed  ift  -JnM 
l&i^  ;.  ^ndhe^.tbea  fiai^lifld  «  ".%AWu*<^  £ij:d»/ k'siil 
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FiA«g,'*  which  was  to  long  neglected  by  the  bookMller*' 
diat  it  was  thought  to  h&ve  oeen  destroyed  ;  but,  after  Mr. 
Bay's  death,  it  was  published  by  Mr.  Derham  in  1.713. 
He  made  a  catalogae  of  Grecian,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  and 
Cretan,  plants,  which  was  printed  with  RaawolfTs  IVavels 
in  1693;  and,  the  year  after,  published  his  <•  Sylloge 
Stirpium  Europeanim  extra  Britanniam."  He  had  after- 
wards some  little  oontesu  with  Rivinas  and  Tournefort,. 
eonceraing  the  method  of  planti,  which  occasioned  bim  to 
review  and  amend  bis  own  method,  and  to  draw  it  up  in' 
a  completer  form  than  be  bad  used  in  his  "  Methodus 
Plantarum,"  published  in  1 6S3,  or  in  his  "  Bistoria  Plan- 
tamm."  He  began  now  to  be  grievoasly  afflicted  with  a 
continual  diarrhma,  and  with  very  painful  ulce»  in  hit' 
legs,,  which  ate  deep  into  the  fiesh,  and  kept  him  waking 
whole  nights :  by  which  means  he  was  so  disabled,  that^ 
■s  he  tells  Dr.  Tancred  Robinson,  in  a  letter  of  September 
30,  16S8,  he  could  not  bo  mnch  as  walk  into  the  neigh- 
bouring fields.  He  Btill,  however,  kept  up  to  the  last  bis 
correspondence  with  his  friends,  in  the  vivacity  and  clear- 
ness of  style  which  was  natural  to  bim.  Latin  and  English, 
it  is  said,  were  equally  ready  to  his  pen.  So  indefatigable 
was  he  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  stndy  of  Nature,  (hat  within' 
a  year  or  two  of  his  death,  he  began  to  collect  bis  scattered 
notes  for  a  work  on  insects,  and  actually  drew  up  a  "  Me* 
tboduB  Insectonim,"  which  was  printed,  soon  after  his  de- 
fease, in  a  little  octavo  of  sixteen  pages,  and  republiihed 
in  the  front  of  his  "  Historia  Insectorum."  This  last  hook,- 
comprising  all  his  own  and  Mr.  Willougbby's  descriptions 
of  insects,  came  from  the  press  in  1710,  at  the  expeoce  oC 
the  Royal  Society,  and  under  the  superintendance  of  Dr.. 
Derham.  It  consists  of  373  quarto  pages,  besides  an  ap- 
dendix  of  twenty -three  more,  on  British  Beetles,  by  Lister. 
This  work  is  a  mass  of  accurate  and  authentic  observation  ; 
but,  for  want  of  plates,  has  never  come  into  popular  use- 

The  study  of  insects  was  probably  the  last  that  eog^g^ 
the  attention  of  this  great  and  wise  man;  who,  tboiu^h  qn. 
die  verge  of  eternity,  in  the  full  possession  of  hinjs.^^ ^r^d; 
in  the  imticipation  of  the  most  glofioua  nMnif'^statjfr'ns.pf 
his  Creator,  did  not  disdain  or  neglect. to  contep^iafefa^qi. 
'  n  his  least  and  lowest  works.  ,  His  last  letter  to  I^r,  t>er-. 


bam,  who  haci  just  been  to  visit  him,  is  dated  Avi^st  l^j 
1704.  He  speaks  of  having  lately  obtained  Mrt  Willoagh-, 
by'fl  eoboiDologica)  papers,  and  descrihos  jiiiinfeU  as  then 
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entering  on  his  History  of  Insects.  How  well  he  employed 
his  time  daring  the  autumn,  is  evident  from  what  we  have 
related  concerning  this  work,  for  he  never  saw  aootber 
spring.  He  died  at  Black  Notley,  in  a  house  of  bis  owa 
b'nilding,  Jan.  17,  1705,  in  the  77tb  year  of  bii  age.  His 
character  is  thus  concisely  given  by  Derfaam  :  "  In  his 
dealings,  no  man  more  strictly  jugt;  in  his  conversation, 
no  man  more  huijible,  courteous,  and  affable;  towarda 
God,  no  man  more  devout ;  and  towards  the  poor  and 
distressed,  no  man  more  compassionate  and  charitable, 
according  to  bis  abilities."  The  friend  who  wrote  this 
enli^um,  in  hia  "  Life  of  Mr.  Ray,"  asserts,  that  he  waa 
bnried,  according  to  bis  owe  desire,  in  the  church  of  Black 
Noiley ;  Imt  the  antbors  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  are 
probably .  more  correct,  in  saying,  that  be  declined  the 
offer  made  him  by  .the  rector,  of  a  place  of  interment  in  the 
cb^ncel,  lihoosing  ^tber  to  repose  with  bis  ancestors,  in 
the  church-yard  ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
original  situation  of  his  mouuoienr,  erected  at  tbe  ezpeuce, 
in  part  at.  least,  of  bishop  Compton.  Tbe  long  and  ele- 
gant Latin  epitaph  has  often  been  published.  Its  author 
was  tbe  rev.  William  Coyte,  M.  A.,  father  of  tbe  late  Dr. 
Coy te  (^  Ipswich,  and  tbe  original  manuscript  in  possession 
of  sir  E.  J.  Smith,  contains  tbe  information  that  Ray  was  in- 
terred in  die  cburch-yard.  In  1737,  tbe  monument  in 
question,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  altar-tomb, 
being  nearly  ruined,  was  restored  at  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Legge,  and  removed  for  shelter  into  the  church ;  where 
therefore  it  became  a  cenotaph,  as  an  inscription  added  on 
this  occasion  terms  it.  Forty-five  years  afterwards  the 
tomb  ag^Q  underwent  a  repair,  by  the  care  of  the  present 
sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullun|i  and  others,  who  subjoined  a  third 
inscription. 

A  more  lasting  monument  was  dedicated  to  tbe  memory 
of  bur  great  English  naturatist,  in  the  genus  of  plants 
w^£b  bears  his  name,  tbe  Raiana.  It  must  be  lamented 
that  be  made,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  collection  of  - 
dHted  iitants,  wliicfa  might  serve  to  ascenain,  in  every  case, 
wb&t  he .  described.  The  great  Herbariums  of  Buddie, 
UVedate,  &c.  still  kept  in  the  British  Museum,  are  indeed 
supposed  to  supply.  In  a  great  measure,  this  defect ;  they 
lumgbeeb  cdlected  by  persons  who  had  frequent  com- 
muhication 'with  Ray,  and  were  well  acquainted  with  bis 
plants.  Whatever  be  bad  preserved  rel^ive  to  any  brancb 
O  2 
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of  n^ont  biatory,  be  gave,  »  week  before  hi*  deatb,'  to 
kii  neigbboar  Mr.  Samuel  Dale,  author  of  the  "  Phsnsa* 
Gologia."  Nothing  is  gaid  of  bis  library,  whidi  wai  prcH 
faably  inconsiderable. ' 

RAYMOND  (Robbrt)  Lord,  one  of  tboie  many  emi* 
netit  men  who  have  riien  to  the  peerage  from  tbe  profiu* 
sion  of  tbe  law,  was  the  son  of  sir  Thomas  Raymond,  a 
jasUce  of  tbe  King's  Benab,  and  author  of  "  Reports  of 
divers  special  cases  in  the  court  of  King's-Bench,  Common 
pleas,  and  Exchequer,  from  IS  to  39  Oar.  II."  fint printed 
in  1696,  and  lastly  in  1803,  8vo.  His  son  va.i  lolioitor 
general  to  queen  Anne,  and  attorney-general  to  George  I. 
oy  whom  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  iba 
great  seat.  He  succeeded  sir  John  Pratt  as  chief  justice  of 
tbe  court  of  Ktng's-bench,  and  was  created  baron  Raymond 
of  Abbot's  Langley,  Hertfordshire,  in  1730.  He  died  ia 
1732,  leaving  one  son,  by  whose  deatb,^  17S3,  thetitia 
became  extinct. 

His  <'  Reports  of  Cases  in  tbe  courts  of  King's-bench 
and  Common  Pleas,  in  the  reigns  of  king  William  III.  ' 
queen  Anne,  king  George  I.  J^nd  George  IL"  were  first 
printed  in  1743,  and  secondly  in  1765,  two  volnmes  folio. 
Tbe  Ust  and  mucb-improred  edition,  with  marginal  notes 
and  additional  references  by  John  Bayley,  esq.  Berjeaat  at 
law,  appeared  in  1790,  3  vols.  8vo.  Lord  Raymond's  "  Ru.> 
brics,"-  translated  by  Mr.  serjeant  Wilson,  who  edited  tbs 
third  edition  of  the  "  Reports,"  in  1775,  3  vols;  folio,  wer« 
published  separately  in  1765,  folio.* 

RAYNAL  (William-Thomas),  a  French  writer  of  coii- 
stderable,  but  temporary  celebrity,  was  born  at  St,  Geniea 
in  the  Rovergue,  in  1713.  He  was  educated  among  tbq 
Jesuits,  and  became  one  of  their  order.  Tbe  learning  of 
that  society  is  universally  known,  as  well  as  tbe  happy  ta- 
lents which  its  superiors  possessed,  of  assigning  to  each 
member  his  proper  employment.  Raynal,  after  having 
acquired  among  them  a  taste  for  literature  and  science,  and 
beihg  ordained  a  priest,  displayed  such  talents  in  tbe  pul- 
pit, that  his  preaching  attracted  numerous  audiences.  His 
love  of  independence,  however,  induced  him,  in  1748,  to 
dissolve  his  connesion  with  the  Jesuits,  and  to  take  up  his 

'  Lib  b]r  D«H>Kn. — Alfo  \a  elaborate  oo«  by  tbt  Pr«)i<l«at.of  the  LinoMaa 
Society  io  Rest'*  Cyclopedia. 

■  Lord  Orfoid'i  Royal  *nd  Nobl«  Autborl  by  Park.— Bridgmaa'a  I.esal  Bibli- 
•fraphy. 
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rasidcDce  «t  Paris.  S^ucb  ia  the  account  gWea  by  oar  tirin- 
cipsl.  sHtbority ;  but,  accotding  to  tbe  abb^  Bwruel,  ha 
was  expelted  tbe  society  for  his  impiety.  With  thia  eir- 
cumitance  Barruel  may  be  nuoh  better  acquainted  than 
we  can  be :  bnt  it  leetni  probable  that  bit  impieties  bad  not 
tbeii  reaobed  much  fanher  than  to  call  in  question  the  su- 
preme authority  of  tbe  church ;  for  Raynal  himself  auoret 
us,  that  be  did  not  utter  his  atrocious  dealarations  against 
Christianity  till  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  ordef 
of  Jesuks,  He  then  associated  himself  with  Voltaire) 
D'Alembert,  and  Diderot,  and  was  by  tbem  employed  to 
fursish  tbe  theological  articles  for  tbe  "  Encyclopedle." 
Bat  though  bis  religious  opinions  were  certainly  lax,  he 
could  not  eren  then  be  what,  in  a  Protestant  country. 
Would  be  deemed  a  man  remarkable  for  impiety ;  for  he 
•noployed  the  abb6  Yvon,  whom  Barruel  calls  an  old  meta- 
physician, but  an  inoffensive  and  upright  man,  to  writ« 
tbe  articles  which  he  waa  engaged  to  furnish.  In  thU 
b'auesctton,  indeed,  he  shewed  that  heposseta^d  not  a  pro- 
per  sense  of  honour,  for  be  paid  poor  Yroa  with  twenty- 
five  loais  d'on  for  writing  theological  artides,  for  which 
he  reoeived  hinnself  aix  nmes  that  sutt;  and  tbe  tri<!k 
being  discovered,  Raynal  was  disgraced,  and  compelled 
to  pay  np  the  balance  to  the  abb^  Yvon  ;  but  though  he 
had  thus  shewn  binuetf  to  be  without  honour,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  he  bad  yet  proceeded  so  far  as  blasf^emy, 
of  which  he  has  been  accused,  since  he  had  employed 
a  Chriatiao  divine  to  supply  bis  place  in  the  "  Encycto- 

After  bis  settling  at  Paris,  be  appears.to  have  become  an 
a«thor  by^  profession,  as  we  do  not  find,  that  he  had  tthy 
plaoe  «r  jsrefettnent.  Hia  first  piece,  published  the  sikma 
year  in  which'  he  quitted  tbe  society  of  the  Jesuits,  was  en- 
titlad  "Hiatoice'du  StadhouderU."  He  next  published 
^  Hiatoire  du  Parleuentd'Angleterre,"  nhich  gained  him 
■aachj-^oiatioa,!  though  it  h^d  little  claim  to  the  title  of 
histosy^  and  was  tinged  with  many  prejudices,  religious 
alvd  pslitioaL  He  also  composed  "  Auecdoteii  Literaires," 
in  tbre*  .voiooKs,  aSmo;  and  "  Memoires  de  Ninon  de 
i'£aGlos,t"  and  was  much  employed  in  the  **  Mercury 
de  France."  Bot  tbe  work  upon  which  his  tisme  is  chiefiy 
boiltj'iabis  <*  PoUlical  and  Philosophical  History  of  the 
Europeaa  Settlements  in  tbe  East  and  West  Indies." 
That  this  history  ia  wiittea  in  an  animated  style,  aad  that 
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itcoDtaiiiB  iDBny'juBt  re6ectioDs,  both  potiticat  ud  philo- 
•opbical,  is  known  to  all  Europe;  for  it  has  been  trtni- 
latad  into  every  European  language.  Its  beaaties,  bow- 
ever,  are  deformed  by  many  sentiments  that  are  irreligioui, 
and  by  sone  that  are  impure.  It  was  followed,  about  1780, 
by  a  small'tract,  entitled  «'  The  Revolution  of  America," 
in  which  the  author  pleads  the  cause  of  the  revolted  cq\o~ 
nisti  with  a  degree  of  zeal,  cenBures  the  conduct  of  the 
British  government  with  a  keenness  of  asperity,  ami  display 
ft  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  intrigues  of  the  dtfferent 
factions  which  at  that  period  divided  the  English  nation, 
that  surely  was  not  natural  to  the  impartial  pen  of  a  philo- 
sophic foreigner.  Hence  he  has  been  supposed  to  have 
lieen  incited  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  have  been  fomiAed 
with  part  of  bis  materials,  by  some  persons  who  opposed 
the  measures  of  the  English -government,  and  secretly  fo- 
mented the  American  cause.  Be  this  as  it  may,  be  pro- 
ftagated,  both  in  this  tract  and  in  his  history,  a  namber  of 
icentious  opinions  respecting  government  and  religion,  of 
which  he  lived  to  regret  the  consequences. 

A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  him  by  the  Frendi 
government,  on  account  of  bis  History  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies ;  but  it  was  conducted  with  so  little  severity, 
that  be  bad  sufficient  time  to  retire  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Jiing  of  Prussia,  who  afforded  him  the  protection  he  so- 
licited, although  his  majesty's  character  was  treated  by  the 
author  in  his  book  with  no  great  degree  of  veneration. 
Ilaynal  also  esperienced  the  kindness  of  the  empress  of 
Russia;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  of  this  nbgulsr 
personage,  that  although  he  was  always  severe  in  discusdng 
the  characters  of  princes,  yet  the  mostdepotic  among  thesb 
heaped  upon  him  many  marks  of  favour  and  generosity. 
.The  abb^  also  received  a  very  unusual  mark  of  respect  from 
a  British  House  of  Commons.  It  was  once  intimated  to 
the  speaker,  that  Raynal  n'as  a  spectator' in  tbe  gallery. 
The  business  was  immediately  suspended,  and  the  stranger 
conducted  to  a  more  convenient  and  honourable  station. 
'  The  great  trait  of  Raynat'a  character  was  a  love  of  li- 
berty, which,  in  his  earlier  writings,  be  did  not  properiy 
define  ;  but  when  he  lived  to  Bee  some  of  the  consequences 
of  this,  in  the  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  he  made 
one  glorious  effort  to  retrieve  his  errors.  In  tbe  iflonth  of 
May  1791,  be  addressed  to  tbe  constituent  assembly  one 
pf  tbe  most  eloquent,  argameotative,  and  impressive  letters 
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that  ever,  was  written  on  an;  subject ;  a  letter  whieb,  if 

tha  majority  of  tbem  bad  not  been  intoxicated  witb  their 
.  oewly^acquired  consequence,  must  bave  given  some  check 
to  tbeir  mad  career.  i 

One  conaequcDce  of  this  letter  was  rsry  singular.  Those 
who  ciMild  not  answer  it,  nor  resist  the  conviction  of  its 
ai]gataeiits,.  wreaked  their  vengeance  on  Raynsi,  by  eu- 
deav(iurio£  to  prove  that  he  did  not  write  the  ceLebrated 
•History  of  the  Indies;  and  this  became  the  cant  of  the  day. 
"To  iUuBtiat^;thiB,  we  shall  give  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  frpm  an  English  gentleman  then  in  Paris,  addressed 
%Qii^  editor  of  one  of  the  London  newspapers. 
.',  ''I^w  sorry  to  add,"  says  this  gentleman,  "that  the 
re|>at4tion  of  the  abb^  Raynal  in  Paris,  wljere  be  is  per- 
sw^dly  known,  is  very  different  from  what  he  enjoys  in 
Loadonf  where  he  is  only  known  as  an  author.  That  Phi- 
losophical history  which  you  ascribe,  to  him,  is  really,  in 
no prt^r  sense,  his  work;  but  was  produced  by  a. com- 
bination of  the  labours  of  several  ingenious  men,  among 
whom  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  contributed  the  smallest 
part.  We  might  indeed  give  him  some  credit  for  landing 
his  nune  to  a  book,  which  contained  so  many  bold  truths, 
which,  it  was  then  diingeroiis  to  publish ;  but  even  Iiere^ 
there  is  need  of  caution ;  for  under  tlie  ancient  systenoi 
deceit  and  fraud  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  refine- 
ment, that  it  was  not  uncommon  for  men  of  letters  to  con- 
cert suats^ems  with  ministers,  to  get  themselves  put  into 
the  Bastile,  to  raise  their  reputation,  and  to  make,  their 
fortune  in  the  world.  Whatever  be  in  this,  you  may  as- 
/:rU>e  the  history-  of  the  European  settlemen^  to  Perrijeat 
la  Roque,  Dubreuil,  Diderot,  Nargion,  or  Holbach,  who 
were  all  concerned,  as  well  as  the  abbe  Saynal." 

This  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Christie,  who 
wrqte  a  volume  some  time  after  on  the  French  revolution  ; 
but  when  our  readers  consider  that  he  was  then  intoxicated 
with  the  fallacioas  prospects  of  that  revolution,  and  that 
this  accusation  against  the  abb£  Raynal  was  not  produced 
until  he  had  written  gainst- the  proceedings  of  the  assem- 
bly, they  will  easily  be  ^le  to  appreciate  the  information 
that  he.was  not  the  author  of  the  celebrated  history. 

A  History  of  the  Divorce  of  Catherine  by  Hetiry  Vllt. 
anda  History  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz,  and 
•cnne  other  wor,ka,  are  attributed  to  Raynal,  but  are  little 
fcoovD.    He  esctped  the  general  danger,  during  the  reign 
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df  Ro1)«spierr«,  bttt  wb>  atripped  of  his  property,  and  died 
in  poverty,  March  6,  1796,  at  the  advance*^  age  of  eighty* 
four.  Sach  was  his  disrtress  at  this  time,  that  there  wiia  only 
found  in  his  possesaion  an  assignment  of  fifty  livres,  which 
*8s  worth  no  mart  than  ahotit  five  sous.  When  he  had 
money  be  was  Hbetsl'to  profuseneis,  and  delighted  in  those 
ezpences  that  wotild  add  to  his  hme.  He  raised  in  the 
island  of  Ardstatt,  near  Lucerne,  a  moAument  to  the 
fMntders  of  He]ratian  liberty.  He  gare  annuities  of  1200 
KtKs  each  to  Are  principal  learned  societies  in  Fraoce,  to 
'he  bestowed  in  prites.  * 

RAYNAUD  (Theophilds),  a  celebrated  Jesuit,  wad 
bom  in  lS83,btSMpe41o,  in  the  county  of  Nice.  He  resided 
Ulcnost  whdily  in  Fratice ;  and  though  his  singular  opinions; 
joined  to  a  temper  naturally  morose  and  satirical,  involved 
bita  in  many  disputes  with  his  society,  he  would  not  quit 
it;  -Hddiedat  Lyons,  October  31,  1663,  aged  eighty,  and 
the  Carmelites  paid  h^  funeral  honours  in  all  their  convents 
on  account  of  the  book  be  had  written  on  the  Scapulary. 
A  complete  collection  of  his  works  was  printed  at  Lyons> 
is  1660,  20  Tols.  fol.  Tom.  XX  is  not  numbered  so,  but 
entitled  "Apopompeus,"  1669,  and  wisely  marked  Cracow; 
it  contains  those  works  which  father  Raynaud  did  not  choose 
to  Ofm.  They  discover  uncommon  learning  and  extent  of 
rMdiOg;  but  as  alAost  all  the  subjects  he  has  chosen  ar6 
■higular,  and  treated  in  a  singular  and  extravagant  manner, 
his  books  add  slowly  at  first,  and  Boissat,  who  printed 
Aem,  was  rtiined,  and  died  in  an  hospital.  Most  of  his 
wnks  had  been  published  separately,  and  their  author  suf- 
fered tHe  mortification  of  seeing  some  of  them  put  into  the 
Indfex.  Two  of  the  best  and  most  remarkable  among  theitt 
are,  "  Erotema  de  bonis  et  malis  Libris,"  i.  e.  Questions 
CMKiwuing  good  and  bad  books ;  and  "  Symbola  Antoniana," 
Btttie,  I64»,  8»o,  relative  to  St.  Anthony's  fire.*  ' 
■  RAYNERIUS,  a  learned  Dominican,  born  at  Pisa,  wai 
l^polnted  vice-chancellor  of  the  Roman  church,  and  bishob  - 
of  Maguelone.  Hedied  January  13,  1649,  leaving seyenn 
works  t  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  a  tbeoiogteal 
dictionary,  entitled  "  Pantheologia;"  in  which  he  has' ar- 
ranged thte  theological  subjects  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
best' edition  of  this  work  is,  Lyons,  1653,  3  vols.  fol.  with 
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the  tdditiom  by  Tather  Nkolai,  a  Dominican :  it  was  re- 
piinted  in  1670.' 

RA2ZI  (GiAMTONio,  called  II  Soddoma),  was  born  at 
Vercelli,  in  Piedmont,  in  1479,  and  became  a  citizen  of 
i^na.  The  warm  tone  of  bis  colour,  the  masses  of  hU 
cbiaroscuro,  and  other  traces  of  the  Milanese  school  in  hi* 
works,  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition  as  to  the  place  of  bit 
birth.  The  frescoes  which  he  painted  in  the  Vatican,  un- 
der tbe  pontificate  of  Julius  II.  were  by  order  of  that  pop*' 
demolished,  to  make  room  for  those  of  ilaphael.  Certain 
other  pictures,  representing  deeds  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
still  remain  in  the  palace  Chrgi,  now  called  the  Farnesina: 
with  much  of  the  chiarmcuro,  though  not  of  the  dignity 
and  grace,  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  they  are  remarkable  for 
beauties  of  perspective  and  playful  imagery. 

His  most  vigorous  works,  however,  are  at  Siena.  In  the 
Epiphany  at  S.  Agosiino,  we  recog'nize  tlie  principles  of 
Vinci ;  tbe  style  of  the  Chfist  under  Flagellation  in  the 
cloister  of  S.  Francesco  has  been  compared  to  that  of  Mi- 
chelangiblo ;  his  S.  Sebastian,  now  in  the  Ducal  gallery, 
has  the  air  of  an  antit]ue  torso,  and  the  S.  Catherinaof 
Siena,  at  9.  Domenico,  possesses  Raphael's  beauties  of 
expression.  He  often,  indeed,  painted  merely  for  dis- 
patch, and  without  previous  study,  when,  already  advanced 
in  age,~he  solicited  work  at  Pisa,  Volrerra,  and  Lucca ; 
but  in  all  his  works  we  trace  the  master-hand,  which  in  spite 
of  negligence  performs  with  power.     He  died  in  1 554.' 

READING  (John),  an  English  divine,  was  a  native  of 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  was  bnrn  in  158S.  He  waa 
admitted  a  student  of  Magdalen-hsU,  Oxford,  in  1604.  He 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1610,  and  then  entered  bin»eir 
a  commoner  of  Alban-hall.  In  1612  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  in  1614  priest,  by  tbe  bishop  of  Oxford.  Abont 
this  time  he  became  chaplain  to  Edward  lord  Zonch  cf  Ha- 
ringwortb,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports,  and  governor  of  Do* 
ver-castle.  Having  accompanied  this  nobleman  to  Dover, 
his  preaching  was  so  much  admired,  that  at  the  request  of 
the  parishioners  he  was  made  minister  of  St.  Mary's,  ia 
December  lfll6.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  He  was  one  o(  those  doctrinal 
puritans,  who  opposed,  as  much  as  any  diurchman  of  op- 
{MMite  religious  sentiments,  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 

■  CmTt,  ToU  II Uoreri.  <  Pitkinelon  bj  FuhIL— Saiil  Ow«)mU 
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authors  of  the  rebellwti,  and  bad  exposed  them  lo  ffeqnenily 
in  hia  aermoDS,  that  he  was  soon  marked  out  for  Tengeanca. 
In  April  1642,  his  library  at  Dover  wna  ptuodered,  and  ia 
November  following  be  was  dragged  from  hi>  houie  by  the 
•oldiers,  and  impruoned  for  a  year  aod  seven  mootba.  In 
Juivary  of  the  above  meiitioMd  year,  arcbbithop  LatuI, 
Uten  a  priaoner  in  the  Tower^  bad,  at  his  mqesty's  requei^ 
hcfltowed  on  btm  the  living  of  Cbai-tbaai  in  Kent;  but  frooi 
ifaat  the  umrping  par^  took  care  he  should  rec^ve  bo  ad^ 
vantage.  He  wasalsQ  with  aa  little  eSeet  made  a  prsben* 
dory  ^Canterhnry.  In  1644,  however,  air  William  Brook*- 
MUtt'gafe  him  the  living  of  Cheriton  in  Kent,  which. he  ma 
not  eflly-allotved  to  keep,  but  was  likewise  appoioted  by 
tbe  awcsnbly  of  divines,  to  be  one  of  the  nine  divines  wtim 
were  to  write  annotations  on  the  New  Testament  for  tbe 
work  afterwards  publi^ed,  and  known  by  the  title  of .  the 
"  AftemUy's  Annotations." 

His  sufferings,  however,  were  not  yet  at  an  end;  for 
BOon  after  ibis  apparent  favoar,  upon  a  suspicion  tbat  be 
waa  concerned  in  a  plot  for  the  seizing  of  Dover-caatle,  be 
waa  apprehended  and  carried  to  Leeds-caatie,  where  be 
wes  itupriaooed  for  some  time.  In  March  1650,  he  held  a 
.public  dtspuution  in  Folkstooe  church  with  Fisher,  an 
anabaptist,  wbo  argued  against  the  necessity  of  ordination, 
asU  quoted  as  bis  authority  lome  pauage  in  bisbop  Taylor's 
**  DJBCpurse  of  tbe  liberty  of  Prophesying,"  which  obliged  ' 
Mr.  Reading  to  write  a  tract  on  tbe  subject.  On  the  resto- 
ratioRj  when  Charles  II.  landed  at  Dover,  Mr.  Reading  was 
deputed  by  the  corporatign  to  address  his  majesty,  and 
present  faioi  with  a  Jai^e  Bible  with  gold  clasps,  in  their 
sa«M.  He  was  now  replaced  in  the  prebend  of  Canterbury 
and  tbe  living  of  Cbartham.  Here  be  died  Oct.  36,. 1667, 
and  was  buried  in  tbe  chancel  of  the  church. 
.'  Hepubliabed  several  occasional  sermons  from  1623  to 
166? ;  and  I.  <<  Brief  instructions  concerning  the  holy  Ba- 
oraineDt,"'LoDd.  1645,  Svo.  2.  "A  guide  to  the  holy 
City,"  Oxen.  1651,  4io.  S.  "An  antidote  to  Anah^- 
Sism,"  1654,  4tp.  It  waa  in  this  be  animadverted  on  tbeae 
paasftges  of  bishop  Taylor's  **  Dbcourse,"  which  seemed 
to  favour  irregular  pr^chiug.  4.  "  An  Evening  Sacrifice, 
«r  Prayers  for  a  family  in  these  times  of  calamity."  ,  S. 
f*  Speech  made  before  king  Charles  II.  on  the  shore,  when 
be  landed  at  Dover,"  &c.  1660,  single  sheet,  with  verses. 
Mr.  Reading  left  several  manuscriptsi  partly  in  the  band* 
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•f  BanI  Kennet,  iriiesCe  they  paued  to  fait  ton.  White 
Kanoet.' . 

.  ARA-L.     See  St.  REAL. 

'viREAUMUR.  (Rene^  ANTHceir  FditOBAiiI/Ty  SisuRdc), 
an  enaUieDt  French  nsuirshit,  was  bom  at  Bochelte  in  1 669. 
Hc'  iearned  grammar  at  the  place  of  bis  binbj  Andstodied 
pbiloiophy  at  the  JeBUtts  otdlegeat  Poitiers.'  In  1699  be 
veit  from  titeoce  to  Boorges;  at  the>iii«ltHtiai«f  fen-unelef 
4thene  he  atudicd  the  civil-law.  In  1703,  he  wenttO'Pww, 
aod  applied  himielf  wholly  to  the  math^aticb  andnfttiMMl 
phikNtDphy;  and  in  1708,  being  then  only,  twenty-fodr 
yean'' old,  be  was  chosen  a  meinfoeror  tb» Royal  Acadcwy 
of  Soieacea;  and  dnring- that  and  the  following  ytMn-,  be 
described  a  general  method  of  finding  and  ascewwning  alt 
-correB  described  by  the  extremity  of  a  tight  line,  the  other 
end  of  which  is  moved  ronnd  a  given  cnrre,  and  by  lines 
which  fall  upon  a  given  curve,  undeca  certain  angle  gfeater 
or  less  than  a  right  angle. 

.  These  are  the  only  geometrical  performaoces  '^at  ke 
produced.  In  the  year  1710  be  read  hi*  observations  upon 
the  formation  of  shells,  in  which  he  proved  that  they  grow 
-not  like  the  other  pina  of  the  animil  body,  by  expansioii, 
but  by  the  external  addition  of  new  parts :  he  alio  auigtled 
the  caoae  of  the  variety  of  coioor,  -hgure,  and  nagnitwte 
which  distinguisbea  one  shell  from  another.  Dnrtng  ihtt 
experiments  which  this  inquiry  led  him  to  make  upon  the 
■nails,  be  discovered  a  very  singular  insect  which  lives  not 
only  upon  these  aaimaln,  butburruws  in  their  bodies,  a 
situation  which  he  never  leaves  unless  he  is  forced  ont  of 
it  by  •  the  snail.  This  inquiry  also  gave  occasion  to  M. 
Reaumur  to  account  for  the  progressive  motion  of 'tettsee- 
OUBanimals  of  diCTerent  kinds,  and  to  describe aiKlexptaiii 
an  almost  endless  variety  of  organs  which  theaathor  of  na- 
ture baa  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Hepcodueed  also  the 
same  year  the  natural  history  of  cobwebs.  M.  Bon,  the 
first  president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts  at  MonlpeHior, 
had  shewn  that  cobwebs  might  be  spun  into  a  kind  of  silk, 
which  might  be  applied  to  useful  purposes ;  hat  it  was  atill 
necessary  to  determine  whether  spiders  could  be  bred  in 
flofficient  numbers,  without  an  expenoe  too  great  for  the 
undertaking  to  bear;  and  Reaumur  soon  found  that  M, 
Bon's  discovery  was  ft  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  and  that  the 
commercial  world  cbald  derive  no  advantage  from  cobwebs. 
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It  bad  been  long  known,  that  matine  animala  adbera  t« 

■olid  bodies  of  various  kinds,  either  hj  &n  attachment  which 
continues  during  their  existence,  or  which  they  can  deter- 
mine at  pleasure ;  hut  how  this  attachment  was  formed, 
remained  a  secret,  till  it  was  discovered  b;  Reanmnr,  to 
#hose  inquiries  we  are  indebted  for  bur  knowledge  of  many 
organsandmaterialsadapted  to  that  purpose,before  unknown. 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  M.  Reaumur  discovered  a  Ash 
diflierent  from  that  which  furnished  tbe  ancients  with  thair 
Tyrian  dye,  but  which  has  tbe  same  property  in  a  ye* 
greater  degree :  upon  the  sides  of  this  fish  there  are  small 
grnrint,  like  thotte  of  a  hard  ro^,  which  being  broken,  yt«ld 
first  a  fine  full  yellow  colour,  that  upon  being  exposed  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  air,  becomes  a  beautiful  purple. 

About  tbe  same  time  R«aumur  made  a  great  variety  of 
experiments  to  discover  whether  the  strength  of  a  cord  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  sum  of  tbe  strength  of  the  threads 
of  which  it  consists.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
strength  of  the  cord  was  greater,  but  Reaumur's  experi- 
ments proved  it  to  be  less;  whence  it  necessarily  follows, 
that  the  less  a  cord  differs  from  an  assemblage  of  parallel 
threads,  f.  e.  the  legs  it  is  twisted,  the  stronger  it  is*. 

It  had  been  long  asserted  by  those  who  lived  on  the  sea 
coast,  or  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  that  when  oraw-fisb, 
crabs,  and  lobsters,  happen  to  lose  a  cUw,  nature  produces 
another  in  its  stead  :  this,  however,  was  disbelieved  by  ^all 
but  the  vulgar,  till  Reaumur  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute, 
and  traced  the  re-production  through  all  iu  circumstances, 
which  are  even  more  singular  than  tbe  thing  itself.  M. 
Reaumur  also,  after  many  experiments  made  with  the  torpe- 
do, or  nUmb-fish,  di^covefed  that  its  effect  was  not  pfoduoed 
by  an  emission  of  tbrporific  panicles,  as  some  bare  Sup^ 
posed,  but  by  the-great  (Quickness  of  a  stroke  grvfln  by  thii 
fish  to  theliMb  that  touches  it,  by' muscled  of  a  moBtadori^ 
rable  structiire,  wbich  are  ad^ted  to  that  purpose.'  Tb«9i« 
di8cov«rfe8,'1ioit'ev(ir,'ar6'chft4iy  q^ttersof  cfltiotHy;  these' 
which  followire  of  Use.  ■  ■'  " 

It  had  Jo'ng  becft  a  recrii+ed  opitiiOH,  that'  TWqnoM*! 
stories  were-found  onty  itlPfert*a;'btrt  HeiwinuP  dtaaotwed 
mines  of  th6tn  in  Languedoc  ;  irb  ambrt^tted  tbe"degr^ 
of  heat  necessary' to  givie  them  tb^lfcolourj-'ntd'tbe  prcr' 

which  MUMS  the  teiuiODi  of  t^  threadi  to  be^eqital  in  nhaierer  dlreclioD  ibi 
Mrdiiitraioed. 
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per  form  and  digieDsion  of  the  furnsoe ;  he  prored  also 
that  the  Turquoise  ii  no  auu-e  than  k  fossil  bone  pelrifiedf 
coloured  by  a  metallic  solution  which  fire  causes,  to  spread  t 
and  liiat  the  Turquoises  of  France  are  at  least  equal  in 
beauty  and  size  to  tbtuse  of  the  East.  He  also  discovered 
,the  secret  of  making  artificial  pearls,  and  of  the  substanov 
iiecessary  to  give  tliem  their  colour,  nhich  is  taken  from  a 
little  fish  called  able,  or  ablette.  He  drew  up,  at  the  saoia 
time,  a  dissertation  upon  the  true  pearl,  which  be  supposed 
to  be  ^  morbid  concretion  in  the  body  of  the  animal. 

Reaumur  soon  after  pablisbed  tbe  History  of.  the  Aurife^ 
rtios  rivers  of  France,  in  which  he  has  given  a  Tery  partipur 
l«r  acoouot  of  tbe  manner  of  Bcparating  tbe  graitjB  gf  gold 
from  the  sand  with  which  it  is  mixed.  .  Among-  other  me* 
moin  be  drew  up.tbe  following:  I.  Concerning  the  yaat 
bank  of  fossil  shells,  which,  in  Tou/aine,  is  dug  Tor  manure 
called  Falun:  2.-  Upon  flints,  proving  that  they  are  only 
more  penetrated  by  a  atony  juice;  or,  if  the  expreasioa 
may  be  allowed,  more  stoiiified  tbau  other  stoucs,  though 
less  than  rock  crystal.  3.  Upon  the  Nostoch,  a  singular 
plant,  which  appears  only  after  hard  rains  in  the  summer, 
under  a  gelatinous  form,  and  soon  after  disappears,  4. 
\Jpoa  the  light  of  Dails,  a  kind  of  shell  6sb,  which  shioet 
in  tbe  dark,  but  loses  its  lustre  as  it  grows  stale>  5.  Upon 
tbe  facility  with  which  iron  ancl  steel  become  magnetic  by 
percussion. 

In  1722,  he  published  a  work  under  -the  titleof  "The 
art  of  converting  Iron  into  Steel,  and  of  rendering  cast  Iron 
ductile."  The  use  of  iron  is  well  known  under  the  three 
forms  of  cast  iron,  forged  or  bar  iron,  and  steel :  iron  in 
the  tifst  sute  is  susceptible  of  fusion,  but  it  is  brittle  and 
bard,  and  can  neither  be  forged  by  the  hammer,  nor  cut 
by  the  chissel :  in  the  second  state  it  is  maUeable,  and  may 
be  both  filed  and  cut,  but  it  is  do  longer  fusible  without 
tbe  addition  of  a  foreign  substance  :  in  the  tlmd  it  acquires 
a  very  singular  property  of  becoming  hard  and  brittle,  if 
after  it  has  been  made  red  hot  it  is  dipped  into  cold  ^yater : 
tbe  extreme  brittleness  of  cast  tran  makes  it  unBt  for  the 
construction  of  any  thing  that  is  required  to  be  either  sdp- 
pie  or  elastic,  and  still  more  for  any  thing  upon  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  a  tool  of  any  kind  after  it  comes 
out  of  the  font,  for  no  tool  can  touch  it.  On  the-  other 
hand,  the  manner  of  converting  forged,  or  bar-iron  into 
steel,  was  then  wholly  unknown  in  France.     But  Reaumur 
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bsviBg,  in  the  course  of  other  inquiriea,  found  tbst  sfeeel 
differed  from  iron  only  in  baving  more  selpbur  and  oMfe 
•alt  ia  iu  compositioii,  atidertopk  to  ditcover  the  method 
of  giving  to  iroD  what  wm  wanting  to  make  it  aleel,  andNC 
leagth  perfeoijy  sDoceedsd,  to  as  to  make  steel  of  wlmt 
quality  iie  pleaaed. 

The  same  exporimeot*  which  eannnced  Reauniir  that 
steel  differed  from  iron. only  in  having  more  uiiphur  am^ 
salty  conrincedibuD  also  that  cast  iron  differed  /rom  forged 
iro«,'  only  by  having  still  more  s'ulpbur  and- salt  than  st^; 
it  woa  steel'Witfai  an  excess  of  its  specific  dtfferenae-  from 
forged  iron  :  be  therefore  act  himseif  to  take  away  this  ex*' 
ceu^  «nd4e:aBCceeded  so  as  to  prodnoea  great  variety  of 
-  uteaails  in  o»t  iron,  which  were  as  easily  wrought  as  fe^ed 
ifOD,  aDd  did  not  cost  half  the  money.  However,  a  aw 
nufectory  set  on  foot  in  France  for  rendering  cast  iron  suf- 
ficiently ductile  to  be  forged  and  wrought,  was,  after  some 
time,  discontinued.  For  discovering  the  secret  of  eonvert- 
ing  iron  into  steel,  the  diike  of  Orleans,  being  then  regent, 
settled  a  pension  upon  Reaumur  of  12,000  lirres  a.  year, 
and,  at  his  request,  it  was  settled  upon  the  academy  after 
his  destbj  to  be  applied  for  defraying  the  expences  of  fu- 
ture attempts  to  improve  tbe  arts. 

Af.  de  Reaumur  alio  discovered  the  secret  of  tinning 
plates  of  iron,  as  it  was  practised  in  Geiiasny;  and  bis 
countrymen,    instructed   in  that  useful   maBafaclwe,   no 
longer  imported  them  from  abroad.     He  has  likewise  tbe 
credit  of  baving  invented  ihe  art  of  making  poreelain.     A: 
few  simple  obMrrations  upon  fragments  of  glass,  porcelain, 
«nd  pottery,  convinced  him  that  china  was  notliing  mofe    . 
than  a  demi-tvilrification  ;  nowa  demi-vitr»ft«at(tiii   nay  he 
obt«in«d,Qitfaeii  by  exposing  a  vitrlBeble  matter  to  the^c^ 
1190' of  file,  and  withdrawing  it  before  it  is  perfectly  vitiri- 
6ed,  or  byln«kiR|i^  a  paste  Dttwo  subttancesi  oneotwhich^ 
is  viuifiabto).  ind^t^c other  not:  It  was  tbereforavaryiMBy'': 
to  .(itacoveriijyiffihich^af  these,  tngihods  the- poydeJain^df''^' 
Chiio^wM  mads  ^.nodiiog  naee  was  neeelsary  than^toiif^' 
it^witb  atUMigfire  :-i£i4  oOnsiated  whc^ly  of  fa  viCtiifia^" 
oiatier.haJf  ;viuified,  it-  wSBlb  be  mnverti^  ihtd ^^kaitif^  if'  ' 
of  two  sMbstanees,  one.lQfiinbiG^-JWBBiniH  vitvifiabl0,'ltwdnf()'<i 
com«<cnitofithe.£[irpacd.-the#an^&s-it,'H)«tR  tafidHf «xp<^^" 
riai«ptheiiig;madey  the^Gl3inaMp«ri»lain<BuSer«d  nd'Sl^^^ 
tioo,  bui.-aU^tbe  'BunDpeui>pa«:tfiaiB->#f)s>'ci]aHg«d''idil£"' 

glass.  ,     .  c-   ■/  :■.:'  ,-.'  1  i.ti,.,<-.  ■    •^■■■'■ti  ^ "•■-•' 
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But  when  the  China  poreehin  wu  thus  discarered' tO' 
comut  of  two  distinct  rabiUiiGci,  it  whs  furthsr  neceuary- 
to  diiGover  wbu  they  were,  mm)  whet^r  France  produced 
them.  M.  Reaomur  aecomplishsd  tbae  desiderata,  and 
bul  the  satiifaction  to  tind  that  the  materials  for  mak)»g 
China  porcelain  were  to  be  had  in  France,  in  the  same 
ab.uDdaDo^  and  in  ^eater  perfection,  thao-in  India.  Reau* 
mur.  alao  CMtriYod  a  new  species  of  porcelain^  condstiDg 
opiy-  of  gla«fl,  annealed  a  second  tine,  with  certain  easy 
preoautmis,  which,  though  less  beantifnl  than  other  porce-* 
l^Hiiis-y^l  a'Ulefui  disooTeiy,  oousidering  the  great  U^ 
cil)^  and  little  <spence  with  which  it  is  made. 

I'Mi  Jlaauauir  was  the  first  that  reduced  tliernionieters  to 
a^oowaion  fHaodard,  so  as  that  the  cold  indicated  by  a  ther- 
nuMaeter  in'«ne  place,  migbt  be  cotnpared  with  the  cold 
indicated.by  a  tbermometer  in  another;  in  other  words,  be' 
prescribed  Tulaa  by  which  two  thermometers  might  be  con-' 
striteted  that  would  exactly  coincide  with  each  other  through 
alt  the  changes  of  beat  and  cold :  he  tized  the  middle  term, 
or  zero,  of'  his  division  ef  the  tube,  at  the  point  to  which' 
the  -Uqim  rises  when  the  butb  is  plunged  in  water  that  ia 
hegHHNng'to  freeze  ;  be  prescribed  a  method  of  regulating' 
the  divisions  in  proportion  to  the  qnantity  of  liqnor,  and' 
not  by  the  aliquot  parts  of  the  length  of  the  tebe ;  and-  he 
directed  how  spirits  of  wine  migbt  be  reduced  to  one  cer- 
taiu  d«gree  of  dilatabtlity.  ThermomMera  coasCruet«d' 
upon  tb«s«  principles  wnecalledi  after  his  name,  and  soon 
toolc  plaoe  <>f  all  others. 

Reaumur  also  ioventcd  the  art  of  preserving  eg^  and 
of  hawbing  tbem;  this  art  had  been  long  known  and  prac- 
i\9^  '\n  Kgypt,  bat  to  the  rest  of  the  world  was  aa  impene- 
trable ABcret:  be  found  out  and  described  many  nays  oif 
prQd^ieiogBfl  artificial  warmth  in  whichohickeaa-in^hc  b« 
hatched,  and  lome  by  the  apfdication  of  fires  aicd  for  other 
purposes;  h«  shew^  bow  chickensoiigkt  Iwhatchediit  a 
dt^Hghill^  be  inredted  Jong  cages  in  which  the  oalltnv  brttod- 
w^»,  preserviediB-their  first  sMte^  with  lur  obses  to  creep 
utbdfir  i»Mead  ef  the  ben,  «nd  he  prescribed  peepar  food 
fa%  tbQ<H  of  thinga  «nry  where  te  be  proooMd  in  great'  - 
plcmty...  Belbondalaa  thateggK^might  be  k«f»fresh  and' 
fitj^triaeubatied  many  yokat,:hf  wasbi»g  them  with  a  var- 
nish  Af  «i],  grease^'  or  aay  otfasr.sabsmtice,  that  would  ef- 
fectually Mop ,  the  pores  of  (bc'sbaM,  and  pmenttlMeon- 
teata  £rom  evaporating ;  by  this  coatrivonce  e^s  may  mt 
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only  be  preserved  for  eating  or  batching  in  the  bolKat  cli- 
mates, but  the  eggs  of  birJs  of  every  kind  may  be  trana- 
portetl  from  one  climate  to  aaetber,  and  tbe  breed  of  those 
that  could  not  survive  a  long  voy^e^  pMtpagated  iu  the 
noBt  distant  part  of  tbe  world. . 

While  he  waa  employed  in  these  dwcoveiies,  he  was 
Itradually  proceediog  in.  Another  ivork,  .the  "  .UiMury  of 
Iniecu,"  tbe  first  volume.of  whkb  he  pwblwhed .ia.  1734. 
Tbia  volume  contains  tbe  history  of  «at«rf>illa««,  wlueh  he 
divides  into  seven  clasaei)  each  of  a  distinct  kiiMl  and  cha- 
ractei-:  be  describes  the  Manner  in  wbitJa  they  Mibaist,  » 
well  under  the  form  of  caterpillars  aa  in  tbe  cbrysalis ;  tbe 
several  changes  which  tbey  undei^o }  the  maiwkec  of  taking 
food,  aitd  of  spinning  their  webs.  Tbe  second  volua»e> 
which  was  published  in  1736,  is  a  coutinuatioa  of  t^aaaw 
subject,  and  describes  caterpillars  in  their  third  state,,  tltac 
of  butterflies,  with  all  tbe  curious  particulars  relating  to 
(heir  figure  and  colour,  the  beautiful  duat  with  which,  tbsy 
itre  powdered,  their  coupling,  and  laying  tbeir  eggs,  wbjclt 
the  wisdom  of  Providence  haa,  by  an-  invariable  iastiuot,  di- 
rected them  to  dO|  where  their  young  may  most  cmuieni- 
cntly  find  shelter  and  food.  The  third  volume  contains,  the 
biatory  of  motha,  not  only  of  those  which  are  so  periucious 
to  clothes  itnd  furniture,  but  those,  which  live  among  the 
leaves  of  trees,  and  in  tbe  water;  the  first  is  perhaps  tbe 
most  useful,  because  Reaumur  has  given  directions  bow 
the  cloth-moth  may  be  certainly  destrayedj  bat  the  second 
abounds  with  particulars  that  are  not  only  curitMu,  but  won- 
derful in  tbe  higbest  degree.  This  volume  also  cotiUuns 
the  history,  of  tbe  vine-fretter,  an  insect .  not  )e^  deatruo- 
live  to  our  gardens  than  the  moth  to  our  furniture,  with  an- 
account  of  the  worm  that  devours  them,  and  the  c*^^  pro-> 
duced  upon  trees  by  the  puncture  of  some  ieaev^  wbiek 
often  s«rve  tbrem  for  habitations. 

From  tbe^gall,  or  galUnut,  properly  so  oalled,  RMwnur 
proceeds,  io  bis  fourth  votume,  tatbel>taU>ry  of  those  pro- 
tuberances which,  though  galls  in  appeBrauoe,  are  reaily . 
insects,  but  condemned  by  nature  to  remein  farewAzed 
and  unmoseable  upon  the  braoches  of  ireea ;  and.  be  dis- 
closes tbe  astonishing  myUery  of  their  maltipUoaUoo.'  H«' 
then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  flies  with  two  wisgs,. 
and  of  the  worms  in  which  they  pass  the  fWit  part  o£  their 
Urea;  this  article Lincludes  the  very  singular  history  of  the 
gnat.    .The  fift]i  volume  treats  of  four-winged  fiiea,  and 
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UDong  otbov  at  tbe  bee^  conoerniog  wbicb  fae  refntsi  many 
groundless  opinions,  and  ealabliihes  others  not  lets  ezt»« 
ordinsiy. 

The  be«  is  not  tbc  only  fly  tbat  makes  honey,  inaBy  ^o*- 
eisiof  the  same  genus  live  acparate,  or  in  little  societies. 
Tbe  history  of  these  begins  tht  aizlb  and  last  volume,  and 
aontains  a  description  of  the  recesses  in  which  they  deposit 
and  secure  their  eggs,  with  proper  noarishment  for  the 
worms  they  produce  till  their  traMformation.  Tha  author 
then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  wasps,  as  well  those  wfad 
lira  separate,  fcs  in  compaDits^  to  that  of  tbe  lion-pumire, 
tbe  horsC-sdnger,  and  lastly,  to  tbc  fly  called  an  epbeme- 
ron^  a  very  singular  insect,  wbicb,  after  having  lived  in 
tbe  water  three  years  as  a  fi^,  lives  as  a  fly  only  one  day, 
dniing  which  it  suffers  its  metamorphosis^  couples,  lays  its 
egg*,  and  leaves  its  dead  carcass  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water  which  it  had  inhabited.  To  this  voldme  there  is  a 
preface,  containing  the  discovery  of  tbe  polype,  an  animal 
that  maltiplies  without  coupling,  that  moves  with  equal  fa- 
cility upon  its  back  or  its  belly,  and  each  part  of  which, 
when  it  is  divided,  becomes  a  complete  animal,  a  property 
then  thought  singular,  but  since  found  to  be  possessed  by 
soTCFsJ  other  animals. 

it  had  long  been  a  question  amongst  anatomists,  whether 
digettisn  is  performed  by  solution  or  trituration :  M.  do 
Reitomuri  by  dissecting  a  great  number  of  birds  of  different 
liinds,  and  by  many  singular  experiments,  discovered  that 
the  digestioB  irf  carnivorous  birds  is  performed  by  solution} 
without  any  aotioli  of  the  stomach  itself  upon  the  aliusDU 
received  on  it  t  and  that,  on  the  cootrary,  the  digestion  of 
graDivoroDS  birds  ts  effected  wholly  by  grinding  or  tritUTa* 
tioB,  which  is  performed  with  a  force  sufficient  to  break 
tbe  hardest  substances. 

M.  de  Reaumur^  during  tbe  course  of  his  eiperimenta 
iipon  birds,  remarked  tbe  imazing  art  *ith  which  theseve- 
nl  species  of  these  animals  build  their  nests.  His  obser- 
viuiom  m  this  siAject  be  comoinoicated  to  tbe  French  aca- 
demy in  1756,  and  thisneaoir  wts  the  last  he  exhibited. 
HO'died  by  a  hurt  is  his  head,  received  from  a  lall  at  Ber^ 
mondtere  in  tbe  Maine,  upon  an  estate  that  had  been  left 
bin  by  a  friend,  on  tbe  iTtb  of  October,  17  J6,  aged  seventy- 
fife  y«afi. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  leamiog,  of  tbe 
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atricteit  integrity  and  lipnoar,  the  wannest  benevolmce, 

and  the  most  extensive  liberality.' 

REBOULET  (Simon),  a  native  of  Avignon,  and  ex- 
Jesuit,  was  an  advocate^  but  compelled  to  quit  bis  profe«- 
sion.  for  want  of  health.  He  died  in  1752.  Reboulet  wrote 
tbe  "  Memoiretde  Forbin,"  2  vols.  12ino,  and  the  "Hist, 
de  r£nfance,"  2  volt,  compiled  from  memoirs  with  which 
the  Jeiuits  furnished  him,  of  whom  be  was  too  servile  a 
flatterer  to  express  any  doubt  concerning  what  they  related. 
This  work,  however,  was  -burnt  aa  calumnious  and  defama- 
tory, by  a  lenience  of  the  parliament  of  Tooloui^.  His 
other  works  are,  "  A  History  of  Pope  Clement  XI."  in  3 
small  volumes,  4tD,  which  the  king  of  Sardinia  suppressed ; 
as  his  father  did  not  love  tbe  Jesuits,  and  could  not  there- 
fore be  a  great  man  in  the  opinion  of  Reboulet.  A  V  His- 
tory of  Louis  XIV."  3  vols.-4to,  or  9  vols.  ISmo,  fais  best 
work,  is  tolerably  accurate  as  to  facts,  but  the  narration  is 
dry.* 

RECORDE  (Robert),  a  leamfed  physician  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  of  a  good  family  in  Wales,  and  flou- 
rished in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary. 
There  is  no  account  of  the  exact  time  of  his  birth,  though 
it  must  have  been  early  in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  as  be  was 
entered  of  the  university  of  Oxford  about  1525,  where  he 
was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  1531,  being  then 
B.  A. ;  but  Wood  is  doubtful  as  to  the  degree  of  master. 
Making  physic  his  profession,  be  went  to  Cambridge^  where 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  in  that  faculty, 
in  J545,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  that  knew  him  for  his 
great  knowledge  in  several  arts  and  sciences.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Oxford,  where,  as  be  had  done  before 
he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  publicly  taught  arithmetic,  and 
other  branches  of  the  matheioatics,  with  great  applause.' 
It  seems  he  afterwards  repaired  (o  London,  and  it  has  been 
said  he  was  physician  to  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  to  which 
princes  he  dedicates  some  of  his  books;  and  yet  he  ended 
bis  days,  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Southwark,  where  he 
was  confined  for  debt,  in  ISSfi,  at  a  very  immature  age. 
Pits  gives  him  a  very  high  character,  es  exoelliiig  in  eyery 
branch  of  knowledge,  philosophy,  polite  literature,  astro- 
nomy, natural  history,  &c.  Slc,  And  Tanner  observes  that 
he  had  a  knowledge  of  the  Saxon  language,  as  appears  from 
— Hulkio't  Dicliaq^ry. 
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his  marginal  .notes  oa  Alex&nder  Essebieaa^  ft  MS:  in  Cor- 
piu  Chriati  college,  Cambridge. 

.  Recorde  published  sereral  mathematical  books,  which 
are  mostly  in  dialogue,  between  the  master  and  scholar. 
They  are  as  follow  :'  1.  '*  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge,  con- 
taining the  first  principles  of  Geometrie,  as  they  may  moste 
aptly  beiippli.ed  unto  practise,  bothe  for  iise  of  Instromentes 
Geometricall  and  Astronomicall,  and  also  for  projection  of 
Plattes  htuch  necessary  for  all  aortes  of  men,"  Lond.  1551 
and^I57*,  4tQf  2.  "The  Ground  of  Arts,  teaching  the 
perfect  worke  and  practice  of  Aritfameticke,  both  in  whole 
numbers  and  fVacUOns,  after  a  more  eaaie  ^nd  exact  forme 
th^n  in  fgrjner  time  hath  beene  setforefa,"  1549, 1553, 1561,  ' 
^xfd  1571,  8vo,— ^This  work  went  through  many  other  edi- 
tions, and  was  corrected  and  augmented  by  several  other 
^noDs' ;  as  iirst  by  the  famous  Dr.  John  Dee ;  then  by 
John  Mellis,  a  scboolmsster,  1590  arid  ^618;  next  by  Ro- 
bert Norton;  then  by  Robert  Hartwell,  practitioner  ia 
matbematicB,  in  London  ;  and  lastly,  by  R.  C.  and  printed 
in  8vo,  1623.  Tri  the  <^  ArcbasMogia," -vol.  XIII.  may  be 
seen  a  specimen  of  the  author's  method  of  illustrating  an 
sample,  which  exhibits  a  strange  jumbte  of  Arabic  and 
Roman  notation.  The  former  was  not  much  in  use  in  his 
days.  3.  **  The  Castle  of  Knowledge,  containing  the  Ex- 
plication of  the  Sphere  bothe  Celestiall  and  Materiall,  and 
dirers  qUiterthings  incident  thereto.  With  sundry  pleasauiyt 
proofes  knd  certaine  newe  demonstrations  not  written  before 
inanyvu1garewoorkes,"Lond,  l55J,4fo,  1556,fbl.and  159fi, 
4^0;  4-  "  I'be  Whetstone  of  Witte^  which  is  the.seconde 
p^  01  Arlthmetike :  containing  the  extraction  of  Rootes ; 
^e  Cossi|ce  practise,  with  the  rales  of  Equation :  tnd  the 
noorkes  of  Surde  Nombers,"  -Lond.  1557,  4to.— 'An  analy- 
tis  of  this  work  on  Algebra,  with  an  account  of  what  it 
ne#in  it,  is  given  ip  Dr.  Button's  Dictionary,  art.  Algebra. 
5.""Tbe  Urinal  of  Physic,  and  the  Judicial  of  Utines," 
4to,  1549,  1S67, 1574,  1382,  and  1651,  the  two  last  in  8vo. 
Biiie  and  Pits  mention  some  writings  of  bis  on  the  eucharist,' 
auricular  confession,  the  image  of  a  true  commonwealth, 
&c.'  He  also  collated  the  first  and  third  editions  of  Fa- 
bian's Chronicle^  tmnslated  Euclid,  and  undertook  (he  an- 
cient description  of  England  add  Ireland;  but  we  know  not 
that  tht!se  were  piiblished. 

'   Sherbiirne  says  that  be  published  "  Cosmographiae  Isago- 

geu  ;"  also  that  he  wrote  a  book,  **  De  Arte  faciendi  Horo- 
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log^dOiV'  Md  atitAhu-,  *'  De  U«a  Gtobtfran,  ft  de  Sutii 
Temporum.'" 

HEDI  (FliANcis),  Ml  ancient  ItaKM  ■cfaolfir  vnA  physi- 
eitn,  was  born  tif  «  noble  family  at  Arcezo,  in  1^26.  H« 
Msdiedat  Padua,  wheK  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
ptithnopby  and  physic :  and  Very  soon  aftertrardi  rendered 
ManGotf  80  vonspicucMs  by  his  talents  and  acqQirefiaenta  in 
tbeM  vCiettcKs,  thbt  he  was  appointed  first  physician  toihe 
grand  dubes  Vcrdinand  II.  «nd  Cosoio  III.  At  thia  titnfe 
the  acadesiy  del  Cimento  was  occapied  in  a  seriesof  phi. 
toaophittbl  eiperiownts  which  gave  full  scope  and  enpUy- 
tBMit  to  Redi't  genius;  and  at  llie  desire  of  hU  noble  pft- 
Uaa,  he  widertook  the  investigation  of  the  aatts  which  atv 
obtainable  from  digerent  vegetables.  With  what  sacoevfe 
these  eaperimentg  frerecemlut^ted,  may  be  seen  by  reAst^ 
ling  totiis  works.  His  principal  attention,  howe^Cff,  wn 
directed  to  two  itwre  important  subjects  :  viz,  the  poison  of 
the  viper,  and  the  generation  and  properties  of  insects.  In 
the  ifint  of  these  inquiries  he  shewed  the  sariinsing  d^br- 
cwce  tihere  is  between  swallowing  the  Ti[ierine  poison,  and 
having  it  applied  to  the  snrfece  of  the  body  by  ft  wound. 
He  also  proved  t^t,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Cfaaras, 
ihe  virulenoe  of  tbe  poison  does  not  depend  cpon  the  r^o 
or  exasperation  of  the  anima),  since  the  poison  collected 
from  a  viper  killed  without  being  prevknuly  inrita^ed,  and 
diiappMl  into  a  woand  prodaces  the  same  ^tal  effects,  as 
that  wbioh  is  inftned  into  n  wound  made  by  the  «nimal 
when  pnrpoaely  teased  untrl  it  bites.  On  the  labject  of 
insects,  be  refnted  the  doctrine,  maintained  by  all  die  ao- 
cicms  and  by  many  moderns,  of  putrefaction  betne  Che 
cause  of  their  generation  ;  a  doctrine  trtitch  had,  itneei}, 
been  attacked  ssme  yean  befbrehy  an  Italian  •«thor  named 
AToOMtari,  hot  not  with  that  weight  of  facts  and  force  of 
aliment  which  are  so  conspicuous  in  this  treatise  and  the 
reat  of  Qedi's  writings.  His  observations  on  various  tmniral^ 
jiroductions  brought  finmi  the  Indies,  and  en  aTiimala  that 
live  within  other  Kving  animals,  ■*  osservazioni  intomo  agli 
anitMtli  vivemi  ebe  si  ^ovano  negll  anianti  viventi,**  exhibit 
SMwy  curioQs  experiiu'ents  and  discoveries.  But  while  he 
was  thas  engaged  in  philosophical  pnrsuits,  he  did  not  ne^ 
gtect  the  duties  of  his  profiesston,  as  a  |>bysiciBn.     His  let- 
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MK*  WMjiaia  nqitieraaa  l^iBtorie*  of  jjwwi  «iid  vf  -ttwir 
treatment;  for  be  kept  »  r«^a|ef  of  «U  rwitritaWa  an«f 
«b4  (wmuliAtioDfc  lU  WM  {tartifululy  (UigaK  w  sotMng 
tjb«  afieT«tion  gf  reioedKs,  a^d  im  va*^  diioidert  vi^oinW 
«  very  nliMwntoq^  diet^  RediT*  in«Ti»v  boverer.  «««fe  m« 
can$n«d  M  pbilQsoiihy  an^  w^dicine,    Hq  wv  »ti«  m>  «t- 

fWUwti  ptlilvk^k  apd  aA  «leg«nt  pock  Hit  *^  BiQM  i« 
T0fiC4n»"  t)f«  Utely  been  e^it^d  b;  Mr.IUttlH**.  A^IU* 
wiu»c^  PWMtjx  tb«  «ttrf|c(Hii(^  of  P^  iHm  «tMl  potitkMJ  s^ ; 
ftod  thq  Academy  d«lla  CrufC9.  juatly  reg«td«d  iam  *a  <w« 
of  (^  iMst  ftuthoriMe^  in  \bti  vonpoMtiM  «f  timw  vtivkrmmi 
pKHkuuu^.  This  indefaitii^blQ  phikeopbsp  «nd  mRwMc  ' 
naji  dt«d  at  Fif  it  m  i  &98,  ^vtng  pxetitqusiy  sMfferad  wm^i 
Ekmk  epU^tw  ajttacks.  After  liis  4qatli,  a  oMttal  waa  atnwk 
i^  bQHour  of  bi*  lume,  by  ord^r  of  Cosjoq  ill.  Hia  Wkriu 
b««ei  gfww  tbrtmgb  varioiii  «ditVan; ;  but  tfbMft  vktKb  «aa 
priowd  Rt  I^Wa  m  1  vols.  4t«t,  is  ««teMi»d  iho  bcM.^ 

{i&DMAM.  o(  Hi^PMAYNE  (John),  one  of  the  mmt 
^wn«d  divinev-c^  hU  twse,  na>  bqm  in  )4»9,  deaoMKleil 
frQ«  a  Yarkvhtre  family,  a^d  wa»  wMly  r«Ut«d  to  Tqb* 
Mtdl.  bi^bgp  of  Durfaaip,  By  (be  emfowragement  of  tUfl 
ienrned  prelabe»  lt«  waa  froro  bU  inf^R^y  darotwl  lo  litems 
ture,  wbipb  tw  vuUivat«d  &Kt  in  Cwpus  Chitsli,  0;ifoc4> 
under  U>e  &rst  pre»ideiitt  4abn  Cl«yntoi\df  a  «i»u  of  sin, 
gulnr  erudition  and  gsn^touty.  Frqui  Oxford  k^v  wait  fcr 
» time  to  study  at  Paris,  and  f>9Stinued  Ibece  until  b*  h*r 
cane  of  are-  He  tb«n,  oa  bU  iQturn,  fixed  hiotaelf  in  Sk 
iofati's  collie,  Canbridge,  wtiere  be  ia  said  to  bav«  fae^a 
»Q  adorned  witb  tbe  fcnoiyl^dge  of  Cicero  and  the  purett 
avtbora  of  a[|tiq^Uy,  tbat  Cbekei  tben  a  young  ra»ntb«M^ 
was  &Ted  w\ib  eotulation ;  and  in  a  short  time,  tkvoufh 
tk«>tf  tiniteid  paina  and  exawpl,e,  tbat  seminary  acquired  tbe 
f^/ft^  of  b«il^  (npre  tUau  a  matcb  for  a  whale  fore^a  ttiti* 
TfniO.  Uwi  Ue  tpoli  iw  imMfiv'^  degr««  i»  1526,  that 
pf  amtfit  U  U30,  and  (!)»  qf  Q.  D.  in  l534i.  He  wm 
Hm  elwtod  public  (^i#i  of  tbfi  nniT«rfity.  He  W91  uoa 
Hftecebown  mavur  of  Ktng'«^f)ll,  mbieh  tte  resigned  iu 
M47«  being,  tben  ajHwint^d  tbe  fir4  tna>t«v  of  Tufity 
c«ll^e,  H«  was  likfinriie  )tr«bdeacon  of  Tauiitoa,  apd  ■ 
member  of  tbe  convooation  in  1547  and  1550;  aUo  nre- 
bejidaryof  WeDi,  »nd  of  Westminster,  in  the  cQlteg^  ^ 

Hedictor. — Baldwio'i  Lileraij  Jqurnil,  vgi.  (.inSw  lta4i4tH  1llH<>W  "^  bil 
■*  Bacca  in  Toma*,"  IBOl. 
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which  cathedral  be  died  in  1551,  aged  6ftj-two,  and  wai 
buried  in  th«  borth  aile  of  the  abbey.    ' 

Dodd  nys  that,  ai  to  Dr.  Kedman^B  reli^on,  "  thoogb 
be  was  no  friend  to  the  dootrine  of  the  reformen,  yet  be 
was  very  coinplaisaBt  to  them,  in  point  of  discipline,  and 
went  so  far  away  with  tbem,  as  to  be  wi  aasHtant  in  com- 
piling  tbe  book  of  Comidon  Prayer.  In  a  Word,  ha  divided 
bimself  between  both  religions."  We  have  better  autho- 
rity, bowerer,  £(»  aMerttnf^  dat  if  be  did  to  diride  him- 
self, the  reformed  religion  hod  tbe  latfer  shore.  That  be 
was  at  6rst  atuefaed  10  <be  religion  in  wbich  h«  haidbeen 
educated,  appears  by  bis  letter- tir  Latimer  re|^o«ing  that 
reformer  for  bid  Indorations ;  but  be  soon  fouiid'  naada  to 
change  bis  opinion.  He  had  applied  bis  laate'et'iadg- 
mentand  learning,  vrith  equal  piety  and  patience,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  to  the  study  of  tbo>Scriptaret  and 
the  early  writers  of  the  church,  intending  to  eooipose  a 
work  on  tbe'subject  of  transubstantiation ;  but  the  result 
of  his  studies  was,  that  there  was  no  fouodation  for  that 
absurd  -dogma,  either  in  Scripture,  or  in  tbe  primitive 
&thers.  He  therefore  relinquished  this,  and  other  enors 
of  the  Romiib  creed,  and  "with  constant  judgment  and 
unfeigned  comcience  descended  into  that  manner  of  be- 
lief," vbich  he  held,  when  be  assisted  in  compiling  tbe 
first  liturgy  of  Edward  VI.  publisbed  in  1549*.  We  have 
still  raoi«  proof  of  his  reliuquisbiog  his  old  creed,  in  Mr. 
archdeacon  Cburton's  "  Life  of  Mowell,"  N»well  waited 
upon  Redman  in  bis  last  illness,  desirotn  to  know  what  was 
bis  opinion  and  belief  cmceming  the  '*  troublous  contro- 
versies of  those  d^s,"  professing  himself  willing' to  "re- 
ceive and  i^pTOTe  his  words  as  oniolea  seat  from  heaven." 
Tbe  dying  confessor,  posseasing  a  "  quiet  mind  and  per-  . 
feet  remembrance,"  took  a  day  or  two  to  coosidw  of>the 
matters  propouttded  to  him  by  NoweH  1  and  tb«»  aeilt  for 
him,  declaring  himself  ready  M  converse  with  bim  90  those 
points,  and  to  answer  truly  as  be  thought,  to  whatever 
question  shonld  he  asked  hint,  as  in  the  preasntie  of  God. 
'  TliesetartiGlBs  were  foarteew  io' number,  ^  »ua«f  which 
was,  tbBt'purg«D3ry,.''tbe  sheriSce  of  tbe^tnaW,  «od  tran- 

Prayer  wai  an  holy  book,  an^  agrM^ 

''  ab)ti-6i'air'<»tpBkO  %(^Sr4  Gllpio'i 

re|sra  oi  mi  emiaeni  Tinaei      Letter  lo  hii  brother  Qearj|e  in  153j, 

■t  uholarthip.    Ha-  iflmM'' "waEWMnnRii,  tol.  IVt  p.  \H.      . . 

■  aiat'th««Mk'«r'C«l«IMk^"  «,>.'<      ■■    r.      .,t.' 
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tubBtantiation,  were  groundless  and  ungodly;  that  we  are 
justiiied,  Hot  by  oar  works,  but  by  lively  faith,  which  restt 
in  our  only  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  that  good  works  are  not 
destitute  of  their  rewards;  yet  nevertheless  they  do  not 
merit  riie  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  is."  the  gift  of  God." 
Dr.  Wilkes,  master  of  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  and 
Dr.  Young  of  Trinity  college  in  that  univerrity,  were  pre- 
sent at  this  conference  ;  of  which  an  account  was  given  by 
Ydang,  tn  a  Latin  epistle  to  their .  common  friend  Cheke. 
B«dman  survived  this  interview,  which  was  in  Nov.  1551, 
vottoany  days,  for  on  the  27th  Noweli  swcceeded  bim  in 
tfae  canoniy  of  Westminster. 

fik  wvrks,  all  published  after  his  death,  were,  1.  "Opus 
dejostificBtione,"  Antw.  1555,  4to.  2.  "Hymnus  in  qao 
pec  cator  justification  em  qnterens  rudi  iaiagine  describitur," 
priatsd  with  the  former.  3.  "  The  Complaint  of  Grace," 
Lond;  1556,  8vo,  1609,  12mo.  4.  "  Resolutioiu  concern- 
ing the  Sacrament,"  in  the  appendix  to  Burnet's  Hist,  of 
the  Befbrmation,  with  "  Resolutions  of  some  questions  re- 
lating to  bishops  and  priests."  There  are  also  in  Fox 
some  articles  by  him,'  ... 

REED  (Joseph),  a  dramatic  and  miscellaneous  writer, 
was  born  at  Stochtou,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  in  March 
1723,  and  succeeded  his  ihther  in  the  business  of  a  rope=- 
maker^  which  he  carried  on  in  that  country  until  1757, 
when  he  removed  to  Sun  Tavern  fields  at  Stepney  near 
'  London,  and  there  pursued  the  same  occtupation  with  great 
credit  and  probity  until  his  death,  Aug.  15,,  I7S7,  aged 
sizty-fnor.  In  1750  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Watson,  of  Stockton,  fiax^dresser,  who  died  many 
years  before  tiim^.^i^d  by  whom  he  left  issue  ^hn  Watson 
Reed,  late  of  Ely-place,  Holbom,  attorney  at  law,  who 
died  Jul.  $1,  1790;  Shakspeare,  who  succeeded  him  in 
bis  business  ;  and  Sarah,  who  married  Gilbert. Wilson,  and 
died  his  widow  a  few  days  before  her  brother. 

"Notwithstanding  a  due  attention  to  business,  Mr.  Reed 
feund  leisure  to  amuse  biotself  and  the  world  with  many 
miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse  of  very  conwderable- merit. 
The  late  Mr.  Ritson,  who  bad  for  Mr.  Reed,  what  he  ex- 
tended to  very  few,  a  high  respect,  intended  to  have 
edited  some  of  these  miscellaaies,  in  a  volume  or  volumes, 

)  Ath.  Ox.  Id).  I.  aavodit.— ^Uype'i  Cnaoier,  pp.  11,  HI,  136, 151,  i69. 
— Poi'i  AcUBDd  UonumcDU,  ■nso  1531.— Cburtoa'*  Life  of  Novell,  p.  15,  fcc. 
— Wordiinntb'i  EccL  Biagriph;. 
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«f  nbich  ^e  Mlowing  wcrt  to  faave  been  tbe  osatcntsi 
I.  "  Hftdrig&l  mkI  TnillciU,  m  mock  lng«dy,"  1758.  a. 
**  Tbe  Regirier  Office,"  1761,  a  firoe,  or  nther  a  dnumtie 
satire.  3.  Tbe  bubc  ;  tbe  Mcond  cdittop.  4.  "  Tarn 
Jones,"  a  coiriic  opera,  1769.  5.  ■*  D'uJo/'  a  tragedy,  1767, 
printed  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs.  NicboU  in  1808,  bat 
the  whole  imprenion  baring  been  deatroyed  by  the  fire 
which  comnmed  their  prenises  in  FdMruary  of  tfaat  year,  it 
has  not  been  reprinted.  6.  The  "  Retort  Courteotn,"  to 
tbe  manager  of  the  theatre.  7.  An  "  Epitajrii  on  tbe  Eori 
of  Chatbiun."     8.  "  Sl  Pete's  Lodge,"  b  lerio-coinic  ie- 

Sndary  tale.  9.  "  A  Rope's  end  for  Hempen  noDopo- 
ts."  '  Besides  the  above  arttcles,  Mr*  Reed  waa  tbe  anthor 
of,  10.  "  A  Poem,  in  imitation  of  the  Scouiah  dialect,  ob 
tbe  death  of  Mr.  Pope,"  printed  in  the  GreoUinnan's  Ma- 
gaeine  for  Anguit  1744.  1 1.  "Tbe  Superannuated  Gal- 
lant," a  &rce,  Newcastle,  1T4A,  12mo.  12.  "A  British 
Philippic,  inscribed  to  the  right  bon.  the  eaii  of  GraoTille,'^ 
London,  1756,  4to.  13.  "  A  Sop  in  the  Pan  for  «  p4iy- 
lical  critic,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Smollett,  occasioned  by  a  cri- 
ticism (in  the  Critical  Review)  on  Madrigal  and  Trnlletta," 
1759.  14.  "  A  fauiDoroua  account  of  his  own  Life," 
printed'  in  the  Universal  Museum  for  1764.  15.  -<*  The 
Tradesman's  Companion,  or  Tables  of  Averdapois  weight, 
Itc."  London,  1762,  l2mo.  16.  "The  Impoitorfl,  or  a 
Cure  for  Credolity,"  a  farce,  acted  for  tbe  benefit  of  Mr.  ' 
Woodward,  March  19,  1776,  with  an  excellent  prologue, 
tiot  printed.  To  these  may  be  added,  several  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  farces,  never  acted  or  printed  ;  a  few  un- 
published poems;  and  some  numbers  of  the  "Monitor,"  a 
political  paper  published  in  the  administration  of  tbe  earl 
of  Bute,  and  "  Letters"  under  the  signature  Benedxt,  ia 
defence  of  Mr.  Garrick,  on  the  pubtioadon  of  Kenriek'a 
"  Love  in  tbe  Suds,"  printed  originally  in  tbe  Moriung 
Cbrohicle,  and  afterwards  added  to  the  fifth  edition  of  that 
poem.' 

H£ED  (Isaac),  a  gentlemen  eminently  ooBversant  in 
literary  history,  was  born  Jan.  1,  1742,  at  Stewart-street, 
Old  Artillery -ground,  London,  of  a  fsiwly,  we  *xe  tnid, 
"  Mghly  respeouble,  and  of  donsiderable  antiquity,"  but. 
cevtttiR^  at  this  time  somewhat  reduced,  as  his  &tber  was 
in  the  humble  occupation  of  a  baker.     He  is  said,  how- 
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•T«r»  toiwr«  b«ea  a  mu  of  education  uid  abilitiw  very 
saperior  to  bis  condition,  and  both  capable  and  dwiroiw 
of  beitoiring  those  advauugw  upon  hU  fOOi  whoQi  be  sent 
to  an  academy  V  StreatbaVr  In  I757»  Mr.  Reed  became 
8(1  articled  clerk  to  Mewrs.  Peirot  and  Hodgion,  then 
emineat  attocnies  in  London ;  and  at  the  eipiration  of  bis 
articles,  engaged  bimself  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Hoskina,  i^ 
Liocoln's-inn,  an  eminent  barrister  and  conveyancer.  In 
tbis  situation  be  remained  about  a  year,  when  be  toolc 
cbambers  in  Gray's-inn>  and  began  to  practise  as  a  oen- 
veyanoer  on  his  own  account- 

Independently,  however,  of  bis  application  to  the  labo- 
rious d WCB  of  bis  profession,  he  had,  previous  to  tbi*  pe- 
riod, acquired  great  proficiency  in  general  koowledge,  and 
in  partioular  a  decided  uste  for  old  English  literature,  and 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  old  English  authors.  HU 
readuig,  in  this  class,  was  most  eitensive,  and  only  equalled 
by  a  memory  encommonly  tenacious  of  facts  and  dates. 
tienee  bis  pablicauoos,  as  editor,  are  stamped  with  a  pe- 
culiar value ;  and  be  had  not  proceeded  far  in  researches 
into  tbe  antiquities  of  English  literature,  when  be  gave  up 
bis  profession,  to  which  be  never  appears  to  have  been  cor- 
dially attached,  and  devoted  bis  time  and  his  little  pro- 
perty to  employments  more  congenial  to  his  disposition, 
and  to  his  retiied  and  simple  manners. 

Aa  be  had  tbe  utmost  aversion  to  the  appearance  of  bis 
name  on  a  title-page,  it  is  not  easy,  to  enumerate  all  the 
pQbliceti003  of  which  be  was  editor,  but  we  are  told  that 
the  fiijlowing  tilt  way  l>e  considered  as  tolerably  accu- 
rate. In  17b8,  be  collected  into  one  volume  the  poetical 
work*  of  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu.  In  1773,  be 
printed  «  few  copies  of  Middleton's  unpublished  play, 
called  "  Tbe  U'itcb,  a  tr4gi-comedie,"  which  were  circu- 
lated |trivittely  among  bis  friends.  II)  the  same  year  be 
eoUeated  materials  for  a  siatb  volume  of  Pr,  Young's' Works, 
tiaejl  SvQ.  Id  1773,  be  collected  and  published  the  C^m- 
bridfie  SefttoQian  prize  poems,  from  their  institotion  in 
1750.  From  1773  to  about  [790,  be  was,  if  not  editor, 
a  constvit  contributor  to  the  "  Westminster  Magazine," 
ami  pa<ti<tularly  of  the  biographical  articles ;  but  about 
1783  or .1733  transferred  bis  servioes  to  the  "European 
Mag«i9Hi^"  of  wbiob  be  was  from  that  tioae  editor,  aud  one 
of  the  proprietors.  He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor 
to  tbe  OMtlemin'i  NUgntsine.    In  (775  he  furnished  the 
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bic^nphical  notes  to  Pe»rch*i  collection  of  poMni,  4  volt. 
anil  rendered  tbe  Mme  important  lervice  to  a  new  edition 
of  Dodilej's  collection  in  1782,  6  voli.  One  of  tbe  livei 
of  Of.  Dodd,  pQblithed  in  L77T,-haB  been  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Reed,  and  be  certainly  conveyed  it  to  bis  thm  booksellers, 
Menra.  Fielding  and  Walker,  but  tltere  are  doubts  whe- 
ther be  was  tbe  sole  author.  There  are  none,  bowBver, 
respecting  the  "  Biograpbia  Dramatica,"  3  Tols.  8to,  Which 
was  bis  favourite  work.  It  waa  first  published  by  htm  in 
1782,  and  be  continued  to  accumulate  materials  for  im- 
provement and  enlargement,  which  he  recommended  to  be 
put  into  tbe  bands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Jones,  in  whose  know- 
ledge of  tbe  subject,  and  fitness  for  the  office  of  editor,  he 
bad  the  utmost  confidence.  A  new  edition '  has  accord- 
ingly been  pablisbed  by  that  gentleman,  extended  to  4 
vols.  8vo,  in  1812.  In  1780,  Mr.  Reed  publisbed'an  im- 
proved edition  of  Dodsley's  "Old  Plays,"  is  vols.  8vo. 
-To  these  we  may  add  two  supplemental  volumes,  a  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth,  to  Dr.  Johnson's  Works ;  a  select' 
collection  of  fugitive  pieces  of  wit  and  htimoDr,  in  prose 
and  verse,  under  the  title  of  "The  Repository,"  1 777 — 
1733,  4  vols  8vo;  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,"  prefixed 
to  the  second  volume  of  his  "  Essays,"  collected  and  pub- 
lished in  3  vols.  12mo,  by  Mr.  Wright  tbe  printer,  in  1795'; 
and  a  concise,  but  masterly  delineation  of  his  friend  Dr. 
Farmer,  communicated  to  William  Seward,  esq.  and  printed 
ni  his  '*  Biographiana." 

To  the  generality  of  readers  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Reed  is 
most  familiar  as  an  arinotator  on  Shakapeare.  The  first 
edition  of  our  immortal  bard  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
that  of  1765,  10  vols.  This  he  undertook  at  Ae  request  of 
-his  friend  Mr.  Steevens,  with  whom  he  was  joint  editor  in 
the  subsequent  edition  of  179S.  Mr.  Steevens  had  a  high 
respect  for  him  as  a  coadjutor  in  this  undertalEiog ;  and  as  a 
'  testimony  of  his  regard,  bequeathed  him  his  own  teorrected 
copy  of  Sbakspeare,  from  which  was  published,  in  1803, 
Mr.  Reed's  last  edition,  in  21  vols.  8vo,  and,  for  tbe  first 
time,  his  name  was  formally  prefixed. 

Bat,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  bis  biographer,  all  tbese, 
though  no  inconsiderable  proofs  of  his  industry  and  zeal, 
are  far  from  comprising  the  sum  total  of  his  labours ;  io- 
deed  they  give  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  his  literary  use- 
fulness. The  works  tn  which  be  was  partially  concerned 
as  editor,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  tbe  occasions  on 


wincb  he  tug  given  bis  asustsncecki  diffioUt  poiiits  of  lite- 
rature almost  beyond  calcalRtion,L  .p*rticulwly  ifliwbst 
concerned  tbe  hterary  bistorf  "of  bis  onn  coiiptry.  Akhougb 
hismanDer  bad  Ijttle  of  poKah,  be  was  always  kindly  reaij 
to  oOmmuoicate  the  ioformatioii  be  bad  for  somany  yean 
aciiuiiiulated ;  and  perhaps  received  more  public  ackaow- 
ledgments  for  bis  assiiunce  in  thu  way  than  aay  man  of 
biarlime.  H«nce,  on  bis  death,  so  many  scbolara  of  emi- 
neneeihastened  with  their  grateful  tributes  to  bis  memory. 
He  died  Meaday,  Jan.  S,  1807  ;  and  was  int^red,  agree* 
a^ly  t»iui  desire,  at  Amwell,  a  place  which  be  was  aiicus- 
toBted  to  jVisit  and  admire. 

.,  Hia  collection  of  books,  chiefly  English,  was  perhaps 
■Oqfi'Oftbcmwt  extensive  in  that  series  ;  and  most  of  them 
.weK  imqobod  by  his  MS  notes.  They  were  sold  in  No- 
vember l.$a7  by  Messrs.  King  and  Locbee,  in  a  sale  which 
laMed  thirty-nine  days,  and  produced  more  than  4000J^ 
F«w  collections  "have  attracted  more  atteatioo  of  lata 
years,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  ever  see  a 
collection  .dispersed,  in  all  respects  so  well  suited  to  the 
taste  of  those  who  are  ambitious  of  possessing  literary  cu- 
nostti9s,  or  of  enlarging  their  knowledge  of  English  Itte- 
nture.'^ . 

RHESE  (John  David),  an  English  physician  and  phi- 
lologist, was  born  at  Llanvaetlily  in  the  isle  of  Anglesea^ 
in  1534.  After  residing  two  or  three  years  at  Oxford,  he 
was  elected  student  of  Christ  church,  but  inclining  tp:the 
stady  of  medicine,  went  abroad,  and  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  that  faculty  at  Sienna  in  Tuscany.  Ueacquired 
so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language,  tbat.be  was 
appointed  public  moderator  of  (he  school  of  Pistoi^i  in 
Tusoany,  and  wrote  books  in  that  tongue,  wbiob  were  much 
«Meemed  by  tite  Italians  themselves.  On  bis  rstum,.  with 
a  high  reputation  for  medical  and  critical  learningt  of  all 
kinds,  be  retired  to  Brecknock,  .where  he  p«sfed  Uie 
giester  part  of  his  life  in  lit^ary  pursuits  and  tbe  ipracM>ee 
of  his  prnfes*iou,  and  where  he  died  about  lfiOB>,.,vWaad 
Bays  he  died  a  Roman  catholk:.;  .and<Dpdd«  upoa,iFbs^#u- 
tbority,  has  included  him  among  t»e  worthies  ^f  t^^  re- 
ligion,  hucthere  seems:  sorne  p«^son  to  doubt  this^  :0$«-of 
tUiese'a  pubjicationa.  wwi-a  Welsh  graq^mar,.  .'^C^^eo^ 
$fitanni<;w,  Cyoaeneceve^:  lii>gusa    losUtutiohR^^.^l^  Kudi- 

•  Li(«  iDBorop.  M»g.i801,— Sicboli's  Bawrl         ''    '    '    "    ' 
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waamtMf  fce.  id  intdlig«ad.  Biblu  Saan  nuper  in  Ganbro- 
Brltannictini  lennenfm  aiflgsnter  vem,"  Load.  15t>2,  Mio, 
Pl«6xed  to  thii  ia  a  pre^e  by  Uumf^rey  Pricbard,  in 
wbiefa  h«  infoms  lu  that  the  aothor  tnade  ihit  book  pur* 
■OMly  for  th*  better  undersundin^  of  that  excalleat  tnuia-i 
M^n  of  tbe  Bibls  into  WeUb,  and  principally  for  tbe  aaJk* 
of  the  clergy>  and  to  make  tbe  scriptures  more  intetligtbla 
to  them  andto  tbe  people ;  »  measure  wbicb  a  Roman  eatbo- 
lic  in  those  days  would  icarcely  have  adopted.  Prichard  aba 
t^»  that  be  was  **  siiioerse  religionU  propaganda  avidiutr 
■liUi"  aud  as  Prichard  was  a  protcslani,  and  a  minister' of 
tbe  churcb  of  England ,  he  must  surely  mean  tbe  protestani 
rdigioD.  Rhese's  other  works  are,  *'  Rules  for  obtainlnK 
die  Latin  Tongue,"  written  in  the  Tuscan  lai^nage,  and 
printed  at  Venice)  and  "  Dc  Italics  lingua  pronuseib* 
tione,''  in  Latin,  printed  at  Padua.  There  was  likewise  in 
Jcsui  college  library  a  MS  compendium  of  Aristotle's  M»> 
taphysics  in  the  Welsh  language  by  our  'author,  in  wbieh 
Be  aaserts,  what  every  ancient  Briton  will  agree  to,  tbat  tbif 
tongue  Is  aa  copious  and  proper  for  tbe  expression  of  pbi-> 
losophical  terms,  as  the  Greek  or  any  other  language.  Se-. 
veral  other  valuable  tracts,  which  are  entirely  lost,  were 
written  by  Dr.  Rbese,  who  was  accounted  one  of  tbe  great 
lomtnaries  of  ancient  British  literature.  By  Stradling  in 
bit  epigrama,  b«  is  styled  "novum  antiqua  lingus  lumen  ;" 
and  by  Camden,  "  clartssimus  et  eruditisiimos  vir  Joannes 
David,"  for  he  was  sometimes  called  John  David,  or  Davis.* 
RKEVES  (WjLUAH),  an  English  divine,'  wtw  born  in 
166t,  and  educated  at  King's  college,  Cambridge,'  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  fi.  A.  in  1688,  and  M.  A.  in  lfi93, 
and  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1694,  earl  Berkley  g»ve  hina 
the  reeiory  of  Cranford  in  Middlesex,  «od  he  obtained 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary,  Reading,  in  1711.  Uewatalso 
chaplain  to  queen  Anne.  He  died  March  Sfi,  1736,  inth* 
fif^-^igbifa  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  near  the  altar 
in  Sk  Mary's  chnrch.  He  published  several  oecaaona) 
termons ;  and  after  his  death  a  eollectino  of  foueieen  were 
printed  in  1 7e9,  from  his  M8.  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  prws.  These  sermons  have  a  peculiar  cast  of  origi* 
Batiiy ;  and  the  author  was  considered  as  an  able  and  spi* 
ritad  preacher.    Tbe  first  sermon  in  tbe  volmoe,  «  Tb« 
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HuA  consequences  of  Bribery,  exemplified  in  Jades,  Matt. 

xxvii.  3,  4."  was  first  preached,  dnriag  tfac  time  of  an 
electioD,  and  printed  at  a.  low  price,  to  be  given  awaiy : 
and  it  is  said  that  many,  on  hearing,  or  reading  it,  retumeA 
the  bribes  which  they  had  uken,  and  voted  another  way. 
He  published  also  a  valuable  work,  "  The  Apologies  of  tba 
Fathers,  with  a  dissertation  du  the  right  use  of  tbc  Fatbets,** 
Lond.  1709,  2  vols.' 

REGINALD  (Anthont),  a  Dominican  at  the  seven- 
teeatti  century,  one  of  the  greatest  defenders  of  Thomian* 
and  tbe  doctrine  of  grace  efficacious  in  itself,  died  1616^ 
ttToviouse.  Uis  principal  works  are,  s  small  tbeologioal 
treetise  "  sur  le  c^lebre  disuacitan  du  Sens  compost  etdu 
Sens  cUvia^;"  and  "  De  mente  CoDcilii  Tridentini  droA 
Gratiani  per  ve  efficaccBi."  This  last  was  edited  by  Af* 
osnld  and  Qnesnel,  in  1706,  foiia,  * 

REGINO,  a  learned  Benedictine,  abbot  of  Prum  to* 
wards  the  end  of  tbe  ninth  century,  baa  left  a  good  **Chro* 
aide,"  in  tite  collection  of  German  historians  by  Pisto- 
ruis,  IS83,  3  vols,  folio,  and  a  collection  of  canons  and 
ecclesisitical  rules,  entitled,  "  l>e  Oisciplinis  ecclesiaiti> 
cia,  et  de  Religione  Christiana."  This  last  he  compiled  at 
the  solicitation  uf  Ratbbode,  arcfabiEhop  of  Treves,  to 
wbich  city  be  had  retired,  after  being  obliged  to  quit  bis 
abbey,  in  the  year  S99.  M.  Baluce  bas  published  an  ex- 
cellent edition  of  thia  collection,  with  notea,  i6  1671,  Sra. 
Reginodied  at  Treves, -in  tlie  year  915.* 
REGIOMONTANUS.  See  MULLER. 
REGIS  (Pbter  Sylvan),  a  French  philosopfaer,  and 
great  propagator  of  Cartesianism,  was  born  in  Ageusia,  in 
1682.  He  cultivated  the  languages  and  pfailoaOphy  undct 
theJesaita  at  Cahors,  and  afterwards  divinity  in  the  uni« 
vovityoftbM  town,  being  designed  for  the  church.  H« 
made  so  uncommon  a  prt^ress,  that  at  tbe  end  of  foar 
years  he  was  otfercd  a  doctor's  degree  witbout  tbe  usoal 
charges ;  but  he  did  not  think  it  became  him  to  accept  of 
it  till  he  had  studied  alio  in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris.  He 
went  thither,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  theology;  and, 
as  tbe  phiJoaopfay  of  De*  Cartes  was  at  that  time  drawing 
pablic  atiention,  through  the  lectures  of  Rotmuk,  he  be 
cane  attached  to  it,  and  went  to  Toulouse  in  \WS,  whfeno 

'  Coatci'i  U'ntorj  of  Raadinf.— Kcwcoun'i  RcpertvriHm. 
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be  read  lectimi  on  ibe  subject  Haviog  s  clear  and  fluent 
nsAner,  and  a  facility  in  making  himself  understood,  he 
was  bonoared,  as  his  auditor>|  by  the  magistrates,  the 
learned,  the  ecclesiaitics,  and  even  the  ladies;  who  all  af- 
fected 10  ati^ure  tbe  ancient  philosophy.  In  l68u,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris ;  where  the  concourse  about  him  wag  such, 
that  the  Aristotelians  applied  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who  thought  it  expedient,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  lectures ;  and  they  were  accordingly  discon- 
tinued for  several  months.  The  whole  life  of  R^is,  how- 
ever, was  spent  in  propagating  tbe  new  philosophy.  '  In 
1690,  he  published  a  formal  system  of  it,  containing :1o> 
gtc,  uietaphysics,  physics,  and  morals,  in  3  Vals,-'4to,  and 
written  in  French.  It  was  reprinted,  ri>e  year  after,  at 
Amsterdam,  with  the  addition  of  s  discourse  upon  ancient 
and  modern  philosophy.  He  wrote  afterwards  several 
pieces  in  defence  of  his  system  ;  in  which  he  had  disputes 
with  M.  Huet,  Da  Hame),  Mfdebranche,  and  otheis;  Hit 
works,  though  abounding  with  ingenuity  and  learning,  hlave 
been  disregarded  in  consequence  of  the.  great  discoveries 
and  advancement  in  philosophic  knowledge  that  have  been 
since  made.  He  died  in  1707.  He  had  been  chosen  mem- 
ber of  the  academy  of  sciences  in  l€99k ' 

BEGIUS  (Urbak),  or  le  ftoi,  a  name  he  thought' pro- 
per to  change,  as  it  was  liable  to  be  applied  in  ridicule, 
was  a  learned  Reformer  of  the  16th  century,  and  bMH  at 
Langeoargen,  or  Arga  Longa,  in  the  territories  of  the 
counts  of  Mountfort.  Having  received  a  very  llberaVedu- 
cation,  Arst  at  the  school  of  Lindan,  and  afterwards  at  that 
et  Fribourg,  where  he  lived  with  Zssius,  a  celebrated 
civilian  who  encouraged  bis  diligence,  and  admired  him  for 
his  extraordinary  proficiency  and  amiable  manners,  he  went 
to  Basil  for  farther  improvement,  but  was  soon  attracted 
to  Ingoldstadt,  at  that  time  avery  femotn  nnrversity,  and  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  no  lessTamom  John  Eckiu^.  Here 
Tlegnis  read  tectnres,  but'unfortunately  was  induced  to  su- 
perintend the  education  of  some  youths  of  noble  fainHies, 
and  providb  them  wKh  books  and  other  neeessttritSi'Wbtch 
"their  parents  neglecting  to  pay.  he  was  obliged  to  "-give' up 
what  little'properiy  be  had  lor  the  benetit  of  bil  -creditors, 
and  in  despair  of  assistance  to  carry '  od'  his  studies,  en- 
listed as  a  commort  soldier.     lii'  this  plijght,'  however,' he 

»  ITiGWoa,  vol.'VI.—DleL  Hist. 
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h&ppeoed  to  be  diicbvered  by  Eckiai,  who  procured  his 
discharge,  and  prevailed  on  the  parents  of  his  pupiU  to 
discharge  all  arrears  due  to  him. 

Urban  then  reUmed  to  his  studies,  and  became  so  dis- 
tinguished, that  the  emperor  Maximilian,  passing  through 
Ingoldstad^  made  him  his  poet-laureat  and  orator ;  and  he 
was  afterwards  made  professor  of  poetry  and  oratory  la 
that  university.  But^  having  applied  to  the  study  of  divi- 
nity, he  engaged  with  warmth  and  assiduity  in  the  contro- 
versies of  tlie  times,  particularly  in  that  between  Luther 
and  EckiuSf,  in  which  be  inclined  to  Luther ;  but  unwilling 
to  give  personal  offence  to  his  preceptor  and  good  friend 
EckiuB,  be  left  lugoldstadt  and  went  to  Augsburgh,  where^ 
at  the  importunity  of  the  magistrates  and  citizens,  he  un- 
dertook, the  goverumenc  of  the  church. .  Here  he  departed 
farther  and  farther,  from  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  soon  - 
joined  with  Luther  in  preachiug  against  them.  In  his. opi- 
nions, however,  concerning  the  sacrament  and  original  sin, 
he  sided,  for  a  time, .  with  Zuiugtius,  in  consequence  of  a 
correspondence  in  which  that  reformer  explained  to  him 
the  grounds  of  bis  belief.  In  his  preaching  against  errors 
so  general  as  those  of  popery  then  were,  he  met  with  much 
opposition,  but  appears  to  have  been  supported  by  some  of 
the  principal  citizens,  one  of  whom  bestowed  on  bim  his 
daughter,  by  whom  be  had  thirteen  children.  Eckius,  both 
by  letters  and  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  endeavoured 
to  gain  him  back  to  the  church,  but  his  principles  were 
fixed,and  he  resisted  both  flatteries  and  promises- 

In  1530  there  was  a  diet  held  at  Augsburg,  at  which  the 
duke  of  Brunswick  was  present,  who  prevailed  on  Regius 
to  go  to  Lunenburg  in  his  dominions,  to  take  care  of  the 
church  there.  The  duke  highly  esteemed  him,,  and  de- 
clared to  the  people  of  Augsburgh,  who  petitioned  &>r  his 
retttrn,  that  he  would  as  sooo  part  with  his  e^es  as  wilb 
Regius,  and  made  him  chief  pastor  of  all  the  churofaes  in 
bis  dominions,  with  an  ample  and  liberal  salary.  Here  be 
passed  the  greater  part  of  a  useful  and  aoiive  life  in 
preaching,  wrhirtg,  and  religious  conferences.  He.  died 
May  23,  1541,  when  on  a  journey  with  the  duke  to  Uague- 
nau;  the  place  of  bis  death  is  said  to  be  Zel!  ^  but  we 
have  no  account  of  his  age.  He  had  often  wished  that  he 
might  die  a  sudden  and  easy  death,  which  happened  to  be 
the  case.  His  works  were  collected  in  3  vols,  folio ;  the 
first  two  contain  the  pieces  he  published  in  Latin,  the 
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otber  bit  Ocrmftn  cooipoaitioas,  Tku  lut  mlatiie  wm  af- 
ten*Mrd».innalated  into  Latin,  aUd  pablubed  uoder  tb*- 
titl«  of  '*  Viu  &  Opera  Urbani  R«gil,  nNMica^er  Emeiti 
RagitiiD,"  Narib.  tS6t.-  Uo«ie^hupia>a»v«aietinmlaieii- 
ia  the  l&th  cenuwy  ww  fiagbt^aa  H  Tba  Sarni«r>iriiHAr., 
Cfafiu.tQftte«nti»aM'ay'iaS»inan%&n*'  li7S»  4tb^^*««t  ' 
daclfwaiion^  obe  U(r«lve  anialaa-  of  tba"Ohritten'«flij»tkef' 
&«.'?   U0^   .f<.Aw  Iji«naco7«p'<)C  Glimteiv>*:yth,(|K>.V' 

LcMnyny»ndtbaNaw<Qaipiiwd|t  &t^'*l«*«,>>tro.  f*4li* 
|K»iuon  OD  the  9Ttli  fsaloir"  J  £J^  Sto..  -  "  A.,it»mt^  of 
the  good  4ud.evU  AngeU,  Abe.".  IJM^  itTo,,MHk<(iiian. 
Besides  what  are  indadadin  «be  tbreeroiamM  ttifrMi<>aed 
above,  John  Fredaruotf  Pamerwiift  pbbKshed;  ifter  the  au- 
thor'a  dMlb,  *  «DA-eCbia^«mitLsd  m  Isocit  Tb«i4^in^'ei 
patribuaA  lallolaatiaianeotaricMqaa  oolleattt'*'-''    i   -•>"   ■»''' 

ti£GNAftO..(Jouif  FuuKUS),  owa  of-tbailteM'AUMlr*'^ 
aotDiewritar»,afiM(Moli«n,w«i'borD  atl^*rii<tiM9ai)7;t'He^ 
bad  acBi««l;  fiaii^d  bii  Nudiav  w^teii  bar  hmb  ae^Mtd  wftlr<  '^ 
a  pasaioB  far  traoeMinffr  «*<'  •»  arddnt  'deafe^go  wetbir  " 
different  coumnaa  ofi£urap«.-    He  went  •«  Iiti^  ^tu^bM>  ^ 
waa  UDfbrhAaieit  bn.retam  tbeDaej  for,  ibo  S,o^\iAwtU 
ael  bound  for  Maneitlaa,  on  wbiiA  beembaffeed'at^Oenai^'  ' 
waa  taltea  id  tbeaeaof^foveiice  by  ili»,Barbary  C^^irrt''   - 
and  be  waa  carried  a  alave  to  Alf^rsi  •  Hkwing  aoacMh'  ' 
qnaintaace  witti  l^  art-of  FFoncfa  oeobtry,  teproeinwdlrti- 
office  iahia  maitar's  kitchen.    Ht»«anable  naafenn -«itd^  > ' 
.  pleaaant  baaioar  tiade  hia  a  ^vounta  withia]>  abodl  Mm,i-- 
and  not  a  futle  lo  whb  the  wobmo-;  buttbeingi  daMseteAHa'^   - 
an  intrigoe  wiUi'4H)#-«f  theat,  km  "raaatecinmiiqii  upon' bii t    - 
snbDtktiiig  K  iba'l««<&  oC.tbc  oatuiiry,  wfcfaahriwiifM'^'' 
Cfafirtiaa,  catwrntad-of  au^aikoSence^MitbertoJUirti-NBt*    ' 
bodBfiaib  ortavuSiM  deatlrby-fiae.  Regnaad,' famafevtr^wafe    '' 
aaved  from  eitlier  puriiahwint^  fcy  -ib*  iaiaPYan^ktn  bf-tHa*  ' 
Freoeb  ,o«n  luVifitibO]  boviag  < JMt  trecauad  » targ*  iitm  '£»H 
h»rw^ro|(ti()n^4V)iibi«:lwiBeraba«t'Ui(l.*.  ; -'       ■  t  -  •  i^ 

He  h«daq^.Wato«g-aaHarii,.b«&>t»li«  ••*'*<•*' ta  Writ'    < 
Plapdan  audt^lfiUftadv  Kb«iv«a4wpaM«dtailtannarii',  and  ''( 
aftQntaftiato<l^we<lttiti    tta9HiK'><J«n»«on*wii^bir''|Hi«tftl'    ; 
of  sfryi«f  Ml  (b«.laiig'9f>Swed«a»>«biciinonantq  wbe  piiw-   ' 
ceived-tb**-Jf*  waii.traiielbng'CNil<«C'pura  MriiriMit^y  told'  ':^ 
faiin,  that.  i*j/i$a(f  4d»tain«d,lan^ttbin§s,!«aH«wonby  of  '"^ 
'■I      ■  ......    ,v.    :•   ;•        t  ,j'-  "H  >..  ■!   '-'f  ftif  '•-  ■  '■■:..»  it  ■■* 
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obsemtion;  and  •rdcred  hi«  treuorer  to  accotnniodBte 
hitn  with  irBUever  be  wtnted,  if  be  cboie  to  proceed  tbi- 
tber.    Regtifird  enbarited,  for  Stockbolm,  with  two  other 
gMttlMMHi  tkBt  bad  accompanied  bim  rntm  France ;  and 
west  as  far  at  Torneo,  a  city  at  the  botton  of  the  Both- 
■ic  Gulph.    He  went  up  tb«  river  Torneo,  whose  source  ii 
net  hf  frMH  tbe  Nortbtrn  cape ;  and  at  lenath  penetrated 
to  tfa*  loy  sea-     Her»,  aot  being  able  to  go  wtMr,  he  and 
his  FMaptaioni  engraTed  these  war  lines  upon  a  rock : 
."^GaWa  MM  ganait,  vidit  bos  Africa;  Oaogetn 
HaMNMH,  Earopuoque  oeulb  luttraTimiu  oiniKm ; 
Casibui  A  nriia  acti  terraque  marique, 
Hie  tandesi  strtinnis,  nobis  idn  defuit  orMi." 

Wbil«  h«  was  in  Lapland,  bis  curiosity  led  him  to  inquire 
into  tbe  pretended  magic  of  the  country ;  arid  be  was 
shewn  tow*  »f  the  learned  in  this  black  art,  who,  not  suc- 
ceeding in  tbair  operations  upon  him,  pronounced  him  a 
gr«Mer  matfv:iaa  than  tbeaiselvea.  After  his  return  ita 
Stockhuto),  be  went  to  Poland,  thence  to  Vienna,  and  from 
Viepaa  to  Paris,  after  a  ramble  of  almost  three  years. 

He  bow  settled  in  his  own  country,  near  Dourden,  about 
eleven  leagues  from  Paris,  aud  wrote  a  great  many  come- 
dies, which  W!ere  acted  with  success,  particularly  his 
**  Gainester>"  He  was  made  a  treasurer  of  France,  and 
lieutfBabt  of  ibc  waters  and  forests,  which  enabled  hioti  to 
indulge  his  taste  for  pleasure  and  gaiety.  It  has  be^n  said 
that  be  died  of  chagrin  in  his  52d  year,  Sept.  4,  1 709,  and. 
that  hp  even  contributed  himself  to  shorten  his  days  ;  but 
both  these  reports  are  contradicted  in  tbe  new  edition  of 
the  Diet.  Hist.  (1811],  and  bis  death  attributitd  to  impru- 
dent conduct  after  taking  medicine.  Tbe  best  edition  of 
bii  worki,  which  consist  of  comedies  and  his  travels,  is'(h«t 
of  Paris,  17fO^  4  vols.  8vo,  with  notes.' 

RfGNUCR  (MATHtruN),  a  auirical  Frcnck  peek,  wm  th« 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Cbartres,  by  a  sister  of  tb«  abbC  Des- 
porte^  ft  l^«o«sp«cl  also,  and  was  boTn  tlrtre  in  I57S. 
He  wfts  brought  up  to  tb«  ehinvh,  and  no  man  asore  unfit 
or  iMwoithj,  for  soch  w«r«  bis  debkuchertes,  that  as  w« 
leartf  froaa  bimaalf,  iw  bad  at  thirty  all  the  Infirmities  ef  ^ 
age.  Yet  tbia  did  Bot  pMVent  bis  obtaining  the  pftti—a gt 
Mc9nlinalJoy«iM«,»aa  tb«  ambasMdor  Philip  de  Betfaaiw, 
with  whom  he  waa  twice  at  Rome,  in  issi  and  160).      In 
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1604,  by  their  influence,  h>  obtained  a  cationry  in  ihe 
churcb  of  Cbartres ;  and  bad  other  beneficeB,  and  biso  d 
pension  of  2000  livres,  which  Henry  IV.  settled'OU  hiffllV 
1606,  all  which  he  spent  on  bis'  licentious  plMuii*e«.  H« 
died'at  Kouen  in  1613,  at  the  age  of  forty,  cottjtletHy  de< 
btiitated  and  worn  out.  ' ".  ""'' 

He  was  th6  first  among  the  French  who  sseeeeded  tn'tt^ 
tire;  and,  if  Boileau  has  bad  the  gloty  of  raising  tbatflp«-; 
cies  of  composition  to  perfectloli  among  them,'lt  may  be/ 
■aid  of  Regnier,  that  he  laid'tbe  fbundation,'  aire'tvas  f«e^ 
baps  mOre  an  original  writer  than  Boiteah.  He  U'lsbf)^ 
posed  to  have  taken  Juvenal  and  Persius'for'liis  modelf -it 
is  certiun,  that  be  has  in  some  places  imitated  Ovid,  Atii 
borrowed  largely  from  tbe  Italians.  While  pretending^ 
howerer,  to  eXpose  vice,  much  of  that  impurity,  which  raff 
through  bis  life,  crept  also  into  his  writing*.  '  Seventeeh  al 
his  satires,  with  other  poems,  were  printed  at  Rouen  lA 
1614.  There  isa  neat  Elzevir  edition  of  bis  works  st  Liey-' 
den,  1652,  I2mo;  but  the  best  are  those  of  ROtaen,  1729; 
4to,  with  short  notes  by  M.  Brossette ;  and  of  London,  17^9, 
with  notes  by  Lenglet  dn  Fresnoy,  one  of  Tortson'i'faanit- 
some  books  4to,  of  which  there  are  large  paper  copies.' 

REGNIER  de  Marets,  or  Des-Marais  (FhANCw  8«iu- 
phih],  a  French  writer,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1632  ;  atid,  at 
fifteen,  distinguished  himself  by  translating  the  "Satra- 
chbroyomachia"  into  burlesque  verse.  At  thirty,  be  went 
to  Rome  as  secretary  to  an  embassy.  An'Italian  ode  of  hti_ 
writing  procured  him  a  place  in  the  academy  de  la  CfUscii 
in  1667;  and,  in  |6T0,  he  was  elected'a  raetobef  ofthe 
French  academy.  In  1684,  he'  whs  made  perpetual' teure- 
tary,  after  the  death  of  Mezeray ;  and  it  #a3  he  trhi  drew 
up  all  those  papers,  in  the  name  of  the  a(:'adeniy,  agilnst 
Furetiere.  In  16e8,  the  king  gave  blm  tfie  prioryof  Grairfi 
friont,  which  'determined  him  to  the  ecciesiaBtiOal  futtctittnt 
and,  in  1675,  he  had  an  abbey.  His  works'  are, ^n  Icbliaa 
tra'iisUlion  of  'Anacreon^s  odes,  which  he  dedicae^d'tb'<h4 
academy  de  la  Crusca  iti  f  B92 ;  a  Fr'eiich'gramtQary'aftd 
two  volomes  of  poeins,  in  French,  Latin,  Itatiattj'tfnd  'Spa* 
hish.  He  translated,  into  Freiich.'TuUy  "■r)e'Di*iaatl<irie, 
&  de  Finibus  ;"  and  Rodrigue'S  ''Treatise  of  Cb*fetlah  per-. 
fection,"  from  the  Spanish.  He  died  iA'f?!"*;  ftged'SZ.' 
^''He'faiis  done  great  service  to  Uilguag^,"'^ayri  VfiluJire^ 
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*<  end  ]»-tbe  tatbor.of  some  fioetry  in  French  andlikliftiL 
He  conttived  to  itialie  one  of  hid  Itkltsn  pieces  pass  for  Ffl-^ 
Hftrcb')! }  -blit  he  cai4d>  nor  have  made  bis  French  venes 
ptHs  forvbasifi  of  any  great  French  po^t" ' 
.  •  ltfitl>  (Tbomas),  h  Scotch  divine,  whose  life,  however 
barren  of  incidents,  fixes  an  siu  in  the  history  of  modem 
p|»losQpHy>  wis  boro  April  66,  1710,  at  Sbiaclien  in  Kin- 
car^netfeire,  ft  country' paridi;  situated  about  twenty  miles 
ftam;  J^ef  deea>  on  ~tbe  north  side  of  the  Grampian  noun- 
tais^.  v.Hh"  father,  the  tev.  Lewis  Reid,  was  minister  of 
th^  iparlshrl'dr  fifty  years.  His  mother  was  Margaret  Gre- 
gory iftne'Ctf  ■the'twenty<-nJn^  children  of  David  Gregbty 
*f-rKiitn<^4iej  and  sister  to  Jatnes  Gregory,-  the  inventor  of 
ttl4  fedeoting-lelMCbpe,  and  to  David  Gregory,  Savilim 
pmf^MoP-of  aMrOnolhy  at  Oxford.  After  two  years  spent 
ili  the  pafi&b  school  at  Kincardine,  our  author  Was  sent  to 
Aberdeetl,  wbete  he  had 'the  adraatage  of  prosecuting  hia 
clasfBcal  simdieS  tm^er  bji  able  and  diligent  teacher^  so  that 
aftitTnt  the  Agflftf twelve  or  thirteen  he  was  entered  a  student 
is  Macischal  Cnilfege,  under  Dr.  George  Turnbuli.  Thfe 
sesiioni  of  the  college  were  at  thtt  time  very  short,  end  the 
education^  ftecording  to  Dr.  Reld's  ewn  account^  slight  and 
sepetfcial.'  -  ' 

fi'does  not  appeartbat  Dr.  Retd  gave  my  ear^  indicij- 
tions'iftftfmitneedllhence.  Hia  industry,  however,  and  mo- 
deaby,  \fer«  toosvicuoiiis  from  bis  childhood;  and  it  was 
ICHTdtold  of  Mm  by  the  parish  schoolmaster,  who  initiated 
him  inuhe  (IrM  principles  of  learning,  "  that  he  would  turn 
edt'lo  be  k.ihM>  ef^ood  and  well-wearing  parts,"  a pi^dio- 
tien-wbicb,  ^tJboHgh  it  implied  no  flattering  hopes  of  those 
moiftlifiltiant  eftdowments  which  81%  commonly  regarded 
M'tlK-cdirktituetibts  of  genius,  taucfaed  net  unhappily' ob 
tbat-'osipaeity  «f  ^tient  thought,  which  eontributed  At 
fWKfer&ltty'to'tfae  ftuocess  of  bis  pbilosophioalreiearchel 
JHte  Mstdemw  at  the  university  was  prolonged  beyond  the 
Wdval-teiUih  ]h  floDsequence  of  his  appointment  to  the  office 
bjE<)i^irwrKm,  which  had  been  -^dowed  by  one  of  his  ances- 
tsitt^bont  B  «Qnlury  before.  The  situation  was  acceptable 
'^hjntt,  afflt-sffsrded  nn  opportunity  of  indulging-his  pas* 
^QRifof- study, 'ftnd  united  the  cfaaTmsofa-leBrned society 
wHBt.  the  quiet  of  «a  academical  retreat. 
:  -1a  1V36,  beresigned  this  ojEBce,  andj  accompanied  by 


Dr.  Jobn  Stewart^  afterwards  profeSMr  of  matfaesMtics  ih 
Mariscbal  college,  and  author  of  a  '<  Cpmmtfninry  t^i 
Newtod's  Quadrature  of  Curyea,"  on  aft  exeurilon  ta  En^ 
Und.  They  visited  together  London,  Oxford,  and  C«M- 
bridge,  add'  were  introdudedto  the  acquaintance »rf  Mtirtjr 
penons  of  the  first  literary  eminence.  His  relation  td  D^ 
vid  Gregory  procured  him  a  readyacceiB  to  M^Ih  FcVAies, 
whose  home  concentrated  the  most  interentng  "ofc^dtfu 
which  the  metropolis  had  to  pfferto  his  ctirioKitt.'  AtlOa'itf- 
bridge  he  saw  Dr.  Benlley,  who  delighted  bfifC  wk*  bla 
learning,  and  amused  him  with  his  vanity }  Aid' enjiaVed 
repeatedly  the 'conversation -of  the  blind  tnathetnatM^h 
^SaundersDn;.a,phenomenon  in  the  histar/of  the-btfltJitti 
mind,  to  which  he  .has  referred  more  than  onc^'tntii^pli^ 
losophical  speculations.  With  the'learoed  ttnd 'athMftife 
Dr.  Stewart  he  maintained  an  uninterrupted  frleridshiji  Hll 
1766,  when  Mr.  Stewart  died  of  a  tna%nant'fet«i'.  'His 
death  was  accompanred  with  circumstances  deeply  tlSlit^- 
ing  to  Dr.  Reid's  sensibility  ;  the  same  di^dee  'provJi^ 
fatal  tcf^^Hia  wife  and  daughter,  both  of  Vhonwereibartiid 
with  him  the  same  dav  in  the  same  gravel  '  '-'' 

In  17$7,  Dr.  Keid  was  priesented  hy  the  King'*  eolfege 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  living  of  New  Machar  in  tbbt  toonltj' ; 
but'  the  Circuiqgtauces  in  which  he  entered  eh  ^ia  pt^fcr- 
ment  were  far  from  auspicious.  The  intemperate  l^titf  ^f 
one  ef  bis  predecessors,  and  an  avenion  to  tb|^  law  of  ^&- ' 
tronage,  bad  st^  inflamed  the  minds  -of  his'  pari6hibj^t^ 
against  bim,  that  in  the  first  discharge  of  his  ct«iril;aFfii^&- 
tiDns,'h^  bad  not  only  to  encounter  the'eftdst  viotftHt-c^pE- 
'eitft)D,  hutwas  exposed  to  personal  danger.  UisUitWear^ 
'.i^enticdi,  bovTever,  to'the  dijties  of  bis  office,  the  nuMtiefg 
'andftrB^ar'ancfeoPhls  temper,  and  the  active  spirit  of  bb 
buttibnity,  "sodil  oV^caine'all  tbese  preJDditt»;  Mdvnit 
inany  ye^irs  'it{lerwkrds|  iVben  be  was  Called  (O  a  d4fitr«ttt 
■Uuation,  the  sani^  persohs  who'  had  suflRered  tbeinselves'W 
be  so  far  misled,  as  to  take  a  share  Hi  the  outrnges  B|fahit1tt 
.bim,  followed  him  on  his  deptfrture^witb  theif  biessing^^tMd 
tears.  "*■ 

Dr.  Reid's  popularity  at  New  Macfisr  Increai^d'Kfr^Hjr 
after  bi&  ajkcriage,  in  1740,  witii-Elit^abetb, 'dlsuig^teJ^lti' 
iincle  Dr.  George  Heid,^  pby^ci!in  in  London,  "^  l!1td(46- 
<;ommodating  manners  of  this  excellent  ~wMB&n»'-Uds*liir 
good  offices  among  the  sick  and  ttecbssitous,  were'lb^^  ^- 
jnembered  vKtfa  graeitutte',  «ifd  'stt  «Adtere^"«b^  laMtj'^ 


.f^^offf^^wbood,  that  its  remaral  vas  Regarded  as  a 
'gfio^gt.iwiait^ne.  The  simple  and  affecting  language  in 
.:w^ip^]8^gie.ol4nwn  expressed  themselves  on  this  suBject 
.A^^tfpf^tpi  b^  rvcorded :  "  We  fought  against  Dr.  Keid 
^gpjlie^eafpe,  and  woald  have  fought /or  him  when  he 

-fffff'PH'^yfj'n   ■-.:  

,p.fsiife'^i»Wifit/D3ed,  ,tbat,li)ng  aftec  he  became  minister  of 
'  ^N§T^(M^jV9il>^i  wfu  acc^uoKied,  from  .a  distrast  in  his 
ftW?'JpWve«i*3-iB'^e«ch  the  seroioDa  of  Dr,  TiUoison  and  Dr. 
^'Wfiw/anS/fhttj'iw  had  neglected  \.\^  practice  of  cooipo- 
B^og^^ib^cp^fiiitban  ordinary  degree,  in  the  earlier  part 
if^B^JfnKH^fif- 'iil^hs  fact,  says  his  biographer,  is' curious, 
fi«bflftic^m''%»^r*-«t>  ihat  ease,,  perspicuity,  and  purity  of 
.f^%(^^i^i^  afterwards .atl&iAed.  Vet  during  bis  resi- 
•rffttW^ayjlftMs^fl^ie,.  the  greater  part  of  bis  tjme  was.  spent 
iff)  ^fl'lfW4hi'Q«nfB^Btudyi  pzirticularly  id  a  careful  exa- 
-.Iffnati^ .^f  ittie  law*  of  ememal  perception,  and  of  the 
^{^^  prj^^G^les  which  form  tlie  ground- worlc  of  buinan 
bf)9^dgQ,  ilis  chief  relaxatiaos.  were  gardening  and 
<3i^^y^-,M.bath  of  which  pnrsuits  he.  retained  bis  attach- 
ment even  in  old  age. 

5^.)!?^^  Jhra^rBtodtpulilished  by  Dr.  Reid.  was  in  the  Philo- 
ao|j^l.,'^mpfii<ctiqpi^of  LxindoQ  in  1748.  It  was  entitled 
'yifli^Mpy,  om  Quantity,  occasioned  by  a  Treatise  in  which 
laiijg^lie  find,  compound  Ratios  are  applied  to  Virtue  and 
JU^il*,'-'';  and  shews  plainly,  -that  altbough  he  had  not  yet 
.^iri^y  ri^liiu^i^d  ibe  favourite  researches  of  his  youtb, 
^0,V9»  beginning  to  direct  tiis  tbougbts  to  other-objects. 
4?})«,tr§4tiM  ^JlW^fl  to  in  the  title  of  this,  paper  was  Dr. 
uy^i^cijieBpo'si  *'  Inquiry  into,  the  .origin  of  our  ideas  of 
,'b^WKjV.  aiwl  ^rtue."  In  ]733,  the  professors  of  King's 
>q»Htgep,VVh«rfleen«  elected.  Dr.  Reid  professor  of  pbiioso- 
■^y»  in  teatiiiW^py  of  the  high  opinion  theiy  had  formed  of 
.^^^agi^itg  apd  abilities.  Sopn  after  his  removal  to  Aber- 
gi^WB,  ,iw.,^¥'ft(ected.  (in  cpnjunctioii  wjth  his  friend. Dr. 
j^ft.GpMoryJ  a  literacy  society,  which  subsisted  many 
(i>«af4r(]ai^<ipf1ft»0pd, tbatiSpirit  o.f  philo?ophiqal  research 
to  woicb  we  owe  the  writings  of  Reid,  Gregory,  Campbell, 
^g9tM£^  ,9(id,Qer*^r4,.T»h9„rt»minuaicated,  iq  this,  society, 
sl^Q^l^ioi  (jkieir  «prks»  ^fld  profited  by  the  remarks  mutu- 
-§ily  offered.  Lj  I763,l>e  was.infttet}  by  the  university  of 
i$}fai|g«w,.:af)d..aqcepted,  the  office  of  professor  of  morel  , 
.^ilosopUy...  In  }%6*  be  published  his  "  Inquiry  into  tb« 
a  MMd«'! '  wbH^  was.  succeeded,  after  a  long  ioterra]. 
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in  its;,  by  fii*  "■'EatKjn  on  the  intelleetiwl  Powers  of 
Han;"  and  that  again,  in  1788,  by  the  " active Powen.'' 
These,  with  a  maiterfy  "Analyiis  of  Ariitotle'i 'Logic," 
which  forms  au  appendix  to  the  third '  Tetuns  of  lord 
Kamec's  Sketches,  comprehend  the  wbole  of  Dp.  Reid'a 
publications.  The  interval  between  the  dates  of  the  first 
and  last  of  Aese  amount  to  ao  leu  thbfi  'forty  yean,'  al- 
tfaong^  be  had  attained  to  the  age  of  ibirtyi-eight  bctfbr^  h« 
ventured  to  Appear  as  an  autbor^  £vet>  iri^ery  adrlrnoed 
life,  be  continaed  to  prosecute  bis  studies  wnth' wikbtkeil 
ardour  and  aclirity.  The  modern  impnWeifl^nts>4R"ili%(-t 
tnistry  attracted  bis  particular  no^ce ;  and  he'ap^ted  bflM- 
■elf,  with  his  wonted  diligence  and  sucee^^  twlUeWudjr 
of  these  and  its  new  nomenclature,  He'ft«ius^  faimWn, 
also,  at  timet,  in  preparing  fnr  a  philosoithioal  toeiety,  oif 
which  be  was  a  member,  short  essays  on  partieultrt'  H^tet^ 
which  happened  to  interest  his  curiosity.  The  ttuwtnttsM- 
pmtaDt  of  these  were,  "  An  ezamtnaflon  of  Dr."  PrieM«^ 
opinion  concerning  Blatter  and  Mind  ;"  "  Observatiatis-eW 
tbe  Utopia  of  sir  Thomas  More ;"  and  "  Phyalol«g^l  ^- 
flections  on.  Mnscular  motion.*'  This  last  essay  appea«4» 
have  been  written  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  'his  tigo,  dnd 
was  read  by  tbe  author  to  Int  assocntei,'  a  few-BMAribV 
before  his  death.  ■      ■  ^     .  -.'  6  ■ 

While  he  was  thusenjt^ing  an  old  age^  h»ppy<in<«ctett 
respects  beyond  the  usual  lot  of  humanity  bis'tlimsseib 
comfort  Boifered  a  deep  and  incurable  vound  by  ttttfdcMili 
of  Mrs.  Reid.  He  had  bad  tbe  misfortune  too' of- s ift-*iv^^ 
for  many  yean,  a  numerous  family  of  pmtnisiAgl^iMp^; 
four  of  whom  (two  sons  and  two  dsughtem)'  dittd  laftev  itvAy 
liad  attained  to  matnrity.  One  only  was  lAft  ttf  hi«,  .MiV. 
Carmidiael,  tfaen  the  wife^  now  the  wid(»iv')>f 'PftttioU 
Carmichael,  M.  D.  His  situation  st  this  p«rio«i>UMilM)l%4 
better  described  than  by  hioiBetf.  "  By  thetloisj'f^a^itTbe, 
*<  of  tny  bosom  friend,  with  whom  I  lired' ii%^^twtiiyHVI^ 
I  am  brought  into  a  new  world  at  a^tirae'of  ^IftHwfcttfe^fM 
habits  are  not  easily  forgot,'>>Or  new  Ofieiri^oqfil^d.  .'^BUt 
every  world  is  God*3  wortd,  axti'i  aot^  tban^uiofoiljabft 
comforts  he  has  left  UK.--  Mre.<eu<Miabk^i>lKift'lio«(t«te 
.  care  of  two  old  deaf  aiea,^  n^'Aam'^avirynAili^f^'  bar 
power  to  plesetbem;  and  'haihiiai^^^Mif^ii^MuM*  of'-bt* 
goodness.  '  I  hste'inof^  htfJkb'^thuti^tdDil^tifanetaiCi^fBif 
hadanyjreason  tb-«¥peot;  i ^waUlHl)n*4  ^tmrtain  ^my- 
self  with  f  Mding  'wtiiit^I-wio))  jH^Mfi  MM  eoB«feEMt«ntta<M)B 
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pencyB*  .-if  tu)  articulates  distinctly,  and  ii  ifittun  ten, 
itiQb^s  of  toy  l<;ft  ear ;  go  to  church  without  hearing  one 
word  that,  is  saidv  Yon  know  I  never  bad  any  pretensions 
t^it^ivacity  i  but  I  am  still  free  from  languor  and  ennui." 
i  ,Ths  actual  and  useful  life  of  Dr.  Retd  was  now  drawiog, 
tq.,A  cqBclusionr  A  violent  disorder  attaqked  him  about 
t^  QDd  of  S^pteaiber  1796;.  but  does  not  ^eni  to  have 
<y)(^Qn«d  tQUch  alarm  to  thpse  about  him,  till  he  was 
^&ited-bji  ^-  C^lfgW"'",  who  ppon  coniinuiiicat'>d  his  ap- 
It^ebonsfons  Jjn  a.  letter  to  Dr.  Gregory.  Afaong  other 
sj^f>tpm»>  lie..fiieD}ioned  particularly  "that  alteration  of 
T.fHfff  And  features,  which^  thojigh  not,  easily  described,  is 
aa.^^ljlqaOiwn  ta  alt  wl^o  haye  opportunities  of  seeing  life 
dltsei''.  Pc  Eeid>  own  opinion  of  hia  case  was  probably 
4)P  Kei»  .witb  that  of  bis  physician ;  as  he  expressed  to 
^^tkOH  bts^st  visit,  his  hope  that  he  was  "soon  to  get  his 
diffpi^sion."  After  a  severe  struggle,  attended  with  re- 
peated fltrokea  of  palsy,  be  died  on  the  7th  of  October  fol- 

,:,Ji]  pMOtoEhodily  constitution,  few  men  have  been  more 
iltdtibted  to  nature  than  Dr.  R«id.  His  form  was,  vigorous 
sind  ^bletic;  and  his  muscular  force  (though  he  was 
sfMmwhat  under  the  middle  size)  uncommonly  great ; 
advantages  to  which  bis  habits  of  temperance  and  exercise, 
^odt^uj)cl«uded  serenity  of  his  temper,  did  ample  jus- 
Up4<.  Hi^  cpuntena^ioe  was  strongly  expressive  of  deep 
a(Bjdi«ollected  tJioHghtj  but  when  brightened  up  by  the 
ff^of  A-frjI^ndj  what  chigfly  c^^gtu  the  attention  .«-as  a 
^kof  gpad  wilLand  of  kiriilness.,  A  picture  of  hiin,  for 
Y^h  hisrCOwenled>  at  »he  jt^rtiicular,  requ^t  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory, to  sit  to  Mr,  Raebura  chiring  his  last  visit  to  Edln- 
biaf^; ;  is  geyMtally  and  justly  ranked  amoQgj  tb^  happiest 
p«i^)a«ice4ttf;tbat  excellent. artist.  ;/  ^ 

,.Tha  mtHt.powiinCBt  fqKwiies  pf  Or.  R^d's  ch»%eter 
Ifeee  intrepid, ttnd  indexible  rectitude,  a  pure  and  dev^oted 
Mtaefaflient  to  truth,  «nd  eir  entire  eotpinaiid  over  his  pas-' 
lUtls.  I  lai^iKatelife,.  iioaia;i.^vei  maintained  more  emi^ 
eBntlf.or  otOFB  unifoamfy,  t^  dignity  of  philosophy  i 
fi(WilHning.mtb.th«atost,aiQi^le  modesty  and  gentleness, 
tbfl  Doblent  fpmt>  of  ^Bdepeodenoew  As  a  public  teacher, 
W'WM  ^tiogitisHed  byiUntvUried  assifluity  in  inculcau'ng 
pnnoipleSfVifibieh  becooEeivCiA  to  be  of  essential  import' 
ovee  tQ'&uinap  bafptaeaK.  It  his  eV>cution  and  mode  of 
HistruoUcHv^w  VM  OBt^Mf  pefit>)i»rJy  attractive.     Such, 
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however,  were  tie  stmpticitj'  and  perspicuity  «f  bli  iifie-; 
auch  the  gravity  and  authority  of  h\s  character,  tHaf  ^ 
was  always  listened  to  with  profound  fe9pect,'*Bd,'  M'Ub 
latter  years,  with  aVeneratibn,  which  Bge  added"tO'  gfett 
wisdom  always  inspires. '  ' 'ijucf 

All  that  ii  valuable  in  tTiis  iltetcb  hM'b«ltnUlAMfMdi 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart's  life  of  Dr.  Reid,  the  frrast  dibstaie 
part  of  which  ii  the  view  of  the  spirit'  af)^''Htki^  tlf'rOr. 
Reid'a  philosophy.  We  h^ve  king  regrettt^d,  aidy^AntitfaM- 
able  critic,  that  the  writings  of'^is  phlloaophei',  tMflifirk 
who  in  the  science  of  MiVia  desc^nresthe'titl^  df>{miePfJrtter 
«f  nature,  should  be  so  tittle'  known,  titpiHAi^f  bi'th^ 
southern  part  of  this  kingdom;  and  «^  •ratld)y'4^'tbat 
the  illustration  afforded  by  Mr.  Stewart' of  Vhflil*t^lfW«ri^, 
and  the  exposure  of  the  preJudtceiwhieh'hAVir'bnw^tiM 
against  them  by  hold  censurers,  who  nfrvei*  'toott'-lhe^lrillk 
to  understand  them,  will  pave  the  Way  t6  a  tim^'  ^Wtritl 
,(Iifrusion  among  our  countryitiAn  of  ttie  advt'ma^M  Wtilely-ft 
careful  study  of  tliem  carnotfail  to  produce.  ■■■■■•'iti 

Tlie  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tbc:"philoM}{iiry''(rf 
Iteid  is  this ;  that  whereas  all  bis  predeceratirtfint^  imif 
•  of  Mind  employed  themselves  in  forming  drUtrarytUe^iei, 
as  Descartes  in  the  study  of  the  material  *drld  aeeoUmM 
by  vortices  for  the  motibns  df  the  heavieniybodw/Qr. 
Reid,  ou  the  other  hand,  adopted  the  !ndut!ti»d'm«tliod 
followed  by  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  by  an  exabihntloA'Af 
the'phEenomena  of  mind  of  which  we  are  eonscfoiis^ '^Mea- 
vbured  'to  rise  ia  the  general  laws  whMi'regdltfre'oar'tned- 
tal  operations.  The  illustrations  which  Mr'^^t^wsftlhas 
stated  oT  the  absolute  necessity  of  fWIOf^ibg' flits  tawifcMl^ 
exclusively 'in  the  stiid;^  tof  mind  as  Welltts^oC'mahlw/jef 
■     the  merit  6f'lJ|r."Reid  in  setiing'th*'  first exampite-'^oi'' •Ms 

just  mode' of  inquiry,  an'd  tiff  his  success  lYf  tbe'flrt>ifleuei(Jn 
of  it, ''.deserve  the   greatest "attenriotir  ^IHv.  StewawlMs 

'classed 'the 'objection* 'stated  io  the  ■fihlloittfihy>*fi'I^eW    " 
under  four'Iieads.     I.  That '^I^'hSs  a^t^1bd'gVatbitowi4;f, 

.in'  >lVhis'reSisohi'ngti,  Ifbt  IMtrf  'cbnUeftii^g  t^iliCiWtti 

.soul  wliiiY'th^  schema 'of'matk'iiUiftf**'fllhi  'i'ff''i^*«st(dL. 

■  Z.  iiiat  hi*  views  tend  td'Him'p  the  iriftifl'tff^hitoHtpfft!*! 
r'iir'ioBtty,  Ijy  stflfin?,'  as  til'tltii'd^e  fatVi,  ^^^MttneAa iMMdh 
may*i)^  resolved-intb  pniicipltl'hibi*'sittipl«'«w*i'g*rttrttl, 

r3.  TU«  bji  ^n,i^nfiigcRSs^ry.,piul.tipl'c^Lion  of  original  or  in- 

'  stit>c6vt  principles,  -hft  has  brought'  tbe-  sicienc^  oriqipd 
into  a  state  more  p^rptez^d'vtMl'unsBtlBfacrory  ihao'tbitin 
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wbwb  -,i%  i|ras  left  by  I^ocke  and  his  sucoesson.  4.  That 
Imuiiiioaophyt  by  sancuoiiiyg,^'appeiiI  from  the  decision* 
at  Ui«  l^rfied  tu  (^e  voice  of  ^e.iqulutude,  ia  tthfavourable 
lt)(^tk:iSpifiv,of  j^ee  Viguiry,  and  lends  additional  stability  to 
^pular  errors.  In  his  reply  to  these  objections,  Mr. 
^69miFt:h»%,«9t;<*q\f  fft  tbe  dierit  of  the  writings  whicli  be 
d)elaildli)iRt.4fifl4Xren  tight,, ^ivhsstalieu  OQpasion  to  add 
.Tfl'iiSBs.jiUtwi'ttiP'is,  vwhict)  wjll  ji^t  a,jlai;l^- faciHlate  the 
«*l3hfi6.«esei^rrti^'to-liie»^  wb^  for.^be,Brst;^ioe  ubj- 

i9j31h|«f«Wi1fe  sft.thq  ffjriiia^  of  Bi^id,,  with,  regard  (a  the 
/fimrt  i^tftwatof-  lbp.^hilot<»pber,.^aiid  tb^.firogress  of  the 
MBfPS([©*f^ffiiftO.  ;^  iiUrtstrating  th^  trye  mo^f,  <jf  philoso- 
.)pttwftgJ3W4iS^ti9g,.(l)e  first; exapr^e, or  tbg  jjJcactice,  ii 
ftbflflhiif^gQigi^bwh-Mr.  S|te*a/;(  h^  ^Di^eaypur^d  toiilus- 
f»n»I^.9i!BiSQtber^  U  aRotber  specie?  ,of  utility  iiossessed  bjr 
'^4m:V^T^Mj^^  ^hich  deserve;  fo  bejiointed  gut ;  their  un- 
nfallttj  ^^tiAcy  in,  leadingAyouag  mind  ti^'thinl^.  By  the 
perspicuity  of.^ypressioti  which  Rfid'iet&)loys,  and  the 
ron^itWBpnii^eunew  of  hif,  cooseptions,|'h{5  excites, the 
^^Is&^^iAP  «f  hh  r-e;td«C8  upon  tbpir  6Vn  mental  operation 
.tit>iitiHp\}yi  itJi«tt  they.ar*  ^a,Ti^ly  ^ei^ible  of  the  ^xertion. 
^R^uof^fu^iwably  the  &n$st,y(;hpql  for  tiiis^inost  iinpor- 
t«it.»ftA((Hfl|«uU'o£,all  acquirement^^  the  power  of  reqeo^- 
lio^90itfaeit>pflratiDn^  of  our  9wa  minds,  is  the  wl-itings  Qf 
.■lJ)ft..ft»fc,l....-^  ,.,.  .,■.'.  ,."..• 

-i/jB)&l(5illtVj4U>yi6  Abu-  B^Fpoi),  commonly 'called 
.G<wstniJ*i«Ig»,.»,wery  eccentrip  Freq(ih  writer,  was  born 
?»MlA«*i^v,^,  V?57^  Frqmiiis  eig^ftepnth  to  .his  tweutjr- 
twteisl  3ffl»r^4l*(»l^ht.  rjif;^ic^^!}j.th9  belles  lettres  in 
lae?«n«4iBt»teg«sii^diC)ioiift,tq  Pa^s  in  itj^a^'where  be  waa 
=nladfi,a4wH}bef  of..tli^Mus6e^n4  of  jfie  tyyAi^,of  arts. 
'He]W8Si*lffo,f(,m?m]sv.o/lbe^ad^myHfjBretagnej  6f 
■mBiqi/flrfjor  lfl«Ded,,p9fa_*^e^,all  wnict^'.SJ^m'ta'iDdicaM 
iimptitihtio^. { AAd  tal^n^A  ,T^,^.ia^,  %,-S'opIoyed  eveiy 
^MMitQ.»eqpire,  jatjt  ^p^s  i[i,^n^rarto"baYe  peeii  more 
.lantHt&vm  of 'l^Eppor^ry  jl^an  .luting  fame,  and  'thought 
AiM#fttf.ve*y.«Wce*pfu};,w^ii.h^pu?;2l.^d  the  wits  of  parfi 
lMii*lti*MuWf*^gB,-tilJI#s,  4f  Ms  puDlications:  f"  IT??  ^'* 
rlbBt»t\,*t).,|wWit^,.jp,,a  Pie'^jtwiical  t'orm,  wha^'  hp^callfed 
l{*i  l>tption»»i Wirfs*;  b#inWies  et  des  chi^ses,)"  jvhich  his  Wo- 
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^[njibec  styles  a  whimsical  work,  wUhoot  informii^  lu  io^ 
^hat  re»pect.  Sometbiog  political  seems  to  have  entered 
into  its  composition,  as  after  he  bad  published  several 
numbert,  it  was  suppressed  by  the  pohce.  He  tried  bis 
talenu  likewiae  on  the  theatre ;  and  if  success  be  a  proqf, 
qf  merit,  ha4  no  reason  to  complain.  His  plays  wereji 
i.  "  Les  ailes  de  I'amour,"  which  was  performed  at  thre^ 
^leatres.  2.  "  Le  club  des  bonnes  gens,"  played  117 
times,  at  Feydau,  and  often  leprinted  at  Paris. '  -1.  *'  Hjfr 
toire  universelle,*'  a  comic  opera,  played  87  times  ^■ 
f eyrdau  in  1790  aud  1791.  4.  *' Nicodeme  dans  la  Lup4, 
i^eprQseiited  373  times.  5.  "  La  petjtc  Naoettr,"  &.c,^ 
and  other  operas,  which  were  all  successful,  and  of  which 
b«  also  composed  the  music,  in  an  easy  and  agreeablje 
style.  , 

His  other  publications  were,  6,  "  Petites  maisons  du; 
Parnasse,"  Bouillon,  17S3,  Hvo,  a  collection  in  prose, and. 
^prse,  mostly  original,  but  some  borrowed.  .7.','  MaU 
horough,  Tarlututa,  Hurlaberla,"  3  vols.  8vo ;  with  the  cou<- 
^Dts  of  this  we  are  unacquainted,  as  well  indeed  as  with 
l^pse  «f  the  following.  8.  "Les  Lunes,"  Paris,  1735, 
1787,  24  vols.  12mo,  of  which  two  editions  were  published. 
d.,  "  Le  Courier  des  Planeces,"  Paris,  1783,  1790,  10  vols. 
10.  "  Les  Nouvelles  Lunes,"  Paris,  1791,  8vo.  1 1.  "  Le  ■ 
Consolatenr,"  ibid.  1792,  3  vols,  Svo,  12.  "La  Consti- 
tution de  la  Lune,"  ibid.  1793.  13.  "Testament  d'un 
electeprde  Paris,"  ibid.  1795.  14.  "  Precis  hlstoriquede 
l;i  prise  de  la  Bastille,"  ibid.  1789,  which  is  said  to  have. 
{Qoe  tbpugh  seventeen  editions.  15.  "  Histoire  de  France 
Dendant  trois  mois,"  ibiil.  1789,  Svq.  This  fertile  writer 
^^d  at  CharentoD,  near  Paris,  in  April  1810.' 

KEINECCJUS  (Reimer),  a  learned  German,  was  a 
B^tivf)  of  Steinbeim,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Melancthon,  and  taught  the  belles  lettres  in  th^ 
vqiveirB^ties  of  Frankfort  and  Heltustadt  till  his  death,  in 
1^9  J.     His  chief  publications,  on  history  and  genealogy, 

S'l  which  he  was  profoundly  versed,  are,  "Syntagraade 
fipMliis  ]y}()i)arthiarum  triom  priorum,"  1574;  "  Fafniliffi 
$eguqi  JifdsBorum i"  "  Cbronicou  HierosolymitaniimK? 
*vVliistoria  Ori*ptalia;"  "  Historia  Julia,"  3  volsi.  (4v?i 
V  ^ftf^tbpduf  l^jegeodi  Historiam." ' 

,  RKilN^SIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  and  philosophic.  Qer- 
man,  was  born  at  Gotba,  a  city  of  Thuringia,  in   1587. 

>  Diet.  BM.  *  Honri. 
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Hb  Siis%  j^ysician ;  but  applied  himself  to  poKle  Kteratare^ 
ip^Nvliich  he  chieBy  excelled.  After  practising  physic  19 
oftief  Places,  he  settled  at  Altenburg  far  leversl  yean,  and 
Was  itAie  »  burgo-master.  At  Jast,  having  been  rsiied  to 
Bfe'fectuhsellor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  be  went  to  reside 
af  Lciiplic  i  where  be  also  died  in  16G7.  One  of  his  let< 
(&i  relate^  many  circumstances  of  his  hfe,  and  shewB  bii^ 
tS'ljare'^Met^with  many  vexations;  though,  aa  will  appeur 
aftn'wartis,  Ife.  was  more  than  ordinarily  upon  his  guard, 
^at'h^  migfit  hot  be  involved  in  the  troubles  of  the  world. 
'H^'wi^e  a  piece  or  two  upon  subjects  of  his  own  pro- 
femon';'^bilt  the  greatest  part  of  his  works  rekte  to  pbilor 
Idgy  and  Criticism,  among  which  are  "  Varianim  Lectio- 
i^mlibri  tres,"  in  4to.  Bayle  says,  he  was  one  of  those 
jibilologers  who  know  more  than  their  books  can  teac^ 
tbecQ  ;'  whose  penetration  enables  them  to  draw  many  con- 
si^ttences,  and  suggests  conjectures  which  lead  them  tp 
the  discovery  of  hidden  treasures;  who  dart  a  light  into 
tiie  gloomy  places  of  literature,  and  extend  the  limits  of 
ancient  knowledge.  By  his  printed  letters,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracled;  that  he  antwerei^ 
yery  learnedly  whatever  questions  were  brought  to  him; 
and  that  he  was  extremely  skilled  in  the  families  of  ancient 
Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  inscriptions.  A  great  eulogium 
is  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned  and  politicil 
works,  by  Gravius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  second  edi> 
tion  of  Casaiibon's  epistles,  dated  Amsterdam,  August  31, 
1655,  and  by  Haller  and  Saxins.  He  partook  of  the  liber 
rality  which  Lewis  XIV.  shewed  to  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  of  Europe,  and  received  with  the  present  a  Terr 
obliging  letter  from  Colbert;  which  favour  he  r^tumlB^ 
by  dedicating  to  him  his  "  Observations  on  the  Fragment 
of  Petronius,"  in  1666.  The  religion  of  Reinesit^i  wai 
saspected  to  be  of  the  philosophical  kind.'        "" 

REINHOLD  (Erasmus),  an  eminent  astranatner  and 
raacbemBtician'  was  born  at  Setfeldc  tn;Thurtngla.  apror 
vince  in  Upper  Saxony,  the  1  iih  of  Otwiber,  IMI.  _  Hft 
stsdied  mathematics  under  James  Milichi  at  Wittembet;gj 
in  which  university  he  afterwards  became  professor  of  thos^ 
Bcimces,  which  he  taught  with  great  a^laUse.  After 
writing  a  number  of  useful  and  learned  wortH,  be  died 
February  19,  1583,  at  42  years  of  age  only.   "  His  wtitiogp 

>  Gen.  Diet.— NJKron,  toI.  XXX.— Snii  OiwCMiticoB. 
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■re  ch'iefly'the  following  :  I.  "ThtlOriB  Tidvw  P?WWaftita 
O.  Vurbachii,'*  auBtnerited  and:ilftistvatfed  vtUh  dktgrdmi 
*inj  ■Sch6lla'ifl  8^,  1542 ;  and  again  in  laSO.  '  Irt-^iMs 
work,  amonp  othei'  thing*  wditby  af  -notice;  h^teaebes'f^, 
^5  and  76)  that  the  centris  of  tbfe  lunsr  epicycte'ttefcerflJt* 
"an  ovatj^are  in  each  rtionthiyperiod,  aiid'tbrt'tbe-  ot^ 
'of  Mercnryrs  also  of  tbesameoraf  figure."  'Z.""  PWilMftyi 
Almagest,"  tKe  first  book,  in  Grpek,  with  a  Lititt  vefstoic, 
and  Scholi^  explaining  rtie  more  obscure  paisageii-'fS*?, 
•Bvo.  At  the  end  of  p.' 123  lie  prbmt9«  a#  ■tfdit*<*ij -Af 
Tlieon's  CommentarieB,  which  are  very  wsiefbr'ftlf  iih*i^- 
Standing  Ptolomy's  meaning  ;  but  his  immature' dtol^priet 
tentdd  Keinhold  iVom  giving  this  and  other  wwk*  ttlfteN  ft« 
bad  projected.  3.  "  Prutenica;  Tabnl*  CcelestimnJBBji. 
tuum,**  1551,  4(0 ;  again  in  1571  ;  and' afW  >ili'  1^85. 
!fteinh61d  gpent  seven  years  labonr  upon' (Wb 'wori&f'lti 
which  be  was  assisted  by  the  munificence  of  Albert,  4«k« 

<  WF Prussia,  frdm  whence  the  tables  had  theirnam^.  'R*lni- 
iMsId  compared' the  observations  df  Copernicus  with  tbbjre 
afPtolomyand  Hipparchus,  from  whence  he  corrstVuct^ 
these  new  table*,  the  Uses  of  which  he  has  fully  ez^^eineil 
in  a  great  immber  of  precepts  and  canons;  Anrr^rygbc^m- 
Wete  introduction"  to  practical  astronomy.  4.  *'<*rifi«l» 
fiber  Tabularuoi  DirecHonum ;"  to  which  afe  «dde^'t4ie 
^Cahoiii  FtEcundus,^'  or  Table  of  Tangents,  -to  'ete^ 
■fciriute  bf  the  quadrsnt ;  and  New  TaMts  of' Climates,'^ Pat 
rallet^  and' Shadows,  with  an' Appendix  codfainingi^iM 
second  Book  of  the  Gahon  of  Directions;  ''^J*!"- **<*■ 
ftdnhotd  here-'supphes  what  was  omitted  by  RegioOHMtil- 

"  lioiiri  hSsTtfb.leof  Direeiions,  &c:;  shewiiig  tfec  fi^dlftft 
hf  the  sTJies;  aiid  the  construction  of  the  tangeirts,  th^'iriifM 
fteingfhliirtlib'evtryminate  of  the  quadnint, -ibthfeiWi. 
afoS^o'jOOO.oodV  -Antt  he  pVoilBced  the  OWiqft^  ABtewriotft 
Ih>[^-6e  de^reM-to'th&etMl  of  tKe  qtiadrant.  ^H^Mtf^lM 
dr^tiie  tiW^olf^ciM  iablct  in -tbti-'^utim'^ltbptf^lt^l 
t)H*lefnsr-'"  '■--  ■  ■'-•  -  •■  ■-■  I  '■'■»  -  ■'.  ■  ji^Min.f 
■'rReirifioT9'tF^(iirtd-'Kke**ise"a»  wdhhrfi  ,flPuiiftany'^thAr 
ibbi'ks,  Htfa^clip  ar^  Ktni4ii^rt!ttf^''eci  tb^  ^£t6)(eM^^l^isllt^, 
iJrefi8:fd^',the'PHih;rtic"r*Weflf-sfaehUiSy'*Eptl*flitftW%8'fift 
iftpefal  'V^W'to'  eWfe,  1;tim^?ed:'fi*mii*hfe'(iWW'i|bh.SHi 
^ftIei'6firtl«Jri5irig  and- feet eft^'tf*'lsMri^t'FlrtdbWrs>"ftt 
M^^IKreiit'.^hn&teV  %lVd^titi«^;ttti«n'M«latMt;iiiti>3^ 
establishment  of  Chr(^.oI^^|  ^c  the, ellipses  of  the  lumin- 
aries, and  the  great  conjunctions  of  tlie  planets,  and  by 
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!ibl)i(»99i»raw»  oi  eamet»,  &c.;  tbe  Ef-cl^Wicfl  Calen- 
4fHi  t^B  ■aiatmy  of  yiearn,  or  Astronomical  CaJeBdor;  _ 
>'.  Misagoge  SphericiS".  w  Eleoiea^  of  the  doctrine  pf  tb* 
PfiraHOGt.JJvIobile;  "  Hypot3ipo>es  Ortjium  CslestiuniL"  <ff 
Atm  {Tiuiprjr  (^  Planed  ;  pouau-i^tion.  of  a  N«w.  Quadrant; 
i(b8,,dqp(riB<i  of  Plane  aod  Spheric^  T^ianglej ;  Coipmea- 
tV<>it^.(OM  the  worjt  of  Copet^^us^}  4^0 .(!;piamentane«  ou 
,^tig;.i5  boQlts  of  Euclid,  opptoloqiyla  &eogr»pllj.  arid  on 
ri)^  Optics,  of  Alhazen  -  the  Arabian.  Rein^old .  iifi|0,  v^iio 
)6stp»PP«c»J.Qbflei;vaUon»,^  bnt  with  a, wooden  qjiadr^nt, 
jybieh,  (Jb»«f  iwifln* .  w^re  seen  bj  Tyc,ho,  Br^he  v^hea  b(t 
pai^e^ i^fno^sk.Wtttsxa^Wg  in  1,575,  wbo.won^red  jLbat 
«(t8Wttt.'a'fi^''ittfit  of  aatrbno^y  w^s  fiiu  fuVjui^el  wltb 
JMnerrMMrilBAent^,,,  ...■.:,::     ^ 

.c^Reinhol4ipf(  a  aon,  napied  also  Erasn^'^  after  bibuclC 
gp  ,e^iie«Lf«iatbe(vatician  and  pbyaic;tan  a^  ^alfeldt-  ^f 
3Wi**e,a  jHM'1  w^rk  ii)  the  Geraia,a  languagej  ,pq|SubLetr 
x»t>fi*a  G^v^myi  ppated  in,4to  at  tirfurt,  157^,.  I^^ 
«rote,3t»  flopq^^ping  tha  Naw  Sta^  w^iiijh  appeared  ifl 
<ia4^i9p*lj»4^  li?;?.;  .p/itb  *b  Asiro^ical  Prpgnostip'atiop, 
litHbli^^du)  1^7.^1,,  in  the^OermwiJaqyuage.''  /  ,'  ,,'„., 
,.-)ji£lIS^£.  (^pHt4,jAU£^j,,  ao  ^traordinary  ttchol^r^  jan^ 
flgHW^f  extFaorfUaa^y  man,  wlioius  furnished  iu  wub  vei-j- 
.«f«fiwsr'(Wn|Oiira,.of  bis  life,  .wa»,  born  Dec,  25,  17,16,  A 
Zi)vE|ig,,a  atnailltevrn  fi^ar  Leip»|c  o^.ancostori  of  whom 
^lkq«re,nBtbing,  9)(p«pt.tlKH  his  grandfather  waa  an  idt^- 
^I^rk<)[.iH«<was,pducated  at  .the' acbqql  of  ZorbJg.  unti) 
,tW  yewrs  9!d,  ^ea  *»•  removed  tq  Spsqhen,  wbfirefl,geqr 
4w«Pi»i loi  Wb^m  be  afti^rwardR  ip  gfatitucje  dedi^B^ed  ^if 
}8ffijM*«  .i*n  the,.V  Tuscglaq  ^u«stJqB»,'?  bmi»ght, Wij^  very 
myitagd,  .-Tbewf  Jw  weni,  to  flcb»oLjft  .tJUlle,,  vrbewi  Iff 
4{iP4tlaiM3  oiCrtiiB  Jpng^  of  tha  px»yers,  s^nd  of  the  igfiMaw* 
Afi,fe»3t«itcber»"«^  kniev  po'b^ig,iof„it''"*^fli,  *fti,>??3 ks 
f9tm9fd,,^o  t6fl„i«tiF^Bifiy  of  il^ip6i(;;,buliH's^e?d  .0^,^ 
tol4wa^'>'pr(Wli..P>atbflpi9J?<^,itH0  flpl,'**  {."^^"^  gafS 
himself,  "  io  an  evil  hour,"  to  Rabbinical  learnmg),  apA 
Afl*b'<V'i«S*iqb,  ,toweKer,,iW4?:feipjffcpgtp^^il^,pl|hmigli 

bfliMifWJsiWff  iiHtflMd.dpt;jHf»  ibe.c^ntfif-^t^jiyjt  .ftuljjfi^ 
^«l}«(Autvi&pwi;WM».piB«,^,*be  Arabic. ,^ooksthfa^ei(r 

•*4e«Mrta«bBiiD»d,a,»<^W(pr|)wf  f»(,.tweoiy,iJ(j}I^a,)t(^ 

"  '''"^V'riuudn'iDidiaiwrT.— Stirwt,*  '"  ■"! 'I'l  I"  •■•>■>  '-■' 
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wbicb  be  might  fauve  enjoyed  \oii'^&c,  had  Iiie  not  in  ifjt 
determined  to  mit  HoHmnd,  without  ever  coniideni^  l)ow 
lie  vvas  to  travel  without  money.  He  set  out,  however, 
fitom  Lei[»ic  to  Luneutnirg  >n  tlie  common  waggon,  uiA 
ifaence  by  tlie  titbe  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  visited  Re^ma-^ 
Vus,  who  at  first  received  him  coolly,  but  on  discoveriag 
his  learning,  gave  him  letters,  and  became  his  fait  friend^ 
bor,  be'EiddB»  did  the  worthy  men  of  Hftmburgh  send  hiiA 
pennileu  on  the  way.  .     . 

On  bi>  arrival  at  Amsterdam,  he  was  well  itocerrcd  by  » 
friend  of  .his  niotber's,  who  had  married  «  Hnen^drapev 
there.  Next  day  he  visited  I>orville,  to  whom  bs  bad't 
letter  of  ifectAnmendation  from  proftesaor  Wolfe.  Dorvitle 
offered  bim  600  flurin^  a-year  to  live  with  bim.  and  be  Uk 
Bmanuensis;  but  Reiske  told  him  that  he  was  not  come  4b 
Kdlland  to  make  his  fortone,  which  he  could  have  dotM 
better  in  his  own  coantry,  but  to  look  for  'Arabic  mftmtri 
BcriptB.  Dorville  seemed  Burprized  and  a.  tittle  Bngi;^  «l 
hich  an  answ'er  from  a  man  who  had  not  a  thilltngj  but 
afterwards,  Reiske  says,  ""  we  were  very  good  hiends) 
though  I  wonder  we  did  bo  welt  together,  for  we  veti 
much  of  the  same  temper,  hasty,  passionate,  and  rtlf" 
Witred,"  'Be  then  went  to  Leyden,  \viiere  he  had  ttieiAoi^ 
tifit^tioh  to  be  told  that  there  was  no  provisidn  in  HoUaod 
&)r  strabgdrs,  that  it  w«s  vacation  Ume,  thatthe  scfaolaA 
'were  all  gone,  and  the  hbrary  qnitd'  inaccessible.  Hi 
ictintrived,  however,  to  p'ick  op  a  livelihood,  by  betnA 
corrector  of  the  press  for  Atberti's;H&sychius,  'and  givtsf 
a  fete  lessons,  when  he  cocild  prochre  pupils.  At  leti^h 
he'^st  introduced  to  Schultens,  who  allowed  bita  to  *oop; 
Onental  MSS.  at  his  house;  and, teach  hisison  Arabio.  At 
tlie  desire  of  8chultens,  he  applied  himself  t»  the  Arabifi 
pO($t9,'Ud  pdblishttl  an  edition  of  the  '«'M(n1likat>*  fA 
1740;  hut  they  did  not  quite  a^ee  about  some  ^Msage) 
in  it,  and  this  laid  the  foundation  of  tbe-nn«uiiderataMlK^ 
between  them.  In  the  mean  time  henlade  a  cataU^ue  ^ 
Arabic  MSS.  in'  the  Leyden  library,  a  wt^rl^  which  etoh 
ployed  him  some  months,  and  for  which  be  was  reward^ 
with  nine  guilders,  about  eighteen  shillings  i  '    '  ''    : 

AH  this,  however,  he  called  "  going  on  weli,"  and  pw 
ceeds'to  dace  his  misfortunes  fro*  his'  ilisfileaSflhg  the 
^ieiids  of  Burman.  When  Borinaa  *eht  his  *^1  Fetroeliis*.* 
to  press,  be  vras  old  and  bed-ridden,  an^  the  eoiVeotieit  of 
the  work  felt  upon  Reiske.    He  made  some  tJteraft<)h)  iti 
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Uie"  first  volame,  i^ich  Burman  lired  to  see  and  wai 
pleased  with ;  but  happening  to  take  some  greater  iibertie* 
ifi'nti  iM  text  of  Fetronius,  in  the  second,  all  Burman^a 
ArisndH  became  his  enemies;  his  scholars  deserted  him,  and 
I>[>mi1e  broke  with  him.  Peter  Burman,  the  son,  wrote 
a  wrefaee  against  Heiske,  which  he  answered  in  the  "Acta 
Evodit6ruin.''  During  his  residence  here,  as  he  saw  no- 
tAiiHg  4nts  CO  be  done  in  divinky,  he  made  some  progress 
in  the  study  of  physic,  and  intended  to  return  home  and 
priictiHe;  but,  ne  informs  us,  "  straightness  of  circum- 
dtajices,  oddrresi  of  bumour,  and  the  lore  of  Arabic, 
«l*ays  kept  bim  from  it." 

f'^wo  things  d'etermined  him  to  leave  Holland,  the  one' 
ivsb  -tfaa't  he-  had  offended  Schultens  by  some  remarks  oa 
d*e-«tudy  of  Arabic ;  the  other,  that  in  the  thesis  which  ha 
wtde  tm  his  medical  degree,  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of 
mnorfalisiA ;  but  having  got  this  degree  June  10,  1746, 
be  b<(de  adi^it  to  Holland.  After  a  long'  apostrophe  in 
admiration  of  Holland,  which,  he  says,  be  wishes  he  hod 
navsi'  been,  or  never  lef^,  he  informs  us  that  while  with 
IkfrviH^,  he  translatgd  into  Latin,  some  small  French  tracts, 
Wbkb  that  aiiUioir  inserted  in  his  "  Miscellanea  Critica  ;^' 
made  collections  for  him  from  MSS.  or  other  literary  cu- 
rioi^ieb ;  translated  his  "  Charito"  into  Latin,  andcoilatecL 
the' copy  which  Dorvifle  had  received  from  Cocchi  at 
PUrenvBi  Tbey  quarrelled,  however,  because  Dorvijle  not 
(nrW  'altfireA  some  parts  of  this  translation,  but  obliged 
Btis^e  to  do  the  same  himself  before  his  face.  , 

Afiter  some  stay  at  his  native  place  Zorbig,  where  ha 
ijoold  6nd  lio  opportunity  of  seuling  advantageously,,  be 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Leipsic.  In  1747,  be  tells  ua  be 
Was  made  professor  for  the  publication  of  a  tract,  entitled 
(•iDe  principibus  Mahummedanis  litwaramlaude  cUris/* 
From  this  Aime  he  livedj  during  many  years,  in  want  and 
Qbscarity,  -frequently  not  knowing  where  to  get  bread  to 
*at.  What  he  <>id'get,  he  says,  was  hardly  eaToed,  b^ 
private  instTMtion,  waiting  bi^oks, .correcting  for  tbe  pres^ 
translatians,  and  %orking  for  reviews;  and  thus  he  wflnC 
on  from  1746  to  i75S*.  ,    ■     .■  .  .i' 

,  .*-  Tbeiadvoillaon^eriiaf  Reiike  a  ru(l«r  of  bMki,  as  wtt  ua  writer, 

9i>uld  b^  in  suc^  vaol  wiih  so  many  .  tai    woyiJ    ofieo    buy   ihem  aitbont 

ooM^Aiow,     Ai  ■  eor^n^  ftT  th»  tbti*<Bg«bMh«>'he'atiMdtwi«i**>Di)» 

Kr«W#lM«>te  m»\Atmni^ae'yiiTy  »Wi«h  kftiMbitfAeatda^j  «■■■•( 

mil;, what  rained  bin)  *Mi  tf"  beiog  Sesid«a  thii,  Inbad  Uie  rage  at  pab* 
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In  the  mean  tiiue,  in  1748,  he  wrote  his  <f  Pr<^T«W*H 

At  epocha  Arabum,  &c.''   for  which  he  was  made  AfMigC 

Erofeasor,  but  in  this  ofEce  be  complains  of  bein^  rewftrdod 
yan  ill-paid  salary  of  one  hundred  dollari  a  year.  In  t)M 
autumn  of  that  year  a  bookseller  at  Leyden  a^eeawifj^ 
him  tor  a  publication  of  Abulfeda's  History  in  Lttin  fad 
Arabic:  the  first  sheet  was  accordingly  printe4>  and  atfOfi 
Bim  Icnbwn  in  France  and  England;  and  the  wb<^f,,W 
■ayi,  would  haire  followed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  bia  qi^rjt 
with  Scbultens.  Ueiske  appears  Lo  have  bad  atl  extnoTf^- 
nary  propensity  to  quarrelling,  and  being  a  revieire^  ww 
not  sparing  of  the  means,  by  reviewing  in  an  arrogant  ju)^ 
petulant  style  the  works  of  those  persons  with  whoniihe 
was  living  in  a'pparent  friendship.  He  even  unhlushiliij^ 
avows  that  a  sort  of  revenge  led  Eim  to  speak  ill  ot  ^f 
wotlis  of  Sonne  of  his  friends.  He  speaks  at  tlte  saroe^^ii^ 
of  the  bitter  remorse  with  which  he  reflected  oi)  hiii  (tSAV 
tnent  of  Schultens,  who  '*  had  been  a  father  to  bioL  a^r 
bnonlfldges  the  acid  of  youthful  pride  'which  mixed  wi^ 
his  criticisms,  and  yet  talks  of  being  influenced  \>j  the 
**  conscience  and  duty"  of  a  reviewer !  i  ■     -  -' 

Among  the  works  which  he  performed  for  bread.  it\d 
tTTvita  Minerva,  were  a  translation  of  the  life  of  thnsUn^ 
from  the  French,  and  an  index  to  the  translation  of  the  Bi.s^' 
tory  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions.  Thoje  which  fie  wrot^ 
CM  amore  were  his  criticisms  in  the  Leipsic  Actk  wbictl 
*ere  Tery  numerous,  his  "  Greek  AnlhoIoeV)"  aiid,  ja 
XTA4>  the  firstpart  of  his  *''  Annales  Mosfemici,  'dediqateiJ! 
to  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  who,  as  'iuf 
•ays,  did  not  thank  "him,  nnd  be  sold  only  tbiny  copiea. 
After  a  little  Arabic  effasion,  called  "  Risalet  Abit  Wali- 
cit,*'  he  began  his  "  Animadversion es  ad  autores  Gnccoi,'' 
tnd  pritited  fire  volumes  of  them,  which  cost  him  LppQ; 
^lers,  of  which  be  never  saw  more  than  100  aj;ain. ' ""  I 
hare,  however,"  he  says,  "  enough  for  five  volumes'otbn^ 
tnd  should  go  quietly  out  of  the  worltj,  if  I  could  oticti  see 
tliem  printed,  for  they  arejlof  mgam,  met  (that  is  susvosiofl 
it  to  be  allowed  that  my  geniw  has  any  flowers) ;  ao4  sOirjk 
)  am,  that  hnte  as  their  wordi  is  now  known,  aqd,  qoc^  %• 
tbcy  have  been  despiaed,  the  tine  wilt  come  wheq  partjr 
Koik  jealovsy  shall  be  no  more,  asd  jus%e  will  be  doM 
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^ftKwl^ShouId  they  come  out  io  my  life-time,  it  will  {itiy 
^^tatf%r  ill  tny  trouble' :  if  they  should  not,  ao  ever-waking 
.  ''Sotf  Will  tale  care,'  that  no'imptoua  hand  seizes  on  my 
^<Hin,  and  makes  it  his  own.  Possibly  there  may  arise 
Iwtbe 'tionourable  God-fearing  maUf  who  njay  hereafter 
|Mh>liytt  them  unadulterated  to  ofy  posthumous  fame,  and 
'WH'^m'^ood'cif,  literature  ;  such  is  my  wish,  such  are  my 
'JBrtfeni  lo  Gpdj — and  he  will  hear  those  prayers." 
^nl'tVSij'lie  *as  chosen  fellow  of  Gotsched's  society  pf 
inVRne^  li'i^.  '  'fhis  produced  two  small  papers,  which  are 
JHTtUTVatisacliona  of  that  society,  and  an  acquaintance 
SHU^Mtwife,  the  sister  of  Probst,  who  came  with  him  to 
itf^^"  ''Her' modesty,  goodness  of  heart,  and  }ove  of 
l^m^  Uneii,  caught  his  heart;  but  the  war  broke  out,  and 
Ve  mA  not  ftiarry  till  nine  years  after.  In  1756  he  made  s 
VBUlSb^l'e  (tf  the  Arabic  coins  in  the  library  at  DresdeOj 
liiiBniransUted  Thograi  in  a  couple  of  days.  It  caUie  out 
V^h  ^^refkce  and  notes,  containing  juscoUnts  of  the  Ara^ 
W^6et5^ '  There  were  only  two  hundred  copies  printed, 
'"'''Tfaewattiow  raged  veryfiercelyallorer  Saxony,  and  poet 
Reiake  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of  £rnesti*s  generosity, 
Who  gave  him  his  table  for  two  years ;  but  in,l75t(,  hia 
fortunes  took  a  surprizing  and  most  unexpected  turn,  and 
he  *r&s  made  independent,  by  beitig  appointed  rector  of 
Ktnk  jcfaool  of  St.  Nicholas.  This  he  tells  us  lie  had  bad  an 
Biaeii  at  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  for,  rising  on  oeir 
^en^'day,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  mornings  as  was  his  con- 
I'tiiht  custom,  to  pursue,  his  translatioo  of  Libanius's  letters^ 
line  fb'und  that  he  had  conie  to  a  letter  written  to  Auatolins, 
ind^he 'first  word  he  read -was  Aaatoiius.  "Now,"  a»ja 
lie;  *"  thought  t,  the  year  is  come  in  which  Qp4  will  te^ 
tlie  light  of  his  countenajice  shine,  upon  thee;  and  i6  Gv^ 
ireeks  after  Haltaus  (his  predecessor)  died." 
'  About  1763  he  translated  Demostl^aea  and  Tbucydijief 
HIto'tierman,  and'married  Mrs.  Bfiske,  a  woman  of  great 
flt^i^  accomplishments.  '  In  1763  he  issued  proposals  tot 
ifr'emtibn  of  Demosthenes,  .which  forms  the  ^pt  two  vo> 
ffittrdr'St  his"  Oratores  Grseci."  On  this  occfts'''°  "'^  '***'* 
ft  Sntitesjing'note  from  Mr%.^ei^e.  "  Wheh  tlli  worif 
^dt  to  press,  only  twenty  tbalers  of  the  si^bscfiptioi) 
Sffiriey  Sad  come  in.*  The  good  man  was  quite  struck  down 
wjftb  this,  and  awmad  M  l^rte  tlHowiMiwfty  lit  hope^.  H^ 
'grtiKf'-we«r«rU^rHK>ul;  khcT  I^coD&fdtfed^SK.a^.well  as  j 
could,  and  persuaded  him'  to  seU  my  jewels,  which  he  ac 
Vox,  XXVI.         .  K 
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length  came  into,  after  I  had  convinced  him  thgtt  a;  fev 

shining  stones  were  not  necessary  to  my  bappineu."  Th? 
work  at  length  appeared  in  1770.  His  "  Tbt^ritus,"  pnb- 
liabed  in  1765,  he  calls  ^  bookseller's  job,  and  it  certainly 
18  not  the  best  of  hia  critlca)  efTorts.  {t  was  publi|hed  in 
2  voIb.  4to,  to  which  he  woijld  h^ve  added  a  third,  could 
lie  have  agreed  with  his  bookseller.  HU  "  Plutarch"  .end 
"  Diony^ius  Halicarnass,ensi^"  yrere  also  edited  by  bin  for 
the  l^ookeeliers ;  but  tlje  "  Oratores  Gr^ci"  vfas  t^  work 
of  his  cboice,  and  ope  on  vtuch  his  r$put»t)oit  may  wfe^ 
rest. 

Reiske  died  August  14, 1774.  Much  of  bi;^  cbarfuitar 
may  be  learned  frui^i  what  he  has  himself  told  at,  Mrs. 
Reiske,  wl^o  completes  his  ^emoirs.  attributes  to,  hipi  4 
high  degree  of  rectitude*  and  ^dds,  that  be  often  blanijed 
himself  in  cases  wbefre  he  deserved  no  blawfe^  and  always 
thought  he  ought  t^  be  better  tbau  he  wfs.  Be  thought 
ill  qf  mapkind]  and  we  barie  seeti  that  sp«te  pprt  of  bis  o«'a 
practice  was  not  very  we]l  c^culated  tp  lessen  tba^  bail 
opinion  in  other  ipinds.  Wljen  speaking  of  it\»  ill-treat- 
ment of  Schultens,  who  tiad  accus.ed  him  of  irreligion,  he 
denies  this,  a^d  adi)s)  "  the  w^rst  he  coul<}  say  of  ipe,  &ag- 
'iiy  for  me,  was,  tbat'I  was  4  proud,  insgfent,  ^.T^^  UQgrate- 

1  young  inan." 

Mrs.  Reiske  inforiQq  us  that  bis  unexampled  love  of  let- 
ters produced  npt  only  all  the  wov^B  he  ha^  gpblisb^efl,  and 
all  ^le  MS^.'lfe  lefjt  behiQt)  him  ;  but  every  iqai)  who  htd 
any  thing  to  puhlisb,  ip)gj:(t.<j^p^i)4  upoq  Ifjs  cqpntenance 
and  protection,  fie  e^ve  books,  afjvice,  subscnption,  evjsn 
all  that  he  ha^.  Nay,  liema<^e  ifp.to  sever.^l  people  tlfat 
had.t^^ated  bim  ill,  only  it),  oraei  tfi^t  he  iqight  ma^e  their 
works  IjetLer.  I}e  f^as  aJsQ  a.[pan  of  gre^t  charity.  As  a 
schofar  his  cbaca^er  i<i,  top  w^Ll  kooiyn  tp  rei^ufre  a. prolix 
detail  of  Ifi^  various  knowledge.  He  had.re^d  all  the.Pceek 
^nd  Latin  authors,  and  «ll  tjie  Arabic  poes,  more  tbui 
onjc'e,  'ana  tvas  iiketYi^^^u^intedwitb  the  best  ^taliav^ 
French,  English)  and  German  writers.  He  read  Tillpt- 
sod's  and  Burrow's  sermonB  constantly,.  ai|4  used  t9  traofr 
late  them  for  bi«  wife  into  French.  His  menKiry  WJ«  .so 
wonderful  that  hf  rga^embered  all  he  bad, beards  apd  ()ould 
repeat  a  sernion  be  had  Ijeard  alinost  verbatim.  In  the  lae^ 
days  of  his  life  he  called  all  his  learned  works  trifles.  "  All 
these  Iroublejome  labours,"  said  be,  *'  caDDO|  preserve  me  , 
fj-om  the  judgment  seat,  at  which  I  must  sooa  appeafr— my 
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ooiy  confiJlsnce  proceeds  from  ito  tbougbts  'of  hiving 
Mved  npnghily  before  God." 

His  commerce  with  the  learned  was  most  e^temive. 
Among  hU  correspondenta  fae  enamerates  Abreich,  Atberti, 
Albinus,  Abkew,  Bandini,  Bartholomei,  Bernard,  Bian- 
coni,  Bilder>  Bondara,  Findlejr,  Geaner,  Groaovius,  Ka- 
■VBrc^mp,  Hemsterhuys,  -  Micbselia,  Osel,  cardiaaL  Quiriiri, 
Retmarua,  Sebuscb>  Wolfe,  and  Wittembach.  Of  wnte 
of  these,  faawerer,  he  speaks  with  little  respect.  Of  bli 
works,  bwenty-seven  of  which  are  enumerued  by  Hwlet* 
we  have  noticed  the  principal.  He  wrote  his  own  life  as 
far  as  I77I,  which  was  continued  by  Mra.  Beiike,  and 
ftabiiahedfn  nS9.' 

,  ItELANf)  (Hadrian),  an  eminent  otieataKst,  was  born 
arRyp,  avillagein  Korth* Holland,  July  17,  1676.  His 
fetber  was  nioister  of  that  village,  but  afterwards  removed 
to  Alkmaar,  and  then  to  Amsterdam,  in  which  last  city 
Beland  was  educated  with  great  care ;  and  at  eleven  years 
of  ag«,  having  passed  through  the  usual  courses  at  acbdol, 
tras  placed  in  the  college  under  Surenhuaius.  During  thwe 
years  of  study  nnder  this  professor,  he  made  a  great  pn>- 
gress  in  the^  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  lan- 
guages ;  and  at  his  leisure  hours  applied  biouelf  to  poetry, 
in  which  he  was  thought  to  succeed.  At  fourte^,  he  was 
sent  to  Utrecht;  where  he  stndied  under  Grmviua  and 
Leusden,  acquired  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
■nd'Onental' tongues,  and  apptied  himself  also  to  philoso- 
phy, 'fB  wfaieh  he  afterwatds  took  tiie  degree  of  doctor. 
At  seventeen,  he  entered  upon  divinity  under  the  direc- 
tion of'  Hferman  Witsius  and  otfters  ;  but  did'nst  abandon 
thA  oriefirtal  languages,  wbith  were  always  bis  favourite 
study.  After  be  bad  remded  nx  years  kt  Utrecht,  bis  fii- 
tbef  sent  him  to  LQyden,  to'  continue  his  theological  sta- 
dtm  bilder  Frederie  Sponheim  nnd  otheM ;  where  he  soon 
iteoeivetTtbeofler  of  a  professorship  at  Llndenj  either  in 
pbllotopby  Of  theorientel  languages.  This  he  wotdd  have 
teeepted,' though  only  twdand'  twenty;  bat  his  fatiwr's 
ifl<'3taM  of-heal^  would  n«t  allow  him  to  remove  so  far  from. 
Amsterdam.  "  In  r699,  he  was  elected  professor  of  philo- 
Mphy  at  HardeiSviek,  but  did  not  continue  there  long;for, 
bhig  William  having  recommended  him  to  the  magistrates 
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of  Utrecht,  he  wh  »flfered  in  1701  the  professorslup  ^f  - 
oriental  languages  and  ecclesiastical  history,  which  he  revr 
dily  accepted.  Id  1703,  be  took  a  wife,  by  whom  be  bad, 
three  children.  In  1713,  a  lociety  for  the  advanceinen,t^ 
of  Christian  knowledge  was  estaUisned  in  England,;  v  wfs 
that  §oT  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts  the . 
year  after ;  of  both  which  Beland  became  a  member.  .  H^i 
died  of  the  small-poxj  at  Utrecht,  Feb.  S,  1718,  in  ,l)is,, 
forty-second  year.  He  was  a  man  of  an  excellent  disposir^ 
tion,  and  of  greaf .  humanity  and  modesty,  of  great  leara-,  , 
ing,  and  had  a  correspondence  with  the  |nos^,  ;emii)ept  . 
■icholarsof  his  time.  ,  .  ,    ,|^ 

He  wrote  and  pi^Uisbed  a  great  number  of  works,  i,^ 
order  to  promote  and  <  illustrate  sacred  and  oriental.  If  af!0-  ^ 
■  ing;  the  fhief  of  ijvbich  are  these:   *' De  Raligipn^  li?p,-  . 
bammediiUL  libri  dao,"  1705,  12mo.     The  first  bopkcoi)-.,. 
tains  a  short  Bccount  of  tbe  faith  of  the  Mahometans,  in  ^ 
an  Arabic  manuscript  with  a  Latin  translation  ;  the  second  | 
vindicates   tbem  from   doctrines   and  imputationfi  falsely.^ 
«b^ged  iipon  them.     A  second  edition,  with  great  addi- 
tions, was  printed  in  1717,  12mo.     '*  Dissertatiomiiv  Mis- 
cellaneanun  Partes  Tres,"  1,706,  1707,  170S,  12mo.  Thesq 
,    three  parts  are  not  always  found  together.    They  comprize 
thirteen  dissertatiot\s  upon  tbe  following  curious  subjeets; 
*'  De  situ  Faradisi  Terrestris ;"  "  De  Mari  Rubro ;"  "  De 
Monte   Garizim;"   "  De   Ophir ;"    "  De   Diis  Cabiris;".' 
"De  Veteri ,  Lingua  Indica ;"  "  De  Samaritanisj"  "D,e 
Reliqniis  veteria  linguae  Persic*;"  "  De  Persicis  vocabulis 
Taloiudisi"  "Dejure  Militari  Mohammedauorum  contri 
ChristiaiOB  helium  gereniium ;"  "  De  Unguis  Insularum  . 
quaruDclam  orientalium ;"  "  De  Unguis  Americaois  ;"  "  De' ' 
Gemmia  Ar^icis."     His  nest  work,  was,  ■>  Anticjuitate? 
Sacrs  Vetertun  Hehraeorum,"  1708,  12mo;  but  the  best 
edition  is. that  of  1717,  ISmo,  there  being  many  additions. 
He  thea  published  "'DisserCationes  Quiuque   de  Nuihoiis 
veterum  Hebmorum^  qui  ah  inscriptarum  literarum  forma 
fiamaritani  appellantur.    Accedit  diss^tatio  de  marmoribus 
^rabicit  Puteolanis,"  1709,  12mo.     But  bis  greatest  work  ' 
was  "Falsestinaex  monumentis  reteribus  illustrata,  &char- " 
tis  Geograpbicia  acouratioribus  .adornata,^'  Tr^ect.  1714^ 
S  toLb.  4ta     This  edition  is  superior  in  all  respects  to  that 
of  Nuremberg,  1716,  4lo.  ,  "  De  Spoliis  Templis  Hiero-   , 
solymitani  in  arcu  Titiano  Romse  conspicuis  liber,  cunt 
ftgaritj"  1716,  i!Jno.  *     .   .     , 
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il«land published  many  sina|jerthings6rhis  owii, among 
w)iidh  Were  patii^  poems  and  orations;  and  was  also  con<  ' 
cei-ned  as  an  editor  of  books  vSritten  by  others.  His  works 
are  a((  in  Latin,  and  neatly  printed.' 

'REMBRANDT  (Van  Ryn),  art  eininent  painter  and 
etiitav^t,' ttan  born' at  a  village  nfiar  teyden,  in  IG06, 
TTiereal  nsiijeof'his  family  was  GERHETsZibot  from  having 
re'^fded'filrly  in  life  at  a  village  upon  ihe  banks  «f  the 
Eh'fn^' he'obtained  Ihat  of  Van  Rtn.  Of '  his  petsonal 
history'  we  bave  very  fe«f  particulars.  His  fctber  was  »■ 
millet'.  "After  an  unsiiccessful  attempt  to  av&il  himself  of, 
the  advantages  of  a  college  education  at  Leyden,  he  is, 
said  tV  have  been  indebted  for  his  earliest  instruction  at  a 
pain^t^t  to  Jabques'^'anzwanenburg.  He  afterwards  studied 
uhd6V  Pleter  Lastman  at  Amsterdaoi,  under  whose  name  a 

■  print  is'tti  circulation,  which  the  author  of  the  supplement 
to'  tbe"Works  of  Rembrandt  denominates  "  Lot  and  his 
Dypghrer,**  bbt  which  is  intended  to  represent  Judah  and 
Taniar.  Had  this  print,  says  Rembrandt's  late  biographer, 
be^n  in  fact  the  production  of  Lastman,  it  would  have  ap- , 
peired.lhat  Rembrandt  had  been  much  indebted  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, as  well  for  the  manner  of  his  execution  in  bis  etch- 
ings, as  for  the  style  of  bis  design  ;  but  it  is  the  work  .of 
Van',  Nbordt,  probably  after  a  design  of  Lastman,  and  is 
cerUinly  posterior  tn  point  of  time  to  many  of  those  of 
Jletoliraiidt. 

iteipbrandt  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  having  taken 
a  [>icture  to  the  Hague,  and  offered  it  for  sale  to  an  able 
cdfiiioisseur;  who,  conscious  of  his  nrerit,  treated'him  with 

.  kindness,'  aVid  gave  him  a  hundred  florins  for  it.  By  this 
incident  both,  himself  aod  the  public  were  made  acquainted 
with  liis  Worth  ;  and  hence  arose  the'reputation  and  suc- 
ceVs  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  Incessant  occupation  soon, 
crowded  upon  him,  and  many  pupils  applied  for  admission 
inio  his  school,  with  each  of  whom  he  received  100  florins' 
a  vear;  and  whose  copies  of  his  pictures  he  not  nnfre- 
quenlly  sold  as  origiuals,  after  bestowing  a  short  time  upon 
tbein'h'ijnseU'.  By  these  means,  aided  by  incessant,  in- 
dustry, and  the  sale  of  etchings,  which  be  produced  wit;h 
great  facility,  and"  skill,  he  accumulated"  considerate 
wealth;. hi^  incojne,.  according  tp  Sandrart,  Wing,  for  a, 
leneth  o'f  tiflie,.  at  least  2500  flyrins  yearly. 

)  GeK  Diet.— NicarOD,  vol.  I.—fiuimaii  Traject.  Erudit.— S&nli  OnomMt. 
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His  pltee  of  reiidcnce,  dorinfr  this  soccessful  display  of 
his  ulents,  wbs  AmsterdBm,  wbere  hia  peculiarities  pro-> 
cured  him  the  cbaracter  of  a  humourist,  wbibt  his  abiKtiei 
astonished  and  delighted  bis  cotitempbrarie^  and  he  pro^- 
duced  those  works  which  still  gratify  racceeding  ages.  The 
peculiarities  of  his  mind'sre  as  ntich  otMerrsble  in  the' 
manner  of  producing  his  elfects,  as  in  the  chtAce  of  tW 
materials.  The  execotion  of  bis  earlier  work^  was  in  a- 
style  highly  laboured,  with  great  neatness,  and  patietir 
completion  of  the  figures  ;  such  is  that  of  this  pictofe  ef 
the  woman  taken  in  adultery  at  Mr.  AngAMein'l.  As  be 
attninced  in  art,  be  tookhberties  witb  the  peneil,  wiwighf 
with  all  the  broad  fulness  of  the  brush',  and  left  the  (onctf 
iMldisturbed  :  he  even  employed  the  stick-,  the  pallet-knife; 
or  bis  fingers,  accordingly  as  they  were  most  capable  of 
producing  the  effect  be  desired  when  seen-at  a  pr*»per 
oiatance,  disregarding^  the  appearance  of  the  work  uptm  '^ 
closer  inaction. 

In  hispictores  is  exhibited  a  total  inattention  to  the  tastd 
of  the  antiqne ;  he  is  ereri  said  to  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
ridicule,  iind  to  have  jbcosely  denominated  a  collection  of 
old  armour  and  rich  dresses,  which  be  had- collected  an<t 
employed  to  study  and  paint  from,  "  his  antiques,"  These 
he  evidently  used  as  his  models,  though  frequently  in  dfOst 
bfterogeneous  combination ;  but  by  an  innate  power  of  seiz- 
ing the  most  striking  effects  produced  by  light  and  sbade> 
superadded  to  the  most  perfect  mastery  over  tbe-ttiateriaU 
of  the  pallet,  he  always  exctted  an  interdst^  eithef  by  oi4- 
ginality  or  beanty. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  approv&t  of  his  pdwer  in  the  tech<- 
nical  part  of  the  art,  which  can  orought  to  satisfy  the  ob- 
server of  the  works  of  Rembrandt.  He  was,  says  FnselJ,  & 
meteor  in  art.  Disdaining  to  ackoQWledge  the  usual  >KW8 
Wadmissionto  the  Temple  of  Fame,  hcboldiy  forged  his 
own  keys,  and  entered  and  took  posiessiWi  of  a  most  con- 
spicuous  place  by  his  own  powet-.  He  wasnndoubtedly  a 
genius  of  the  first  class  in  whatever  is  nofc  immediately  ra- 
}ated  to  form  or  taste.  In  spite  Of  the  most  portentous  de- 
formity, and  without  cOnsi<f«Ying  the  spell  of  blfi  CbiartJ- 
acuro,  such  were  his  powers  nf  nature,  stich  the  grandeur, 
pathos,  or  simplicity,  of  his  composition,  ^omibe  most 
elevated  or  extensive  arrangement  to  tbe' mesHiest  or  most 
homely,  that  the  most  untutored  and  the  best  cultivated 
eye,  plain  cooinion  sense  and  the  mqst  refined  sensibility. 
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dwielt  on  tbem  etiasTt^  enthralled.  StfakspMre  atone  ez- 
ckpte'Si,  no  onb  Combined  mth  stich  traaacendant  ejcel- 
lenc^^  ko  itsay,  ih  all  otber  men,  tintiardotiaible  faulb,  and 
reconciled  w  to  tbem.  He  possessed  tbe  .full  empire  of 
li^ht  and  sbade,  and  the  tints  thitt  float  bel<veen  thein. 
BU  tibged  bis  ptncH  with  equal  sUcCbsB  in  tbe  cOol  of 
dat^n,  irt  tUe  tiooh-tide  ray,  In  tbe  tivid  flash,  in  evanei- 
oent  twilight,  and  rendered  dartcnes^  visibte.  Though 
made  to  bend  a  steadJ&Jt.eye  on  the  bolder  phftnomena  of 
nature,  jet  be  knew  how  to  follow  her  into  berc&lmest, 
abodes,  gave  iaterest.to  Insipidity  or  baldhess,  dnd  pliided 
a  flower  in  etery  desert.  Few  like  Remb^ndt  knew  bow 
to  improve  art  aecideot  ibio  a  Ueaoty,  tit  ^ive  inipprtauce 
til  a  trifle.  If  ever  be  had  a  maiter;  be  hdd  a6  followers. 
Holland  was  not  biade  to  cOinprehead  bis  power  :  the  sue-. 
ce^llDg  school  consisted  oF  cotoilHstti,  Content  to  tip  tba 
cottase,  the  hamlet,  the  boor,  tbe  ale-pot,  the  sbambles,. 
and  the  haze  of  winter,  with  btient  hoes,  or  the  glow  c^ 
setting  summer  sons. 

Mr.  Daulby,  Abo,  in  his  late  "  Cataldgiie  of  (he  work^  of 
'Rembrandt,"  has  appreciated  his  character  with  great  pre- 
cision and  perspicuity,  and  di&r^  hot  tnuch,  upon  tbe 
rthdle,  from  Mr.  Fiiseli,  ohaefves,  that  wbatever  may  be 
iboogbt  of  Rembrandt  as  a  historical  painter,  his  portraits 
are  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  ^steebi.  Tbk  accuracy 
of  his  pencil  insured  a  striking  resetnblalncl,  TrhiUt  tiis  skill 
ih  tbe  ih^nagemferit  of  light  and  shadow,  and  bis  thorough 
acquaintaAce  (Vith  the  harmony  a'nd  effect  bf  bis  tints, 
enabled  him  to  give  to  his  subjects  an  appearance  of  reality 
ao  striking,  as  in  some  Iristaoces  to  tiave  actually  imposed 
06  th&  senses  of  the  spectator's.  Tbu^  a  picture  of  bit 
maid-servant  placed  at  tbe  window  of  bis  hdiise  in  Amster- 
dam, .where  be  fixed  his  permunent  ieaidence  about  1^30, 
is  said  to  have  deceived  the  passeneers  for  severai  days. 
This  &ct  is  at  least  authenticated  by  De  Piles,  wli6  bad  the 
.curiosity  when  be  ivas  in  Hollabd,  to  inquire'  after  this 
picti^re,  and  fitldibg  it  was  »>e!l  penciled,  antJ  possessed  a 
great  force,  purchased  it,  and  esicethed  it  as  one  of  the 
highest  ornamentfi  of  his  cabinet.  All  Rembrandt's  pictures 
can  be  piirchased  only  at  Very  high  prices.  There  are 
many  (iiie  specimens  of  tbem  i'/i  ^his  6ountry,  anj  many  ia 
the  royal  collection  at  Paris,  We  know  hot,  however, 
whether  Rembrandt's  oieriu  art  not  more  familiar,  in  ge- 
neral^ tiiiia  his  prints,  than  froi^  his  pictures.    Of  tbtese^ 
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ererjmcft.liifttiniv^.wUectionabavebeso  formed  in  cTerj 
part  of  Europe^  aud  even  tbe  eoaulation  of  soverei^rnt  bu . 
bieen  excite(|,  and  tbe  treasures  of  royalt;  expended  in  tjatat 
acquisitiont  ., 

His  printSf  Whi^h,  are  partly  etchings)  and  partly  eor 
graving^  .jp^rforqied  witb  the  point  of  tbe  graver  in  a  >in>4 
guUr  manner^  have  all  Jibat  freedav  of  touch,  ipiru,  .and, 

greatnega  o^fffec^^diicave^abl^  in.  bis  p^iatingi,  Bupposiogi. 
leoi.to.bfi^f^t^t^  by  tj^Q^v^t^ly  qf  (^Igunu  Cansideritfg: 
the  greift.q^i^tity  ot  etehings .  ifhi^t)-  ba  fpde,  we  q^nngfl 
suppose  tlf^iUio.iild  be  all  equally  neWtxeaa^.^TMnini, 
in  value.  1^^.  ,0i]^|i],  who  ba?  resolved. tb^  .ez^tl^tw-oC, 
Bembrat^<]taq|^  pajUiter  into  colouidng  op]y,  p^r^estbftfa 
bis  prints,  peprived  ^of  ^is  pa)iiAtiveK  b^r^.Qnly'bis-if&i^. 
lior  qu^tifi^atioQs  to  recommend  tbein.  ,Xbew>  he,fwenfy 
are,'  expression  a^d  skill  in  tbe  mai^agement  of,  ligb^  .m/tf 
fhitiop^  and'  Bpm«time8  Qpqapositiao.  His  esp^eMion  b»a. 
most  iqtcp  jii  the  character  of  age.  Eie  Di8rka,a£  atzo^ly 
as  the  battd  of  time  itself.  He  possesses  too,  in  a  gr«at/ 
degree,  that  inferior  kind  of  expression,  wbicb  gives  ita< 
proper  and  characteristic  touch  to  drapery,  fur,  met»X,. 
and  every, object  be  represents.  His  management  of  ligbfc, 
consists  chi,eBy  in  making  a  very  strong  contrast,  which  hm, 
often  a  good  effect  i  ana  yet  in  many  of  his  prints  tfiereU, 
lio  effect.at  all ;  vrbich  £ives  us  reason  to  thinly  he  eiiber 
bad  no  principles,  or  publisbed  aocb  prints  b^£>r«rhi<  ptinHj 
ciples  were  ascertained,  fji^  execution  is.p^.guliar  t(>  biHi.<i 
self.  ^  It  is  rough,  or  t^e^t,  as  ^e  meant  a  §k^(<^,idr  *;. 
finished  piece  ^biit,E4waysf;ree,»nd  tnaateirly'  It  prctduces, 
its  efiect  by.  ytr^Ices  Intersectea  ^d  every  dire^M",*;  «udi 
comes  hearer, the  idea  of  painting,  than  tbe  ^isecution  of . 
any  ofh^r  master..     ,,  ,,,  i    .      .        , .  i ,  ■■  ■  ■    . 

Irbere^iSjperhjjps'nQ  trancb,  of  cpHwjtprsbjp  that  exbib'tft, 
move  capry^^'tii^p  tjiat  0^,  points,  in,  gene^t  or  «f  Rfi»*l 
^'K"A'.'*J3J'(,?,^V'^P'^^*^^'*''*  ^''?'')*Wisws  by  (he  diSewnt, 
esfimafion  mj'^hioh  ^be  ^anae  snbj^cti  i¥„iielcl,,'n)«ely  on. 
accoun^  ~o(]^,%  flight,  ali^rstiop  in  .sopi^.apuDport^nt  ^rt„ 
Mr:Daii^|^j'ifl5tancee.(hi,s  jn^.ttlje,Juji9.  wiliiQut  the  crowfll.. 
the'  Coppenol  ,\vifb  the  white  l>a|C)t-groi'nd,  tl^^, Joseph . 
witb'the  face.pnsbad^'^,  aftd  thp  goo4.Sainari(v>  v^th  the. 
horse's 'tail ^  white,  .whiph^'^^re.iTffgarded  as  inestiniable l. 
whilst  'th^  nme  sfiDJect^,  .^i(^ouit'  these,  distinctions,  axe! 
considered' as  of  little  comparative  valvie.  Strutt  m^tiona^ 
that,  in  consecjueAce  (^.»  comausuon  from  aa  emioent  c«U 
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)^W,  be'gaVe  forty-six  guineas  For  the  Coppenol  with  the 
white  tMck-ground,  i.  e.  before  it  was  fimshed  ;  when,  the  ' 
tune  evffling,  at  the  same  sate,  he  bought  a  most  beautiful 
impression  of  the  same  print  finished,  distinguished  by  hav- 
iifg  a MacV  back-ground,  &c.  which  had  an  address  to  Rem- 
bmiidt  at  the  bottom,  written  by  Coppenol  himself  (for  bo 
was  a  writing-mitster  of  Amsterdam,  and  this  print  is  hit 
DkMrtTaitl^,  forfourteen  guineas  and  a  half.  Iti  the  second 
instance,  h4  adds,  tbat  he  exceeded  his  commission  by  the 
Half  guinea;  bm  in  the  first  did  not  reach  it  by  nearly 
ilfreflty  giu'neas.  Mr.  Daulby  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
Iteeabrahdt,  who  loved  money,  availed  himself  of  this  hu- 
AoUr  in  collectors.  The  fkcility  with  which  he  could 
cbattge  the  effect  of  his  etchings,  by  altering,  obliterating, 
or'wtrkittg  (Hi  them  again,  enabled  him  to  provide  sufficient 
aeatneueut  for  his  admirers  ;  and  hence  varieties  frequently 
OMur' which  are  not  easily  explicable.  He  is  even  said  to 
bav^  frequently  suffered  himself  to  be  solicited  before  he 
woald  eonseiit  to  dispose  of  them  ;  and  it  is  a  well-attested 
foct,  that  the  print  of  "  Christ  healing  the  sick,"  usually 
derioniinated  the  **  Hundred  Guelder,"  was  so  called  be- 
cause be  refused  to  sell  an  impression  of  it  under  that 
price.  Of  this  print  we  may  remark  that  it  is  generally 
esteemed  the  chef  (Tceuvre  of  Rembrandt,  being  highly 
fiSMhed,  the  characters  full  of  expression,  and  the  eSect 
ot'lht  cbiafttscuro  very  Bne.  Gilpin  mentions  twenty  gui> 
itflBs,  as  the  price  of  a  good  impression  of  this  print ;  Mr. 
Sai)tt>y  ibirff,  to  which  twenty  more,  we  are  assured,  must 
Ttow  be  added.  Captain  Baillie  purchased  the  plate  in 
HoHand,  and  retouched  it  fur  publication,  in  1776,  at  four 
guineas  to  subscribers,  and  Ave  to  non -subscribers.  It  has 
since  been  cut  up,  but  there  are  impressions  of  the  two 
groups  from  the  left  extremity,  one  above  the  other. 
Rembrandt's  rarest  aud  most  expensive  portraits  are  those 
<rf  Wtenbogardus,  called  in  Holland,  "theOoldweigher,"' 
and  inTfance  "the  Banker;"  Van  Tol,  the  advocate,  sold' 
as  high  as  fifty-gnineas ;  and  the  burgomaster  Six,  of  equal 
value.  This  burgomaster  was  Rembrandt's  particular  friend  [ 
and  patron,  and  bad  the  largest  collection  of  his  prii^ts' 
that  ever  was  formed  in  his  life-time.  Strutt  gives  340' 
as  theoumber  of  Retribrandt's  prints  ;  but  the  largest  col- 
lection known,  that  of  M.  De  Burgy,  at  the  Hague,  col- 
lected between  the  years  1728  and  1755,  consisted  in  the 
irfaetejjDcltKling  tfae  varieties,  of  €5$  prints. 
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This  great  artist  died  at  Amsterdam  ia  1 688,  or,  accord* 
iog  tt>  some,  in  1674.  Ttie  little  known  of  his  personal 
character  is  not  favourable.  He  was  extremely  fond  of 
ihoney,  and  not  very  dcrupulous  in  his  mode  of  procuring 
it.  He  is  also  represented  as  being  fcind  of  low  company  ; 
a  degrading  taste,  which  seldom  fails  to  affect  a  man's  pro- 
fession, whatever  it  niay  be,' 

REMIGIUS,  or  REMI  {St.),  a  celebrated  arohbiahop 
of  Lyons  in  the  ninth  century,  and  grand  altconer  to  the 
ehiperor  LothaHus,  succeeded  Amolo,  in  the  above  see, 
about  the  year  S53  or  8£4.  There  being  other  prelate!  of 
this  name,  we  find  some  canfusion  as  to  their  actionB  and 
writings  ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  tbis  St.  Remigius,  (vbo, 
in  the  name  of  the  churcfh  of  Lyons,  wrote  an  answer  to 
the  three  letters  of  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  and  otiibrs,  id 
which  he  defends  St.  Augustine's  doctrine  on  grace  and 
predestination,  which  he  apprehended  to  have  been  at- 
tacked by  the  condemnation  of  Godescalc.  Tbis  answer 
may  be  found  in  the  **  Vindicise  Predestinationis  et  Gra- 
tJEe,"  1650,  2  vols.  4to,  and  in  the  Library  of  the  Fathers; 
as  also  a  translation  by  the  same  author,  "  On  the  con- 
demnation uf  all  men  in  Adam,  and  the  deliverance  of 
some  by  Jesus  Christ"  He  presided  at  the  council  of 
Valence  in  the  year  855,  and  others  of  the  sariie  kind;' 
and,  after  founding  some  pious  institutions  died  Oct.  28,* 
in  the  yea^  S75.  Others  of  bis  works  are  in  the  ''Library' 
of  the  Fathers."  • 

■  REMIGIUS,  or  REMI  (St.),  a  very  celebrated  arch- 
bishop of  Rbeims,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  heir 
to  great  wealth.  He  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Rheims  abont 
the  year  460;  distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
virtue,  converted  and  baptised  king  Clovia,  and  died  about 
January  23,  in  the  year  633.  Soiiie  Letters,  and  a  Tcsta^ 
meet,  in  the  library  of  the  Fathers,  aud  in  Marlot's History 
of  Rlieims,  are  attributed  to  him,  • 

REMIGIUS  of  Auxerre,  was  a  learned  French  Bftne- 
dictine  monk  in  the  ninth  century,  and  brought  tip  m  (be' 
abbey  of  St.  Germain,  at  Auxerre,  whence  be  derived  tbiif 
appendix  to  bis  name  by  which  ^e  is  distinguished.     Hav-' 

I  PilEiagtoa. — DAa\hf'i   "  DeaCripJive   Cata1(>gu«,"   llSfi,  4to  anJ   Sto.  — - 

Strntt'ii  [>ii.'(JDn>Ty.— Gilpin's  Essay  on  t>[iat9.— ArgCDville,  vol.  111.— Sir  J. 
Keynoldt's  Wo.ls ;  .ee  lodei. 

*  Cave,  vol.  I.— Dupin. 

>  Cave,  vol.  L— fabric.  JBibl.  Lat.  Mifd.  ■ 
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Ifig  m«de  great  proficiency  in  pro&ne  and  sacred  litera- 
tprej  he  was  appoiTited  principal  teacher  in  tbe  schools 
belonging  tohisnranast^ry,  and  aFiervrards  taught  at  Rhciois 
mth.  great  reputation,  until  h^  went  to  Paris,  and  opened 
the  fiffb  public  school  in  thai!  6ity,  after  lealrning  had  sunk' 
uoder  the  ravages  of  the  Ndrmans.  His  works  are,  1. 
"  Commentarius  in  omnes  Davidis  Psaiinos,"  Cologne, 
JS36,  a  methodized  collection  of  opinton:s  from  the  fathers. 
2;  "  Enafratlohes  in  posteriores  XI.  minores  Prophetas," 
Antwerp,  1545,  with  the  "  Ccroinientaries"  of  Oecunie- 
nius  i^on  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  abd  their  Epistle^, 
and  thoiie  of  Arethas  upon  the  book  of  RevRlacioh  ;  and 
•^Eapositio  MIbsjL'."  A  "  Commerftary  upon  the  EpfstleK 
of  St.  Paul,"  has  been  also  ascribed  to  him,  but  ort  doabt- 
fui  amharity.  It  is  more  certain  that  he  left  behind  hint 
**■  A  Goimnentary  on  the  Musical  Treatise  of  Martlanus 
Capella,"  which  is  among  the  MSS.  in  (he  king  of  France's 
library.  No.  5304. ' 

RENAU  B'ELISAOARAT  (^BKnard),  an  able  navd 
sfcbitect,  wai  born  in  1652,  in  Beam,  descended  from  thd 
Ancient  honse  of  Eiisagaray  in  Nararre.  The  count  de 
Vermandois,  admiral  of  France,  engaged  his  services  in 
1679,  by  a  pension  of  a  thousand  crowns;  and  his  opinioa 
cOncemrAg  the  construction  of  ships  was  preferred  to  that 
of  M.  Dugaesne,  eren  by  that  gentleman  himrs^lf.  la 
consequence  of  this,  ■  Renau  received  orders  to  visit  Brest 
find  the  other  ports,  that  he  might  instruct  the  ship-buil- 
dersj  whose  sons  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  old  he  taught 
to  build  the  largest  ships,  which  had  till  then  required  tbe 
experience  of  tweoty  or  thirty  years.  Having  advised  the 
bombardment  of  Algiers  in  1630,  he  invented  bomb-boatS 
for  that  expedition,  and  the  undertaking  succeeded.  After 
the  admiral's  decease,  M.  Vauban  placed  M.  Renau  in  a 
situation  to  conduct  the  sieges  of  Cadaquiers  in  Catalonia, 
of  Philipsburg,  Manheim,  and  Frankendal.  In  the  midst 
of  this  tnmaltuam  Kfe  he  wrote  his  "  Tb^orie  de  la  ma- 
nceuvre  des  Vaisseaux,"  which  Was  published  1589,  Svo'. 
Tbe  king,  as  a  reward  for  M.  Renau's  services^  made  him 
captain  of  a  ship,  with  orders  that  he  should  have  free  ac- 
i:ess  to,  and  a  deliberative  voice  in  the  councils  of  the  ge- 
nerals, an  unlimited  inspection  of  the  navy,  and  authority 
io  teach  the  officefs  any  new  methods  ■  of  his  inventidn ;  (6 

'  Ceve,  i»T.  I.— Duiiio. 


which  was  added  a  pension  of  12,000  livres.    The  graiad' ' 
master  of  Malta  requested  hii  assistance  to  defend  that  , 
island  againit  the  Turks,  who  were  expected  to  besiege  "^ 
it;  hut  the  siege  not  taking  place,  M- Retiau  went  back  . 
to  France,  and  on  bis  return  was  appointed  counsellor  td 
the  navy,  and  grand  croix  of  Sl  I^aii.       tie  died  Sept.. "" 
30}  1719.'    He  had  been  admitted  an  honorary  tnember  " 
of  the  Acadetnj  of  Scieqces  In  1699.     Hd  has  left  ieverkX"^ 
■Letlers,  in  answer  to  the  objections  raised  by  Huygentf '^tl  J 
Bernouilli  against  his  Theory  ahovementioned.      H6  ftfts  ^^ 
man  of  reflection^  read  little,  hut  thought  tnilch  ■„  and,  wbjj: 
appears  a  greater  singularity,  he  meditated  mord'diee^, 
when  in  the  midst  of  company,  where  he  was  frequent^. ° 
found,  than  in  solitude,  to  which  be  seldom  tetired;  "He'\, 
was  very  short,  almost  a  dwarf,  hut  adroit,  llvety,  ^it^^ 
brave,  and  tbe  best  engineer  which  France  has  prodliced;    '. 
except  M.  de  Vauban. '  '    '       ' ,'   ^ ', 

RENAUDOT  (EusEEius),  a  French  writer,  very  learned  ' 
in  Oriental  history  and  languages,  was  born  at  Paris  in , 
1646  ;  andj  being  taught  classical  literature  by  the  Jesuits,   . 
and  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Harcourt,  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  where  he  did  ' ' 
not:  continue  long.  ^  His  father  being  first  physician  to  the  " 
dauphin,  he  was  early  introdued  to  scenes,  where  bis  part^ 
his  learning,  and  his  politeness, '  made  him  admired^    ,v^" 
reputation  was  afterwards  advanced  and  established,  hyjsfi^  ' 
veral  learned  works,  which  he  published.     In  1700,  he  at- 
tended cardinal  de  Noaitles  to  Rome;  and  received ^reat  | 
honours,  together  with  the  priory  of  Frossey  in  BretagnS^  , 
from  pope  Clement  V.     Returning  by  Florence   he  wai    " 
honbijTea  in  the  same  manner  by  the  great  duke  i  and  Was'  ^ 
also  made  a  iaiember  of  the  academy  de  la  Crusca-     On  Ijis ' 
return  to  France  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letten^  " 
and  cqmposed  a  great  number   of  learned   dissertations,    ' 
which  are  printed  in   the  "Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of^. 
Inscriptions,"  of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  well  a^  of  ttie"*' 
French  academy.     He  died  in  1720.    Voltaire  blames  btipi   '* 
for  havibg  prevented  Bayle's  dictionary  from  being  printed    ' 
in  France.     This  is  very  natural  in  Voltaire  and  Voltaire'^ 
followers ;  but  it  is  a  m^re  serious  objection  to  Renaudot^ 
that,  while  bis  love  of  learning  jnade  him  glad  to  corre^. 
spond  with  learned  ProtesUnts,  his  cowardly  bigotry  pre-  " 

>  Cluafopie,—Diat,  Hurt.  ' 
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Tented  bim  from  avowing  \he  connection.  Not  long  before 
Dr.  Pocock's  death  that  eminent  orientalist  received  a  letter 
ttqm  Renatidot,  in  which  he  professes  a  very  high  esteem 
for  the  doctor,  deaires  the  liberty  of  consulting  ni^  in  all 
the  doubts  that  should  occur  in  preparing  bis  "  Collection 
of  ^it^gies,"  &,c.  and  promises,  in  return  for  this  favour, 
to  jn^e  a  public  acknowledgment  of  it,  and  preserve  » 
pefp^tual  memory  of  the  obligation  ;  yet,  when  thettbova 
wqrk,  appearefl,  he  travelled  out  of  his  way  to  reproaqh 
Dr.  Ppcocb  with  9  mistake,  which  was  ^rhaps  the  only  one  . 
tb^,«pal|d  be  discovered  in  his  writings, 

J>^i!ap dot, bequeathed  his  -extensive  library  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Gennain  des  Pres.  His  works  are,  a  collection  of 
co^ffov'^sial  pieces  on  tbe  celebrated  work  respecting 
"  tbe, perpetuity  of  tbe  Faith;"  "  Historia  Patriarcharum 
Alel^andrlborum  Jacobitarum,"  1713,  4to,  &c.  '*  A  Col- 
lection of  ancient  Greek  and  Oriental  Liturgies,"  17I<>, 
2  vols,  4to.  "Two  ancient  Accounts  of  the  Indies,  and 
Cbifia,  wkh  learned  remarks,"  1718,  8vo.  "A.Defence^ 
of  tbe  Perpetuity  of  tbe  Faith,"  8vo,  against  Aymon's 
-  Btiqk.  Several  Dissertations  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions.  "Defense  de  I'Histoire  des  Patri- 
arches  d' Alexandria,"  12mo.  A  Latin  translation  of  "The 
Life  of  St.  Athanasius,"  written  originally  in  Arabic,  and 
inserLed  in  the  edition  of  tbia  Father's  works  by  Montfau- 
con,  &C.' 

-   RENAUpOT  (Theophrastus),  apbysician,  and  a  jnani 
'  learn,ed  in  many  i-espects,  is  said  to  bave.heei)  the  first  au- 
th6;-ofGazettes  in  France  in  1631.     He  was  born  at  Lou-  ' 
duhj'!i.ii !  1583,  and  died  at  Paris,  wberp  he  had  spent  the 
great'eW  part  of  his  life,  in.l6S3.     He  left  besides  bisGa- 
zettes,\a  continuation  of  the  "Mei-cnre  Fran^oise'*  from 
1635  tp  (643,  in  25  vols.  8vo,  the  last  aix.ofwludi  are  the' 
worst ;  bifit,  th?  most  scarce  were  published  by  Renaudo^ 
Hei  wrote  alsQ  "  AlH'^g^  de  lit  Vie  et'de  ta  mort  de  Henri, 
de  jgotifboii,  prince  de  Cond^,"   1646,,  4toi  "  La  vie  el!  la  ', 
■lo^t.fju  lytai^haldeGassipn,"   ,1647,  4i6,  and 'VThe  t'fe;  ' 
of.CJi^dinal  Michael  de  Mazarin,"  brother  of  the  *prime^ 
minister 'af:  that  name,  1648,  4to.*  ,      '  ., 

RferJt..  SeeGUlDO,  '''.'.'-., 

R^ENNidEiR,.(MiCHAEL),or,  WWopa  says,  comnionly  ' 
ca]lei4,RHA!40^it,  a  learned  divine  and  Latin  poet,  was  bora 
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io  Batiftabirei  in  1529,  aaA  educated  at  MagdAleo  coUe^^^ 
Oxford.  Here  he  took  bia  bacbelor's  degree,  in  MaKb 
ms ;  was  cboien  fellbw  Id  1 547,  »iid  afterwards  compleudl 
bu  master's  degree.  In  king  Edward'*  reign,  be  wa*  moch 
esteieined  as  a  pious  preacher,  and  learned  man ;  but  u  be 
^ad  embraced  the  retbrmed  rbligioo,  be  was  obliged  to 
ieane  ibekingdqai  on  tbe  accesaioa  of  queen  Mary,  aad 
lived  mostly  witb  some  other  English  exiles  at  StraibDrgb. 
When  quaen  Elizabeth  came  to  tbe  throne,  be  was  made 
Ipne  of  her  chaplains,  and  proved  a  zealous  champion  far 
tbe  reformation.  Wood  says  he  refused  several  pretevment^ 
aecepctng  only  a  prebend  in  tbe  church  of  Wincbsster,  and 
kbout  the  same  time  the  rectory  of  Crawley  near  ibat  city*. 
In  1561  be  was  installed  (MeceiitDr  and  prebendary  of  Uia- 
pingham  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  In  1-573,  he  toek  bis 
degrees  in  divinity,  and  in  15T5  was  made  archdeacon  df 
Winahe&ter.  In  1583,  he  bad  tbe  prebend  of  Bevalver- 
Uod,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  bestowed  oa  biimi 
He  died  Aug.  26,  1609,  aged  eigbty-uine,  aodwaa  btiried 
in  the  churab  of  Crawley,  under  the  conraiunion  labia. 
'  His  works  are,  1.  "  Carmitta  in  mortem  duorum  ffBtrmn 
Suffolctensium,  Henrici  et  Gsroli  Brandon,"  Lond.  IfiiSS, 
4to.  A  specimen  from  this  rare  volume  is  given  in  Mr. 
Bliss's  edition  of  the  "  Atbenie,"  from  a  copy  in  the  Bod-  ' 
leian.  2.  "  De  Pii  V.  et  GregorJiXIH.  furoribus  contA 
Elizabetbam  Kegtnam  Anglis,"  ibid.  1582,  Bvo. '  8.  '*  Ad 
Exhortition  to  true  love,  loyalty,  and  fidelity  to  ber  naa- 
jesby,"  ibid.  1587,  &vo,  to  which  is  added  a  treatise  against 
Treasons;  and  4.  '<  Syntagma  bortitionuin  ad  Jacobum  Ba- 
gem  Ai^lis,"  ibidi  1604,  8vo,  He  also  translated  from 
Latin  into  English,  bishop  Poynei's  "  Apology  or  Oefanoe 
of  Priests'  marriages."  Bale,  who  gives  Dr.  HeBniger  a 
high  character,  attributes  other  works  to  him,  but  withotit 
apecilying  whether  ia  MS.  or  priut ;  and-  there  are,  if  wa 
nuBttdLe  fHtt,  Honeaf  bis  MSS.  in  Bene't  college  library.* 

B£QU£NO  (Vikcente),  a  learned  Spanish  Jesuit,  vm 
born  in  Grenada  about  1780.  After  a  liberal  education,' in 
which  be  made  great  proficiency  in  philosopby  And  matfae- 
>matics,  and  discovert  much  taste  for  the  fine  art^  he 


being  a  iDBrrled  m>n,  wag  Injected  vitlt 
bom  wbiMi    qUMD  EJJEkbcUi'  migttt     lome  when.in  tb*  nn«  ^natioN. 
<  TauMr  and  Sale.— Ath.  Ox.  tdI.  I.  new  edit.— SUypc'a  life  of  Fukcr,,  p, 
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t^tirej  to  Itsljr  on  the  expulsion  of  his  order.  In  1783  be 
sent  to  the  society  typen&i  in  Madrid  fox  the  fine  arts,  9, 

.  meiDoii;  whicb  gsined  the  tir^t  prize ;  and  in  178&  be  car- 
ried off  the  prize  proposed  by  the  academy  of  Seville. 
Theve  two  raeoioirs,  which  were  printed  in  17S9,  at  Seville^ 
piet  with  the  approbation  of  all  the  foreign  literary  joqroala. 
Se  bad  already  obuined  considerable  fame  on  the  conti- 
Upat  from  bia  elaborate  work,  printed  at  Seville  in  I7€6, 
on  the  "  Roman  Antiquities  in  Spaiu,"  and  had  contributed 
yery  muob  to  Masdeu's  critical  and  literary  history  of  Spaiiij 
printed  in  !76l,  &c.  But  perhaps  he  is  bc&t  known  to 
srtiats  and  men  of  taste,  by  his  "  Saggj  sul  ristabilioaeuto 
dell'  aatica  arte  de'  Greci,  e  de'  Romani  Pittari,"  toL  I. 
Venice,  1784.  The  second  edition  of  this  elegaot  work 
was  published  in  2  vols.  8vd,  at  Parma,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Mo- 
lint  in  1787.  The  author's  object  was,  as  the  title  indi- 
cates, to  ioveatigate  and  restore  the  ancient  art  of  Grecian 
^nd  Romau  painting,  and  therefore  in  bis  tirst  volume  he 

-  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  encaustic  painting  as 
practised  by  the  ancients,  by  which  the  lustre  of  their  works 
is  preserved  to  this  day.  He  proves  that  they  not  only 
paed  the  encaustic  art  in  painting,  but  employed  it  in  var- 
nishing Uieir  statues,  and  even  their  utensils,  ships,  houses, 
&c.  After  descanting  on  the  disadvantages  that  arise  from 
pointing  in  oil,  he  discloses  the  method  of  preparing  the 
inateriaTs  employed  in  encaustic  painting,  with  the  manner 
pf  using  them;  and  substantiates  this  system  by  the  opi- 
nions of  maiiy  members  of  the  Clementine  academy  of 
B.ologne,  and  of  several  professors  of  the  academies  of  Ve- 
nice, Verona,  Padua,  &c.  also  of  others  who,  beside  him- 
self, have  tried  tbem  ;  pardcularly  at  Mantua,  where  under 
the  patronage  of  the  marquis  Bianchi,  many  pictures  were 

Eainted,  of  which  Requeno  gives  an  account.  Artists, 
owever,  have  not  in  general  been  very  forward  to  adopt 
(his  plan,  wluch,  as  the  author  explains  it,  differs  very 
tpucb  from  what  has  been  proposed  by  Count  de  Caylns, 
Cochin,  ^cbelier,  Munt2,  and  otberst  The  abb4  Requeno 
diedat  Venipe  in -1799.* 

'  RESENIUS^  (John  Paul),  a  learoad  Daaish  divine,  was 
the  son  of  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  born  in  Jutland,  Feb. 
2,  1>$61,  Afcer  his  grammatical  education,  he  went  to  the 
university  9f  Copeahageu,  and  was  afterwards  made  co- 

>  Diet,  Hist.  Supplemenl. 
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rector  of  the  aeliool  of'Vibpni^.  In  1585,  being  appoinlcd 
tutor  to  the  young  Frederick  Kosenkrantz,  he  travelled  v^ith 
bim  through  Germany,  France,  Italy,  kc.  for  seven  yeai'a, 
part  of  iwhich  we  must  suppose  was  spent  in  studying  at 
■ome  of  the  universities.  On  his  return  in  1592,  he  yrM 
appointed  philosophical  professor  in  ordinary,  and  after- 
wards extraordinary  professor  of  divinity  in  the  nnirersity 
of  Copenhagen.  In  iJ94,  having  been  created  doctor  in 
that  faculty,  be  removed  to  the  cbur  of  ordinary  professor. 
In  1606,  when  the  king,  Christiem  VI.  paid  a  visit  to  his 
relation,  king  James,  in  England,  who  had  married  his 
lister,  Resenins  accompanied  him  as  his  chaplain.  In 
1615  he  was  appointed  bisbop  of  Roschildt  in  Zealand, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  Sept.  14,  1638,  aged  seven- 
ty-seven. He  waa  a  man  of  great  liberality,  ana  bestowed 
in  the  course  of  his  life  5500  crowns  on  schools  and  hospi- 
tals. Besides  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Danish 
language,  published  in  1605 — 7,  be  published  a  great  num- 
ber of  theological  dissertations  and  sermons  in  the  same 
language ;  and  the  following  works :  "  Parva  logica,"  La.> 
tin  and  Danish,  1605,1610;  "  Institutiooes  geometricse," 
1612;  "Parva  rhetorica,"  1619;  "  Scholia  in  arithmeti- 
cam  Gemmie  Frisii,"  1611;  and  "  De  ssncta  fide  io  Deutn, 
libellns  apologeticus,"   Latin  and  Danish,   I6I4. ' 

RESENIUS  (Peter  John),  probably  of  the  same  family 
as  the  preceding,  a  counsellor  and  professor  in  Copenha- 
genj  was  bort>  there  June  17,  1625.  His  father  and  his  - 
grandfathers,  both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  were 
bishops  of  Zealand.  He  was  appointed  sub-principal  of 
the  college  of  Copenhagen  in  1646;  and  having  quitted 
that  employment  the  following  year,  he  set  out  to  visit  fo- 
reign countries.  He  studied,  during  four  years,  polite 
literature  and  law  in  the  university  of  Leyden,  after  which 
he  went  into  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  He  remained  a 
whole  year  in  Padua,  where  he  appUed  himself  chiefly  to 
the  study  of  the  civil  law  ;  was  elected  counsellor  of  the 
German  nation  in  that  city;  and  vice-syndic  of  the  univer- 
sity, in  which  quality  he  made  a  speech  in  the  senate  of 
V«iice,  and  obtained  a  privilege  for  that  university;  and 
before  be  left  Padua  he  took  bis  doctor's  degree  in  law,  tha 
1 1th  of  September,  1653.  He  returned  to  DensHirk  by  this 
way  of  Germany,  and  was  appointed  profeawr  of  morat 
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pfailcAbpfay  in  the  noiveraity  of  Copeohagen,  Novembier 
"SS,  1657,  afterwards  consul  of  that  city,  counsellor  of  the 
supreme  council ;  and  lastly,  president  of  Copenhagen, 
and  cotlnsellor  of  justice.  He  was  ennobled  ihe  IBth  of 
January,  1680,  and  created  counsellor  of  stat^  the  6tb  of 
May,  1684.  He  formed  a  very  fine  library^  %hi^h  he  lef^ 
to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  the  catalogue  ot  Wbicb 
was  printed  at  Copfinbagen,  16S5,  4ta. 
'  His  works  are,  I.  "  Edda  Snorronii  SturtesCrtiii  tripUci 
Iingu4  Islindici  &  LatinV  1665/4to.  3.  "  Eddte  Sn- 
mundiance  pars  dicta  haTahaal,  cOnlplexa  Etbicain 
OdiRi:  estqu^  &  Islaridicd  &  Latind,"  166S,  4to.  3. 
''  Eddsb  SteaiundtBHft  volitspa,  continens  Pbilosopfaiam 
Danorucn,  Norvegoruinque  antiquia^mani,  additis  Gudmun- 
di  Andrew  hlandi  ann'otatioRibus/'  1665,  and  1673,  4to.  ' 
4.  "  Inscfiptiones  Havnienses,  Latins^,  Danics,  &  Gw- 
manics;  una  cum  addita  narrationis  deTychone  Bhibeo 
diversistjue  ipuus  et  sororis  ipsius  Sophiee  Brahees  epistoJid,'* 
1668,  4to.  S.  "Jus  aulicum  vetus  Regum  Notrvegorotn^ 
dictnm  birdskraa,"  1673,  4to.  6.  "  Havnie  deline-- 
atio  lopographica  in  cere  espressa,  uni  cum  breW  partium 
&  locorum  enarratione,  Danice  &  Germanic^,"  1674.  7. 
*-*  Samsos  descriptio  &  delineatio  cum  figuris,"  1^75,  fol. 

8.  "  Friderioi'II.  Hist.  Danice  in  fdlio  cum  figuris,"   167'5. 

9,  *'  Lexicon  Idlandicutn  Oudmundi  Andrese  Islandi,  cum 
prasfatione  d6  ejuidem  vita,*"  1683,  4to.  10.  "  Leget 
Cimbrics  Valdemari  seoundi  Regis  Danici,  Germanic^,  tn- 
te'rprete  Erico  Krabbio,  ^qdite  Dauico,"  163^4,  4to.  11. 
"Leges  civiles  &  eccletiastlce  Christiaui  Securidi,"  Sue, 
1684,  4to,' 

BETZ  (John  Francis  Paul  De  Gondi),'  a  celebrated 
cardinal,  Was  born  in  1C13.  He  was  a  doctor  of  the  Sm- 
bonne,  and  afterwards  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  archbishop 
of  Paris; -and  at  length,  after  many  intri^es,  inwhichbis 
KMless  add  unbounded  ambition  engaged  hitn,  became  • 
edrdmfll.  This  extraordinary  man  has  drawnhis  own  cha- 
racter in  his  Memoirs,  which  are  written  in  a  very  unequal  ' 
manner,  but  are  genertllly  bold,  free,  animating,  and  pleas-* 
tng,  and  give  us  a  very  lively  representation  of  his  conduct. 
Ho  was  a  man  who,  fVom  the  greatest  degree  of  debauchery, 
and  still  laoguishine  under  its  consequences,  preached  to 
tbt  peofple,  and  made  himself  adored  by  them,  He  breath* 

'  More<i.~«GeB.  IHcL.~F^lMiliTIW«traA.— SMiJ  OoMMiHldm. 
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cd  BOthing  but  the  ipirit  of  faction  and  •edi^oii.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  be  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  oonapi- 
racy  against  the  life  of  cardinal  Ricbelieu.  it,  haa  beea 
■aid  tfant  be  nas  tbe  first  bishop  who  carried  on  a  war  with- 
out the  ma^  of  religion  ;  but  his  Khemei  were  to  uomc>< 
ccsaful,  tb^  be  waa  obliged  to  quit  France.  He  then 
went  into  Spain  and  Italy,  and  assiated  at  tbe  cooclave  at 
Rome,  which  raised  AlezaAder  VII.  to  tlie  pontificafee; 
bat  tjiia  pontiff  not  making  good  his  promises  to  tbe  caidi- 
D)U,  be  left  Italy,  and  went  into  Germany,  Holland,  and 
England.  After  having  spent  the  life  of  an  exile  for  fire 
or  six  years,  b&obtwied  leave  upon  certain  terms  to  retara 
to  bis  own  country;  which  was  tiie  more  safe,  as  his  friend 
cardinal  Mazarine  died  in  1661.  He  was  afterwards  at 
Rome,  and,  awisted  in  tbe  conclave  which  chose  Clement 
IX. ;  but,  upon  his  return  to  France,  gave  up  alH  tfaoagbts 
of  public  affairs^  and  died  at  Paris,  Aug.  S4,  1679.  Tha 
latter  part  of  his  life  is  said  to  have  been  tranquil  and  ex*. 
emplary.  At  this  period  be  wrote  bis  Memoirs,  m  which 
there  is  a  considerable  air  of  impartiality.  In^ordtc  to  judge 
of  this,  however,  the  reader  is  advised  to  compare  tbein. 
with  those  of  Claude  Joli,  his  private  secretary.  Bptb- 
wcoiks  have  been  pubUabed  in  English,  tbe  li»saer,iD  1774, 
4  vols,  the  latter  ui  1775,  3  vols.,  i2mo.  'Some  frieods^ 
with  whom  the  cardinal  entrusted  thsfoagiaal  MS.foedA 
mack  OB  those  passages,  where  tbey  thought  he  had  disho^ 
Qoured  himself,  in  order  to  have  them  omitted,  as  tbey 
were  in  the  first  edition ;  but  ^ey  have  since  baeu  rattamA. 
The  best  French  editions  of  the»e  Memotrs  are  those  of  Am» 
sterdam,  1719,  7  vols.  ISmo,  and  1731,  4  volsj  small  &ro. 
This  Cardinal  was  the  author  of  otiier  pieces ;- but 'these, 
being'  of  a  temporary  kind, .  wrtjtten  as  party  psniphlcts'  l» 
serv^iparticulw  purpoiMs,  are  forgotten).''   ' 

RE^UCHLIN  (.ta«N),a,lea)rned  Cernia«,«rbQC«iitrUtutied 
much  to  the.  reatorauon  of  letters  in >£jun>pe«  was  faoni. a* 
Fforzb^im  in  1450.  His  parents,  fy^oeiving  Ji)s,taiantsi 
and  turn  f«r  bec^,  were,  easily  pe«saailed  to  ^^6  bidi;a 
liberal  ediication,  and  sent  bim  to  Jfaris^  then  the  scat' of 
litarttture  in  these  westecn.paits^ iiatk  tltc  biphopof  D.uepfati|> 
where  be  studied  gramqas  wndsc  Jioanoes  a  LapiiJ^  >rbelo-^ 
ric  uwler  Gaguitms,  Gr««k  under  I'iphetaav  -atad  Hebf^w. 
umler  WiMsdl*!.,    iSeing  TetumetktA  hiitiOHacouoVBirv-bC' 

':  ■  Uonri— Diet  Hlft^-Voliaire'tKc^le^deLouiiKlV. 
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took  the  d«gre6  of  doctor  in  philosophy  at  Basil,  where  be 
Jived  Aiar  years;  then  neAt  to  Orleans  to  stody  the  law, 
and  woa' admitted  doctor  in  1479;  He  taught  the  Greek 
laagfpage  at  Orleans,  as  he  had  done  at  Basil ;  and  com- 
posed and  printed  a  granmiar,  a  lexicon,  some  vocabula- 
ries^ aod  other  works  of  alike  nature,  to  fatfititate  the  study 
of  that  language.  By  all  this  he  gained  extraordiuat-y  re* 
potation;  for,  die  knowledge  of  the  two  langnages  was  at 
that  time  so  rare  an  accooiplisbnient,  th^  it  was  actually  ' 
made  a  title  of  honour.  This  appears  from  the  following 
issaription  of  a  letter :  "  Andronicus  Contohtacas,  natione 
Gtgbcus,  utriusque  lingute  peritos,'JoaDDi  Reucblino,"  &c. 
that  is,  "  Andronicus  Cootoblacas,  a  Greek,  skilled  in  both 
languages,  to  John  Reuchlin,"  &c. 

After  some  time,  Eberhard,  count  of  Wirtemberg,  being 
to  ■aaik/%  'the  tonr  of  Italy,  Reucblin  was  chosen  among 
others  to  auend  bim ;  chieSy  because,  during  his  residence 
in  Fninoe,  behad  corrected  his  own  German  pronunciation 
of  iJh  Latin,'  which  appeared  so  rude  and  savage  to  tbe  Ita- 
liftili.  They  were  handsomely  received  at  Florence  by  Lo- 
rsnzo  de  Medicis,  the  father  of  Leo  X.  and  became  ac- 
qminted  with  many  learned  men  there,  as  Chalcoadyfas, 
Ficiaas,  PoUUan,  Picus  earl  of  Mirsndula,  Ace.  They  pro- 
oeded  to  Rome,  where-  HennoJaus  Barbaras  prevailed 
with  Reucblin  to  change  his  name  to  Capnio,  which  signi- 
fiea  -tbe  same  in  Greek  as  Reucblin  does  in  German  ;  that 
ii^'  trntdte.  Comit  Eberhard  entertained  so  great  an  esteem 
for  O&pnio, -so  he  was  afterwards  called,  that,  upon  his  re- 
tiim  to  Genoany,  -he  made  bim  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
FfodericIII.;  who  conferred  many  honours  upoii  him,  and 
Owde  him  many  presents.  He  gave  him-  in  partionlar  an 
aacient  Hebrew  manuscript  bible,  very  neatly  written, 
with  tbe  text  and  paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  &c.  Frederic 
daed  in  )493 ;  mnd  Capnio  retarned  to  count  Eberhard, 
1^0  died  abo  about  Uiree  months  after  the  empnor :  when, 
an  osurpation  aucoeeding,  Capnio  was  banished.  He  re- 
tired to  Worms,  and  continued  bis  studies;  but  tbe  elector 
Palatine,  having  a  oaose  to  defend  at  Rome  some  lime 
afocr,  -sdested  bim  as  tbie  lAiiest  man  for  bis  purpose ;  ssd 
accordingly,  in' 1498,  Capnio  made  an  oration  before  tbe 
pope  and  cardinals  concerning  tbe  rights  of  the  Gertnut 
princaa,  and  the  pririleges  of  tbe  G^man  chirrehe*.  He 
remained  more  than  a  year  at  Rome ;  and  bad  so  much  lei- 
sure as  to- perfect  himself  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  noder  Ab- 
L  2 
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diai,  a  Jew,  and  alio  in  the  Greek  under  Argyropylus.  He 
had  8oine  trouble  in  bU  old  age  by  an  unbappy  difference 
with  the  divines  of  Cologne,  occaaidned  by  a  Jew  naOied 
prefferkorn.  This  man,  of  whom  we  have  already  given  a 
brief  account  (see  PpEFPEncotiK),  to  shew  bi>  zeal  for 
Christianity,  advised  that  all  the  Jewish  bodks,  escept  ihe 
Bible,  should  be  burnt;  but  the  Jews  having  prevailed  on 
the  emperor  to  allow  them  to  be  examined  first,  Capnio, 
who  was  universally  acknowledged  to  excel  in  this  bind  of 
learning,  was  appointed  by  the  elector  of  Mentz,  utider 
the  authority  of  the  emperor,  to  pass  a>judgment  upon  these 
writings.  Capnio,  who  had  too  much  good  sense  to  adopt, 
in  its  full  extent,  tbl^  wretched  policy,  gave  it  a#  his  opi- 
nion, that  no  other  books  should  be  destroyed,  but  those 
which  were  found  to  be  written  expressly  against  Jesus 
Christ,  lest,  with  the  Jewish  books  on  liberal  arts  ai]d  sci- 
ences, their  language  itself,  so  important  to  the  ciiarch, 
should  perish.  This  opinion  was  approved  by  the  emperor, 
and  the  books  were  by  his  authority  restored  to  the  Jews. 
Pfefferkorn  and  his  supporters  were  exceedingly  enraged 
gainst  Capnio,  and  pursued  him  with  invectives  and  accu- 
sations even  to  the  court  of  Rome.  His  high  reputation  in 
tlie  learned  world,  however,  protected  biin ;  antl  bigotry 
met  with  a  most  mortifying  defeat  in  hia  hooporabte  ac- 
quittal. 

The  spleen  of  the  ecclesiastics  against  Capnio  was  stiU 
further  increased  by  a  comedy  abounding  with  keeii- satire, 
which  this  writer,  whose  genius  was  not  inferiioi;  to  bis 
learning,  produced ;  the  chief  design  of  which"  rflii  to  ex- 
pose the  ignorance  of  the  monks.  It  was  at  first  t>i>ly  cir- 
culated in  manuscript,  but  afterwards  found  its  ^}^nta 
the  press^  and  was  published  in  1 507 .  In  tbe  tatter  part  of 
his  life,'  the  adversaries  of  Capnio  bad  top  milcb  "reason  to 
exult  over  him  ;  for  notwithstanding  all  his  leariiing  and 
celebrity,  he  was  scarcely  able,  by  teaching  the  Greek  aCid 
Hebrew  languages  (whicli  he  did  in  several  different  scfaools)- 
to  preserve  himself  from  absolute  want;  nor  muatit1>e 
forgot  that  he  was  tb^  prt^ceptor  of  Melancthon.  fie  sp^nt 
bis  last  days  at'Trehirigen,  where  he  died  in  li22.\  His 
fficuUies,  which  were  naturally  vigorous,  were  cnlttvated 
with  great  ii,idlistry.  '  His  mind  was  richly'^tored~wfth'^ari- 
ous  erudition,  anti  bis  character  was  eminently  distinguished 
by  probity  and  urbariitj-  His  pfiiicipairVit(«:^A*Wtfi»  l-.**  ■An 
£pitoQi&of  tbeHMCory^of  the  fotir  fimptrtM^"  tlii^SM^ife 
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of  CoDstantine  tlie  Great,"  from  Eusebiui ;  "  De  Verbo 
mirifico,"  **  De  Arte  Cabalistica,"  and  '*  Letters  from 
learned  men,"  Zurich,  1356.  He  is  alto  supposed,  but 
unjustly,  to  have  been  the  chief  author  of  the  celebrated 
work,  entitled  "  Epistolw  Obscurorum  Virorum."' 

REVES  (James  de),  or  Revius,  a  learned  Dutch  divine, 
)be  son  of  a  burgumascer  oi  Deventer,  was  born  in  1586, 
and  educated  at  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Franeker.  In 
1 6 1 0  he  travelled  into  France  for  farther  improvement,  and 
reside^  two  years  at  Saumur,  Rochelle,  aod  Orleans. 
Hasipg  talten  orders,  he  was,  in  1641,  chosen  principal 
and  first' professor  of  the  theological  college  of  the  states 
of  Holland  and  West  Friesland  at  Leyden.  He  died  at 
Leyden  in  1658,  at  the  age  of  72.  His  works  are  very 
numerous ;  the  principal  are,  "  Belgicarum  Ecclesiastica' 
rum  Doctrtna  et  Ordo,"  &c. ;  "  Historia  PontiBcum  Ro- 
manorum  contracta/et  ad  Annum  1032  continuata;"  "I>a- 
ventrifB  illustratEe,  sive  Historiee  Urbis  Daventriensis," 
Lib.  vi.  1651,  4to.  He  also  published  an  improved  edition 
of  "  Tbe  Book  of  Psalms,"  in  Dutch  verse,  by  Peter  Da- 
ihvniis,  and  he  was -concerned  in  revising  the  Dutch  ver- 
sioB  of  tbe  Old  I'estament,  which  was  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1637.' 

REVICKZkV,  or  REVITSKY  (Count  Charles),  a 
German  statesman,  but  more  known  as  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  bibliographer,  was  born  in  Hungary  Nov.  4,  ■ 
1737.  Among  his  otlwr  diplomatic  appointments  he  re- 
sided fof  sqme  years  in  London  as  envoy  from  the  Imperii 
courts  and  afterwards  in  a  private  capacity.  He  died  at 
Vienna  in  August  ,1793. 

With  great  judgment,  and  at  a  considerable  expence, 
be  collected  .a  library  most  rich  in  scarce,  valuable,  and 
beautiful  hook^  and  obtained  siicb  fame  in  this  depart- 
.roeni  of  literature,  as  to  be  ranked  with  the  Vallieres, 
Pineilis,  and  Lomenies  of  the  day.  Of  this  excellent  Ji- 
Wary,  he  printed  a  descriptive  catalogae  under  tbe  title  of 
"  Bibliotheca  Grsoa  et  Latina,  complectens  auctores  fere 
qwnes  Grncise  et  Laiii  veteris,  &c  cum  delectu  editionum 
tiim  primariarnm,  principum,  et  rarissimarum,  quum  etiam 
optimarumi  flplendidissimarum,  atque  nitidissimarum,  quas 
Usui  mei'pantvi  Pebiebous  Deltophilus,"  Berlin,    1784, 

'  '>  If eliAior  Aduir-NtoiroB,  toL  XXV.— Hodjda  Oroeii  UhntribM.— !>«• 
^  •  ITwmm,  vol.  XHt— FoppM  pibt  B«l|.— MmwI. 
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I794»  Sto.  To  tome  of  these  catalogues  mem  prefiltd  a 
letter  to  M.  L.  A.  D.  i,  t.  Oeoina,  and  a  preface.  Tbres  ^ 
supplements  to  this  caUlogue  were  afterwards  published  by 
bim,  which  are  not  easily  procarable.  -  Aithougb  the  su- 
perlatives iu  the  tii)e  smack  a  liule  of  the  ilet^er,  rather 
than  the  private  gentlemau,  the  count  has  not  exceeded 
the  botinds  of  truth,  and  perbi^M  few  men  were  beUer 
qualified  to  form  a  collection 'deserving  of  such  pmte. 
With  the  boundless  zeal,  be  bad  also  the  extensive  know*  ' 

ledge  of  a  collector,  and  understood  and  spdce  readily  the 
principal  ancient  and  modern  languages.  His  frequent 
removes  made  him  acquainted  with  every  public  uid  pri- 
vate library  on  the  continent ;  and  he  never  missed  an  op^ 
portunity  to  add  to  bis  collection  whatever  .was  niost  curi- 
ous and  valuable  at  sales,  or  bookiellers*  shops.  This 
library  is  now  in  England,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  noUe- 
man  who  knows  its  value,  and  whose  own  library  at  pre> 
sent  exceeds  that  of  any  subject  in  Europe.  When  'omiot 
Revickzky  came  to  London,  he  made  an  offer  to  earl 
Spenser  to  dispose  of  the  whole  collection  to  his  lordship. 
What  the  terms  were  is  variously  reported.-  It  seeaos 
agreed,  however,  that  it  was  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
immediately,  and  an  annuity,  which  last  the  count  did  not 
live  long  to  enjoy.  The  count:  was  himself  an  author,  and 
published  the  "  Odes  of  Hafez*"  known  here  by  BJcWrd- 
son's  translation ;  a  treatise  on  Turkish  tactics ;  and  aa 
edition  of  Petronius,  Berlin,  1785,  8v(^  formed  on  the 
editions  of  Burm^n  and  Antonius. '  , 

REYHER  (Sahuel),  a  German  lawyer  and  matbemali- 
cian,  was  born  Aprit  19,  1635,  at  Schleusingen-io  the  county 
of  Henoeberg,  and  was  educated  at  Leipsio  and  Leyilen. 
He  was  afterwards  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young  prince 
of  Cotha,  then  professor  of  matbematica  at  Kiel,  1655, 
and  some  years  after  professor  of  law  in  the  same  place* 
where  he.  died  Nov,'22,  1714,  being  then,  eounsellor  to  I 

the  duke  of  Saxe  Gotba,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  i 

of  Sciences  at  Berlin.  .  Reyher  translated  Euclid's  works  | 

into  German  with  algebraical  demonstrations,  and  wrote  \ 

several  works  in  Latin,  among  which,  that  entttlied  "  Iik- 
thesis  Biblica,"  and  a  very  curious  Dissertation  en  tbe  In> 
■criptions  upon  our  Saviour's  croas  and  the  bout  «f.  bis 
crucifixion,  are  particularly  esfeemed.* 
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BEYNEAU  (Charles-R£ne),  conamonly  called  FatbCE 
Hsjinesu,  a  Doted  French  mathematician,  was  bom  at 
JSrisna,  in  the  province  of  Anjou,  in  l&SS.  At  twenty 
ytmra  v£  age  be  eDtered  himself  in  ihe  iongr^ation  of  tbie 
Ooatory  at  Pans,  and  was  soon  after  sept,  by  bis  luperiorsa 
fe».Madi  pbil«eopby  at  Pezenas,  and  then  at  Toulon.  His 
enqtbymeat  requiring  aorae  acquaintance  with  gaometry, 
Iw.coctracteda  great  afiection  for  this  science,  which  ha 
•uHivated  uid  improved  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  he  waa 
called  to.ARgen  in  1633,  to  till  the  mathematical  chair ; 
and  the  academy  of  Angers  elected  him  a  member  in. 1694.  ' 

ill  this  oooDpation  Father  Reyueau,  not  content  vrith 
making  himself  master  of  every  thing  worth  koowtng, 
wbteh  tbe  modern  analysis,  so  fruitful  in  sublime  specala- 
tions'  and  ingenious  discoveries,  bad  already  produced, 
umtertook  to  reduce  into  one  body,  for  tbe  use  of  bis  scbo- 
huB,  the  principal  theories  scattered  here  and  there-  in 
Nie*taD,  I>eBcarteq,  Leibnitas,  fiernouilli,  tbe  Leipsic  Acta, 
ihe  Aiemmrs  of  tbe  Paris  Academy,  and  in  other  works; 
treasures,  which  by  being  so  widely  dispersed,  proved 
mnch  less  naefnt  than  they  otherwise  might  have  been. 
The  fruit  of  this  undertaking,  was  bis  "  Analyse  Deraoo- 
lir£e,"  or  Analysis  Demoostrated,  which  be  published  in 
1708,  2  vols.  4to.  He  gare  it  the  name  of  "  Analyua 
QMmonstrated,"  because  he  demonsUrates  in  it  several  me- 
thods which  had  not  been  handled  by  tbe  authors  of  then, 
with  aufficieot  perspicuity  and  exactness..  The  book  was 
so  well  ^proved,  that  it  soon  became  a  maxioi)  at  least  in 
FraiHx^  chat  to. 'follow  bim  was  tbe  best,  if  not  tbe  only 
-way,  to  make  any  extraoniioary  progress  io  tbe  mathenu-" 
tiofr;  and  he  was  considered  as  the  iint  master,  as  the, 
Euclid  of  tbe  sublime  geometry. 

Reyneau,  after  thus  giving  lessons  to  those  who  under- 
stood something  of  geometry,  tbougbt  proper  to  draw  up 
some  for  such  as  were  utterly  unacquainted  with,  that 
•eieisce.  This  produced  in  1714,  a  volume  in  4to,  on  cal- 
colatioo,  under  the  title  of  "  Science  da  Calcut  des  Gran* 
deura,"  of  which  the  then  censor  royal,  a  very  intelligent 
and  impartial'  judge,  says,  in  bis  approbation  of  it,  that 
4*  though  several  books  had  already  appeaced  upon  tbe 
same  subject,  such  a  treatise  as  that  before  him  was  still 
wanting,  as  in  it  every  thing  was  handled  in  a  manpgr  suf- 
ficiently extensive,  and  at  me  same  time  with  all  possible 
exactness  and  perspicuity.**     In  fact,  though  most  braticbet 
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o^die  mathematics  f»d  been  well  treated  of  before' that 

period, '  there  were  yet  no  good  element!,  even  of  practktit 
geometry.  Tliose  who  knew  no  more  than  what  prectwly 
Buch  a  boob  ought  to  contain,  knew  too  litt)e  to  complete 
a  good  one ;  and  those  that  knew  more,  thought  tben- 
Belvea  probably  above  the  task,  for  which  ReyAeau  was'well 
qualified.  In  1 7 1 6  he  waa  admitted  into  the  royat  acadeavy 
of  sciences  of  Paris,  as  what  was  ihen  called  a  free  asso- 
ciate. The  works  already  mentioned  are  all  be  published 
except  a  small  piece  on  "  Logic."  Ho  left,  however,  in 
MS,  materials  for  a  second  volume  of  bis  "  Science  du 
Calcul."  He  died  much  regretted,  as  be  bad  always  been 
hi^ly  respected,  in  17i28,  atthe  ageof  seventy-two.' 

REYNOLDS  (Edward],  an  English  prelate  of  great 
eminence  and  talents,  the  son  of  Austin  Reynolds,  one  of 
the  customers  of  Southampton,  was  bom  therein  Noveaa- 
her  1599,  and  educated  at  the  free-school,  nt  iStB  he 
became  post-master  of  Mertoti-coUege,  Oitford,  and  io 
1680  probationer-fellow,  for  which  preferment  be  irat  in- 
debted to  his  proficiency  in  the  Greek  language,  and  bis 
talents  as  a  disputant  and  orator.  After  be  had  taken  bit 
master's  degree  he  went  into  orders,  and  was  made  preacher 
atf^incoln's-inn,  where  be  acquired  much  popdiantj.  Hq 
also  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Braynton  in  Northamp^ 
tonshire.  Finding  himself  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  the 
breach  that  was  to  be  made  in  the  church  at  least,  if  not 
the  state, '  when  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1642,  be  joined 
th^^resbyterian  party,  andin  1643  was  nominated  one  of 
thaa!isembly  of  divines,  took  the  covenant,  and  frequently 
preacKfd  before  the  Iqng  parliament.  That  he  was  in  theic 
e^es  a^^n  of  high  consideraHon,  appears  front  their  itam-  - 
ing  him,  in  September  164$,  one  of  the  seven  divines  all- 
tborii^^ci  by  parliament  to  go  to  Oxford,  and  to  preach  in 
any  cti^rch  of  that  city,  in  lieu  of  the  preachers  appointed 
bj  theiiniversity.  ■      m 

'  In  this  mission  he  and  his  colleagues  were'  at  first  iirtec- 
rUf^ed  by  certain  enthusiasts  amot^  the  soldiert,  headtod 
^fioe  Erhury,  who  maintained  th^t' the 'ordination  df  thMa 
^vinea  was  unlawful,  and  that  no' Ordination  #Ets -necesBiflry 
for  ftiiy  man  who  had  gifts.  This  Was  a '  ftivcnirrte  topic  iw 
those  days,  and  is  not  yet  exhaustfed.  In  the  foliowing  yeM 
he  was  nominated  to  the  more  obnoxious  office-  ofofieof 

>.-    '  '       *  M»ttbft  Biog.  PtnloL— BtfWn'i  Dict,*-U4mi. 
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:  the  visttoasi  the.unirersity,  and  in  Feb.  1648  was  choaen 
Tk^-obwicelior,  on  the  recommendalion  of  the  earl  of 
Potnttroke,  t^n  cbancellor  of  the, university.  In  this  last 
offifie  be  was  to  continue  uniil  August  1649.  He  was  alst^ 
bjTia  joiaoidatfe  from  parlianient,  which  now  was  supreme  in 
4II,  joauera,  created  t).  D.  In  Mar.ch  1648  bfi  ivas  spr 
punted  dean  of  Christ  church,  in  the  roon)  of  Pr.  Fell, 
wito.wa«  ejected  with  no  common  degree  of'viol^nce,  Mrs. 
Fell  and  her  family  being  literally  dragged  out  of  the 
deanery  bouse  by  forae.  Dr.  Reynolds  being  admitted  into 
office  in  form,  Wood  says,  "  ninde  a  polite  and  accorate 
owion/'  in  Latio,  in  which  "  he  spoke  very  modestly  6( 
faimseir,  and  bow  difficult  it  was  for  a  man  that  had  se* 
questeted  bioiself  from  secular  employments  to  be  called 
W  government,  etipecially  to  sit  at  the  stern  in  these  rough. 
attd  UovbleMMue  times ;  but  since  he  had  subjected  himself 
t»  ttioee  that  have  autboriiy  to  command  him,  be  did  de-^ 
sire.tbat  good  example  and  counsel  might  prevail  more  ia 
tint  relbi'matioa  than  severity  and  punishments." 

N(rtjW>t^ptanding  his  apting  wjth  his  brother-visitors  19 
all  t^e  changes  and  ejectments  they  brought  about  ii)  tbp 
iMMWenity,  h6  at  length  refused  the  engagement  "  to  l)e 
true  aiid  faiibful  to  the  commonwealth  af  Englant),  as  esta- 
blished without  a  King  and  a  House  of  Lords,"  and  there- 
Sote  was  in  his  turn  ejected  from  his  deanery,  in  1651, 
He  lived .afteriya.cds  mostly  in  London,  and  preached  there, 
fpvioar  of  St.  Lawrence- Jury.  On  the  prospept  of  the 
MBt^ratioD  be  joined  with  general  Monk,  to  bring  in  the 
llWigi  using  bis  ioterest  for  that  purpose  in  London,  wkere 
be  waa  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  presbyterian  party.  Or. 
Piertie,  ia.  Lt^intrpduciiun  to  bis  *'  Divine  Purity  defend- 
edi"  Bays  be  was  a  person  of  great  authority  as  well  as 
£line  aoong  the  Calvinists. 

.,  Wben  the  secluded  members  were  admitted  again  to 
parliament,  they  restored  him  to  his  deanery  of  Christ- 
cbwixfat  in  May  1639.  And  in  May  following,  1660,  b^ 
with  Mr.  £dmund  Calamy,  was  made  chaplain  to  bis  ma. 
jesty,  then, at  Canterbury.  After  this  he  preached  several 
lives  before  the  King  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  tai 
W  tbe  latter  end  of  June,  being  desired  to  quit  his  deanery^ 
he.  waa  the  next  month  elected,  by  virtue  of  the  king'a 
letter,  warden  of  Merton-college,  and  was  consecrated 
bisbt>p  of  Norwich  Jan.  6,  the  same  year.  Sir  Thomas 
Bn>wne>  who  knew  him  weU,  gives  hin  tbe  character  of  ^ 
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ptraon  «f  mgular  af^bility,  meeknesi,  and  huaility,  of 
gntt  leat^ing,  a  frequent  prexcher,  and  cooBtant  resideiic. 
But  a  mure  fiill  account  of  our  aotbor  i>  given'  in  a  funeral 
•ermon  preached  at  Norwicb  by  tbe  reverend  Mr:  Riveley, 
m  Ju)y  167S,  in  whicb  his  character  as  a  man  of  piety  aid 
learning,  and  as  a  divine  and  prelate,  is  highly  praiied. 
Wood,  in  bis  **  Atbenie,"  says  he  was  "  a  person  of  e%~ 
cctjent  parts  and  endowments,  of  a  very  good  wit,  fancy, 
ai)d  judgment,  a  great  divine,  and  much  esteemed  by  all 
parties,  for  his  preaching,  and  fluid  style."  In  his  "  An- 
nala"  he  is  int:line(l  to  be  less  faTourable.  It  was  perhaps 
naturally  to  be  expected  that  one  who  liad  taken  so  aotive 
afnrt  in  the  revolutionary  changes  of  the  tiinesy  and  yc« 
afterwards  accepted  a  bishopric,  should  not  be  much  a 
favowrite  with  either  party.  Wood  also  insinuates  that 
Dr.  Reynolds  was  much  under  the  government  of  hia  wi£e, 
whom  he  calls  "  covetous  and  insatiable,"  and  concludes 
in  these  words:  "  In  this  I  must  commend  him,  that  he 
bath  been  a  benefactor  (thongh  not  great)  to  Aierton-coi- 
lege,  that  gs^-e  him  all  bis  andemical  education  (for  which 
M  some  manner  the  society  hath  shewed  themselves  grate- 
M),  and  'tia  very  probable  that,  greater  he  would  have 
been,  if  aot  hindered  by  his  beloved  consort.'.' 

Dr.  RoynoMs  assisted  at  the  Savoy  conference,  and  on 
the  first  day,  accorditig  to  Neal,  spoke  rouoh  for  abate- 
ments  and  moderation,  "  but  afterwards  sitting  aniong  tbe 
InahopB,  b&  only  spoke  now  and  then  a  qualifying  word, 
but  was  heartily  grieved  for  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  con- 
ference." Tbe  same  author  sBys  that  he  was  "prevailed 
with  to  dccopt  u  bishopric  on  the  terms  of  the  king's  de- 
claration, which  Dover  took  place."  But  another  -of  his 
biographers  says,  "  His  education  gave  him  no  prejudice 
to  monarchy  or  episcopacy  ;  and  when  a  man  can  ad- 
vance himself  vrith  a  good  conscience,  why  may  be  not 
leave  tt^hat  interest  only  had  engaged  him  ii)  i  Let  thetn 
tliat  blame  bis  last  turn,  justify  him,  if  they  can,  in  the 
former.  He  *as  now  submitting  to  authority,  h*\(«ver  be 
bad  opposed  it.  Tbeir  standing  out,  and  keeping'  upa 
aehism,  when  they  were  put  upon  nothing  but  what  they 
owned  iadiflerent,  has  a  worse  look  than  -  raturntng  from 
Vrong  to  right,"  &c.  Dr.  Reynolds,  however,  after  the 
government  was  completely  re-established,  beoane  a  con- 
stant resident  in  bis  diocese,  and'  mixed  no  mare-  with 
t&irs- of  states     Ha  died  at  tbe-episcopal'pabice  at'Nar- 
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wicb  Jut  16,  1676,  ftged  seveDty-sif .  Hewts  'huriedat 
die  uppei  «ttd  of  tlie  cbapel  (built  by  hiaaadf  in  1«6S) 
Joiauig  to  the  bishop's  palace  in  Norwicb.  Over  his  grave, 
fiooB  after  his  death,  whs  fastened  to  the  wall  a  marble 
Jable,  on  whicb  bis  epitaph  in  Latin  was  eiigntT^n. 

His  worits  are,  '.'  The  Vanity  of  the  C(Bauu«,"  on 
Ecdes.  i.  14.  "  Sinfolness  of  Sin,"  en  Rom.  vii.  Bfaod 
on  vi.  12.  "Use  of  the  Law,"  on.Boof].  vii.  13.  ^  Life 
of  Cbrist,"  on  I  John,  v.  12.  "  An  Explication  of  the  et 
Psalm."  "  MeditatioDi  on  the  Holy  Sacrament  oftbe. 
Lord's  last  Sapper."  *'  Explication  of  the  14  Chapter  of 
Hosea,  in  seven  Humiliation  Sermons."  "  A  Treatise  of 
the  Passions  and  Faculties  of  the  S()ul  of  Man ;"  all  or  mott 
of  which  having  been  printed  several  times  in  4to,  were 
otdlected  in  one  large  folio  at  London  in  1658,  with  tbe 
anthoi^s  portrait,  and  went  by  the  name  of  "  Bbhop  Rtiy- 
nolds's  Wurits."  They  were  much  bought  up,  tvad  Mid 
recommended  by  men  of  several  perauasimis ;  and'  are 
written  in  a  style  ssperior  to  the  gener^ity  of  works  of 
divinity  in  that  age.  "Thirty  Sermons"  preached' on 
several  occasions,  between  1634,  and  his  death,  sone 
of  which  had  been  printed  several  timei,  were  reprinted 
in  the  second  edition  of  bis  works,  at  London,  1679,  folio. 
Among  them  is  his  Latin  Sermon  preached  at  Oxon.  1649* 
entitled  "  Anunalia  Homo,"  on  1  Cor.  ii.  14.  He  also 
wrote  the  "  Asiembly  of  Divines*  Aanotations,"  on  Ecole- 
nwtes,  which  were  so  much  admired  tbat  many  icamed 
men  of  ,tbe  presbyierian  persuasion,  wished  that  ibi  rest 
had  been  sU  wrote  parifilo  H  ervditione.  He  also  %vaa  the 
■other  of  the  "  Epistolary  Preface  to  William.Bailee'B  Cor- 
reptory  Correction,"  &c.  of  some  notes'Of  Thoraaa  Pierce 
ooaceming  Cod's  decrees,  esp^ielly  of  reprobation;  which 
book,  with  the  J^pistolary  preiaca,  a  seooiVd  of  Tbomas 
Whitfield,  and  a  ibird  of  Daniel  Cawdrey,  sometime  of 
Cambridge,  wete  printed  at  London,  1656,  4to.  He  is 
.also  said  xo  -be  the  author,  of  "  The  humble  Proposalvof 
sundry  learned,  pious  Divines  within  tfais'Kingdom,  con- 
cerning tbe  engagement  intended  to  be  imposed  om  tbem 
for  their  sobscriptiona,"  London,  \SBO,  tto.-  One  sheet 
was  published  in  December  lfi4».  John  Dney  pub- 
lished an  ai»i»er,  entitled  i"  JuBt  Re-proposals  to.  bom* 
ble  Proposals :  or,  an  impartial  consideration  of,"  &c. 
London,  1 650,  4to,  four  sheets.  Audit  is  probable  that  be 
wrote  several  other  things  besides  those  above-mentifttied ; 
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psrttcqlarly  liii  "  Mediutiooi  on  ibe  Fall  of  TmUr,^  « 
#^rt  Ur^hrcir  never  inserted  in  sny  of  the  folio  edi(ipas, 
. .  Of,Uie  family  of  biahop  Reynolds  we  find  meoiioa  «f  bis 
tttn  EowARDy  wb&  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  a 
tellow  of  MogdolenrcoUege,  Oxford^  archdeacon  of  Nor- 
.«icbf  and.  prebendary  of  Worcester.  He  was  also  for  forty 
years  rector  ef  St.  Peter's  Nortbampten,  and  died  in  hit 
•ixty-ninth  year,  June  sit,  16if8.  He  was  buried  in  Kin^s- 
iborpe  church,  itiepr  Nortbampton,  where  U  a  noouineol 
Und  inswiption  to  his  memory.  Dr.  Kuigbt  saysj  be  was 
*^  8  very  able  and  judicioat  diviae,  and  a  very  worthy  son 
of  so  foed  a*  father."  Some  notices  of  two  of  the  buhop'a 
deaceodaDta  may  he  found  in  Cumberland's  life. ' 
.  REYNOLDS  (Henry  Revell),  a  late  eminent  phyair 
jciao,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  Sept.  26, 
l-fiSi.and  bis  father  having  died  about  a  month  before, 
tit9  cave  o|,him  devolved  on  bis  maternal  great-unole  and 
.godf4th^>  Mr.  Henry  Revell,  of  Gainsborough ;  by  whom 
'  £«t  iwra^^.vSBt,  at  an  eaxly  age,  to  a  school  at  Beverley  in 
Yior^bir^.  tjiea  in  great  repute  under  the  government  of 
SljCi  VVu4tN-  Having  early  wbewn  a  disposition  foe  bis  pro- 
.jf^ioot  fai^vflcle  placed  him,  at  the  ^e  of  eighteen,  as  a 
ceongftyter  Bt  Lincoln  college,  Oxford.  It  was  in  the.se- 
flQn4  S^'  ^^  '*''  ■'^sidence  at  this  university  tliat  he  bad 
Ito  nwfprtune  to  lose  bis  uncle  and  beoet^tor,  the  lOje- 
IBprjF  of  ,frhain  was  ever  cherished  by  him-withapioiis  and 
gr*^!s6.i)-.afFection,  and  who  left  him  a  small  landed  property 
io  ^JiifwlB^iret  by  whi,ch  be  was  enabled  to  pros^ute  the 
ot^ect  thfl  he.  twd  in  view.  He  continued  atQxford  till 
the  early  part  of  1766,  when,  in  order  to  the.obtoj^og.of 
his. , iftedical  degrees  sooner,  be  was  atlmitte^,  by  '»,!&*« 
Jectrntifom  Owm^,  ad  etn4em  to  Trinity  collie,  Cam- 
bridge^  and  be  kept  a  term  ^  tbatuuiveirsify..  {i|  the 
miotnerof  thtsyear  he  livent  to  £dinb)jygb, ,  and  lesi^ed 
tbeie  tfioyears,  and  after  attending  a  coi^rte  f^iUii^dicBl 
swdies^jreturned  in  17.68  to  Cambridge,  r^ei)^-the  T^i^ee 
of  bachelor  of  physic  being  cqnferre^  Mpou  h|mnl)¥.^°' 
tftLondontSnd  attended  as. pupil  at  the  ]^idd)ese^  l)i|spital. 
,Tb(>  folJowifle  year  be  became,  a  wswiev*  WJ^i«»n-« 
GoiWfbrd;  and  mai^ried  Misa  Wilsqn,,  in^.tha  <^oat^  of 
April  1770.     By  the  adyice,  baweve^  (^  bis  f^ien'l>'  Dr. 

'  <  iitk.  Oi.   vat.  11— Wood'*  Aniuli.— Neal'i  Puritinil— Geat.   Maf;  nL 
UOnrill.  p.  MV— IJ'**  of  Enfliib  Bi(t>opi,  1733,  SfQ,  bj'Silnuin.— KDighf* 
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Hnckj  ftfterwtrdB  Dr.  Huck,  Saundera,  he  settled  io  Loa- 
doD,  in  Lamb's  Conduit'Street,  in  the  Bumnier  of  1773. 
The  next  year  be  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phytic  at 
Cambridge,  and  wts  immediately  afterwards  tilected  phy- 
iieim  to  the  Middleiex  hospital.  In  1774  ht  vtu  ehortB 
a  /ellowi  add  at  the  same  time  a  censor,  of  die  eollege  of 
physicians.  He  soon  became  the  object  of  partieQiar  iia<- 
tice  and  regard  by  the  eminent  physicians  of  tbilt  day,  doc- 
tors Huck,  Fotbergill,  and  air  Richard  Jebb;  and  the  b^k 
opinion  which  the  latter  gentleman  bad  formed  of  bla  pro- 
fessional abilities,  and  personal  character  and  maoders, 
and  the  consequent  expression  of  that  opiniaa,  and  recom* 
mendation  of  Dr.  Reynolds  to  his  majestyj  inre  die  ori- 
ginal cause  of  his  being  called  into  attendBnCe  upoft  the 
king  in  thfe  memorable  period  of  1788.  In-  1776  tie  was 
appointed  to  speak  the  Harreian  oration ;  and,  ritboMgh 
hh  nriidesty  would  not  suffer  him  to  print  it,  it  baa  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  most  tbinicat  . 
oftbese  harangues.  In  ihe  course  of  ity  h&  exactly  do^ 
scribed  (hat  mode,  which  he  ever  observed,  of  perraMiing 
the  various  duties  of  his  profession,  and  of  dispenahiig^  iia 
various  benefits.  In  1777  Dr.  Reynolds  wa«  elcKMd  pby- 
aician  to  St  ThoAiaa's  hospital ;  and  from  ttvis  period  hit 
business  gradually  increased,  till,  in  the  progress  of  a  few 
years,  be  attained  to  the  highest  fame  ami  practlee  in  bis 
profession.  In-  every  successive  illnets  of  our  revered  to- 
Vereign  since  17S8,  Dr.  Reynolds's  attendance  on  bit  ma- 
jesty was  alwmys  required;  and  his  public  examkmtiAns 
before  parliament  are  recorded  proofs  of  hil-brg;h  meritt  at 
n  physician,  a  gentleman,  and  a  scholar;  wMe  fafs  ap- 
pokicments  to  the  situations  of  physician  extraordinary  to 
the  king  in  1797,  and  physician  in  ordinary  ih  ISOS,  evince 
tbe  estimation  in  which  his  sovereign  held  bts  ofaaractn: 
and  his  services.  When  be  was  cxjled  tiito  atte*da(ice  at 
Windsor^  he  wiis  suffering  under  a  rh^usfstio  -sffetrtloti} 
which  had  been  oppres^ng  hin  for  tattle  tiote.  Tbe 
anxiMy  attached  to  auch  an  a^endanteas  theillneu  «f  bta 
majesty  required,  had  on  ihts  oeOasion  fc'  «erf  ptmrerful,  if 
not  a  fatal,  influence..  Tbe  fi«t  day  that  he'seriotwiy  f«U 
tbefuigues  of  mittd  and  body  wtKsafKrJifaextfiiittiation 
bej^re.the  House  of  Lords,  tbe  etiquettta  af  tbia^mAilh  of 
pwliBmenc  not  allowitig  a  witness  toHt  dawn^  Tit.  B^ 
aolds,  who,  in  consequence  of  bis  bavit^  aueoded  iia 
majesty  ia  «U  bia  previoua  sioiijar  ilioesses^  »«.;-  «crw«e^ 
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«t  grefttcr  length  than  hU  other  bretbrea  were>  wai  kmt 
•tanding  for  two  fabun, '  and  the  next  day  was  reluctantly 
compeUi^  to  remain  tiie  whi^  of  k  in  his  bed.  On  the 
fellowing,  howeter,  he  returned  to  Winder;  bat  frotn 
thit  time  bia  appetite  began  to  (ail,  and  his  atrengtb  and 
flesh  TJiibly  to  diminish.  In  the  month  of  March,  ISli, 
these' BytnjMonis  had  so  ipQch  increased,  that  his  friends 
besought  hiib  to  retire  from  bis  anxioua  attendanee  at 
Windsor,  to  spare  bis  mind  and  body  ejittrely,  and  to-  de- 
vote himself  solely  to  the  re-establislment  of  his  own 
healtb ;  but  onfortunately  for  bis  family,-  bis  frieoda,  and 
the  pttbliA,  he  mnld  not  bejwnnaded.  While  any  powers 
were  left,  to  his  majesty's  service  he  rnolved  that  they 
should  be  devoted ;  and  thus  he  persevered,  till  Uie  4th  (^ 
May,  whan  he  returned  to  London  extremely  ill ;  aad 
from  that  day  his  professional  career  was  stopped.  Hav- 
inff  been  confined  to  his  room  for  nearly  three  weeks,  be 
was  prevailed  upon,  by  bis  excellent  frientls  Dr.  Latham 
and  Dr.  Ainslie,  to  go  to  Brigbton^  where  he  reasained 
two  months. '  Sofietimes  darmg^  this  anxious  period  he 
would  seem  to  rally,  but  the  appearances  were  detreitfbl; 
they  were  the  mere  struggles  of  a  naturalty  good  constiui^ 
tion,  «Bimpaired  by  any  intemperance,  against  the  inroads 
of «  disease.-  At  the  end  of  the  month  of  July,  be  r^ 
turned  to  bis  house  in  Bedfbrd-sqtiire,  where  be  Hngerod 
until  Oct.  fl3,  on  which  day  he  expired,  vmy  dceph'  ra^ 
gfetted  for  bis  talents,  .virtues,  and  proffetuooal  sIqII  and 
bununity. ' 

Jl£YNOLDS  (Sir  Joshua),  the  most  Ulastriousipaifiter 
of  the  Englisb  school,  was  bom  at  Piympton^  in  Devon- 
shire, July  16^  1723.  His  ancestor*  on  both  'stdea  w<n« 
clergymee.  His  faifaet  had  no  adequate  provision  for  tbe 
tnaintenSnceof  his  large  family,  but  appears  to  bave  Hbe- 
rally  encouraged  )hs  son's  early  atteniptB  in  that  nrt,  of 
which  he  afberwards  became  so  illnatrioas  a  prof^Sor. 
When  but  cigbt  years  of  age,  Jmhoa  had  made  biataetf 
master  of  a  treatise,  entitled  "  The  JesnitTs  PerspeOtivb," 
-  andifncreased  bis 'love  of  the  art  still  more,  by  studyUi^ 
Riehardsan's  '*  Treatise  oo  Painting."  In  bis  levenneentlr 
yebr,  be  wbs  placed  asi  a  pupil  under  his  doontrymani, -Mr. 
Hudaon,  whoni,  in  bonsequenee"of  sOme  disagreement,  Iw  ' 
left  in  IMt^  'aod  removed  to' DevoiVsbire  for 'three  years, 

.      .1  Gent.M«|-  rol.  IJCXXII,  Pirtll.  p.Se.     .    ,     ,■  ,',  , 
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4limBg.whi£b,  arter  aoms  nute  of  timet  which  be  tverls- 
■aented,  be  SBt  dowa  s^iously  to  the  study  and  practtee  of 
bid  art.  The  tint  of  bb  perforiDonoea,  which  broagbt  faim 
into  notiee,  wu  the  portrait  of  captain  Haaulton,  taiiirar  of 
tbe:preBeB:t  marquis  of  AberccM-n,  punted  iai746.  About 
thil  time^be  appesrsto  have  retirned  to  London. 

In  1746,  by  the  friendtfaip  of  captain  (afterwards  lord} 
Keppnl,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  vidt  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  pass  sooie  tiine  at  Rome.  The 
skeCcb  he  wrote  of^bis  feeiinga  when  he  (iiBt-conlempUted 
the  works  of  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,. so  tmnooraUe  to  tHi 
modesty  and  candour,  bas  been  presented  to  the  pnhHc 
by  Mr.  Malone,  and  is  a  present  en  Wh»At  every  artist  must 
set  tt  btgfa  value.  He  retarned  to  London  in  ns2,  asd 
sotti  rose  to  the  bead  <^  bis  profession ;  an  honour  which 
did  not  depend  so  much  on  those  he  eclipsed,  as  od  bis 
ratainiog,  that  aituation  foe  the  whole  of  s  long*life>  by 
powers  linritraUed  in  bis  own  or  aoy  other  country.  Sooa 
aftec  hsa  return  trttm  Italy,  his  acquaintance  with  Dfj 
Johnson  icommenced.  Mr.  Boswell  has  farnishedus  with 
abundant  proofs  of  their  mntaal  esteem  and  congenial 
spirit,  and  Mr.  M^one  bas  added  the  more  deliberate  opi>i 
nioa  of  sir  Joshua  respecting  Dr.  Johnsoa,  which  maybe 
inbxxkiceii  here  without  impropriety.  It  reflects  indeed  mi 
mitoh  boCoBT  OB  the  writer  as  on  the  su^eot,  asid  wks.  to 
baic  fotnted  pert  of  a  discourse  to  the  academj',  whiob, 
from  the  specimeo'Mr.  Malone  has  given,  it  is  muoh  to  btf 
regretted  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 

i^MaJiiag  of  bis  own  discourses,  our  great  ^tUt  ^yi, 
"  Whatever  merit  they  have,  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great 
oiemore,^  bo  the  education  which  I  ilnay  be  said  tb  faavie  hod 
UMlcr  Or.  Johnson.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,.  tBoiigti  it<;er- 
taioly  woi^d  be  to  the  credit  of  tlwse  discoursra  if  1  could 
s^  it  with  truth,  that  he  contributed  even  a  single  senti-' 
ment  to  tliem  :  but  be  quaUtied  my  mind  to  think  justly. 
No  men  had,  like  him,  (he  Jaoithy  of  teaching  inffvior 
mindsitbs  art  of  thinking.  Perhaps  other-men  might  bare' 
etp**! ,  knoffledge^  but  few  werd  socommDBieativc.  Hie 
grtot pleesnre  was  tn  tails  to  those  who  looked  up  to  bm<^ 
It  nM3  bereiie  eiihibiiled  his  wonderful  powers.  In  mixetf 
coN^any^  andfrequently  in  company  that  ought  to  have 
loqibed  up  tohim,  maity,  thinking  they  had  a  chattcter  for 
learning  to  support,  considered  it  as  beue'atb  them  to  en-  ' 
list  in  the  train  of  bis  auditors :  and  to  such  persons  he 
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,  Certainly  did  doc  appesr  to  adfaotKge,  being  ofiE«r  inpe- 
tnwit  and  overbearing.  The  deiire  of  shining  )n  converr 
•wioa  was  in  him  indeed  a  predomiiMnt  paiiioa  ;  aiAl  if  it 
iDiut  be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  tbe  >Bmfl  ttaw  be 
racollected,.  that  it  produced  tUat  loquaciouancia  from 
which  his  more  intimate  friends  derived  cootiderable  ad- 
tantage.  The  observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on 
life,  and  OD  every  thing  about  us,  I  applied  to  our  art; 
with  what  s'licoeis  others  must  judg^."  This  short  extract 
is  not  unconnected  urtth  a  conjectari  which  many  enter* 
tajned,  that  sir  Joshua  did  not  compose  hii  lectures  bim- 
aelf.  In  addition  to  ^is  own  declaratitm  here,  as  far  as  re- 
spects Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  chiefly  suspected  as  hayiug  a 
band  in .  these  lectures,  Mr.  Northcote,  who  lived  some 
years  in  his  house,  ssys,  in  bis  memoirs,  "  At  the  period 
when  it  was  expected  be  should  bava  composed  them,  I 
have  beard  him  walking  at  intervals  in  bis  room  tili  oae  or 
two  o'clock  iu  the  morning,  and  I  have  on  the  following 
Aty,  at  an  early  hour,  seen  ibe  papers  Do  tbe  sul^ect  of 
bis  art  which  had  btien  written  the  preceding  night,  I 
bare  had  tbe  rude  manuscript  from  htmself,  in  his  own 
hand-writing,  in  order  to  ma:ke  a  ftur  copy  from  it  for  bim 
to  read  in  public  :  I  h^ve  seen  tbe  manoscript  also  idter  it 
had  been  revised  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  bM  sometimeB  al- 
tered it  to  a. wrong  meaning,  from  his  total  ignorance  of 
the  subject  and  of  art  i  but  never,  to  Oiy  knowledge,'  saw 
the  marks  of  Burke's  pen  in  any  of  the  manitscripu.  Tbe 
bishop  of  Rochester,  also,  who  examined  tbe  writings  of 
Mr.  Burke  since  bis  death,  and  lately  edited  a  part  of  them, 
informed  a  friend  that  he  could  discover  no  reason  to  tbinlr 
that  Mr.  Burke  had  the  least  hand  in  the  disooorses  of 
Reynolds."  And  Burke  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ma- 
tone,  after  the  publication  of  sir  Joshua's  life  and  works; 
says,  "  I  have  read  over  some  part  of  the  diacotfrses  widr 
an  anusual  sort  of  pleasure,  parrly  because  being  faded  a 
little  in  my  memory,  they  have  a  sort  of  appearance  of 
novelty ;  partly  by  reviving  recollections  niixed  with  me- 
ianchoiyand  satisfaction.  Tbe  Ftemish  journal  I  bad  nav^ 
icen  before.  You  trace  in  that,  every  where,  tbe  spirit  of 
Che  discourses,  supported  by  new  examples.  He  is  aliiiays' 
the  same  man ;  the  same  philosophical,  the  same  artist^ltke' 
eritic,  tbe  same  sagacious  observer,  with  tbe  same  minute- 
ness, without  the  smidlest  degree  of  trifling."  We  majr 
safely  say^  this  is  not  tbe  lahguage  of  one  w^  bitd  htaaaetf 
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oontributed  much '  to  those  diicoursea.  And  if  neither 
Johnson  nor  Burke  wrote  for  Reynolds,  to  whom  «lie 
among  his  contemporaries  shall  the  praise  due  to  Uwse  in- 
valuable compositions  be  given,  if  Reynolds  is.  to  be  d»- 
prived  of  it ! 

In  consequence  of  bis  connexion  with.  Dr.  Jofanaoo*  Mr, 
Reynolds  furnished  three  essays  in  the  Idler,  No.  76,  OQ 
false  criticisms  on  painting,  which  may  he  recoBtmended 
to  the  serious,  perusal  of  many  modern  connoisseurs }  No. 
'  79,  On  the  graad  style  of  painting ;  and  No.  S2,  on  the 
true  idea  of  beauty ;  of  which  Mr.  Boswell  informs  us  tbe 
last  words,  "and  pollute  his  canvass  with  deformity,"  were 
added  by  Dr.  Johnson.  These  essays  have  been  very  pro- 
perly incorporated  with  sir  Joshua's  works,  by  Mr.'Malooe, 
4s  they  were  his  first  literary  attempts,  the  earnest  of  thoM 
talents  which  afterwards  proved  that  be  was  as  emiaent  iu 
tile  theory  as  in  the  practice  of  his  art. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  the  world  was  deprived 
of  this  great  artist  before  he  had  put  into  execution  a  plan 
which  his  biographer,  Mr.  Malone  says,  appears,. from  some 
loose  papers,  to  have  been  revolved  in  bis  mind.  "1  have 
found,"  says  that  author,  "  among  sir  Joshua's  papers,  some 
detached  and  unconnected  thoughts,  written  occasionally, 
as  bints  for  a  discourse,  on  a  new  and  sjnguiar  plan,  which 
he  seems  to  have  intended  as  a  history  of  his  mind,  so  far 
as  concerned  his  art;  and  of  his  progress,  studies,  and 
{practice ;  together  with  a  view  of  die  advantages  he  had 
enjoyed,  and  the  disadvantages  he  had  laboured  under,  in. 
the  course  that  he  had  run:  a  scheme,  from  which,  how- 
ever liable  it  might  be,  to  the  ridicule  of  wits  and  scoffers 
(of  which,  he  says,  he  was  perfectly  aware],  he  conceived 
the  students  might  derive  some  useful  documents  for  the 
regulation  of  their  own  conduct  and  practice."  Such  a 
composition,  from  such  &man,  written  after  he  had  spent 
a  long  life  in  successful  practice,  with  none  to  guide  him ; 
who  had  chosen  a  line  of  art  for  himself,  stamped  with  ori- 
ginality ;  and  in  which  he  had  to  unfold  principles,  and 
elucidate  them  by  practice  j  and  competent  as  he  was  to 
explain  the  operations  of  bis  own  mind ;  could  not  fail  of 
being  interesting  and  useful  in  the  highest  degree. 

In  1781,  during  the  summer,  he  tnade  a  tour  through 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  with  a  view  of  examining 
crittcally  the  works  of  the  celebrated  masters  of  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish  schools.     An  account  of  this  journey,  written 
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bj  tumtelf,  eontainiiig  ranch  excellent  criricigm  on  the 
WQi^Bof  Rabens,  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  &c.  in  the  churches 
Mid  diferent  eollectioni  at  Antwerp,  Bnineli,  Ghent,  the 
Dasseidorf  gallery,  and  at  Amsterdam,  wai  publuhed  after 
his  death ;  it  conclades  with  a  masterly-drawn  character  of 
Rubens.  In  1713,  in  consequence  of  the  emperor's  sup- 
pression of  some  religious  houses,  he  again  visited  Flan- 
oers,  parcbased  some  pictares  by  Rubens,  and  devoted 
several  mone  days  to  the  contemplation  and  further  inves- 
tigation of  the  performances  of  that  great  man.  On  his 
return,  he  remarked  tbac  his  own  pictures  wanted  force 
Mrd  briltiancy,  and  he  appeared,  by  his  sul»equent  prac-' 
tice,  to  have  benefited  by  the  observations  he  had  made. 
Tiiis  year,  on  the  death  of  Ramsay,  be  was  made  principal 
painter  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty,  and  continued  so  till 
bis  death. 

For  a  very  long  period  he  had  enjoyed  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted state  of  ^ood  health,  except  that  in  1782  he  was 
for  a  short  time  afStcted  with  a  paralytic  stroke.  A  few 
weeks,  however,  perfectly  restored  him,  and  he  suffered 
no  inconvenience  tVnm  it  afterwards.  But  in  July  17B9, 
whilst  he  was  painting  the  portrait  of  lady  Beanehanip,  be 
found  his  sight  so  much  affected,  that  it  was  with  diCiculty 
be  could  proceed  with  his  work  ;  and  notwiihstanding  every 
assistance  ^at  could  be  procured,  he  was  in  a  few  months 
totally  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  left  eye.  After  some 
struggles,  he-  determined,  lest  hrs  remaining  eye  shbuld 
also  suffer,  to  paint  no  more  :  and  though  he  was  thus  de- 
prived of  a  constant  employment  and  amusement,  he'  re- 
tained his  usual  spirits,  and  partook  of  the  society  of  his 
friends  with  apparently  the  same  pleasure  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed ;  and  was  amused  by  reading,  or  hearing 
others  read  to  him.  In  October  1791,  howefver,  bis  spirits 
began  to  fail  him,  and  he  became  dejected^  fr^ttt  ah  ftp- 
prehension  that  an  inflamed  tumour,  which  took  ^ce  oVer 
^e  eye  that  bad  perished,  might  oecaston  the  dl^sttlictfon 
of  the  other  also.  Meanwhile  be  laboured  under  a  more 
dangerous  disease,  which  deprived  him  both  of  hi^  spirits 
and  his  appetite.  During  this  period  of  great  affiictro'n  tb 
all  his  friends,  his  inatady  was  by  many  supposed  to  be 
imaginary,  and  it  was  erroneotiBly  conbeited,  that  by  exer- 
tion he  might  shake  it  off;  for  he  was  wholly  unable'  to 
explain  to  the  physicians  the  nature  or  seat  of  his  disorder. 
It  was  only  about  t  fortnight  before  fats  death  liiat  it  ^Ma 


fouttd  to  be  in  the  lirer;  the  inordinfito  gmwtb  of  whiob, 
u  It  afterwvds  appewed,  bad  ii«ionunoded  all  the  faiw- 
tjoas  of  life.  Of  this  disease,  which  be  bore  with  great 
fartitadeand  patieoce,  hi?  died,  aftet  a  confiDement  of  three 
mooth*.  at  his  house  in  Leiceiter-aquare,  on  Thureday 
ewDing,  February  23,  1792,  at  the  age  of  Bixty-nine. 

In  sUMira,  aa  Joshua  Reynoldi  ma  latber  under  Uie 
middle  u«et.  pf  a  florid  complexion,  roundish,  blunt  fea- 
tures, and  a  lively  pleasing  aspect  j  not  corpulent,  tboujth 
soifaawhat  lUfllined  to  it;  and  extremely  active.  With 
maruiers  uucoonaouly  polished  and  agreeable,  be  possessed 
a  coDstMt  flow  of  spirits,  which  rendered  him  at  all  times  a 
nost  desirable  companion  :  always  ready  ui  be  amused,  and 
to  contribute  t»  the  amusement  of  others,  and  anxious  to 
rec^re  infu-mation  on  every  subject  that  preseiued  itself: 
and  though  he  had  been  deaf  almost  from  the  time  of  hit 
return  from  Italy  ;  yet,  by  the  aid  of  an  ear-trampet,  be 
was  enabled  to  paruke  of  the  conversation  of  his  friends 
with  great  facility  and  convenience.  On  the  3d  of  March 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  ciypt  of  Sl  Paul's,  near 
the  tomb  of  sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  every  honour  that 
could  be  shewn  to  wortb  and  genius  by  an  enlightened  na- 
tion ;  a  great  Dumber  of  the  mast  distinguished  persons 
attending  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  his  pall  being  sup- 
ported by  three  dukes,  two  marquisses,  and  five  other  oo- 
blemen. 

In  maoy  respects,  both  as  a  man  and  a  painter,  sir . 
Joahua  Reynolds  cannot  be  too  much  studied,  praised,  and 
imitated  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  attain  the  like  emi- 
desce.  His  incessant  industry  was  never  wearied  into  de- 
spondent by  miscsiriage,  nor  elated  into  neglect  by  suc- 
cess.  Either  in  his  painiiog-room,  or  wherever  else  be 
passed  his  time,  his  oiind  was  devoted  to  the  charms  of  his 
|M»fessioD.,  All  nature,,  and  all  an,  was  bis  academy,  and 
bis,  refiectiou  was  ever  qo  the  wing,  comprehensive,  vi- 
gorou«>  discriminating,  and  retentive.  With  taste  to  per- 
ceive *H  the  vwieties  of  the  pictunesque,  judgment  to  se- 
lect, and  skill  to  combine  what  would- serve  hi»  pfirpose, 
few  havaever  been  empowered  by  nature  to  do,  more  frou 
the  iund  of  their  oivn  genius :  and  none  ever  endeavDuiied 
ams  to  take  advantage  of  the  labours  of  others.  He  made 
R^lendid  and  u^ful  collection,  in  which  no  expeuce  was 
spated. ,  I£s  house  was  filled,  tia  the  remotest  comers,  tvith 
cuts  from  the  antique  statues,  pictures,  -drawuigs,  wid 
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prints,  by  vmoni  msaten  of  all  the  different  ichooli. 
Tbote'  he  looked  upon  as  his  library,  at  once  objects  of 
amuietnedt,  of  itudy,  and  competition.  After  faw  death 
they  were  sold  by  anctioii,  with  bis  nnclaimed  mad  un- 
finished wor1[s,  and,  together,  prodaced  the  suiB  of 
ie,94lL  Is.  ed.  The  sutMtance  of  his  whole  property^  ac- 
.  cnroulated  entirely  by  his  pencil,  and  1(A  behind  after  a 
life  in  which  he  freely  parted  with  bit  wealthy  amounted  to 
about  80,000^ 

The  acknowledged  superiority  of  sir  Jf>shiia  Reyatdds's 
professional  ulents,  and  the  broad  basis  on  which  it  is 
fbnnded,  makes  it  now  unnecessary  to  be  collecting  suf- 
frages to  add  weight  to  the  general  opinion  ;  but  a  renew 
of  those  powers  which  rank  him  as  a  man  of  genius,  and 
distinguish  him  among  the  most  eminent  of  hli  profession, 
may  not  he  without  its  interest. 

His  early  education  was  not  strictly  academic,  as  be 
himself  regrets;  nor  to  any  e:( tent  did  he  erercultiTOie 
the  elementary  principles  of  design,  but,  as  portraits  were 
to  shape  his  fortune,  facility  of  composition,  or  laborious 
application  to  tbe  re5nements  of  an  outline,  were  less  ne- 
cessary. Whether  he  would  have  been  ts  eminent  in  his- 
torical painting  as  he  was  in  that  department  which  it  was 
his  lot  to  pursue,  would  be  now  an  inquiry  a»  useless  aa' 
unsatisfactory.  That  his  powers  were  great  in  whatever 
way  they  we^e  employed,  will  he  readily  acknowledged ; 
his  taste  was  too  refined,  and  his  judgment  too  co^«c^  to . 
tolerate  defects  which  were  not  cuanterbalaneed 'by  some 
advantages;  but  as  bis  early  practice  was  exclusively  de- 
voted to  portraits,  and  as  it  was  the  chief  employment  of 
bis  whole  life,  it  cannot  remain  a  subject  of  cboiceto  wfaafr 
branch  of  his  profession,  a  feir  analysis  of  his  mesit  ought 
to  he  referred. 

From  the  first  examples  «f  air  Joshua,  as  well  as  Awn 
Us  own  confession,  on  seeing  tbe  works  of  Raphael  in  the 
Vatican,  it  would  seem  evident  that  the  omamental  parts 
c^tbe  art  had  absorbed  his  previtms  studies,  and  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  mind.  Little,  tberefore,  could 
be  wanting  to  induce  him  to  pursue  that  plan  of -sttidy, 
wbich  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  most 'congenial  to 
liis  feelings,  was  in  the  highest  degree  important  to  gire 
interest  to  individual  representation.  In  ^pursuing  bis  stu- 
dies when  abroad,  he  embraced  the  whole  field  before  bim : 
bgt  jJiiB  time  was  doi  spent  in  collecting  or  making  servUf 
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copies,  but  in  (xmtemplfttiDg  tbe  principles  of  the  great 
nlBsters,  that  he  might  the  more  effectailly  do  what  be 
has  recommended  to  others,  follow  them  in  the  roaU  with- 
out treading  in  their  steps;  and  no  man  ever  appropriated 
to  himself  with  more  admirable  skill  their  extensive  and 
varied  powers. 

The  stjile  of  portrait- pmntiag  by  Hudson  and  Ramsay, 
n4io  were  tbe  only  persons  of  any  practice  when  sir  Joshua 
returned  from  abroad,  was  aniformly  dry  and  ba,rd,  with- 
out any  feeling  for  chiar-osatra,  and  with  little  diversity  of 
atdtade  and  expression  ;  the  full  dress,  which  the  custom 
of  the  day  prescribed,  prescribed  also  limits  to  their  ima- 
ginations, and  they  never  gave  tbemaetves  tbe  trouble  to' 
discriminate  between  tbe  character  of  nature,  and  the  cha^ 
racter  of  fashion.  Sir  Joshua,  with  a  more  comprehensive 
-  view  of  bis  art,  shewed  how  portrait  might  be  generalized, 
so  as  to  idmitify  the  individual  man  with  tbe  dignity  of  his 
tbinking  powers.  In  dreas,  he  sdected  and  adopted  what 
was  most  conformable  to  the  clmracter  of  bis  subject,  with* 
out  implicitly  following  the  fashion  or  offending  the  pre- 
judice which  it  begets. 

In  the  pursuit  of  those  high  attainments  to  wbidi  he 
arrived,  be  evidently  had  Rembrandt  and  Correggio .  more 
particularly  in  his  mind.  The  magical  effect,  and  richness 
of  colouring  of  the  Dutch  master,  seems  to  have  been  with 
him  a  consUnt  source  of  reflection  and  experiment  to  rival 
bis  iptmitabie  powers.  Correggio  gave  alt  that  grace  and 
faaraiony  could  supply,  and  air  Joshua  in  his  infantine  por- 
traits, ife  beyond  all  competition  without  an  equal.  His  fe- 
maleportreita  are  ^so  designed  witji  ati  exquisite  feeling  of 
uste  and  elegance ;  and  for  tbat  variety  of  composition 
.which  pewades  his  wor^s,  it  willbe  in  vain  to  seek'alival 
in  the  most  illustrious  of  bis  predecessors. 
'  His  works  of  the  historical  kind  shew  great  strength  of 
mind,  Hid'leave  us  to  regret  liiat.  this,  land  of  portrait  paint- 
ing bad  not  given  bim  equal  opportunity  to  cultivate  it ; 
but,  fj-om  the  want  of.that  babit  which  practice  would  have 
gineu  him,  be  wasused  to  say  that  historical  effort  cost  him 
tooniuch.  Ha  better  knew  what  be  wanted  than  possessed 
a  pirom|)Utude  oi  giving  form  and  substance  to  his  feelings, 
Hjs  oouiit  Ugolino,  for  pathos  and  grandeur  of  design,  per- 
haps yields  to  no  composition  that  was  ever  made  of  that 
W^ect ;  and  his  Holy  Family,  when  combined  with  it,  wilt 
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■erre  to  (bow,  at  one  new,  the  comprebenuTeneM  and  di- 
▼eriity  of  his  geniui. 

He  colouring  of  ur  Joshua,  which  has  beea  deservedly 
the  subject  of  the  highest  admiration  and  pnise,  hat  also 
been  the  most  familiar  topic  of  aninudversion  and  censure. 
Bj  the  jocose  he  has  been  charged  with  "  coming  off  with 
flying  colours,"  but  by  less  indulgent  friends,  with  the  more 
ferioiu  accusation  of  having  made  experiments  at  their  ex- 
pense. In  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  he  was  ceruinly  not 
content  with  tbe  common  routine  of  practice  ;  and,  as  he 
tbougbt  for  himself,  so  he  invented  new  methods  of  em- 
bodying those  thoughts.  That  be  was  sometimes  unsuc- 
cessfot  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  one  failure  seems  to  have 
iad  a  hundred  voices  to  report  it,  and  in  arithmetical  pro- 
portion  to -have  increased  as  envy  was  created  by  his  tran- 
■cendant  superiority.  Upon  due  reflection,  however,  when 
the  space  is  considered  through  which  be  passed  to  arrive  at 
tbe  high  professional  rank  lie  acquired,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  astonishment  will  be,  not  at  the  many,  but 
die  few  exceptionable  works  he  produced ;  and  even  c^ 
these  it  is  no  hyperbole  to  say,  that  as  long  as  tbe  true 
principles  [>f  art  are  admired,  his  "  faded  pictures"  will  be 
fonnd  to  possess  a  jpower  of  mind  which  has  not  often  been 
(urpaased  even  by  the  best  productions  of  his  own  time. ' 
-  REZZONICO  (Ahtbohy  Joseph,  count)  an  excellent 
acholar,  marshal  of  the  camp,  chamberlain  to  his  royal  bigh- 
iieas  tbe  infont  duke  of  Parma,  and  governor  of  that  citadel, 
was  bom  atComo  in  1709.  He  acquired  distinction  in  the 
army  and  at  court,  but  must  have  devoted  much  of  his  life 
to  literary  pursuits.  His  first  publication  was  a  folio  volume, 
printed  at  Como  in  1742,  entitled  "  De  sappotitia  militari- 
bus  stipendiia  Benedict!  Odeschalci,  qui  pontifex  msximus 
anno  1676,  Innocentii  pnraomiue  fuit  renunciaius."  Hfs 
next  was  a  volume  of  poetry,  '*  Miisarum  Epinicia,"  ad- 
dressed to  Louis  XV.  Parma,  1737;  but  that  which  most 
entitles  him  to  notice  was  his  "  Disquisitiones  Ptinianie,  sive 
de  utriusque  Plinii  patna,  scriptis,  codJcibus,  editionibus, 
attfae  interprettbus,"  Panna,  1763,  2  vols.  fol.  Of  tbis 
Ernesti  speaks  very  highly  in  his  edition  of  Fahricius's  Bibl. 
Latina.  Brunei  mentions  some  "  Academical  Discourses*' 
in  Italian,  published  by  count  Rezzonico  in  1772,  Svo.  He 
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diedMarch  16,  1185.  If  is  bod,  thd  Couht  Oa^one  dbl- 
U  ToARE  Rezzokico,  was  bQrti  in  Parma  about  1740.  He 
mu  early  initiated  into  science  and  polite  literature ;  an4  ' 
~fo  considerable  were  his  attainipents,  tbat  in  bis  earliest 
yptitfa  he  waa  phosen  fellow  of  the  poetical  academy  in 
Rome,  known  under  the  naifie  of  Arcadia.  The  reigning 
duke  of  Paroaa  having  erected  in  bis  metropolis  au  academy 
of  fine  art^,  Qount  RezzQoico  was  appointed  its  president; 
but,  by  some  ricissitudes,  was  utterly  disgraced  at  courr, 
*od  deprived,  not  only  of  the  place  of  president  of  the  aca- 
demyi  but  even  of  tbat  of  hereditary  chamberlain.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  leave  Parma.  He  Brstundertooklong 
tours  through  £urope,  especially  in  France  and  England, 
during  which  he  becanje  comptetely  master  of  both  lan- 
guages ;  and  at  his  returu  to  Italy  he  fixed  his  residence  in 
Rome,  though  he  often  made  long  excursions  to  Naples  and 
Florence.  Availing  himself  of  his  ample  leisure,  be  wrote 
aeveral  works  in  prose  and  poetry,  the  former  of  no  great 
merit,  but  from  his  poetical  works  be  deserves  to  be  placed 
among  the  best  Italian  poets  of  his  age.  He  was  distio- 
glitsbed  by  liveliness  of  imi^ry,  propriety  of  diction,  ex- 
actness of  epithet,  and  by  a  nobleness  of  expression  ac- 
quired by  deep  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  His 
versification,  however,  wo^  something  harsh,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  some  phrases  obspure.  ^^  dfcd  in  1795,  fifty-five 
yeare  of  ag^.  Ho  was  bighly  esteemed  by  the  Italian 
nobility,  and  men  of  letters,  for  the  elegance  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  These  qualities 
were,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  obscured  by  an 
immoderate  self-love,  ^nd  an  irrational  predilectien  for  his 
own  works-  A  complete  collection  of  bis  poetical  works 
in  two  volumes  was  printed  at  Parini^  by  the  celebrate^ 
3odoni. ' 

RHAZES,  called  aliBO  Alhubecar  Mobamed,  one  of  the 
most  diatiuguished  of  the  Arabian  physicians,  was  born  at 
ii&,  iu  the  prQvince  of  Cborosan,  about  the  year  853. 
He  rtas  first  twfik  addicted  to  music,  and  is  said  not  to 
htve  studied  medicine  until  he  was  Uiirty  years  of  oge^' 
when  be  removed  to  Bagdad,  became  indefatigable  in  hi^ 
application,  and  having  obtained  the  highest  reputation, 
was  selected  out  of  a  hundred  eminent  physicians,  whp 
were  then  resident  at  Bagdad,  t?  superintend  the  cele- 
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brated  hoipital  of  thnt  city.  Hib  biogrephera  speak- of  . 
him  aa  the  Galen  pf  the  Arabiani ;  and  from  his  long  life 
and  constant  practice,  during  which  be  paid  the  most  assi- 
duous attention  to  the  varieties  of  disease,  he  obtained  the 
appellation  of  the  experimenter,  or  the  eiperienced.  He 
was  said  alto  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  sciences, 
eipecially  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  music.  He  tra- 
velled much  in  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  made  frequent 
journies  into  Persia,  bis  native  country,  and  was  much 
consulted  by  several  princes,  particularly  by  Almanzor, 
the  chief  of  Chorasan,  with  whom  he  frequently  corre- 
•ponded,  and  to  whom  he  dedicated  several  of  bis  writ- 
ings. Two  hundred  and  twenty-six  treatises  are  said  to 
have' been  composed  by  Rhazes,  among  which  the  ten 
books  addressed  to  his  patron  Almanzor,  were  designed 
as  a.  complete  body  of  physic,  and  may  be  deemed  the 

'  great  magazine  of  all  the  Arabian  medicine;  the  ninth 
D0(^,  indeed,  which  treats  of  the  cure  of  diseases,  was  in 
such  general  estimation  for  several  centuries,  that  it  was  the 
text-book  of  thepublic  schools,  and  was  commented  upon 
by  the  most  learned  professors.  Yet,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Arabian  writings,  it  contains  very  little  more  than  the 
substance  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  tbe 
Arabians  borrowed  almost  all  their  medical  knowledge. 
They  have,  indeed,  and  Rhazes  in  particular,  given  the 
first  distinct  account  of  tbe  small-pox  ;  and  Rhazes  wrote 
also  the  first  treatise  ev6r  composed  respecting  tbe  diseases 
of  children.  His  book  on  the  affections  of  the  joints  con- 
tains an  account  of  some  remarkable  cures,  eifected  chiefly 
by  copious  blood-letting.  He  describes  the  symptoms  of 
Jiydropbobia  very  well ;  and  also  some  diseases  peculiar  to 
eastern  countries,  and  first  noticed  the  disease  called  spina 
ventosa.  Rhazes  had  the  reputation  of  beii^  a  skilful  al- 
chemist ;  and  is  the  first,  as  Dr.  Freind  has  shewn,  who 
mentions  tbe  use  of  chemical  preparations  in  medicine. 
He  has  a  chapter  on  the  qualiBcations  of  a  physician  ;  and 

.  a  singular  tract  oA  quacks  and  impostors,  who  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  as  numerous,  and  ingenious  in  their 
contrivances  as  in  more  recent  times. 

Rhazes  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  and  lost  his  sight :  he 
died  in  the  year  933,  His  works  that  bare  come  down  to 
us  through  tbe  medium  of  translatloiu  in  Latin  are,  l.  A 
sort  of  common-place  book,  entitled  "  Continens,"  or 
•*  Libri  Continentes." "   2.  A  much  more  perfect  work,  the 
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*<  Libri  Decern,  ad  Almansorem,*'  pabliibed  at. Venice, 
1^10.  3.  Six  books  oF  aphorisms,  pubtiibed  under  the  title 
of  "Liber  de  Secretis,  qui  Aphorismorum  appellarar," 
Bononite,  1489,  4.  A  tract  on  the  sm^l-pox,  <rfien  trans* 
lated,  and  printed  with  the  title  of  "  De  Peatilentia :"  the 
best  translation  is  by  Cbaniiing,   LondoD,  1766.' 

RHENANUS  (Beatus),  a  very  eininvnt  scholar  and 
editor,  was  born,  in  1485,  at  Schelestat,  a  town  of  Alsace. 
The  name  of  his  family  was  Bilde;  that  of  Rbeoaous  bad 
been  adopted  by  his  father,  who  had  conHiderable  property 
at  Khenac,  his  native  place.  His  mother  died  in  his  infan- 
cy, and  his  father,  who  never  married  again,  bestowed  bis 
whole  attention  for  some  years  on  his  education.  After 
some  instruction  in  his  own  country,  he  was  sent  to  Paria^ 
where  he  studied  Greek,  rhetoric,  and  poetry,  under  the 
best  masters.  He  then  pursued  his  studies  for  some  years 
at  Strasburgh,  and  afterwards  at  Basil,  where  he  contracted 
an  intimacy  witb  Erasmus  that  lasted  during  their  lives, 
accompanied  witb  mutual  respect  and  friendship.  In  1520, 
he  returned  to  Schelestat,  in  his  tbirty-fifih  year,  just  iu 
time  to  takfe  leave  of  his  father,  who  died  the  day  after  his 
arrival. 

Dupin  remarks,  that  Sbenanus  was  one  of  those  learned 
■ihen,  who  embrace  no  particular  profession,  and  whose 
only  business  it  is  to  cultivate  the  sciences,  and  their  only 
ambition  to  become  benefactors  to  the  republic  of  letters. 
Rhenanus  was  so  much  disposed  to  this  kind  of  life,  that  he 
obtained  from  Ctiarles  V.  an  exehiption  from  all  employ- 
ment of  a  public  nature.  He  had  even  no  thoughts  of 
marriage  until  near  the  end  of  his  life,  nor  was  that  made 
public,  as  soon  after  he  found  himself  attacked  by  the  dis- 
order  which  at  last  proved  fatal.  His  pbystciaus  prescribed 
tbe  waters  of  Baden,  in  Swisserland,  but  finding  his  disor- 
der increase,  he  returned  to  Stnsburgh,  where  he  died, 
May  20,  1547,  in  his  sixty>.second  year.  He  made  no 
iril)  but  a  verbal  one.  He  left  his  library  to  his  native 
place,  Schelestat.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  mild- 
ness of  temper,  an  enemy  to  contests,  and  of  singular  mo- 
desty and  probity.  Although,  by  his  intimacy  with  .Eras- 
mus, and  same  of  the  early  reformers,  he  was  enabled  to 
see  many  of  the  errors  of  the  charch  of  Rome,  he  adhered 
to  her  communioti  to  tbe  last :  he  said  and  wrote  enough, 

>  Vreind'i  tUtt,  of  pbyii".— ^lojt  Die*.  Hnrt.  de  Medicva.i— R(h'«  Cjclopvd.    . 
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however,  to  be  cIumcI  witb  Bome  protestant  writori  on  their 
■ide.  Beza,  who  is  one  of  tboie,  attempts  to  distinguith 
the  flbare  be  bad  in  eacournging  the  efforts  of  the  reformers, 
with  that  more  general  fame  be  derived  from  bii  services  to 
literature,  and  joins  cordially  in  the  praises  bestowed  on  his 
talents  and  amiable  disposition.  One  only  objection  it 
mentioned  by  most  of  bis  biographers,  and  that  is  his  par- 
simony, of  which,  however,  oo  very  clear  proof  is  afforded^ 
exce^it  a  pun  upon  his  name,  "  Beatus  est  beattUf  attamen 
■ibl."    . 

Hia  wM-ks  are,  1.  a  very  valuable  edition  of  "  Tertulliani 
Opera,"Baul,  1521,  fol.  from  original  MSS.  Dupin  speaks 
highly  of  the  notes  and  prefaces,  as  well  as  of  the  author  of 
them.  2.  "Aiictores  bistoris  Ecclesiasticie,"  viz.  Euse- 
bius,  Pampbilus,  Nicepborui,  Tbeodoret,  &c.  Basil,  1523, 
1595,  and  Paris,  1541,  2  vols.  fol.  3.  "  S.  Basil.  Sermo 
do  differentia  Usia  et  Hypostasis,"  Paris,  1513,  foL  4, 
"  Synopsis  de  laudibus  Calvitii  cum  scholiis,"  Basil,  1519, 
«to,  1521  and  1551,  ttvo,  added  also  at  the  end  of  Eras- 
mus's "  MoritB  Encomium."  5.  "  S.  Gregorii  Nan^ianzeni 
oratio  et  Epistolte  dute  ad  Tbemistium,"  Paris,  1513, 
fol.  6.  "A  Latin  translation  of  the  works  of  Origefn," 
which  Erasmus  left  un6nisbed,  and  was  completed  by  our 
author,  at  Basil,  1536,  fol.  witb  a  preface  .addressed  to 
Herman,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  containing  a  life  of  Eras- 
mus. This  last  be  also  incorporated  in  the  dedication  to 
Charles  V.  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus's  works,  printed  at 
Basil  in  1540.  7.  '*  Maximus  Tyrius,"  Basil,  1519,  fol. 
with  Paccius's  translation,  and  a  preface  and  corrections 
by  Rhenanus.  S.  "  Baptists  Guarinus  de  modoetordin^ 
docendi  ac  dtscendi,"  Strasburgb,  1514,  8vo.  9.  "Mar- 
cetli  Virgilii  de  militit*  laudibus,"  &c.  Basil,  1518,  4t% 
10.  "  Lud.  Bigt  opusculorum  metricoruqa  libri,  et  Pontii 
Pauiipi  carmen  lambicum,"  Strasburgb,  15C9,  4to.  11. 
"  Tboms  Mori  epigrammata  i.atina,  pleraque  e  Gr^cis 
versa,  ad  emendatum  ipsius  exemplar  excusa,"  Basil,  152Q. 

12.  "  Velieius  Paterculos,"  Bajil,  1520,  fol.  the  priac^ 
€diiia,  printed  by  Fcoben,  and  formed  by  the  editor  frofp 
the  Codex  Murbacensii ;  it  is  an  edition  of  extrcw^  ij&tity. 

13.  "Tacitus,"  Basil,  1533  and  1544,  14,  "  Li vii  deci- 
des tres,"  Basil,  1S3S,  fol.  often  repriq^d,  ttad^i^f .  riot^i? 
added  to  subsequent  editions.  15.  "  Senectc  de  morte 
Claudii  Indus,"  in  Erasmus's  and  some  other  editions  of 
Seneca.     16.  '<  Quintus  Curtius,"  Basil,  1517,  and  Strss* 
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burgh,  ISIS,  fol.  17.  "  Plinii  Hist.  Nat."  Bttil,  152«, 
fol.  18.  "Joannis  Geileri  Keiierbergii,  &c.  vita,"  pre- 
fixsd  to  tbe  "  N&ricula  fatuorum,"  1510,  4to.  19.  ■*'  JE- 
nen  Pktouici  Chriatiani  de  immortalitate  animie,"  Basil, 
1516,  4to.  20.  "Xysti  Enchiridion,"  ibid.  1516,  printed 
with  the  preceding.     21.   "  Licentii  Erangeli  Sacerdotis, 

.  priefatio  in  Marsilii  defetuorem  pacis  pro  Ludovico  IV.  Imp. 
Adversua  iniquU  usurpationes  eccleBiasticorum,"  1522,  fol. 
This  ia  one  of  the  works  which  brought  on  Rfaenaaus  the' 
charge  of  timidity,  iu  not  avowing  bis  aversion  to  tbe  usur- 
patioDS  of  bis  church.  He  assumes  here  the  name  of  lacen- 
Jiua  Evattgeltts.  22.  "  Illyrici  pFovinctanim  utrique  imperio, 
cum  Roouino,  turn  ConstantinopoUtano  servientii  descriptio," 
published   with  the  "Notitia  dignitatum   Imp.  Romaui," 

'  Parts,  1602,  Svo.  23.  "  Procopii  Cssariensis  de  rebus 
Gotborum,"  &c.  Banil,  1531,  fol.  24.  "  Rerum  Germa- 
nicBrum  libri  tres,"  Basil,  1531,  fol.  Of  this,  which  is 
-esteemed  one  of  his  best  woriu,  there  have  been  several 
editions,  the  last  by  Otto,  1693,  4to.* 

RHENFERD  (James),  a  celebrated  oriental  scholar,  was 
born  at  Mulheim,  in  Westphalia,  Aug.  15,  1654.  After 
-Studying  at  the  college  of  Meurs,,  a  city  in  the  duchy  of 
Gleves,  and  travelling  for  some  time,  he  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  become  rector  of  the  Latin  college  in  the  city  of 
Franeker;  but  resigned  it  in  IfiSO,  and  removed  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  was  employed  in  the  capacity  of  tutor,  and 
enjoyed,  at  tbe  same  time,  a.  favourable  opportunity  for 
conversing  with  learned  rabbis,  and  improving  bis  know- 
ledge of  rabbinical  learning.  lo  1683  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  tbe  oriental  languages  and  philosophy  at  the 
tiniversity  of  Franeker ;  and  .reibaiaed  iu  this  office  nearly 
diirty  years,  during  wbitdi  he  was  thrice  chosen  rec- 
tor M  tbe  uuiversity.  He  died  Nov.  7,  1712,  in  the  59th 
year  of  bis  age.  His  learning  was  extensive ;  but  most 
profound  in  the  Hebrew,  including  the  Rdbbinical,  the 
Chaldee,  and  Syriac  langu^es.  Among  hit  works  may  be 
mentioned,  1.  "De  Antiquitate  Characteris  hodiemi  Ju- 
-daici,"  1696,  4to,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
the  claim  of  the  present  Hebrew  characters  to  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  to  pmve  that  the  Samaritan  characters  wene 
borrowed  from  the  H^rews ;"  2.  "  Comparatio  Expiatio- 

>  MahbHM  AJbb. — Frabni  TbMtram.— Dupin. — BuUirt  Aoademia  itM  8ci- 
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nis  anoivenariiie  Pontificis  maxitni  in  Vet.  Test,  cum  unicit 
atque  Kteraa  ExpiationisChrUti  Domini,"  1696.  3.  "  In- 
vestigatio  Prffit'ectorum  et  MiniBtrornm  Synagogse,"  1700, 
4to.  i.  "  Diisertationum  Theologico-philologicarum  de 
Stylo  Novi  Testament!  Synt^^ma,  quo  continentur  Olearii, 
Cocceii,  &c.  de  hoc  genere  Libelli,"  &e.  1701,  4to.  5. 
"Arabarcba,  seu,  Ethnarcha  Judeorum,"  1702,  4to.  6. 
."  De  Statuis  et  Aris,  falsis  veriique  Dei  et  Hominum  Inter- 
nunciia,"  in  illustration  of  £xod.  xx.  23,  24,  1705,  4to. 
7.  "  Obiervationum  selectarum  ad  Loca  Hebrca  Nov. Teat. 
partes  live  Dispjt.  Tree,"  1705,  4to,  &c.  He  also  left 
unfinished,  but  partly  printed,  a  work,  entitled  "  Rudi- 
tneota  Grammatics  Harmonicte  Lingaamoi  Orientalium, 
Hebneie,  Chaldaicge,  Syriace,  etArabtce."' 

HHETiCUS  (George  Joachim),  a  celebrated  German 
astronomer  and  matbemaUcian,  was  born  at  Feldkirk  in 
Tyrol,  February  15,  1514.  After  imbibing  the  elements 
of  the  mathematics  at-  Zurick  with  Oswald  Mycone,  he 
went  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  diligently  cultivated  that 
science,  and  was  made  master  of  philosophy  in  1535,  and 
professor  in  1537.  He  quitted  this  situation,  however,  two 
years  after,  and  went  to  Fruenburg  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Copernicus,  who  had  then  acquired 
great  fame.  Rheticus  assisted  this  astronomer  for  some 
years,  and  constantly  exhorted  him  to  perfect  bis  work 
"  De  Kevolutionibus,"  which  he  published  after  the  death 
~  of  Copernicus,  viz.  in  1543,  folio,  atNorimberg,  together 
with  an  illustration  of  the  same,  dedicated  to  Scboner. 
Here  too,  to  render  astronomical  calculations  more  accurate, 
he  began  his  very  elaborate  canon  of  sines,  tangents  and 
secants,  to  15  places  of  figures,  and  to  every  10  seconds 
of  the  quadrant,  a  design  which  he  did  not  live  quite  to 
complete.  The  canon  of  sines  however  to  that  radius^  for 
every,  10  seconds,  and .  for  every  single  second  in  tbe  6rR 
aad  last-degree  of  the  quadrant,  computed  by  him,  was 
published  in  folio  at  Fraocfbrt,  1613, shy  Pitiseus,  who 
himself  added  a  few  of  tbe  &Bt  ssnei  computed  to  Ba  plaeeb 
of  figures.  Bnt  the  laxger  work,  or  canon  of  sines,  ta>n>- 
geots,  and  secants,  tacreiy  10  seconds,  was  perfect^  and 
publisbed  aftei:  bisidcath,  Tia.ii)  159S,  by  his  ditciphs  Vw- 
lentiiwOlha,  mathematician  to  tbeeleotorai  pritice  jtaitc- 
titie;  a  particular  account  and  analysis  of  which  work  may 

'  Nictron,  »ol«.  I.  and  X. — Moreri, 
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Iw  .seen  in  tbe  Hatorical  Introduction  to  Dr.  HnttOQ*s  Lo- 
garithms. 

After  the  dealt  of  Copernicus,  Rfaeticus  returned  to 
Wittemberg,  viz.  in  1541  or  1542,  and  was  again  admitted 
to  his  office  of  professor  of  mathetnatics.  The  same  year, 
by  the  recommendation  of  Melancthon,  he  went  to  Norim— 
berg,  where  he  found  certain  manuscripts  of  Werner  and 
RegiomoDtanus.  He  afterwards  taught  mathematics  at 
Leipsic.  From  Saxony  he  departed  a  second  time,  for 
what  reason  is  not  known,  and  went  to  Poland ;  and  from 
thence  to  Cassovia  in  Hungary,  where  be  died  December 
4,   1576,  near  sixty-three  years  of  age. 

His  "  Narratio  de  Libris  Kevolutionum  Copernici,"  was 
.first  published  at  Dantzick  in  1540,  4to;  and  afterwards 
added  to  the  editions  of  Copemicus's  work.  He  composed 
and  published  "  Ephemerides,"  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Copernicus,  till  1551,  and  projected  other  works,  and 
partly  executed  them,  though  they  were  never  published, 
of  various  kinds,  astronomical,  astrological,  geographical, 
chemical,  &.c.  Alt  these  are  mentioned  in  his  letter  to 
Peter  Ramus  in  the  year  1568,  which  Adrian  Romanus  in- 
serted in  the  prefoce  to  tbe  first  part  of  his  Idea  of  Matbe« 
ma  tics.' 

RHOblGINUS  (LuDOVicu8C<EUUS),hy  Scaliger  named 
tbeVarroof  tbe  age,  was  a  learned  Italian,  .whose  proper 
,name  was  Ludovico  Celio  Richeri,  He  was  bornat  Rovigu 
about  1450,  and  studied  at  Ferrara  and  Padua,  and  France. 

'  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  filled  the  office  of  public  professor 
at  Rovigo  for  soine  years,  but  in  1503  opened  a  school  at 
Viceoza,  where  he  continued  till  )  509,  when  be  was  in- 
vited to  Ferrara  hy  duke  Atfonzo  I.  In  the  year  1515, 
Francis  I.  nominattfl  him  to  tbe  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin 
eloquence  in  Milan,  as  successor  to  Demetrius  Chalcondy* 
lu.  In  1531  he  returned  to  Padaa,  and  in  i523  he  was 
deputed  from  his  native  place  to  Venice,  to  congratulai^ 
^lenewdoge.  In  .1525  he  died  of  grief,  on-account  of  the 
defieat  and  capture  of  Francis  ,at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  '  His 
priocipal  work  is  eatitled"  Antique  Lectlones,"  of  which 
be  published  suteen  books  at  Venice,  in  1516,  fol.  and 

■  fbiUteen  more  were  .added  after  his  death  in  tbe  editions  of 
Basil,  IS6€,  and  Francfort,  16£6.    Vossias  expresses  his 

'  *  Hattmi'i  Diet. — Voiiiai  di  Sci«til.  Malheoitt. — Mtlchior  Adim.— Mnrcrl. 
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wonder,  and  eren  indignation,  that  lo  learned  a  ntiteelUBy 
wai  so  little  known.' 

RHODOMAN  (Lauhbxce),  a  learaed  Genooan,  was  bora 
in  1 546,  at  Sastowerf,  belonging  u  tbe  count*  of  Stolberg 
in  Upper  Saxony,  who,  indoced  by  an  early  diiplay  <rf  ta-i 
lents,  bore  the  eapence  of  bis  edncation  at  tbe  coU^ps  of 
II6eld.  He  continued  there  liz  yeart ;  and  made  le  great 
a  progreu  in  literature,  tbat  be  wai  thought  fit  to  teach  in 
the  most  eminent  schools  and  the  most  flounshing  Qniversi- 
ties.  He  was  especially  skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
composed  some  Greek  verae,s,  which  were  macb  admired, 
but.  Scaliger  did  not  think  him  equally  happy  in  Latin 
poetry.  He  was  very  successful  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
"'Diodorus  Siculus,"  which  Henry  Stephens  prevailed  on 
him  to  undertake ;  and  it  was  published  in  1604,  with  Ste« 
pbens's  text.  He  translated  also  into  Latin  the  Greek  poen 
of  Quintua  Calaber,  concerning  tbe  taking  of  Troy ;  and 
added  some  corrections  to  it.  At  last,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  history  in  tbe  university  of  Wittemberg,  and 
died  there  in  1606.  His  other  works  were,  1.  "  Historia 
vits  &  doctrins  Martini  Lutheri  carmine  beroico  descrip- 
ta."  2.  "  Descriptio  Historis  EcclesiE,  live  populi  Dei, 
Polilite  ejusdem,  &  rerum  prsecipuarum  qus  in  illo  populo 
acciderunt,  Grceco  carmine,  cum  versione  Latina  £  regione 
textus  Grteci,"  Francof.  1581,  Svo.  3.  "  Poesu  Chris- 
.  tiatia,  id  est,  Palestine  aeu  Historite  sacne  Grssco-Latine 
libri  9,"  Marpurgi,  I5S9;  Francof.  1590,  1630,  «to.  4. 
"Tabulae  Etymologie  Gracs,"  Francof.  1590,  8vo.  5< 
"  Memnonis  Historia  de  Rcpublica  HeraclienaiiUn,  &  rebus 
Ponticis  Eclogs :  sen  excerptn  Sc  abbreviata  natrationes 
in  Sermonem  Latinum  tratislatie,"  Helmstadii,  1591,  4to. 
6.  *'  Epitbalamia  sacra,"  Jenc,  1594,  4to.  '7.  "  Ex  Mem- 
none,  de  Tyrannis  Hcracleai  Pontic*  Cteea  &  Agathar- 
cfaide  excerpts  Historic  Graced  &  Latind  partim  ez:  Lanr. 
Rhodomani  interpreutione,"  Geneva,  1593,  6Vo.  8. 
*'  Theologiff^  Chnstianas  tyrocinia,  carmine  heroic*  Gim- 
Qo-Latino  in  5  libros  digcata,"  Lips.  1597,  9vo.* 

RHUNKEN  (David),  an  eminent  scholar,  was  born  at 
Stolpe  in  Pomerania,  on  the  2d  of  Janoary,  17St3.  Hia 
parents,  being  in  good  circunistancei,  and  of  the  liettca 
Older  of  the  burgesses,  destined  bioi,  ftiwi  his  early  yearsv  fat 

>  Vouiu  Hitt.  Lat— Monri.— Tiraboubt.— BkwiH^  Ccbhts.— Suii  Ob*. 
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^e  cbnrcb.    After  receiving  Bome  inatrDctioD  iA  tbe  Mbool 

of  Stoipe,  in  the  principles  of  bis  mother-tongue,  be  wu 
sent  fimt  to  Schlare,  and  afterwards  to  Kocnigiberg,  for 
education  in  tbe  cIsMical  languages,  the  hiub)  course  of 
which  studies  he  finished  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  ,  With 
some  difficulty  he  then  obtaicMd  his  parents'  consent  to  re- 
pair to  Gottingen,  and  stady  Greek  under  Matthew  Ges- 
ner,  at  that  time  the  great  ornament  of  that  univeraity.  On 
bis  way  to  Gottingen,  be  passed  through  Berlin,  and  went 
to  visit  the  Saxon  university  of  Wittemberg.  There  be 
was  so  mach  pleased  with  the  lectures  and  conversation  of 
-J.  D.  Katter,  professor  of  history  and  civil  law,  and  of 
J.  W.  Berger,  professor  of  oratory  and  antiquities,  tbat  he 
persuaded  his  parents  to  allow  him  to  continue  bis  studies 
for  some  time  at  Wittemberg,  faeibre  be  should  proceed  to 
Gottingen.  He  remained  with  these  professors  two  years, 
and,  under  their  auspices,  took  a  degree  in  laws.  He  went 
then  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  not  with  Oestrerat 
Gottingen,  as  be  intended,  but  under  the  celebrated  Hem- 
sterbuis  of  Leyden.  Hemsterhuis  received  this  ingenuous 
youth  with  great  kindness,  gave  him  the  readiest  assistance 
in  his  favourite* studies,  recommended  bim  to  good  employ* 
ment  as  a  tutor,  and  at  length  used  every  meani  to  secure 
his  appmntment  to  a  profes^ursliip  in  the  university  in  which 
he  himself  taught.  Kbunketi  applied  with  ^reat  zeal  to 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  Bt  the  same  time  made 
himself  highly  acceptable  by  the  gentleness  of  his  manners, 
tbe  liveliness  of  his  conversation,  and  by  his  taste  and  skill 
io  the  favourite  amusements  of  the  place. 

His  6rst  printed  display  of  critical  Greek  erudition,  was 
in  an  epistle  upon  certain  Greek  commentaries  on  the  title 
in  the  Digest  De  Advocatis  et  Procurator ibus.  He  gave 
neit,  at  Hemsterhuis's  persuasion,  an  edition  of  the  Greek 
Lexicon  of  Timceus,  for  the  illustration  of  words  and  phrases 
peculiar  to  Plato.  This  was  published  in  1754,  8vo.  Next 
year  be  went  t«  Paris,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  inspect  the 
libraries  of  that  city  and  their  manuscript  treasares.  Here 
be  fanned  an  acquaintance  with  Or.  S.  Musgrave  and  Mr. 
T.  .Tyrwbitt,  who  was  then  examining  some  of  the  MSS., 
partimlarly  those  of  Euripides.  Dnring  a  year's  residence 
in  tbat  metropolis,  Rhunken  passed  most  of  his  time  in  the 
king's  library,  and  in  tbat  of  the  Benedictines  of  St.  Ger- 
main's; transcribed  a  number  of  unprinted  remains  of  an- 
cient literature,  and  ocAlated.  many  manuscripts  and  rare 
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ediiioDi  of  4he  mort  popular  clanical  sutbora.  In  OctobeF 
nSlbe  WM  appointed  reader  in  Greek  literature,  and  tbua 
became  anistant  to  Henist^fauis  in  the  utiiTersity  of  Ley- 
den,  and  upon  the  death  oF.  Qeudendorp,  profesior  of 
Latin  oratory  and  history,  be  was  advanced  to  the  vacant 
cbair  of  th^  eminent  scbokr.  In  1763,  be  married  Ma- 
rianne HeirtnUn,  a  youDg  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  and 
accomplithmenti,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  bad 
long  resided  a*  Dutch  consul  at  Leghorn. 

In  the  coune  of  his  studies  he  discovered  in  Aldus's  col- 
lection of  the  *<  Rbetores  Gmci,"  a  valuable  fragment, 
unknown  to  modern  scholars,  of  the  treatise  of  Longinu*  on 
the  Sublime,  which  was,  by  his  favour,  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  Toup*s  excellent  edition  of  that  work.  On  the 
deaHi' of  bis  old  master  Hemsterhuis,  he  did  justice  to  his 
memory  in  an  elaborate  eulogy,  from  which  our  account  of 
Hemsteriiuis  was  takeii.  He  soon  after  published  an  excel- 
lent edition  of  the  rhetorical  treatise  of  Rutilius  Lupus,  and 
in  1779,  a  mast  valuable  edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus. 
Next  year  he  gratified  the  learned  world  with  the  Hymns 
of  Homer.  One  of  his  last  labours  was  the  superintending 
a  new  edition  of  Scbeller's  Latin  dictionary.  With  all  these 
studies,  as  well  as  his  professional  engagements,  be  found 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  pleasures  of  ihe  chase,  of  which  he 
was  very  fond.  He  died  May  14,  1798,  in  the  76th  year 
of  bis  age.  He  left  a  niece  and  a  daughter  totally  unpro- 
vided for,  but  the  government  of  Batavia  purchased  his 
library  for  a  pension  granted  to  them.  This  library  was 
rkb  in  scarce  books,  and  valuable  transcripts  from  other 
eollections. 

Wbyttembacb,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this  sketchy 
dratys  the  character  of  Ebunkenius  at  some  length.  His' 
knowledge  and  bis  learning  are  unquestioned.  In  other 
respects  be  was  lively,  cheerful,  and  gay,  almost  to  crimi- 
nal indifference,  but  be  knew  bis  own  value  and  conse- 
quence  He  said  once  to  Viiloison,  "  Why  did  not  you 
come  to  Leydeii  to  attend  Valckenaer  and  me  ?"  He  once 
showed,  with  pride,  a  chest  of  MSS.  of  Joseph  Scsligerto 
a  Swede  called  BiornsibaU  — "  Ah  1"  said  Biomstball, 
"  this  is  a  man  who  wants  judgment,"  alluding  to  his  epi- 
taph, but  playing  a  liitle  too  severely  on  the  equivoque. 
Rhunkeiiins  ^revwatigry,  and  replied  with  warmth,  "  Be 
gone  with  your  ignorance"^"  aufer  te  hinc  cum  tuo  stu- 
pore."     A  German 'professor,  to  tvbom  be  sbowedtbe  taj9t» 
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litdljection,  obaerVed,  "We  now  write  in  G^iiMi^  inwir 
bwh  language,  and  cannpt  comprebend  tbi  obstinacj^  of 
those  who  continue  to  write  in  Latin.*'  "  Prafieilor,*'  r&> 
plied  Rhunkeniui}  **  look  then  for  a  library  of  Oarman 
boobs,"  refusing  to  (how  him  k&j  thing  more.' 

RIBADENEIHA  (Pstkb),  a  celebrated  Spaniab  Jcaai^ 
Was  boi-n  at  Toledo,  in  l£27,  and  was  enrolled  by  St.  Ig« 
naiiuB  among  bis  favourite  disomies  in  1540,  before  tb* 
•ociety  of  the  Jeiiiits  bad  received  the  papal  sBDction.  Iq 
t542  he  studied  at  I'arit,  and  afterwards  at  Padua/  where 
b<j  was  sent  to  Palai'mo  to  teach  rhetoric.  After  manyj  and 
long  travels  for  the  propagation  of  the  interests  of  the  ta* 
tiety  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  he  died  at  Madrid,  OcC 
1,  16tl.  One  of  his  visits  was  with  the  duk^  of  Feria  to 
Eagtand,  io  1558,  and  bis  inf^uiries  here,  or  wlut  he  miida 
subsequeittly,  eDcouraged  him  to  publish  a  treatise  "  Oil 
tbe  English  schism,"  1594,  8vo,  iu  which,  it  is  said,  tfaer« 
is  less  rancour  atid  acrimony  than  might  have  been  eapecU 
edj  and  some  curious  anecdotes  respecting  the  peraonal 
cfaafacier  of  queen  Maiy.  He  is,  however,  chieBy  knows 
for  bis, Lives  of  various  Saints  and  Jesuits,  and  as  tfaefoild->- 
der  of  that  biograpby  of  the  Jesuits  which  Alegambe  and 
others  afterwards  improved  into  a  work  of  some  imporeaocA 
One  of  his  principal  lives,  published  separHtely,  is  that  of 
the  founder,  St.  Ignatius  de  Loyola.  Of  Uiis  work  thertt 
have  been  several  editions,  the  first  in  1579,  and  the  se> 
cotid  with  additions  in  1 587,  in  neither  of  which  be  ascribeb 
any  miracles  to  iiis  master,  and  is  so  far  from  supposing  an^^ 
^at  he  enters  into  an  inquiry,  whence  it  could  happen  that 
so  holy  a  man  had  not  tbe  gift  of  miracles  bestowed  upon 
him,  aod  really  assigns  very  sensible  reasons.  But  notwith' 
standing  all  this,  in  an  abridged  edition  of  his  life  of  Igna^ 
tins,  ptiMisbed  at  Iptes  in  161  z,  miracles  are  ascribed  to 
fgtiUiiu,  and  Hibadeneira  is  made  to  assign,  as  his  reason 
Sot  not  inserting  such  accounts  before,  that  iltough  be  heard 
of  them  ip  1572}  they  were  not  sufficiently  authenticated. 
Bishop  Douglas,  who  is  inclined  to  blame  Ribadeneira  for 
this  iosuffictent  apology,  has  omitted  to  notice  that  this 
Jpres  edition  of  ths  life  was  published  a  year  after  Ribade- 
neira'* death,  and  therefore  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
bnracles,  aad  all  tba«  is  said  about  them,  might  have  been 
supplied  by  some  zealous  brother  of  the  ordar,  His  "  Lives 

>  Tita  RbDDkaDii,  br-Wta7tt«Dba«k.  ' 
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of  the  SatDtt"  wer?  translsted  into  Englirii^  rad  p«UiAld» 
mSvoU.SvO''  ..-■.)  i.^>l 

RIBERA.    See  SPAGNOLETTO.  .  . ,    i 

<  RICARD  (Dominic}^  a  learasil  French  wnter,  mU  htm 
stToulooMf  Ibrcb  >J25t  1741, -and  enteroil  into  tbe  flMt 
gregation  of  the  Cbristian  doctrioe,  ant  becaoae. « datuf 
gui2ied  profesHOr  iit  it.  He  quiueJ>iiie  lociety  after  lOfoft 
yean,  and  took  up  kii  TciideDee  at  Paii^  wlKire'be  am^ 
pkiyed'faiwnelf  in  instructing  yoatb,  and  in iMvmryfltiratiiUk 
He  was  celebrated  for  bis  deep  knowLedgeHii  tbe  Grottk 
langniige,  and  engaged  in  the  great  task  of  tranalaUi^  itbc 
whole  tfodkaof  Plulacch.  Between  tbe  yaars.  ]T83'«od 
n9S  be  poblisked  bis  TeraioD  of  tbat  pbilooopber's' idobiI 
works,  la  17  vols;  letao  \  of  tbe  Lires  be  only  pubHibsd  .4 
*ols.  iSmo.  He  published  likewise  a  poem,  entitled'*'  L* 
Sphere*"  in  eight  cantos,  1796,  Svo,  which.  cOnUios  a 
■jsten-af  astronooi;  and  geography,  enriched  withjOOMm 
and  notices  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  poems,  ^tr^tivg 
on  astraoottiical  subjeetis.  .  Ricard  died  in  1803^  JaoM 
as  a  maa  of  most  friendly  and  beoemtent  dispositieo,* 

RICAUT^  OT  RYCAUT  (Sir  Pau^),  an  £nglbb,'tta 
lei^  was  tbe  tenth  son  ef  sir  Pater  Rioaut,  >prohablB  a  tm^ 
.Cbaqt  ki  London,  and  4he  author  of  totae  luefuV  woifa^ 
who  was  one  oftbe  persons  i«xcepted-ia  the  "  Fropodtiona 
lof  the  -Lords  and  Comment"  assenbled  in  pariiamentf  ^Mac 
f  safe  uid  we )!-•  grounded  peace,  Jv\y  11,  1€46,  seAt^tb 
.Charles  I.  at  Newcastle.!"  He  also  paid  ^.1200  for  Jiii 
composition,  and  taking  part  with  his  unhappy  sorereign. 
His  son  Paul  was  bora  in  London,  and  "admitted  scholanef 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  in  1647,  where  iie .  took , Us 
bachelor's  degree,  in  1650.>  After  this  he  lEavelled  nway 
jrean,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  also  in  Asia  and  Afrioa  j 
and  was  employed  in  some  public  servioM,  In  I€6 1,  wkeii 
tbe  earl  of  Wincbetsea  was- seat  ambassador  cxtraonlinetY. 
to  lbs  Oltomsa  Forte,  be  went  as  his  secretary;  and  while 
he.  continued  in  that  statiouf  which  was  eigbtt  years,  he 
wrote  <^.Tbe  present  State  of  the  Ottomaa  Empire  in  throe 
books ;  containing  the  Maxims  of  the  Tudush  Politic^  tbeir 
Religion,  and  AUIitary  Discipline,"  illusuatedmuh  fibres, 
and  printed  at  London,  1670,  in  folio^  aodr  1«75  ia  SrOf 
and  translated  into  Fjrencb  byBespier,  wkti  notes,. aadanU 


■  tttad'^sMUmsbn-dome  mistEtkes. '  During  the  saftie  time>  he 
had  octiauon  to  take:  tno  voyages  from  Consuutinopte  to 
London ;  one  of  tbein  was  by  land, .  tbrnngh  HungBry* 
Wteta>fa6  remained  some  time  in  the  Turkish  camp  with  the 
femoa^  Vizier,  Kuperieey  on  business  relating  to  England. 
In  I6G1S  he  published  the  "Capitulations,  articles  of  ffeace," 
'tcci  coocludiKt' 'between  England  and  the  Porte,  which  wer6 
Teiy  nauch  to  oar  mercantile  advantage,  one  article  being 
Aat  EngWth'abips  should  he  freeiirom  search  or  visilunder 
pretence  of  foreign  good^  a  point  nevet  secured  in  any 
fonrier.  treaty.  '^After  having  meritoriously  discharged  faia 
«fice  of  seorBtar^iO'lord  Winchetsea,  he  was  made  consul 
Ibrthe  English  nation  at  Smyrna;  and  during  his  residence 
there,  at  the  comnand  of  Charles  II.  composed  ^'  The  pre^ 
tant  State  of  the  Greek  and  Armeoian  Churcheii,aQno  Chri»- 
ti46T8,"  which,  upon  his  return  to  England,  he  preieiited 
<flnlb  Ihb  owd  bands  to  his  mqesty;  and  it  was  published  in 
1<6fl9,  SvO.  tiaving  acquitted  himself,  for  the  space  of 
letoftM  years,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Turkey  cotn- 
nady^ibe' obtained  leave  tO  return  to  England,  where  he 
fivettin  honour  and  good  esteem.  The  earl  of  Clarendon, 
being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1685,  made 
Mnt  his  pnocip^  secreu^  f«r  the  provinces  of  Leinster 
and  C«««aHgbt;  Mid  James' II.  knighted  him,  constituted 
Um  one  of  the  privy  coonoil  for  Ireland,  and  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  which  he  enjoyed  till  the  revolu- 
tiOn'in  1688.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  employed  by  king 
William  as;hig  resident  with  the  Hanse-towns  in  Lower 
'BaxoDyi  namely,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  ;  where 
'he'  continued  for  ten  years,  and  gave  the  utmost  satisfac- 
^nn.  At  leogthj  worn  out  with  age  and  infirmities,  he 
hod  leave  in  1700- to  return  to  England,  where  he  died, 
l>eo.  19  ef  that  year.  He  was  fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society 
^  many  years  before  his  decease ;  and  a  paper  of  his, 
spon  the  "  Sable  Mice,"  or  **  Mures  Norwegici,"  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  understood 
perfectly  the  Gre«fc»  both  ancient  and  modern,  the  Turk- 
'iab,  liaUD,  Italian,  ahd  French  languages. 
'  He  was  the  author  of  other  productioivb,  besides  those 
already  mentioned.  He  wrote  a  continuation  of  KnoUes's 
^•'flisUiry  of  the  Tyrks,"  from  l<i23  to  I&77,  IfiSO,  in 
ibtio;  and  ^ain  from  1679  to  1699,  1700,  in  folio,  mak- 
«dg,  together  with  Knolies's,  three  volumes.  He  was,  from 
bi»  gr«U  knowledge  of  Turkish  a£&irs,  better  qualified 
H  3 
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tlun  any  other  person  for  thii  worit,  but  he  is  inferiw  tm 
KnoHe*  in  biitorical  merit    He  continued  Platiiia'*  "  hwm 

<  of  die  Popes,"  from  1471  to  his  own  time,  and  tranilMed 
Avna  the  Spanish  of  Garcilaiso  de  Ja  Vega,  into  Englisby 
*'Tbe  Royal  Commenuriei  of  Pern,  in  two  parti,"  felto; 
and  "The  Spanish  Critic,"  !681,  Svo,  from  Gratian.' 
,  RICCATl  (Vincent),  an  ahle  mftthematician,  traa  bcrtn 
in  170T  at  Castel  fVanco,  in  the  territory  of  Tremo,  and 
in  1 726  entered  among  the  Jeiuits,  and  tat^^  matlmnatiiM 
•t  Bologna,  till  the  suppreision  of  his  order  in't773.     At 

.  this  period  he  returned  to  bis  native  place,  and  died  there 
of  acholic,  in  1775,  aged  sixty-eight,  leaving  some  good 
mathematical  works ;  among  others,  a  large  treatise  on  the 
*'  Integral  Calculus,"  3  vols.  4to.  He  had  been  roach  em- 
ployed in  hydraulics,  and  sacb  was  the  importano*  of  hit 
services  in  this  branch,  that  the  repobHc  of  Venice  or- 
dered a  gold  medal,  worth  a  thousand  livreB,  to  be  atroek 
in  honour  of  him,  in  1774.' 
BICCI.  See  CR1NITU8,  Peter. 
KICCI  (Matthew),  a  celebrat«d  Jesuit,  was  barn  Out. 
6,  isi2,  of  a  good  family  at  Macerata.  He  went  to  the 
Indies,  finished  bis  theological  studies  at  Ooa,  la^i^t  tiw^ 
totic  there,  and  being  in  the  mean  time  apfMlttted  m^ 
sionary  to  China,  leariit  the  langtiage  of  that  coontry,  rant 
did  he  neglect  mathematics,  which  he  h«d  sttldied'at  RotiM 
under  the  learned  Clavios.  After  many  troubtM  and  difii-  - 
culties,  he  arrived  at  Pekin^  where  he  was  etieenKd  by 
the  emperor,  the  mandarins,  and  alt  the  learned,  acquired 
great  reputation,  drew  a  map  for  tbe  Chinese,  and  was 
permitted  to  preach  the  Christian  religion^  He  pUT>chased 
a  bouse  at  PeKin,  where  he  huHt  a  church,  and  died  there, 
in  leioj  aged  fifty-eight,  leaving  some  very  cnrtous  »e- 
moirs  respecting  China,  which  father  Friguolt  has  made 
use  of  hi  writing  his  history  of  that  vast  empire.  IH&ttler 
d'Orleans,  a  Jesuit,  who  published  a  "  Life  trf"  Ricci,"  in 
1693,  12mo,  says,  that  this  father  di«#  ap  a  rfiori  cate^ 
chism  for  the  Chinese,  in  which  he  introduced  sdaftely  (my 
but  such  points  of  morality  and  religion  as  Mr&'most  con- 

,  formable  to  Christianity,  These  words  ef  fathi^r'dXli*leaiis, 
says  L'Avocat,  have  furnished  the  eneitiies  of  tbe  Jesuits, 
with  ahundatTt  matter  for  critical  reflectioAs,'   '  -    -    ' 

>  Blog.  Beit.— Cole't  MS3.  Athciue  Csotab.  in  BnL  Mm.'— Hearr  Clarendon'* 
"  StB(e  Lone™." — GrsDg«r. 
••  Fibtoni  Vitsi  Italonun,  toI.  XVL  •  HorerL—UcL  Hist.  ^  L'ATOC«t. 
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-  HICCI  (Michael  Akqelo),  a  learn(;d  i;ulian  eccte- 
ainatic,  w%a  bore  at  Rome  in  1619.  He  was  created  a  car- 
dual  ia  I6SJ,  but  did  not  long  et|joy  that  dignity,  aa  be 
ified'in  16S3,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  vrell  skilled 
initbs  ptiretnatbeaiatical  sciences,  and  published  at  Rome, 
in  4toi  f*  £xercitatio  Geometrica,"  a  small  tract,  wbich  was 
nqariatad  ab  Loiidoa,  and  annexed  to  Mercator'a  -"  Lt^arith- 
moteoUnia,"  cbteBy  od  account  of  tbe  excellency  of  tbe 
«rgu[n«nt  '*«le  maximiB  et  minitniB,"  or  ^he  doctrioe  of 
kmiu;  where  tbe  author  shows  a  deep  judgment  in  ex- 
hibiting the.  meaiia  of  reducing  that  lately  discovered  doc- 
triite  t»  pure  geometry. ' 

ftlCCI  (Sebastiak),  an  artist  of  temporary  fame,  waa 
bora  at  Belluno,  near  Trevisano,  in  1659;  and  having 
discovered  an  early  genius  for  painting,  was  conducted  by 
his  father  to  Venice,  and  placed  (u  a  discjple  with  Fred. 
Ccrvelli,  a  MiJanese  artist  of  good  reputation,  with  whom 
lie  studied  for  niue  years.  He  afterwards  improved  bis 
practice  at  Bologna,  &c.  by  copying,  and  obtained  tbe  fa- 
vsnr  and  patronage  of  Ritnnuccio,  the  second. duke  of 
Parma.  By  tbe  liberality  of  that  prince,  be  was  honour- 
ably maimaioedat  Rome,  studying  tbe  productions  of  the 
best  ancient  and  modern,  masters;  and  there  he  formed  diat 
maaaer  which  distinguisbes  bis  productions,  and  for  a  while 
raised  biia  into  the  highest  eateetn.  Having  quitted  Rome, 
be  returned  to  Venice,  where  lie  was  so  eagerly  solicited 
for  bis  paintings,  that  be  had  ^arcely  time  to  take  even 
necessary  refresbment,  His  fame  spread  throggb  Europe^ 
«)diie  received  an  invitation  to  tbe  court  of  tbe  enperoc 
«t  Vienna,  to  adoni  tbe  magnificent  palage  of  Schoenbrun, 
Ffom  <beoos  he  was  encouraged  to  visit  London,  where  he 

-  iwas  ifDoaed lately  and  incessantly  employed  by  tbe  court, 
4be  nobility,  and  persons  of  fortune.  Her^  be  remained 
Mo  years,  nith  bis  nephew  and  coadjutor,  Marco  Ricci, 
wbo  painted,  skilfully  series  of  architecture  and  landscape 
at  Burlington  bouse  and  Bulstrode.     He  acquired  ^reat 

■  waakb  by  tbe  iBsmense  occopation  he  found ;  and  then 
jwtumed  te  Venice,  where  he  remained  until  bis  de«tb> 
in  1T84,  ia  tbe  serenty-Bftb  year  of  bis  age. 

-  Rioci  was  one  of  the  few,  comparacively'  spesking,  who 
enjoy  during  tbeir  lives  tbe  utaaost  eatent  of  tbeir  lame. 
In  his  history,  that  portion   of  renown  which  attacbes  to 
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him  died  with  him,  or  nearly  lo.  In  &ct,  be  ms  a  niiU 
chiniii,  one  who,  being  conversant  in  the  rules  of  art,  and 
tkiirul  in  the  application  of  the  tneano,  dazzled  where  ba- 
could  notiii^truct,  and  deluded  by  ingenuity  without  judg^ 
ment,  aod  art  without  expression.  His  works  are  to  d^ 
found  in  many  of  our  great  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  hie 
nephew.  At  Chelttea,  where  he  painted  the  altar-piece, 
and  at  the  British  Mi^seum,  there  are  coD«derable  pictureia 
of  his  painting,  but  they  do  not  rise  in  esteecii  by  continued 
>  observation;  and'  yet,  unfortunately,  .tliey  bad  sufficient 
influence  in  their  day  to  lead  the  artists  astray  from  the 
con  tern  plat  ioa  and  imitation  of  the  works  of  Raphael,  and 
the  greater  masters  of  the  Italian  scbpol.  Waipule  informs 
us  that  Sebastian  excelled  particularly  in  imitations  of  Paul 
Veronese,  many  of  which  be  sold  for  originals ;  and  onca 
deceived  even  La  Fosse.  When  the  latter  was  convinced 
of  the  imposition,  he  gave  this  severe  bi^i  just  reprimaDd 
to  Sebastian  :  "  For  the  future  take  my  advice  ;  p^int  q'o- 
tbtng  but  Paul  Veroiieses,  and  no  more  Riccis."  ^^ 
Orford  adds  that  Ricci  left  Englsud  on  finding  it  deter- 
mined "  that  sir  James  Thornbill  should  paint  the  cupol^ 
of  St  Paul's.'" 

mCCIARELLI.     SeeVOLTERRA.  '", 

RICCIOLI  (JOHK  Baptist),  a  learned  lulian  astrono- 
mer, philosopher,  and  mathematician,  was  bnrn  in  159^, 
■t  Ferrara,  a  city  in  Italy,  in  the  dominious  of  the  pop«. 
At  sixteen  years  of  age  be  was  admitted  into  tbeaooiety 'qf 
the  Jesuits,  and  the  progress  be  made  in  every  branch  qf ' 
literature  and  science  was  surprising.  He  was  fir&tappoiuted 
,to  teach  rhetoric,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  scholastic- divi- 
.uity,  in  the  Jeauiu'  colleges  atPannaand  Bqlpgfla;  yet 
applied  himself  in  the  mean  time  to  making  ooservatiqus 
in  geography,  chronology,  and  astronomy.  This  was  his 
-natural  bent,  and  at  length  he  obtained  leave  from  his  su- 
periors-to  quit  all  other  employment,  that  lie  might  devote 
himself  entirely  to  those  sciences. 

He  projected  a  large  work,- to  h«  divided  into  three 
"  parts,  and  to  contain  a  complete  system  of  philosophical 
mathematical,  and  astronomical,  knowledge.  .The  first  .of 
these  parts,  which  regards  astrooomy,  came  out-  at  Bo- 
logna in  165t,2  voU.folio,  with  |his  title,.".  J.,d^Ricci(^i 
Almageitnm   Novum,    Astronomiam   veterem  novamquQ 
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compleetenf,  .obserrstionibos  alioram  et  propriis,  Doviaqaa 

fftepreoiatibus,  pt-oVlematibusac  tabulis  pt-omotam.*'  Ric- 
ci^li  iinitated  Ptoleiny  in  this  work,  by  collecting  and  di- 
^esfiiig  into  [Iroper  order,  with  observatibna,  every  thing 
af|ciepc'and  miJdern,  which  related  to  his  subject ;  so  that 
<Gas^eaduH  very  justly  called  his  worfe,  '*  Promptuacium  et 
thesauruni  ingencetn  Astronomisi"  In  the  first  volume  of 
{^""s  't^ork,  'he  treats  oftbe  sphere  of  tbp  world,  of  the  sun 
jind  moiMi,  wltii  their  eclipses';  of  the  fixfd  stars,  of  tjis 
planets,'  of  the  comets,  and  new  si^rs,  of  the  several  mun- 
dane systeins,  and  six  sections  of  general  problems  serving 
^  astronomy,  &c.  In  the  second  volume,  be  treats  of 
u^gofibmetry,  or  the  doctrine  of  plane  and  spherical  trian* 
elea ;  proposes  to  give  a  treJitise  of  astronomical  instju- 
ments,  and  tho  optical  part  of  astronomy  (which  pait  was. 
jneverpuhlished);  treats  of  geography,  hydrography,  with 
an  epitome  of  chronftlogy.  The  third  cam)>Tehends  ob- 
servations of  the  sun^moon,  eclipses,  fised  stArs,  and  pla- 
^et^'  With  precepts  and  tables  of  the  primary  and  secon- 
dary mottdns,  and  '  other  astronomical  tables.  RiccioU 
pn'nted  also,  two  other  works,  in  folio^  at  Bologna,  viz, 
2l"^*' Asii:on6nlta  Keformata,"  1665^  the  design  of  which 
was,  that  of  considering  the  various  hypotheses  of  several 
astronomers,  and  the  difficulty  tnence  arising  of  concluding- 
any  tbTng  certain,'  by  comparing  together  all  the  best  ob- 
s^rvations,'  and  examining  what  is  most  certain  in  them, 

.tHence  io  reform  the' principles  of  astronomy.  3,  "Chro- 
nologia  Reformata,"' 1669.  RiccioU  died  in  167),  at  aer 
te^ty-tbree  yeari  of  age.' 

r*  RICCOBONI  (LouiaJ,  a  comic  actor  and  writer,  bom 
kt  Modena  in  1^74,  came  to  France  in  17t6,  and  distin- 

"guished  himself  as  the  best  actor  at.  the  Theatre  Italien. 
Religious  motives  induced' him  to  quit  th^  stage  in  1729  ; 
and  he  died  in  1753,'  much  esteemed  for  the  decency  of 
bis  manners,  &nd  his  amiable  disposition.     He  was  the  an- 

'thor  of  a't^umber  of  comedies,  which  had  a  temporary  suc- 
cess. Mid  which  contain  much  comic  hilmour.  One  of 
them,  entitled'  '*  Le»  Coquets,"  was  revived  a  few  years 
since. '  He  also  wrbte  "  Pehs^e»  sur  la  Declamation ;" 
**  Irtscouts , sur 'la  Reformation  du  Theatre;"- "  Observa- 

'  tions  BiJt'if  Comedie  et  inr  le  Genie  de  Moliere;"  "  fte- 

"fle«bW%i*tor'<ia*>  et' Critiques  sur  les  Theatres  d^  J*JC«- 
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rope;"  and  *f  Hiitoire  du  Theatre  Italian,"  2  toIs.  Rro, 
<ivhicb,  with  hit  "  Reflections  Historical  and  -Critical  upon 
all  the  Theatres  oF  Europe."  which  appeared  in  1738,  con- 
tarns  oiaDyjudicinus  obserratio 111  relative  to  the  itage  in 
generalf.  and  to  the  lyric  theatre  in  particular.  Hb  second 
wife,  Ma-rie  LabOUS  D£  M^ziehes,  was  also  an-actress 
on  the  I^lian  theatre,  which  she  quitted  with  her  husband ; 
but  Ijer  writings  are  novels,  the  sceoes  of  whiah'-she'fre^ 
quently  laid  in  England.  They  are  a))  of  the  sentimenul 
cast  ^e  also  translated  Fielding's  '*  Amelia."  Her  works' 
prere  printed  oollecdvely  in  10  volumes,  Neufchatel,  l2mo, 
and  Parisj  9  vols.  12mo,  and  some  of  her  novels  have  beeh 
translated  into  English.  She  died  Dec.  6,  17.92,  reduced 
by  the  troubles  of  the  time  to  a  state  approaching  to  wvnt; 
M>d  soon  after  a  new  edition  of  her  works,  with  a  lifi^  ap- 
peared in  IS  vols.  12mo.' 

BICHAHjD,  abbot  of  St  Victor  tn  the  twelfth  century, 
was  a,  native'of  Scotland.  After  such  education  as  hi| 
country  afforded,  in  polite  literature,  the  saored  scriptures,' 
gnd  mathematics,  which  we  are  told  were  the  objects  of  bit 
eftrly  ^Indies,  be  went,  as  was  amcb  the  custom  then,  to 
Paris.  ,r{iere  the  fame  of  Hugh,  abbot  of  St,  Victor,  in- 
duced him-to  retire  ioto  that .  monastery,  that  he  might 
pursue  bis  theolwical  studies  under  so  greatamaster.  At 
ihe  ragplar .per,ioo8  betook  tb«  habit,  was  admitted' into 
Koly.order),  and  bo  miwb  acquired  the  esteem  of  bis  bre- 
threi^  that  in  fi£4,  upon  the  death  of  Hugh,  they  nnanif 
mously  chose  him  tlie,ir  prior,  in  which  station  he  remained 
Vntil  his. death,  March  iO,  11T3.  Durtnip  ibis  lime  h« 
Composed  m^^y  treatises  on  subjects  of  practical  divinUjCi 
^nd  on  scripture  criticism,  particularly  on  j^e  description 
tif  Solomon's  temple,  Kzekiel's  temple,  wtd  on  the  appa- 
rent contradictious  in  the.  books  of  Kings  and  Ofa'runic)«t^ 
respecting  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and,  Israel, 
i)upin  speaks  rat^ter  favourably  of  these  treatises.ir'Tbey 
^ere  all  published  at  Paris  irf  1518,  and?1.540,  «n  it  veiL 
folio,  at  Venice  in  15d2,  at  Cologne  in  1621,  and  lit  Iboo^ii 
yi  1650,  which  is  reckoned  the  b^teditio».A  ■' 

RICtlAIip,  called  At^GLICUS,  was  «n  Ef^lish  plH>- 
sician,  who  Nourished  about  1^30,  He  is  said  to  have  stu> 
^ed  6m  at  Oxford,  and  then  at  Paris,  and  aUaiaed  a  biglf 
degree  of  eminence  in  hi«  profeasioiu     Tanoei  gives  f  lu( 
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of  his  works,  noge  of  which  appear  to  bavt  been  published. 
Some  of  his  MSS.  are  in  the  New  college  library,  Oxford.' 

RICHARD,  archbishop  of  Armagh  in  the  fonrteentb 
century,  c^led  sometimes  Armachancs,  and  sometimes 
Ji'iTZ-BALPH,  which  was  his  family  name,  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  born  in  Devonshire,  or,  according  to  Harris,  at 
Dundalk,  in  the  county  of  Loutb.  He  was  edncated  partly 
at  Univerfity,  and  partly  at  Balliol,  college,  Oiford,  under 
the  tuition  of  John  Baconthorp,  whom  ne  have  already  no- 
ticed as  an  eminent  scholar  of  that  age.  He  made  great 
progress  in  phiiosopby,  diFinity,  and  eivil  law,  and  became 
GO  great  a  pbilosnpher  and  logician,  "  and  in  both  sorts  of 
theology  so  famed,  that  the  nhole  university  ran  to  bis 
lectures  as  bees  to  their  hive."  He  commenced  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  and  in  1333  was  commisiary-general 
of  that  university,  whence  some  authors  bare  called  him 
chancellor;  but,  accordinjr  to  Collier,  the  office  he  held 
was  only  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  vice-chancellor.  Hit 
first  church  promotion  was  to  the  chancellorship  of  the 
<;burcb  of  Liocoln,  in  July  1334  ;  be  was  next  made  arch- 
deacon of  Chester  In  1336,  and  dean  of  Lichheld  in  April 
1337>  These,  or  some  of  tbeoi,  be  owed  to  the  favour  of 
£dvrard  III.  to  whom  he  was  recoiAmended  as  well  deserv-r 
)Bg  bis  patronage. 

While  at  Oxford  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
opposition  to  the  mendicant  friavs,  whose  "aflectation  of 
poverty,  and  other  superstidooi  and  irregularities,  he  ex- 
posed in  his  lectures.  They  were  therefore  not  a  little 
alarmed  when,  in  1347,  he  was  advanced  to  the  archr 
bishopric  of  Armagh ;  and  with  some  reason ;  for,  wben 
nbout  tea  years  afterwards,  be  returned  to  England,  and 
found  tibe  contovt  very  warm  concerning  preaching,  bear- 
ing oooftfssiohs,  and  other  points,  in  which  the  friars  en- 
croached on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  parochial  priests,  ht; 
preacfafld  several  sermons,  the  substance  of  which  wasj 
that  in  oases  of  confession  the  parish  church  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  tbe  church  of  the  frmrs  ;  that  for  confession  the 
parishioners  ought  rather  to  apply  to  tbe  parson  or  curate 
than  to-a  friar;  that  notwithstanding  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
W*»  poor,  when  be  conversed  on  earth,  yet  it  does  not  apT 
pear  that  he  affected  poverty ;-  that'he  did  never  beg,  nor 
ipalfe  profesaioD  of  voluotary  poverty  ;  that  be  never  taught 
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people  to  make  a  choice,  and  iKpfeision  of  bcg^ry ;  that 
on  tbe  coDtury,  he  held  thatmeii  ouglit  not  to  beg  byin- 
qlinatioD*  nor  without  being  forced  to  It  by  necessity  ;  thaif 
tiiere  is  neither  seu^e  noi;  religion  in  vowing  voiuniary  ah^ 
petp^tual  hegga^;  that  it  ib  ^ot  agreeable  to  the  rule'of 
Observant  or  FnArs/^inqrites,  to  be  under  engagements 
of  vpluat^iij-.  poverty,  &c.  i&c.  T|ie  friars  were  so^enraged 
at  thesO' prQpusitioni,  which  certainly  shew'  coiisiderat^e 
freedotp  of  sentioietit,  that  they  procured  hiin  to  be  cited 
before  popq  Innocent  VI.  at  AvignQn,  where  he  defended 
hh  opinioijM  w^th  great  Qrmness,  and  maintained  Uiem, 
althoi^h  .with  DO  little  .danger  from  the  malice  of  his  op- 
ponents, tofhcend  df  his  life.  The  age,  however,  wa» 
not  prepare!^  to  liiteo  to  him^  a;id  the  pope  decided  id 
bvour  of  the  friars. 

.,  He- died'ISov.  16,  ISfiO^  at  Avignon,  not  withotif  em. 
ucion  of  poisQiv  Fox  says  that  a  certain  cardinal,  hear- 
||ig  of  his  deaths  declared  openly,  that  a  mighty  piBai'  of 
.Christ's  churpb  was  falleiL  He  was  unquestionably  a  ttiaii 
of,,great  taints  and  sQund  judgment/,  Fefhaps'bi*'  he& 
paoegyru 'iahis  .t>eing  fa/iked,  by  some  catholic  wrilen* 
among  hereticj^,,  Archbishop  Bramhall  had  so  a|eat  aii 
Opinion  of  him,  that  in  returning  from  a  viutatioti'By  i)iln* 
dal^,.  he  made  inquiry  where. he  was  buried,  and'dete^ 
mined' ui  enct  aipohument  to  bis  meaioir,  wbich'it,'tk 
yuppoied  hi«  d^&t^h,  which  bftppen^d  soon  alterj  [treveiftetl, 
Ricbard's  body  was  brough^,  over  by  Stephen  de  Vall^ 
bishop,  of  Mfwth,  about  .13*70,,'  and  )Bte|-red  at  tlundalk, 
where  sir  iThoqias  Ryves  sa^s  thare  w^s  a  tnonum'edit  vl^sl*- 
^e,  although  mpch, defaced*  in  162^,  .       i'    '    .     -' 

^  ait  printed  works  are:  1,  *'  Sermones  quatuor,'  ii^  cru- 
cem  J.apdine.nBe%'' .&C.  Paris,  16(2.  '  2.  **  Deferisio  cui^- 
tor;uni  adversua  fiatres  mendicantes,"  Pans,  149'^.  TTitf 
■jri&s  the  £ubiftanceof,the  defenc;  of  his' principles 'at  Avlg- 
3100.  B,a}e  mentions  the  ^^w  Testament^  translated 'ititb 
Irish  by  A.finachanus|  ,nhiq}i,vras  fo^irid  >n  the  wall' ijfhii 
cathedral  ia  1534;  .but /t^c^-,'in' hia''{VIartyrpIogy,.  asse'its 
i^iatt^e  whole  kible  v/ap  translated  into'  Irish  b^  bidt/a^ 
^eserv^d  ih  the  ^ixteenl;l\ century  ;  'an^,|archbislYop  u^her 
aays  th^  tiiiere  wf^rg  ^eyer^l.  fragments  of  this  tf^nsl^tibh^ln 
Jirelaa^,,  i^)]|s^ti^e.     £a^,  &c.  men t^'n 'several  Ms^.  f^fk 
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RICHARD  of  CIRENCESTER,  an  EDglish  biatorian, 
•o  named  from  Ina  birth-place,  flourished  in  the  fourteenth 
c^itury.  No  traces  of  his  family  or  connections  can  be 
diwovered,  but  tbey  appear  to  have  been  snob  aS  to  afford 
bioi  a  liberal  education.  In  1 9S0  be  entered  into'  the  Be* 
nedictioe  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  Westmi  aster,  and  bis 
name  occurs  in  various  documents  of  that  estabiiabmeDt  in 
J387,  1397,  and  1399.  He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  - 
the  study  of  Britiub  and  Anglo-Saxon  hiitory  end  antiqui- 
ties, in  which  be  oiade  such  proficiency;  that  he  ia  said  to 
have  been  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  Historiograpber. 
Pits  informs  us,  without  specifying  his  authority,'  that 
Richard  visited  different  libraries  and  eccleaiasticaf  esta* 
blisbments  in  Engliuid,  in  order  to  collect  materials.  It  is 
at  least  certain  t^at  be  obtained  a  licence  to' visit  Rome, 
from  bis  abbot,  William  of  Colchester,  in  1391,'  and  tliere 
can  be  little  "doubt  that  a  man  of  his  currbsity  would  im^ 
pnjve.  bijt  knowledge  on  such  an  occasion.  He  is  sup- 
posed \o  )}ave  performed  this  journey  in  the  interval  be- 
txefiti' I'i^i  and  1397,  for  be  appears  U)  have  been  con- 
mied  ia  the  abbey  inftrm^Ty  in  1401,  and-died  iii  that  or 
>/)e,  foltpwing  year.  His  worfcs  are,  "  Hiatoria  ab  Hen- 
ejsfa;a4  »ni>^  1348^"  in  two  parts.  The  first  contains  the 
^ribd  from  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  to  the  death  of  H)i- 
vali,  and  i|'pjres6rved  in  the  pubUc^'library  of  Cambridge. 
Wbitak'eri  tKe  historian  of  Mancfaedter,  speaks  of  this '  as 
evincing  very  little  kuowtedge  or  judgment;  the  siecond 
j}«rt  \i  probiibly  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society, 
p.  137,  with  ihe  titfe  of  "Britontim  Anglorom  et  Saxouum 
ifistoria.".  In  the  librajy  of  Bene't  college,  Cambridge^ 
is  I' Epitopaf,  db)fonic.  Ric.  Cor.  West  Lib.  I."  Oih«r 
jivofks  of  oi)r  aut^r  are  supposed  to  be  preserved  in  the 
Lai^beth  Jihrkryi  and  at  Oxford.'  Hii  tliealDgical  writiags 
.jvere,  "Tractalus'  super  ^ymbglum  M^jus  et  Minus,"  and 
."Xine?  ^e  O^ciis  Ecileslaitici^"  in  the  Peterborough 
library.  .  9ut  the  treatise  to  which  he  owes  his  celebri^, 
is  tb^t  00  the  ancient  state  of  Great  Britain,  "  De  situ 
Britannie,"  first  discovered  bj  Charles  Julius  Bertram, 
professor  of  the  English  language  iu  the  royal  marine  aca^ 
.demy. at  Copeohageo,  who  transmitted '  to  Dr.  Stukeley 
a  transcript  of  tbe  whole  in  letters,  together  with  acooy  of 
the  map.  From  this  transcript  Stukeley  published  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  wprk,  with  the  itinerary,  firat  in  a  thin  quarto, 
ITATf-aud  afterwards  in  tbe  secoud  volumaof  his"*' Jtin^ 
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iftrium  Curiosutn."  In  the  tame  year  th«  brigtiwtt  'Ittelf 
WM  published  by  professor  Bertram  at  Copenh^en,  hi'M 
abtalt  octSTO  VSIume,  ^ilh  tbe  retnarns  of  GiUas  and'N^a- 
nms,  un^fer  Af^  tHIe  "  Britttmicanmi  gentiom 'H)itoli<Mf 
Anti^uK  scripmi^s  tres,  Rfttkydus  Corinemis,'  Oildasi  B^ 
donicM,  Nbn(4Ius^Banclillt^sis,  &c."  Thi*  wOfk  IkM  \ong 
Seen  scarce,  and  in  'i%ty  ftiW libraries;  bot  in  1»0S,  s  ti«w 
edition,'  with  «n  English  Iraitsbtion,  itc.  ww  publiitMd  kt 
London.  To  this  the  editor,  Mr.  Hatcbard,  has  prvflved 
Kn  accoant  ofKichBrd's  life,  from  which  we  bans  extraotcd 
tbe  above  particulars,  and  an  abte  defence  of  bis  merit  and 
fidelity  as  a  hi^orian,  against  tbe  objeotions  of  certain 
writers.  Among  these  we  observe  that  Gibbon  cannot  <l»« 
reckoned,  for  he  says  that  Hichard  of  Cirencester  "abcwis^ 
a  genuine  krtbwiedge  of  antiquity,  very  extraordinary  for 
a  monk  ofithe  fourteenth  century."  This  useful  and  ac- 
curate republication  is  entitled  "Tbe  Detcription  of  Bri* 
tain,  translated  from  Richard  of  Cirencester  ;  with  tbe  ati- 
ginal  treatise  de  situ  Britannin  ;  and  a  commentury  oa  the 
Itinerary;  illustrated  with  maps,"  8vo.' 

RICHARDSON  (JOHJJ),  a  learned  Iritb  pr^Wi,  was  a 
native  of  Chester,  but  a  doctor  of  iltvinhy  of  the  univer-. 
bity  of  Dublin.  Of  his  early  life  we  have  nopvtieulBtt, 
except  that  be  was  appointed  preachpr  to  tbe  state  in  -leoi. 
He  succeeded  to  tbe  see  of  Ardagb,  on  tbe  rengnation  of 
Imbop  Bedell,  and  was  consecrated  in  1633  by  arcbbnbop 
Usher.  He-  held  the  archdeaconty  of  Derry,  the  reetory 
ef  Ardstra,  and  the  vicarage  of  Granard  in  commetvdam  imc 
about  a  year  af^er  his  promotion  to  Ardagb.  In  1641,  be- 
ing in  dread  of  tbe  rebellion  which  broke  oat  in  October 
of  that  year,'  he  removed  to  England,  and  died  in  London 
August  1 1,  1651.  He  had  the  character  of  a  nan  of  f>rt>- 
fsund  learnings  weft  rersed  in  the  scriptures,  md  skiUed 
in  sacred  chronology.  His  works  are,  a  "  Sermon  of  the 
tlocirine  of  JusttBcatioo,"  preached  at  Dublin  Jan.  25, 
■1624,  DbbHn,  1625,  4to;  and  "  Choice  OhmrvatioiM  and 
Sxt^tanations upon  the  Old  Testament,"  i655,foho.  Tb«ee 
i>b9ervations,  which  extend  to  all  the  books  sf 'the  Ojd 
Testament,  seem  intended  as  a  supplement  to  tbe  "'As- 
sembly's Annotations^"  in  which  be  wrote  the  annotatiflfls 
pn  Ezekiel ;  and  they  were  prepared  for  puUieationby 
liim  some  time  before  bis  death,  at  the  express  ^sitVof 
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aiwlibulkiip  Uther,  with  whom  he  mppesn  to  bna  long 
Uv«d  Jo  iattaiKy.' 

..  RICHARDSON  (Jonai^an},  a  painter,  and  a  writer  on 
the  art  ofpalatiDg,  wa§  born  about  1665.  He  waa  intended 
by-bia  father-in-law,  apprentice  to  a  scrireneri  nith  wbona 
be.livett  six  years,  but  by  tbs  deatb  of  bit  nuuter,  w«a 
•aabted  to  follow  the  bent  of  hit  iacUoatim  for  paintjog^ 
He  tben  became  the  diaoiple  of  Riley,  with  wbom  be  lived 
feor  yean,  and  fin^y  cenneoted  himself  by  marrying  fata 
BHWei  Thtf  d^iree  of  skill  which  he  atuined,  by  Domoana 
conrcdfioadcd  mth  the  ideas  be  entertained  of  the  art» 
which  were  c^tainly  of  a  just  and  elevated  kind.  Thew 
are,  however,  great  streagtb)  roandneia,  and  boldoeos  in 

*  the  colouring  of  bis  heads,  which  are  drawn  and  marked 
io  the  manner  of  Kneller,  with  freedom  and  firmness; 
thoogb  tbe  atdtiides  io  which  they  alid  bis  figures  »te 
^ac«l,  the  draperies  which  clothe  tbe  latter,  and  the 
back-gr»Nads  fron  wfaich  tbey  are  relieved,  are  insipid 

^lldr  tasteleta.     It  iaoeitainly  a  very  cuiious  circumstance, 

that,    when  he  wrote   with  so  much  fire  and  judgment, 

dived  to  deep  tntoi  the  iaezhaustible  stores  ef  Raphael,  and 

'    vaaso  viittanvirkih 'the; ascireJustrsof  Vandyke,  be  should 

.«0-iliiA|il{)ly"to  Jitstown  .practice  tbe  sagacious  rules  and 

.  biBlB  heigavQi  to  olberB.  Full  of  theory,  profound  in  re- 
DeetinM  o».tbearti,  and  posseased  of  a  numerous  and  esc- 

i,c«lleB!t  coUectiMi  of  drawiuga,  he  appears  to  bare  poa« 
.•essad  bo  portiot)  of  ieventionf.  as  applicable  to  tbe  |MUn- 
feer^frbrt,  and  drew  nothing  well  below  tbe  head;  plainly 
Msmfiasting  the:pecidiarity«f  taste  or  fe^ng  which  leada 

-W^axCelicnoB-in'thac  profession. 
, '  Th«s<m«ohy  hMrever,  mast  be  said  of  him,  that  when 
Kaeller  and  IMA  were  dead,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  tbe 

''Portnh>fniBMra  in  this  country,  and  practised  in  it  suffi- 
eientty  loMg-to  acquire  a  tellable  competency.  He  quitted 
his  occnpation  some  years  before  his  death,  when  Hudson, 
who.  bad  married  one  of  his  daugbter§,  maintained  tbe  fa'  - 

-  Bdly  boDODrs  -for  a  while.  Richardson  himself,  by  tem- 
fMraoBe  and  tranquUlity  of  nund, eojoyed  a  life,  protracted 
^ttnidst  tb«  blessiiigsftf  domestic  friendship,  to  the  advanced 

'  ftge  of  nghty,  and  thea  died,  Hay  28,  1745,  respected  and 
.  laowQtcd.     Hehad  had,  a  short  time  previously,  a  para- 

-  lytin  stroke  that  affacced  bis  arm,  yet  never  disabled  htm 

t  Hutift  Wsrer^-Atk.  0«.  ?oL  1.— Uoyfl'*  MMMin,  M.  »7. 
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after'bftving  bfee'n  in  St:  J«tneft*»  pAtk^'  be  diid>ndd8iriy/i«fe 
bU  boD9e'iti'Q:ueeA-squBre,'ein  HitreMrn-hotbet  .  <  :  i. .  ^i 

Rb  bad'avotii'witb  utiorafaC'llMtiinfreiM  bff^oiijit  M|. 
ippearsb;  the  joint  #erki  Uti^  tnmpoitri,  •  Tfa«ifaibe^:iv 
1719,  |AMlih«d  itra  -di9e<fDi%«a'(  1l  ".An  EMaflomtiam 
^ole  artof  CHtltiim  u  h  relmMtofiklimttg."  >  i.'fftikli 
Atgnnient  in  bebalf  of  Ae  Science  «4*  'GonnoiaKur.'"  j  Iw 
1723,  ciime  out"  An  Aocetin*  ttiwinfe  Slktnn,'  BU4r«w 
lteflr,'Drftiringi,  and  f  itniM^  hi  Italy,  &&"  TbfMOA 
made  tbe  journey;  And,  ^Arom  his  obterHMioni'WMt' iMHnj 
ttiey  bbtb  at  his  return  campHed' tUs'Taloable  wavk.  faf 
1734,'  tb«y  publbbed  ■  thick  octavvoF  "£xplat»(ery  Nota* 
and  Remurks  on  Mitton*9  Paradise  Loitj  ivitb  the  Life  *# 
the  Author."  '  In  mpolo^  let  this  laM  parfonnaoMi  knd 
fbrnotbeing  very  conversant  in  clasnc  literatifre,  tfae'&' 
tfaer  aatd,  "  that  he  had  looked  into  them  through  bis  boh." 
Hbgarth,  whom  a  quihbte  could  famiih  with  wit,  drew  tarn 
fi'eeping  throngh  tbe  nether  end  of  a  teiescope,  wllbwfaioh 
lA^  son  was  perforated,  at  a  Virgil  aloft  on  a  aheif;  bnt 
Hogarth,  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  destroyed  the  |riate  upon 
<ue  reBection,  and  recalled  the  prints,'  as  far  as  bte  coub). 
The  sale  of  his  collection  of  drawings,  in  Feb.  1747,-  lasted 
f^bteen  days,  and  produced  about  2060/.'  his  pictiwea 
about  lOOi.  Mr.  HudsOD,  his  son-in-law,  bought  in  mauy 
ef  the  drawing. 

Besides'the  works  pnblidied  in  conjnnction  with  hit  &• 
tberi  there  was  published  in  1776,  five  years  after  tbe  aoa'a 
death,  "  Richardsoaiana ;  or,  occasional  Reflections  on  the 
Moral  Kato  re  of  Man;  suggested  by  ▼ariouaautbors,  aU' 
eient  and  moHern,  and  exemplified  from  those  authors^ 
with  several  anecdotes  interspersed,  by  tbe  late  Jonathad 
Richardson,  jun.  esq.  Vol,  I.''  an  amusing  work,  ahhougb 
there  are  some  opinions  in  it  which  are  not  altogether-free 
from  censure.  He  did  not  love  to  contemplate  the  bright 
side  of  human  nature  and  actions.  Besides  this  work,  there 
appeared  about  the  same  time  an  8vo  volume  of  .*'  Poems" 
by  Jonathan  RichardNon,  senior,  with  notes  by  his  son. 
They  are  chiefly  moral  and  religious  meditations,  but  uot 
greatly  inspired  by  tbe  Muse.  Tbe  son,  it  remalus  to  be 
added,  never  painted  otherwise. than  for  his  amusement; 
He  died  in  1771,'  aged  seventy-seven.* 

1  Walpolt'*  AmoiMo.— Nh^oli'i  BsKjrer,  and  Collrctioa  of  Potmi. 
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'  ^KICHARDfiON  (JosEtfl)»,.»  jqmi  of  letten*  wu  ocj^- 
Mllyof  fI«xliun>iB'  NorthiuoberUDd  ;  ^nd  wm  entejred  of 
St.  John's  college^ 'Cambridge, ,4a  177V  .pr.FeTTi*,  tbo 
jMeMut  flkM  of  Btukf.  ud-^r,  Pc»n]«h,90Hr  dMp.,Qf  t^y* 
weM^wtuMSA  acittM'WiventFgr"  'yodm.tt>«  lupfriateo^ 
aatw.  (tf  ,tAmafc  MD-e«pelLeQt(,M!)olsn,Abe>  «8|]«tf()d  aousj 
lmtrtiA.agkn&-*\mi»*aiiUa^.->  U«,  {nqipwied,  Jnd^d»  i^a 
•riceHeulMiidnvUndit^,.  w^  a.  son  of  iftqiUve  knoiif li^gn 
•£i»8ilfciiid..  r^Ue  dMlwguuiUvd,  l^knaetf  u,ii^U«ge  by  tb« 
•tegBDCC,  besoty,  W)4  vigour,  oi  bia~  proqe  ftQ4.'t)petJ«»4 
'  'mm»  j. «-  Jove  of  ilie  J^iwes  very  ea,riy  m  tife  t^ 
D  oflsMiaitn4f  aediofLea  ioterfered  with4tW''^b9h 
»diiti«)i.o£^9  9tudi#f<  ',Ha  .€)pt9red  bMns«lf,A  studepf 
«f  Uie  iMiddfe  Temple  in;]:779,  and  wu  called  to  tt^  .W 
ln,1784>^- But, Irtemty  pursuits  asd  political  conneotioos 
««»k>  «p  -toortSKdllof iHsi  time  tOr»dmit  of  bi4  pursu;iag,  wjtj^ 
iuffiqiont  dilwBdce,  tbe  study  oftb^  Inw;  -otherwiti^  )t,is 
ingblyprDbsMetbathe  would  have  fsccome  a,  distitguisbB^ 
Aoannt'of  the  bar.  Tlie^  chief- lyorks  io  wbicb  b^  w«f 
fxAlioIy  known  to  hav«.  taken  a  pari;  were  in  those  ceU^ 
brated  political '  satires,  "  The  Rc^liad,"  and  the  *<  Proba«- 
tlanary  Odes,"  in  the  cooapositioa  of  which  his  talents  were 
CopspicDoas.  He  wrot»  aiso  the  comedy  of  "  The  Fugv 
•ivc,"  which  was  boooured  by  a  considemhie  share  of  ap- 
ylause,  bolhon  the  stageandin  the  closet.  Inprivatelife 
so  happily  was  the  suavity  of  bis  temper  blended  with  the 
vigour  of  his  understanding,  that  he  was  esteemed  by  bi* 
A^ersaries  in  political  principles,  as  well  as  by  a  very  large 
■«irclejof  private  friends.  He  was  brought  into  parharaeut 
by,  the  duJie  of  Northumberland,  in  whose  -fFiendsbip  be 
beld  a  dhilroguisbed  place, .  and  by  whose  loan  of  2000i^ 
(wbioh  the  duke  has  given  up  to  his  family)  he  was  enableii 
ts  become  proprietor  of  a  fourth  part  of  Drury-lane  theatre- 
He  was  suddenly  taken  ill  on  June  S,  1803,  and  died  next  ' 
day,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  daughters,  to  lament  the  Joss 
of  tbeir  affectionate  protector.  He  was  interred  in  Egbam 
fburcbyard.* 

-  .BICHARDSOX  (Samuel),  a  celebrated  writer  of  no- 
vels, or,  as  bis  have  been  called,  moral  romances,  was 
born  in  1639,  in  Derbyshire,  but  in  what  part  of  that 
county  has  not.been  ascertained.  His  father  descended  of 
a  fj^ily  of  middling  note  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  fail 
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basineM  wastbtt  ofsjoner. .  He  inUodsd  hu  Md  SkMiel 
for  tlie  cbufch,  bat  from  loasM  in  busiaasii  was  unAble  la 
■ttppoit  the  expcDce  of  i  losraed  edocBtkiii,  uul  11II..0M 
aothur  received  was  Ht  tba  gninaiar  tchooi  It  appewt  frvHl 
bis  own  itatemeat  that  be  bad  a  love  fc»  fetber«writuig,'iiM| 
hs  was  a  gOAeral  favoariie  of  the  kdieij  and  fgod  «( thm 
company,  and  that  when  no  more  than  thirtecs^  UiraS 
youoff  HOtoen,  unknown  to  each  otber,  reVaaleA  lo  Jbiaa 
lb«ir1ove  secmtat  in  order  to  induce  blm  (o  give  tben  t»»  ■: 
piM  to  write  after,  at  correct,  for  dnwrers  to  tfaeir  lan/et^. 
iMters.  Id  tbiseopbynflDt  some  readers  nay  tUhk  tbey 
can  trace  the  fotme  isrentor  of  ibe  lot«  secreu  of  i'aiaclf 
and  Clariaaa,  and  lenci-wnting  certatoly  grew  iato  a  habtt 
witb  him. 

In  1706  he  wwbcnadappnmtioe  to  Mr.  ioho  Wild*,' a 
printer  of  aome  eminMiov  in  bis  day ;  whom,  tbougb  a  sc* 
jtste  task-miister,  b«  served  diligently  for  seren  yesn.     U« 
kfterwardsworkod  as  a  joumeytoanand  corrector  of  tbepvesi    : 
for  about  six  years,  when  be,  in  1719,  took  Op  bis  (teeiom^ 
snd  commenced  fansineai  011  bis  own  account,  in  a  court  m 
Fteet<«treet ;  and  filled  af  his  leisure  boun  in  owtipiiing 
indexes  for  the  booksellers,  and  writing  prefive*,  and  whal 
fae  calls  "  honest  dedioattons."  Diisimilar  as  their  geoioses   . 
May  seetn,  when' the  witty  and  wicked  duke  of  WbaFton'(a 
kind  of  Lovelace),  about  1723,  fomented  tbfe  spirit  of  ep- 
positton  in  the  city,  and  became  a  mead^er  of  the  Wa»* 
chandlers'  company,  Mr.  Richardson,  though  his  pt^iiieal 
principles  were  very  different,  was  much  conAccdid  witi% 
and  favoured  by  btm,  and  for  some  liitie  tioie  was  the  pha- 
ter  of  his  "  True  Briton,"  published  twice  a  weck<     Be.«a   . 
filr    exercised  bis   jndgment,   however,    in  pareoiptorily 
refusing  to  be  concerned  in  such  papers  as  he  appr^iendad 
might  endanger  bis  safety,  that  be  stopt  at  the  cad  et 
the  sixth  number,  which  was  possibly  Mt  mon  productioa  *.  : 
He  printed  for  some  time  a  newspaper  called  "  The.Uaily 
Journal;"  and  afterwards'<'The  Daily  Gazetteer."  Jhiaugll 
the  interest  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Speaker  OnsloW,  be  printed  >j 
the  first  edition  of  the  "Journals  of  the  House- of  Coa^^ 
mons,"  of  which  be  completed  26  Tolumes.     Mc  O(i9|ovr 

•  Int»niMtioi»  were  lod([td  aKBtast  itself  odiou*  to  the  people."    Fayne 

Piyoe,  the  pnbliiher,  for  Numben  3,  wat  fbund  f  nilt;  ;■  ami  Mr.  KidFisnitiom 

4,  '9,  and   6,  x  more  tbtn  cainmoa  neaped)  *»  ku  mb*  did  inttfri»r, 

libeli,  "asthcy  DDtoulf  iniulled  eirr;  tothe  paper.     Tbe  dangf  r  made  hinf   . 

brucfa  of  tbe  legitlalure,  but  rnaui.  in  fbioti  itill  more  cvitiont, 
f«Mlf  taaded  (0  naks  Ibc- ooostitution 
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iuA  a  h^h  esteem  Giir  hi«i ;  and  not  only  might,  but  ao- 
tmHy  would,  have  promoted  bim  to  some  honourable  and 
pnl6t«Ue  itatioD  at  conrt ;  but  Mr.  RicbardsoD,  vhose  ba- 
aawM  wu  eztenuve  and  profiuble,  neither  detired  nor 
mnttd  accept  of  such  a  favoar. 

Bis  "  PfUHda,**  the  first  wofk  tbat  procured  him  a  Dame 
«a  a  writer,  was  pnbliifaed  in  1741,  and  arose  out  oF  a 
echaMO  propfned  to  him  by  two  reputable  bookseUers,  Mr. 
Simimgt&b  and  Mr.  Oibome,  of  writing  a  resume  of  *'  Fs- 
■ulnr  Letters  to  aiid  from  sevcfral  persons  upon  business 
and  oilier  suli^Acta;"  whtcb  he  perforaaeil  with  great  rea- 
duieM ;  and  in  tbe  ^rogreas  of  it  was  soon  led  to  expand  hit 
tbon^its  in  die  twe  volumes' of  tbe  *'  History  of  Pamela, " 
which  appear  to  have  been  written  in  less  than  three 
BHmtbs.  Nerer  was  a  book  read  with*  mofe  avidity,  for 
diese  two  volumes  went  through  Gve  editions^  iil  one  year. 
It  was  even  recommended  frOB  tbe  pulpit,  particutarty  by 
Dr.  Slocpck,  (^  Christ  church,  Surrey,  ftlmoiigh  iu  fte- 
teeta  as  to  nersl  tendency  are  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  so  obTiont,  that  the  wonder  is,  it  ever  ob- 
taiaed  the  approbation  of  men  of  any  reflection.  For  this 
it  U«k«btedly  was  indebted  to  tbe  novel^  of  the  plan,  as 
vetl  as  to  many  indiridual  passages  of  great  beauty,  and 
many  inteseating  traits  of  character.  Its  imperfectionsi  ' 
ImmiIii  I  were  not  totally  undiseorcred  even  during  it» 
pBpalarny.  Tbe  indelicate  scenes  coold  not  escape  ob- 
serration ;  and  im  late  Iriograpber,  who  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent criticism  on  the  vark,  informs  us  tbat  Dr.  Watti, 
Id  wbMoi  iUtbardsoD  sent  the  volumes,  instead  of  compli- 
HeeM,  vricea  to  him,  that  "  he  aoderstuids  the  ladies  coai- 
phiD-  ibey  cannot  vead  tbem  witiioat  blushiog."  Other 
Miceosistffliciei  in  the  bistory  of  Pamda  were  admirably' 
ndfevled  by  FieUsn^  in  bis  '*  Jos^  Audcewt,"  an  injury 
vfaick  RjcfwrdHiM  never  forgave,  an3  in  his  correspand- 
eaom  wish  kis  AstcmiDg  fncnda,  predicted  that  Vtetding 
wenid  Moa  be  no  more  beard  of— Fielding,  whose  popu- 
livity  baa««tiived  Kicfaard8(m*e  by  nearly  half  m  centaiy  !- 

T^ie  sttceeSB  of  Pamda  occasioned  a  spurious  continu- 
ation of  it,  called  ^  Pamela  in  hi^  Life ;  and  on  this  the' 
anther  prepared  to  eive  a  second  part,  which  appeared  in' 
two  voIuOies,  greai^  infeiior  to  the  first  They  are,  as 
Mrs.  Barbauid  ju*dy  observes,  superfluous,  for  the  ptan 
was'abeady  completed,  and  they  am  dull ;  for,  instead  of 
ilMidest  and  passion,  they  are  tUled  witta  heavy  scntiioent, ' . 
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in  diction  far  from  elegant  A  great. part  of'it  ainh  d* 
palliate,  by  counter-criticiiin,  the  faults  which  bad  been 
found  in  the  first  part ;  and  it  i>  iesi  a  coiitimiation,  than 
the  author's  defence  of  himself.  But  if  Richardaon  autik 
in  this  second  part,  it  was  only  to  rite  with  new  lustre  in 
•bis  "dariita,"  the  first  two  Tolumes  of  which  were  pub- 
Jished  eight  years  after  the  preceding.  Thir  is  unques- 
tionably the  production  upon  which  the  fame  of  Hicbardi- 
son  it  principally  founded ;  and  although  it  baa  lost  mn«h 
of  its  original  popularity,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  taste 
of  novel-readers,  wherever  it  is  read  it  will  appear  a  noble 
monument  of  the  author's  genius.  This  will  be  sHowed* 
even  by  those  who  can  easily  perceive  that  it  bM  maidf 
hlemisbes.  These  have  been  pointed  out,  with  just  dii» 
-crimination,  by  bia  biographer.  Clarissa  was  much  ad* 
piired  on  the  continent.  The  abbi  Prevost  gave  a  version 
of  it  into  French;  but- rather  an  abridgment  than  a  trans* 
lation^  It  was  afterwards  rendered  more  faithfully  by.  L« 
Tourneur ;  and  wan  also  translated  into  Dutch  by  Mr.  Still* 
stra;- and' into  German  under  the  auspices  of  the  cde^ 
brated  Dr.  Haller. 

:  After  be  had  published  two  works,  in  each  of  iriiieh  tb« 
'  principal  character  is  a  female,  he  determined  to  give  the 
world  an  example  of  a  perfect  man  :  this  design  produced 
his  "  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  a  character  certainly  instroc* 
tive,  while  in  some  measure  repulsive.  But  that  of  Cle-' 
mentina  is  the  highest  effort  of  genius  in  ihis-work.  Dr.: 
Warton .says,'  "1  know  nut  whether  even  the  madness  ol 
Lear  is  wrought  up  and  expressed  by  so  many  little  strc^e* 
of  nature  and  passion.  It  is  absolute  pedantry  to  prefer  uni 
somparethe  madness  of  Orestes,  in  Euripides,  with  that 
of  C 1 6111  eu tin B."  Yet  even  here  Mrs.  Barbauld  has,  wit^ 
gpeat  acuteneas,  pointed  out  Richardson's  want  of  judg-* 
sent  in  the  management  of  his  Clamentin.a.  It  is,  a>  thi«- 
lady  justly  observes,  the  fault  of  Richardson  that  he  ncvcct 
knew  when  to  have  done  with  a  character ;  and  this  pro-' 
peosity  to  tediousness  and  prolixity  in  bll  bis  narrative^ 
while  the  bulk  is  increased,  haa  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  procure  him  more  patient  than  willingTeaders,  and  to  oc-: 
caeion  those  who  have  once  gone  through  his  volumes,  tosCi< 
lect  favourite  passages  only  for  a  second  reading. 

By  these  works,  and  by  his  b'uainesBy  which  was  xtif 
prosperous,  Mr,  Richardson  gi'adually  improved  his  f»r*- 
tune.    la  ns$,  .  be  nss  engaging  ii)  huihliilg,  both  i^ 
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(Ulisbnry  court,  I^leet-street,  and  at  Pareon's-greeii  near 
fatham,  »here  be  titled  up  a  house.  In  1760,  he  pur< 
chased  s  moiety  of  the  patent  of  Law-printer,  and  carried 
on  that  department  of  business  in  partnership  with  Misl 
Catherine  Lintot,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Heilry  Fletcher, 
esq.  M.  P.  for  Westmorejand. 

By  many  family  misfortunes,  and  his  own  writing*,  *Thiob 
in  a  manner  realized  every  feigned-  distress,  his  nerves 
naturally  weak,  or,  as  Pope  expresses  it,  "  tremblingly 
alive  all  o'er,"  were  so  unhinged,  that  for  many  years  be- 
fore bis  death  his  band  shook,  he  had  frequent  vertigoes, 
and  would  sometimes  have  fallen,  had  be  not  supported 
himself  by  his  cane  under  his  coat.  His  paralytic  disorder 
affected 'his  nerves  to  such  a  degree,  for  a  considerable 
.  time  before  his  death,  that  he  could  not  Uft  a  glass  of  wine 
to  his  AioUth  without  assistance.  This  disorder  at  length 
terminating  in  an  apoplexy,  deprived  the  world  of  tbia 
amiable  man,  and  truly  origin^  genius,  on  July  4,  1761, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-two-  He  was  buried,  by  his  own  di- 
rection, with  his  6rst  wife,  in  the  middle  aile,  near  the , 
pulpit  of  St.  Bride's  church:  His  picture  was  painted  by 
Air.  Highmore,  whence  a  mezzotinto  has  been  taken. 

His  first  wife  was  Martha  Wilde,  daughter  of  Mr.  Ailing- 
ton  Wilde,  printer,  in  ClerkenWell,  by  whom  he  -had  five 
Sons  and  a  daughter,  who  all  died  young.  His  second' 
wife  (who  survived  him  many  years;  was  Elizabeth  sister 
of  Mr.  Leake,  bookseller,  of  Bath.  By  her  he  had  a  son 
and  five  daughters.  The  son  died  young ;-  but  four  of  the 
daughters  survived  him ;  viz.  Mary,  married  in  17A7  to 
Mr.  Ditcher,  an  eminent  surgeon  of  Bath  ;  Martha,  mar- 
ried in  1762  to  Edward  Bridgen,  esq.  F.  R.  and  A.  SS. ; 
Anne,  unmarried ;  and  Sarah,  married  to  Mr.  Crowtber, 
■urgeOn  of  Boswell-court,  All  these  are  now  dead. 
'  Mr.  Richardson  was  a  plain  man,  who  seldom  exhibited 
his  talents  in  mixed  company.  He  beard  the  sentiments 
of  others  with  attention,  but  seldom  gave  his  own ;  rather 
desirous'' of  gaining  friendship  by  his  modesty  than  hit 
parts.  Besides  his  being  a  great  genius,  he  was  truly  »■ 
good  man  in  all  respects;  in  his  family,  in  commerce,  in 
conversation,  and  in  «very  instance  of  conduct.  He  was 
pious,  virtuous,  exemplary,'  benevolent,  friendly,  gene- 
rous, and  humane,  to  auuncommon  degree;  glad  of  ecery 
opportunity  of  doing  good  offices  to  bis  fellow -creatures  in 
distresi,  and  relieving  many  without  their  knowledge.  Hts 
O  3 
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chiflf  delist  WM  dqiog  good.  Hb  tm  bigbly  Kvend  ftnd 
bclored  b;  hii  domnucp  fot  bis  btppy  t«n)p«r  and  diwmet 
coodaet.  H«  bwl  giv^  t«ad«rn«u  towitrdi  bu  wJf«  «ni 
cbUdreo,  and  greitt  condwcflnaioii  tomrd»  bis  wnKOto.  Us 
waq  alw4y«  verj  wdiUous  in  buaiiiMs,  nndvliPQit  »lif»)r» 
employed  la  it ;  and  dispatched  a  gr«a(  d««l  by  lb,4  ptut 
dcDCsof  hi*  managemenb  Hii  tivnof  tQiiiper.l«d  bim  to 
unprove  his  fortuae  mtb  mechanical  aasiduity  i  and  having^ 
Vt  viol^pt  passtqpi,  nor  any  de»tf«.  of  b^iii^  triiinely  dii' 
tioguiabed  frow  qtben.  he  at  but  beoaipe  rich,  atKl  lert  hi* 
&iniJy  in  way  indepeFtdeoct;,  though  bis  house  and  Uble» 
botji  la  towiv.apd  Donotry,  were  ever  opea  to  bv  DumeroiM 
friends. 

Besides  his  three  great  tfoiis,  hi«  '<  pamelat  CUrifsn^ 
and  GraDdiMu."  he  published^  t.  "The  NegotiMiw  of  Sis 
Jhom^  Eoe,  in  his  Embauy  to  the  Ottoman  Porter  JVow 
l«2i  to  1628  iBcliisivfl,'*  &c.  1740,  folio,  .iascnbe^- to 
the  King  in  a  short  dedication,  wblob  doea  honoor  to  tbfl 
ingenious  writer.  ?.  Ah  edition  of  *'£sop's  Fable*,  witb 
Reflecttoot/'  And,  3.  A  Tolmw  of  •*  Fanuliar  Let^Min  to 
and  fnMpa  sevcFal  persofis  upon  business,  tgjd.otiwr  'aobT 
jects.'*^  He  bad  also  a  ahare  in  *'  Tbe  Chm^^01agfl«in<t. 
by  Dr,  JfMnes  Mauclerc,  174$ ;"  and  in  Uie  additions  to  th^ 
»i»th  edition  of  De  Foe's  '•  To*»r  through  Great  ^ri^ai*'' 
**  Sii;  ordeal  Letters  upon  Duelling"  were  printed  after 
his  death,  in  "The  Literary  Repotitory,  1765»"  p^  387. 
A  letter  of  hi*  to  Mr.  Duflcoonhis  is  in  ^e  <*  L^tten  of. 

eqainent  Perwas,  1733,"  vol.  ill.  p,7ij  andsoin«verw» 
in  the  '•  Anecdotes  of  Bowyer^'*"  p.  460.  Mr,  Ridbardwa' 
also  pu.bUfb«d  a.  Wrg«  single  sh«et,  r^ive  to  tb«  mafried 
state,  entitled  *' The  DuUea  of  Wives  toi  Husbandis )"  »n.d 
was  under  the  disagreeable  neoessity  of  puUishiog  "  The 
Case  of  Samuel  Richardson  of  U)ndqa,  Printefi  o\\  the-- 
InvaaioD  of  bis  Property  in  the  History  of  Sw  Charies 
Grandison,  before  publicatioa,  by  ceKain  BooJdi^UtirA  in 
Dublin"  which  b^arsdate  Sept.  H,  ITSa^  "  A. jColtectioO'. 
of  the  moral  sentences  in  Pftwl^  Clarisfti*  and  Qrandi- 

son,"  wasprimedin  17*5,  ISQiQ , 

No.,a7„  vol^n.  of  the*'  Rnnibler,"  it  is  w«ll  knomi, 
i?as  wi^tten,  by  Mf.  Richardson  j  in  (ba  proa^iWe  *o  which. 
Dr.  Johnson  styles  bim  "  an  author  from  whom  tlw  agp  has 
receinad  greater  favours,  who  bateaUi^^  thie  knowledge: 
'of  hutnao  nature,  and  taught  the  passions  to  ,o}ov^.h.  the  > 
command  of  wrtM,"    Jji  1804,  mA.pubii^M  ^'  Tlie  ^pi~^ 
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re*p«nd«ne*  of  SMnMl  Rlcbardsoh,'*  in  nix  rb\xttoei octaro. 
Tlw  bcsftionie^ uenoe  o^  the  design  of  publithiilg  this  cot- 
lection  of  letb*r*t  i»  the  VNcellent  lIFe  and  crilicistQ  Ob  bU 
work)  by  Mrs.  Birbanld: — As  to  the  tetters,  itVer;  real  oA- 
nrirer  of  Ridiu-daon  mutt  peruse  thenr  frith  re^et.  Sucb 
■  ditplxy  of  btiiiian  wMtltneM  bai  seldotn  betn  pcmnitted 
to  «ully  itM  refMtatioit  of  any  man. 

In  our  Iftst  edition  some  testimonies  of  a  different  kind 
to  tbd  merits  and  tnemorf  of  Riohardsoti  Mere  ^vea. 
Of  diese  wa  may  stilt  retain  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Sher-  . 
lock,  the  celebrated  English  traveller,  who  observes,  "  The 
groAten  effort  of  genius  that  perhaps  iras  ever  made  was, 
forming  tbe  plan  of  Clarissa  Harlowe."  ^-  **  Richardson 
is  not  yet  arrived  at  th«  fulness  of  his  gldry.**  —  **  Ri- 
ch«vJB«tn  is  admirable  for  erery  species  of  delicacy  ;'fo^ 
«lelh;acy  of  wit,  setuioient,  language,  action,  erery  thin^.** 
*'  His  getiiuB  was  itnmense.  Hts  misfortune  was,  that  he 
dkl  itot  know  the  ancients.  Had  he  but  been  acquainted 
•ith  oM  single  principle,  '  Omne  supervacuum  pleno  de 
pectore  manat,'  (all  soperflulties  tire) ;  he  woalt)  not  have 
satiated  bis  reader  as  he  has  done.  There  might  be  madd 
•at  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Cliarles  Orandison  two  works, 
which  would  be  botb  the  most  entertaining,  and  tbe  m,ast 
nseftil,  that  ever  were  written.  —  His  views  wete  grand. 
His  soot  was  noble,  and  his  heart  was  excellent.  He  rormed 
a  plan  that  embraced  all  bufnan  nature.  His  object  waa 
CO  b'eneftt  mankind.  His  knowledge  of  tha  world  shewed 
biM,  that  happiness  was  to  be  attained  by  man  only  In 
propcntion  as  be  piiactised  virtue.  His  good  sense  then 
fbewed  him,  that  no  practical  system  of  morality  existed  i 
and  the  same  good  sense  told  him,  that  nothing  but  a  body 
of  Mor<#ey,' pat  into  action,  colild  work  with  emcacy  on  th* 
minda  of  yomb." 

'  Dr. JohrtSon,  in  hla  prefaetf  to  Rdwe  observes,  "The 
character  of  l.othario  seems  to  have  been  expanded  by 
Richardson' into  Lovelace ;  but  be  has  excelled  bis  original 
in  the  moral  effect  of  the  fiction.  Lothario,  with  gaiety 
which  caiinet  be  bated,  and  bravery  frbicfa  cannot  be  de- 
spistldi  ret^ns  too  much  '  of  the  spectator's  kindness.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  Ricbardson  alone  to  teach  us  at  once 
esteeoi  and  detestation  ;  toinake  vinitous  resentment  over- 
power alt  tite  benevolence  which  wH,  and  elegance,  and 
e«urage»  naturally  excite ;  and  to  lose  at  last  tbe  hero  jA 
tha  villain."'  ,. 

>  Life  br  H  n.  BwbattU  pftfind  to  Ibi  CormpoddcBC*.— Nieboli^  Bow7«r,  lie. 
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RICHARDSON  (William),  &  luraed  -Engliifa  dirine^ 
was  the  bod  of  the  rsv.  Samael  Richardson,  B.  D.  vicar  of 
Wilshamatead  near  Bedford,  by  Elisabeth,  daogbter  of 
the  rev.  Samuel  Bentbam,  rector  of  Knebwoi th  and  Paul's 
Walden,  in  Hertfordahire.  His  graad&Cher  wai  the  reT. 
John  Richardion,  a  nonconfonniiit,  who  was  ejected,  in 
1662,  from  the  living  of  St  Michael's,  Sumfonl,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  died  in  1687.  He  was  born  at  Wibbam- 
stead,  July  23,  1693,  and  educMed  partly  in  the  school  of 
Oakbamj  and  partly  in  that  of  Westminster.  In  Marah 
1716  he  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  was  a  scholar,  and  took  bis  degrees  of 
A.  B.  in  1719,  and  A.  M.  in  1723.  In  tbe  meMi  time,  in 
September  1 720  be  was  ordained  deacon  by  Gibson,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  at  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  London,  and  priest,  by 
the  same,  at  Bnckden,  in  Sept.  1722.  He  was  then  ap» 
pointed  curate  of  St.  Olave's  Southwark,  which  be  held 
until  1726,  when  the  parish  chose  him  their  lecturen 
About  this  time  he  married  Anne,  the  widow  of  capL  Davtd 
Durell,  tbe  daughter  of  William  Howe,  of  an  ancient 
ftmtiy  of  the  county  of  Chester.  He  published  in  1727, 
StoIs.  8vo,  tbe  **  Prteleciiones  Ecclesiastics"  of  his  learned 
uncle  John  Richardson,  B.  D.  autfaor  of  a  masterly  "  Vin- 
dication of  the  Canon  of  tbe  New  Testament,"  against 
ToUnd.  In  1724  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Wei* 
toa-Rivall,  in  tbe  church  of  Lincoln. 

In  1730  be  published  "The  Usefulness  and  Necessity 
-  of  Revelatign;  in  four  Sermons  preached  at  St.  Olave's 
Southwsrk,"  Svo;  and,  in  17S3,  "Relative  Hotiness,  a 
Sermon  preached  at  tbe  conseciatioi)  of  the  parish  church 
of  St.  John's  Southwark."  He  next  uHdertook,  atthe  re- 
quest of  tbe  bishops  Gibspn  and  Potter,  to  publish  a  Dew 
edition  of  "  Godwin  de  Pnesulibus."  On  this  he  returned 
lo  Cambridge  in  1734,  for  tbe  couvenience  of  the  libraries 
and  more  easy  comfnunication  with  bis  leBrned.  coRtempo- 
raries ;  and  in  1735  proceeded  D.  D.  After  the  death  of 
Dr.  Savage,  he  was  chosen  unanimously,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  master  of  Emanuel  college,  Aug.  10,  1736;  m 
rare  and  almost  unprecedented  compliment  to  a  man  of 
letters,  for  be  had  never  been  fellow  of  the  college.  Ha 
served  the  office  of  vice-chancellor  in  1738,  »nd  again  iik 
1769.  In  1746  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's 
chaplains,  which  he  resigned  in  1768.  In  1743  be  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge  his  new  edition  of  Godwin^  in  a  spleo^ 
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did '  folk)  Tolaiiie,  with  a  tiontimntMn  of  the  iives  of  ^m 
Ibishops  to  the  time  of  publioitioi) ;  a  work  of  nnqueition- 
able  utility  and  accuracy.  He  was  .named  in  the  vill  oE 
arcfabJBhop  Potter  for  an  option,  on  coDdition  tbat  he  can- 
celled  a  leaf  of  tbii  work,  relating^  to  archbiahop  Tenison'i 
}ukewari»Def»  in  the  matter  of  the  Prussian  liturgy  and 
^iabopi.  AuQordingly  a  new  leaf  waa  printed  and  senttq 
all  the  aubscribera ;  *'  but,"  in  Mr.  Cole's  apinion,  **  fa- 
tber  eooftnutng  the  fact  than  disprovitig  it."  Both  the 
^gioal  and  the  subitittite  may  be  seen  in  (be  sapplement 
to  the  old  edition  of  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  utj 
Gmbe,  note,  p.  78.  The  option,  however,  waa  not  •O' 
faaily  obiaiped.  It  ms  the  precentorship  of  Lineoln,  and 
was  contested  by  archbishop  Potter's  chaplain,  Dr.  Chap^ 
man.  The  iord-keeper  Hetiley  gave  it  in  favour  of  Chap- 
man, but  Dr.  Hichardaon  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  decree  was  unanimously  reversed,  and  Dr.  Richardson- 
admitted  into  the  precentorship  in  1760.  This  affair  ap- 
pewn  to  have  been  considered  of  importance.  Warbunop' 
writes  on  it  to  his  correspondent  Hurd  in  approving  terms, 
**Iwou]d  not  omit  to  give  you  the  early  news  (in  two 
words)  that  Dr.  Richardson  is  come  off  victorious  in  ttw 
appeal.  The  preceotorsbip  of  Lincoln  ia  decreed  for  him ; 
tbe  keefier's  decree  reversed  with  coste  of  Suit.  Lord 
Mansfield  spoke  admirably.  It  baa  been  three  days  in  try-' 
ing."  Burn  has  inserted  a  full  account  of  Uiisvause  In  hi* 
'^  Ecclesiastical  Law." 

Dr.  Richardson  died  March  IS,  1175,  at  his  lodgings  at 
£maaUel  college^  at  the  age  of  seventy -seven,  after  a  lin- 
gering decay,  and  waa  buried  in  the  college  chapel,  in  tba 
s^me  vaolt  with  his  wife,  who  died  March  21,  1759. 

He  was  many  years  an  honour  to  the  Society  of  Antiqua*: 
ries,  and  left  in- MS.  some  valuable  collections  relative  to 
the  conHttation  of  the  university;  many  biographical  anse- 
dotea  preparatory  to  an  "  Athens  Cantabrigieoses,"  which 
he  once  intended  to  publish,  and  an  accurate  alphabet  in 
his  own  writing  of  all  the  graduates  of  the  university  from- 
1.500  to  1735  inclusive.  He  printed  also  a  Sermon  preached 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  17S4, 

His  only  son,  RoBBRT  Richardson,  D.  D.  F.R.S.  and  S.  A.  - 
was  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  rector  of  St.  Aone's  Westmio-* ' 
ster,  iiod  of  Wallington  in  Hertfordsbure,  which  last  waa 
given  to  bim  by  sir  Joseph  Yorke,  with  whom  he  resided 
«s  chaplain  many  years  at  the  Hi^ue.    Whilst  iu  tliM' 
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MHployyamt,  tie  pafenoD.Wth  iUm,  piarumtodMUW 
•f  the  gBMt  oaoB^  Detigiu  igutut  HmmIuw,  being;  teiA 
Ovor  ta  kit  «xcaUfliwy,  Dr.  Richwdieii»  for  bk  i»«rn  cnri-'' 
eHtf,  digeMed  ftben^  and  draw  vp  the  sttU  of  the  qdtsfc 
tieOt  wblch'WM  panted  in  fto  for  {mnte  dutribodtRif  mMI 
W  »eli  appTowd  bythe  gentj— en  ef  tbe  bai^  tintitwad* 
P*tMUo.i£e  haadioftkecaenMl/orthapirty  he  eipiliiiA 
u  their  briaf ;  of  wfaieb  fterinpi  there  netar  ww  k  anAikr 
JaHftnce.  He  had  tbe  boaonr  Bo  Me  the  a|riiiioD  he  M^ 
yeited  cottfimed  hy  the  Home-af  Pean.  Aft«r  the  tiki 
be  WM  offiMwd  400L  ia  the  haadto— eit  nenaer,  betde* 
«bnfd  accepti^  it  He  died  Sepl  97,  1761,  tt  his  hewe 
in  Dean-ttreet,  8obo,  in  his  finietfa  year.  He  jirbtwt 
only  tivo  oooaaional  lermons.' 

.  RICHELET  (Cmbak  Pbtbb),  ■  Frew^  writer,  and  now* 
«a-*iie  6nt  who  pobliihed  &  dtetionuy  aloaett eAtiiidy  miA^ 
nesi,  WM  born  at  Cheorition  in  Chuttpafoe,  in  »«81.  H* 
WW  the  friend  at  Patro  and  d'Abtanceort ;  and,  like  AemJ 
^plMd  binuelf  to  the  nudy  of  tbe  Frenoh  langeige  widti 
noceM.  He  e<wipo«ed  a  dictionary  foU  of  new  and  usefal 
Mnwrks,  which  would  have  been  more  aooeptable  if  it  had 
aet  been  alao  fall  of  satirical  rcAectiona  and  indeocadei ; 
but  these  were  expunged  in  the  Utt«r  edition*.  It  wae' 
ftrs£publiibfed«t  Geneva,  l68<S<n  one-Tol.  4U>;  ba^after 
tbe  death  of  the  author,  which  happened  in  1698^  «ti- 
latged-wiiii  a  gteat  nnmber  of  new  artioloa  te  %  vob.  foHo, 
as  is  the  edition  of  Lyons  in  1721.  Another  edition,  3  vols.' 
fetic^  WH  published  at  Lyons  ie'1727;  end  a  very  neat 
one  in  9  vDU.:4t(^  at  Amsietdaoi  in  173S;  atid,  lost^,  in 
3  vols,  falioi  at  Lyons,  175S~»176>,  by  the  abb4  GougSI. 
Tbeabridgaant-olitby  Gattd,  1797«nd  180S,3  vab;  Bto| 

.  is  vow.  ia  molt  demand  in  France.  -      ' 

<  Ilicbalei  made  a  French  tnaslatteD  of  *'  The  CoDqwMf 
•f-FJmidB,'^  by  <£iircilaBsa  de  la  Vega  s  le  oshleh  is  pr»* 
fixed  «u.  aoooset  ci  bis  life.  He'  coiBponMl  aoow  other 
piecea,-  oi  thcgnuDOMUioal  and  «ntic8t  knid^  lelnui^  wAm 
.^each  tan|rae.*  ..■"■ 

.  RI£BGLI£U  <AiuiAHD  do  Pussu),  a  talcbratied  cW'-\ 
dtooland  minister  of  Fnnce,  wastbetbiid  twi  «f  Fnmtue 

'  du  PleiHs,  seigfieor  de  Richelieu,-  knight  of 'the  king's 
orders,  and  g«nd  pcovost  of  FnuKi^  and  wa«  beni  0e^. «, 
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lMS,-*tF»nB.  He  m*  admitted  iBto  tbc  9oi4wnne  at 
tb»«g«:e£  tiraoty-4wo,  obtained  a  dwpeiuatifla  from  |>ope 
Paid  V.  Jbr.tbe  bisbaprie  of  Lu^on,  and  wta  coMKbcroted 
at'Rosw  in  1607.  Oa  hu  Mturn,  he^  acquired  oonudef*- 
ablttiotereic  at-ccmn,  and  msi  appaioml  by  Mary  do  Me- 
dieit^  tbcD  rageat}  bee  gfand  almoaerjaod  in  1616  mu 
DuaedtatbepattDf  wcrataFyofataCc.  After  the  death  of 
eiitt:o£  hii  maads*  tbe  nwiahal  D'Ancrc,  io  16|7,  wbm 
Uary  wasbaaMied.to  Bl(»i,  be  foUow ed  bar  tbithsr ;  bat> 
Jbe  dnke  d«  Lnjrnei  beoofsing  je^oas  of  him,  be  waa 
•(dered  u  rebae  to  Avignon,  and  ^ere  be  wrote  bis 
**  Modiod  of  Oontcoreny»'*  oa  the  pfincipat  pointi  tif 
Utfa. 

Id  1619  the  king  recallBd  RicheKen,  avdsent  hin  iMo 
^gosleme^  wbane  be  porsnaded  the  (jneen  to  a  raconciti- 
atton,  wbioh  mu  <»>Dcludsd  in  1620;  and  in  coasequenoa 
of-lbis  ^eatr,  tbe  dnke  de  Layaea  obtained  a  cardinal's 
hatWiir  iam  from  pope  Gregory  XV.  ItiobeUea,  continu* 
in^  his  sorvices-B^er  the  duke's  decease,  wis  admitted,  in 
Iti^K^-y  into  tbe  counoil,  through  the  interest  of  the  queen* 
snd'Olmoit  against  the  wili  of  tbe  king,  who,  devout  and 
scrapoiouB, .  coBsidiHed  bim  as  a  knave,  because  be  bad 
been  iafonned  of  his  galiantiiei.  it  is  even  said  that  be 
was^insolent  enough  to  aspire  to  queen  Anne  of  Auatrtp, 
and  that  tfaeTaUccies  to  which  this  subjected  him  were  the 
cause  of  his  snbwqaent  aversion  to  her.  Cardinal  Riche- 
Ueb  was ' afterwards  appointed  prime  minister,  head  of  the 
oooocifa^  high  stevnrd,  <^ef,  and  superintendaiitJgenerat 
of  tb*  FteMb  trade  and  niw^ation.  He  pre«ftrved  Ae 
Isle'OfBJi^  in  1)627.,  and  undertook  tbe  siege  of  Rocbelle 
^gatnstibe  ptotestaats  the  s^ne  year.  He  completed  tb« 
conquest  of  Rocbelle  in  Ooiober  1SS8,  in  ^ite  of  tbe 
bto^iof  jfi|iaint  wbahad  wickdrawn  his  forces,  of  tbe  kiug 
.  af>£n^nd»  vibacould  not  i«lteve  it,  and  of  the  Frencb 
,  kmgv '  nfaajgrew  daily  sioie  weary  of  the  nndertakrng, '  by 
atue  «f  that  Juneus  m<de,  execatcd  hy  bis  orders,  bat 
planned  by  X^htis  Metezeau  and  John  TirioL  Hie  csp- 
tina  aS  Rocbelle  proved  a  mortal  blow  to  tbe  proiescants, 
babiDFmaewaa reckoned  the  most  glorious  and  benefi- 
cial.  draamstance  of  cardinal  Richeiwa*8  administration.' 
He  aba  aneodsd  bis  majesty  to  the  relief  of  the  doke  of 
Mantua  in  1629,  raised  tbe  siege  of  Casal,  and,  at  bis  re- 
tiini,  conpelled  the  protestantt  to  accept  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  bad  been  concluded  st  Alais,  and  completed 
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the  ruin'  of  their  party.  Six  montlis  eCfter  tbiri,  cardbfal 
Richelieu,  biiTing  procured  bimself  to  be  appointed  lieute.^ 
nant-general  of  tbe  army  beyoiid  the  mountains,  look  Pig* 
nerol,  relieved  Caaal  a  second  time,  which  waa  beiiegeil 
by  tbe  Qiarquii  SpiuoU,  defeated  general  Doria,  by  meant 
of  tbe  duke  de  Montmorenci  at  Vegliana,  July  10,  1630y 
Kod  made  himself  master  of  ail  Savoy.  Loaia  XIIL  bariug 
returned  to  Lyons,  in  consequence  of  sickness,  tbe  queen-< 
piotber,  and  moat  of  the  nobility,  took  advantage  of  tfa'w 
circumstance  to  form  plots  againat  Ricbelien,  and  apeak 
ill  of  his  conduct  tO'  the  king,  which  they  did  witb  sO  miicb 
Buccess,  tbat  Lonis  promised  the  queen  to  lUatiard  bint.' 
The  cardinal's  rum  now  seemed  inevitable,  and  he  vni 
actually  preparing- to  aet  out  for  Havre*de-Gnte6,  which 
he  bad  chosen  for  his  retreat,  when  cardinal  de  la  Valett^ 
knowing  that  tbe  queen  bad  not  followed  her.son  to  Ver~ 
sailles,  advised  bim  first  to  see  bis  majesty.  In  this  inter- 
view, lie  immediately  cleared  bimtelf  from  ail  theaccuaa- 
tions  of  bis  enemies,  justified  iiia  conduct,  displayed  tbe 
advantages  and  necessity  of  his  admioistTatton,  and  wrought 
so  forcibly  upon  the  king's  mind  by  his  reasoning,  that, 
instead  of  being  diseased,  he  became  fnmi  tbat  moment 
more  powerful  than  ever.  He  inBicted  tbe  same  punish'^ 
ments  npon  bis  enemies  which  tbey  had  advised  for  him ; 
and  this  day,  so  fortunate  for  Ricbalieo,  was  called  *'.Tfae: 
Day  of  Dupea."  Those  who  bad  the  misCortune  to  incur 
bis  displeasure,  certainly  did  not  all  deserve  the  penalties 
to  which  he  doomed  them ;  but  be  knew  hOR  to  make  him- 
self Aaster  of  their  fate,  by  appointing  such  judges  to  try 
them  as  n-ere  at  bis  disposal.  That  abomiuable  method  of 
taking  the  accused  from  tfaeir  lawful  judges,  had,  in  the- 
preceding  century,  served  as  a,  means  for  the  families  of 
eondcmned  persons  to  get  iheir  characters  restored  ;  after 
which  the  French  had  no  reason  to  fear  its  revival;  but 
Richelieu  hesitated  not  to  adopt  it,  though  at  tbe  riaque  of 
general  odium,  as  being  favourable  to  bis  desigits.  By 
thus  making  himself  master  of  tbe  lives  and  fortanes  of  tbe 
tna  I -con  tents,  he  imposed  silence  even  on  their  murmsrs. 
This  artful  minister,  being  now  secure  of  bis  lasting:  as- 
cendancy over  th£  king,  and  having  already  accomplistked 
One  of  (he  two  great  objects  which  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  from  tbe  beginning;  of  bh  administration,  which 
were,  the  destruction  uf  the  protestants,  and  tbe  hnmbling 
t^  too  great  power'  of  the  bouse  of  Austria,  began  no9 
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1o  contrire  means  for  executiDg  tbid  second  undftrtakirigv 
The  principal  and  most  efficacious  method  employed  bjr- 
tbe  cardinal  witli  that  view,  was  a  treaty  be  conctudedy 
January  23,  I6S1,  witb  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Swe-- 
dea,  for  carrying  tbe  w^r  into  tbe  heart  of  Germany.  He 
also  formed  a  leagoe  witb  tbe  duke  of  Bavaria,  secured  to 
himself  Lorrain,  raised  part  of  the  German  princes  againsti 
tbe  emperor,  treated  with  Holland  to  continue  tbe  war 
with  Spain,  favoured  the  Cataloniona  and  Portuguese, 
wbea  they  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and,  in  short, 
nude  use  of  so  many  measures  and  stratagems,  that  be 
completely  accompU&hed  his  design.  Cardinal  Ricbelieil 
fras  carrying  on  tbe  war  witb  sucoess,  and  meditating  on 
that  glorious  peace,  which  was  not  concluded  tilt  1$48,- 
when  be  died  in  his  palace  at  Paris,  worn  out  by  his  long 
toils,  December  4,  1642,  aged  hfty-eigbt.  He  was  buried 
at  the  Sorbonne,'  >vbere  bis  mausoleum  (tbe  celebrated 
Girardon's  master-piece)  may  be  seen.  He  is  considered 
u  one  of  tbe  most  complete  statesmen,  and  ablest  politi- 
cians, that  France  ever  had.  Amidst  all  the  anxieties 
Wbich  the  fear  of  bis  enemies  must  necessarily  occasion, 
be  formed  the  most  extensive  and  com[dicated  plans^  and 
executed  them  witb  great  superiority  of  genius.  It  was 
cardinal  Richelieu  who  establisLted  tbe  throne,  while  yet 
shaken  by  tbe  protestant  facUone,  and  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  and  iQade  the  royal  authority  completely 
absolute,  and  independent,  by  tbe  extinction  of  tbe  petty 
tyrants  who  wasted  tbe  kingdom.  In  tbe  mean  time  he 
omitted  nothing  which  could  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
France.  He  promoted  arts  and  sciences;  founded  tbe. 
botanical  garden  at  Paris, called  tbe  king's  garden;  also 
the  French  academy,  and  tbe  royal  printing-office;  buitt. 
tbe  palace  since  called  the  Palais  Royal,  and  gave  it  to  bia 
-  majesty ;  rebuilt  the  Sorbonne  (of  which  be  was  provisor) 
in  a  style  of  kingly  magnificence ;  and  prepared  for  all.the 
splendour  of  Louis  tbe  Fourteenth's  reign.  His  enemies^ 
■ays  the  abb^  L'Avocat,  unable  to  deny  his  great  talents,, 
have  reproached  him  witb  great  faults ;  irregularity  of  con- 
duct, unbounded  ambition,  universal  despotism,  from  whicb> 
even  the  king,  bis  master,  did  not  escape;  for  be  left; 
bim,  as  they  express  it,  only  the  power  ot  cilring  the  evil ; 
B  vanity  and  ostentation  which  exceeded  the  di)rt)ity  of  tbe. 
throne  itself,  where  all  was  simplicity,  and  negligence, 
while  tbe. cardinal's  court  exhibited  notbing  but  po|op  and. 
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■plendoar;  unexampled  ingratitude  to  bh'  beneKctrtsi," 
q>een  Mary  de  Medlcis,  whom  be  inbtiniBnly  compelled 
Ut  mi  faer  days  in  Germanj-,  in  obscurity  and.  indigende; 
»Dd,  finally,  bis  revengeful  temper,  which  occasioned  so 
OMny  «ruel  executions ;  as  those  of  Cbalata,  Grandier,  the 
■lanchal  de  M'arillBc,  M.  de  Mi^ntmorenci,  Cinqmars,  Itf. 
<te  Thou,  etc.  ■  'Even  tbe  queen,  for  having  nrineii  to  thft 
deehcM  de  Chevreuse,  Rkhelieu'i  enemy,  and  a  fug~itiPe, 
akw  all  faer  papers  seized,  and  was  examined  before  the 
dmncellor  8equier.  '  Mad.  de  la  Fayette,  mad.  de  Hiute-' 
fert,  and  father  Caussln,  the  king's  confessors,  wfei'e  htl 
disgraced  in  consequence  of  having  offended  this  despotic 
mioiater.  Bat,  says  his  apologist,  there  are  cnany  piDitit^ 
ut  be  considered  with  respect  to  fliese  accusations:  it'ep-' 
pears  Certain,  from  a  thousand  passages  in  the  life  of  tbi^ 
celebrated  cardinal,  that  he  was  naturally  very  gjHtefu!, 
and  rTever  proceeded  to  punishment  but  when  he  thought 
state  affairs  required  it ;  for  which  reason,  when  in  bisTait 
sickness,  his  confessor  asked  '*  if  he  forgave  his  enewiies  ?" 
hie  replied,  *'  I  never  bad  any  but  those  of  the  state."  At 
the  bead  of  his  '*  Political  Testaments-may  be  seen  bis' 
jastificatfoo  of  himself  on  the  subject  of  tbese  bloody  e^e-' 
cutioBs,  witb  which  he  has  been  so  much  reproached.  It 
iaeijoally  certain,  that  he  never  oppressed  the  people'by 
taxes  or  exorbitant  subsidies,  notwithstanding  thd  long 
irars  he  had  to  carry  on  ;  and  that,  if  he  was  severe  in 
punishing  crimes,  he  knew  bow  to  distinguish  merit,  and 
reward  it  generously.  He  bestowed  ibe  highest  ecclesias' 
tica)  dignities  on  such  bishops  and  doctors  as  he  knew  io 
be  men  of  virtue  and  learning  ;  ptaced  able  and  expefi^- 
ced  generals  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  tind  etrtrnsted  pub- 
lic business  with  wise,  punctual,  and  intelligent  men.'  It' 
was  this  minister  wbo  established  a  nacy.  '  His  vigilance 
extended  through  every  piirt  of  ihe  governmeftf;  and, 
notwithsUnding  the  cabala,  plots,  and  factions,  which  were 
incesBRiitIt  forming  against  him  during  the  whole  course  of 
bis  administration  (and  which  mast  have  employed  gt^at 
part  of  his  time)  he  left  Nuflicient  sttms  behind  him  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  glory  ;  and  France  was  in'  &  more  powerful 
and'ftourlshing  state  at  the  time  of  his  decease  than  wh^ 
Louis  XIV.  died.  After  stating  these  facts,  Hicbelien'a 
enemies  areinvited  to  determine  whether  France  would  have 
derived  more  advantage  from  being  governed  by  Maty  de 
Medici^  Castoa  of  Orleans,  &c.  than  by  thia  cardnial  ^ 
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Tb«  «*Ute  of  Eicbclieu  waa  oiKtie  a  dnkedom  in  bU  ftnoae, 

in  Ifiplf  sod  be  .reCei?ed  otb«r  boDouraKnd  prefermeoU. 
£<ewdfis.tbe  "  Method' of  Controver»y"  he  wrotB,  2.  '•  The 
pnii)f:ipai  pointft  oi  the  Catholic  Fauh  drfeaded,  againrt 
tbe  wnting  a«Ldrcs«ed  to  the  ki«g  by  tbe  qiiniMers  ot^^  Cha» 
renton.'*  3.  *'  Tbe  ntost  ewy  «nd  ceruJQ  Method  of  con-* 
lining  those  wboare  Kptirsted  froni,tbe  Cburcb."  TbeM 
pieces  are  writien  with  force  »im1  vivacity.  Ue  wrote  alwt, 
*'.  A  CatecbisiD,*'  in  which  be  Uya  down  tbe  dootrine  of 
the  churcbt  in  a  clear  and  coeciae  maoiier ;  and  a  tr^tiM 
of  piety,  called,  "The  Perfection  of  a  Christian."  Tbet* 
are  bia  iheoU^cal  Works;  and  they  bave  been  ofle* 
printed :  but  that  which  is  most  read,  and  most  worthy  of 
being  read,  ii  his  "  Pohtical  Testament,"  tbe  autbenticitji 
f^  which  hfu  been  doubted  by  some  French  writers,  parti- 
cuWyy  Voltaire.  .  Tbe  cardinal  aJso  bad  tbe  ambition  t» 
he  thought  .a  dramatic  poet ;  and,  says  lord  Chegtei^ld^ 
while  he  absolutely  gOTeroed  both  bis  king  and  countij,' 
vtd  waa,  in  a  great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  the  £ste.af  alk 
Europe,  he  was  more  jealous  of  the  great  reputation  o£ 
Comeitfle,  than  of  the  power  of  Spain  ;  and  more  flattered 
wttb  bciug  itbonght  (what  be  was  not)  the  best  poet, ..than 
with  being  thought  (what-  he  certainly  was)  tbe  greatest 
atatMonan  in  EuropiO;  and  affairs  stood  still,  white  he  waa- 
coocertiag  the  criticism  upon  tbe  Cid. ' 

RICHER  (Edhukd),  a  learned  French  divine,  wasbora 
September  30,  1560,  at  Chaource,  in  tbe  diocese  ofLan- 
gres.  He  bad  beeo  at  first  drawn  into  tbe  party  and  ten- 
timents  of  the  Leaguers,  and  even  ventured  to  deFeiid 
Janiea  Clenient,  but  soqd  liastened  to  acknowledge  hislegiti- 
vate  sovereign,  after  baring  taken,  his  doctorV  degree, 
ISQC/.  Richer  became  grand  master  of  the  colL^e  c^  Le 
moioct  then  syndic  <^  the  faculty  of  divinity  at  Parity 
Juwtary  2,  1 608,  in  which  office  be  strenuously  defended 
th^  ancient  maxims  of  the  doctors  of  this  facuhy,  and  op- 
posed  the  thesis  of  a  Doounican  in  1611,  who  mainuined 
the  pope's  infalUbiljty,  and  bis  superiority  avsr  tbe  Colm- 
ey He  published  a  small  tract  the  aame  year,.  "  On  the' 
QivJI  and  £cc1e«iastical  Power,"  8vo,  to  establish  ihe  prin- 
ciplps  on  vrbich  he  asserted  that  tbe  doctrine  of  tbe  French 
church,  and  t^be  Sorbonne,  respecting  papal  aathoriqr,  and 
the  authority  of  tbe  general  council,  were  founded.     This- 
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the  Nuncif^  and  lotne  doctors  uodertook to  bavehini  deposed 
from  the  syndicate,  and  his  work  condemned  by  the  facuhy 
of  theology ;  but  the  psriiament  prohibited -tbe  faculty  from 
iaterfering  in  that  BflTair.  In  tha  mean  time  cardinal  dii 
Perron,  archbishop  of  Sens,  aMembled  eight  bishops  of  hii 
province  at  Paris,  and  made  them  censure  Hiche^s  bookj 
MavcbS,  1612.  Richer  entered  an  appeal  fComme  ^alnuj 
bam  this  censure,  to  the  parliament,  and  was  admitted  a^ 
an  appellant;  bat  the  matter  rested  there.  His  book  waa 
also  censured  by  the  archbishop  of  Aix,  and  three  bishops 
of  bis  province,  May  24,  the  same  year,  and  he  was  prO"* 
icribed  and  condemned  at  Rome.  A  profusion  of  pam- 
phlets now  appeared  to  refute  him,  and  he  received  an 
•xpress  order  from  conrt,  not  to  write  in  his  defence. 
The  animosity  against  Richer  rose  at  length  to  sQch  a 
height' that  his  enemies  obtained  frbm  tbe  kin'g  and  tba 
queen  regent  letters,  ordering  tbe  faculty  to  elect  another 
syndic.  Richer  made  bis  protestations,  read  a  paper  io 
bis  defence,  and  retired.  A  new  syndic  wvs  chosen  in 
1612,  and  they  have  ever  siitce  been' elected  once  in  t#o 
years, .  ahbough  before  that  time  their  office  waa  perpetual 
Richer  afterwards  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  ther 
laculty,  and  con&ned  himself  to  solitude,  being  wfaolly^ 
employed  in  stndy ;  bat  bia  eneipies  baring  inroWed  bim 
ia  several  fresh  troubles,  he  was  seized,  sent  to  the  prison* 
of  St.  Victor,  and  would  even  have  been  delivered  up  to 
tbe  pope,  had  not  the  parliament  and  chancellor  of  France 
prevented  it,  on  complaints  made  by  tbe  university.  Hft 
Eefused  to  attend  the  censure  passed  on  the  books  of  An- 
thony de  Domitiis  in  1617,  and  published  a  declaration  in 
IC^O,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  court  of  Rome,  protesting 
that  he  was  ready  to  give  an  account  of  the  propositions  in  hU 
book  "  on  the  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Power,"  and  explain 
them  in  an  orthodox  sense;  and  farther,  that  he  submitted 
bis  work  to  the  judgment  of  tbe  Holy  See,  and  of  tbe  Ca- 
tholic church.  He  even  published  a  second  declaration ; 
but  all  being  insulficient  to  satisfy  bis  adversaries,  he  was 
obliged  to  reprint  bis  book  in  1629,  with  the  proofs  of  tbo' 
propositions  advanced  in  it,  and  the  two  declarations,  lo^ 
vrhicb  cardinal  Richeljeu  is  said  to  have  forced  him  to  add 
i«  third.  He  died  No,r.  28,  1631,  in  bia  teventy-secdnd- 
year.  He  was  buried  at  the  Sorboniie,  where  a  mass  used 
to  be  said  annually  for  the  repose  of  bia  soul.     Besides  bis  , 
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-treatise  on  "  Eoclesiudcal  Power,"  reimnted  with  additions 

-at  Cotogn  in  1701,  2  vols.  4to,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
"  History  of  general  Councils,"  4  Vols.  4to;  a  "  History 
-of  his  Sf.Qtiicate,"  Svo,  and  some  other  works,  in  which 
'learuing  and  great  powers  of  j-easoning  are  obvious.  Bpil- 
■let  published  a  life  oi  bim  in  12ino. ' 

KICUER  (PsTKE  DE  Belleval),  an  iogeoious  French 
-botanist,  was  bom  iu  1 558,  at  Chalons  in  Chasipagnc,  and 
Btudiw]  medicine.  The  humane  and  skilful  services  he 
rendered  to  the  people  of  PezeiiaiS>  during  an  epidemic 
disorder,  recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  the  con- 
stable de  Montmorency,  by  whose  interest  he  was  appoint- 
■ed  professor  of  botany  and  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
.Montpellier,  and  Henry  IV.  committed  to  him  the  care  of 
establishing  a  pubUc  garden  in  that  university.  This  de- 
sign was  executed  in  the  most  skilful. and  splendid  man- 
ner. Belleval  published  a  catalogue  of  the  garden  in 
1569,  and  a  French  treatise,  in  1605,  recommending  an 
inquiry  into  the  native  plants  of  X^nguedoc.  This  last  was 
^cootpauied  by  five  plates,  intended  as  a  specimen  of  a 
/uture  work,  for  which  he  subsequently  prepared  a  number 
of  engravings,  rude  and  stiflT  in  execution,  but  exhibiting 
mapy  rare  species.  He  never  lived  to  publish  these,  and 
the  plates  remained  neglected  in  the  hands  of  his  family, 
till  Gouan  recovered  them,  and  sent  impressious  to  Lin* 
osBUs.  At  length  Gillibert  obtained  the  plates,  and  pub* 
lisbed  them  irl  1798.  The  two  pamphlets  above  mentioned 
were  republished  in  1785,  by  the  celebrated  and  unfortu- 
nate Broustonct ;  along  with  a  treatise  on  the  whitd  mnU 
beery,  by  Olivier  de  Serres,  originally  printed  ib  1603: 
Bicber  de  Belleval  lived  to 'see  his  garden  destroyed  by  the 
fury  of  civil  war,  and  was  beginning  to  restore  it,  when  he 
died  in  1623.  His  nephew  accomphshed  the  rr-estahlish- 
ment  of  the  garden,  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  M.  Dorthes 
of  Montpellier  published,  -in  178^,  "  Recberches  sur  la 
Vie  et  les:Oiivrages  de  Pierre  Richer  de  Belleval,"'ia  which 
every  thing  that  could  be  collected  on  the  subject  is  re- 
corded. Some  writers  erroneously  mention  Belleval  as 
the  Brtt  botanist  who  gave  coppt^-pUte  figurrs  of  plauis^ 
This  honoiK  is  due  to  Fabius  Columns,  whose  "  Pbytoba<^  , 
BgiKw^'  appeared  in  1592.     We  must  not  omit  to  mention,' 

Dapia— Niccroa,  Txl.XXVll.^Uf*  ia  Bibl.  Anc.  «t  ModeiV,  toI.XIIA- 
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lih»tScapolibM»tmda.gWHi>iteBwMiM,>iM— ^oriiwi 
■timg  like  it,  which  BcUeml  bimiclf  wu  fond  of  pTwg'lb 
the  lily  of  tbe  valley.' 

RICIUS  (Padl),  wm  a  learned  Genoao  J««.  «lio,  lu»> 
ing  .beea  cwi»»rt»d,  nagbr  philotopby  wiih  gr— t  cradk  t 
Padua,  and  waa  afterwaBdi  inviiad  tmo  G«np«qr,  by  llw 
emferor  ""Yr'''°"i  and  ^afuiotad  oae  of  b»  fbyiictua. 
-Them.wc  •«  particalan  of  Iw  life  upon  raoMd,  u«Btpi  tlw 
aboie  geaeral  beU.  He  pabBihtd  many  «oi4»  agatoK 
tbc  Jem,  aod  oo  diffM«iit«ibj«ou,  id  adiiofa  ba  —iirtaiai 
tbai  tha  iwBreiM  we  aoiaia*«d.  «nd  aiwaai  Mbar  pai*. 
do«».  <'De  CcelMti  AgrieuluiiA,':  Bai,  IftSV,  in  folio; 
"  Tafanndiea  CommaiitarioU,"  Augibwrg,  ifits,  4t«;  "De 
73Mosaio«i$anotiow£4betis,".AugibBig,  ISttf-Mo.  Hb 
•fandoar,  boa«ity,  modwatioe,  and  laMBing,  acaaMh 
prai>ed.  He  Itiwd  in  tbe  iixtceath  oeittarjr,  uid  Hmumm 
haa  givm  bia  eulogy  in  tlw  last  letter  of  iua  6nt  h«6k.* 

BIDER  (JoHM),  an  Ihtb  prcUce,  «a>  ban  at  €«tii>g- 
ton  iaCbeBiiii«^abo«ti568,  aiKlwaioalantd  of  J«n»«n<- 
legc,  Oxford,  in  1576,  wbere  be  nok  Us^iogtM*  in  *>% 
•nd  continued  tome  yaan  in  tbe  aniveni^^  teaAinggVMt^ 
mar  chiefly.  Hia  fint  preferawat  in  tbe  eburdt- aypeaw  t* 
have  been  to  tbe  Inir^  of  Wateiateck  ia  OriwAhife,  hi 
1  ^ao,  which  be  reiigned  in  1581.  In  IA83,  b«  wmwU 
mitted  to  that  of  South  Wobaoodon,  ahaeb  barowgnwi  a* 
ISW.  U«  waa  ^bo  rector  of  St.  Mary  BiiydaJcu,  Bar* 
moudiey,  and  of  Winwick  in  lujuicaabMnB.  iie  waa  aAMW 
Wandsniade  archdeacon  of  Meatb  is  Ireland,:  ibeveejire* 
Idrred  ta  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dabtia,  aHl  ih  l«fC 
to  tbe  fauhopric  of  Killaloe.  He  died  in  1A3%  aut'wah 
buried  in  bis  cathedral.  To  thisdfy  oUitagMe  oty fea*> 
menta,  we  can  ooly  add  gcoemily  tbai  ;be.  wHtBwib  mm, 
spected  for  piety  and  IciuviBg ;  but,  ibeae  ■  are  -no  panirtr 
bra  of  bia  life  and  prograaa  fvomaataas  of  OMapanttiMiolH' 
•eurity  to  the  biihopri«.  Ashe  wasan-^agiioenkttiMBvvW 
■ligbc  aweaomeofhia  pre&rncala  t»tb«'grautiBAeb£4dt' 
papib.  itepuUiahed**  A  Letter  tteaMfoiftg  the  Mawsafi^ 
of  Iretaod,  and  of  tbe  Spaniarda  hindiwgi  and 'the  pna«»t 
•late  tbcwi"  Load.  IMi,  4te ;  and  "  Gtaiin  of -aMiqaityiot 
bahait  of  the  Proteaunt  Bdigioti,"  ibid.  1608^  4to ;  •  tmcfc 
imuen  in  eoMiowray  with  fits  SinoD.  theJea^  wbaao 


MMKr  U«Mid«(l  »A  ckiboUe  ccmfiitBiion  of  Mr.  Jobn 
Aidar'i  Claiin  of  Antiquity,  «nd  a  calming  'comfcAt  against 
faia  caveat,"  Roan,  1608,  8vd.  To  tbiB  was  aJJded  k  '*S.eply 
to  Mr.  Rtdei'fl  poetscript,  and  a  -dneofiHy  of  puritan  parr 
tiaM^  in  hi*  bebaK."  Baithb  prelate  it  most  remembeved 
00  accoost  of  hia  drettonary,  <•  A  Diotionny,  English  and 
Lmib,  and  Latm  tad  BngKlfa,"  Ozon.'US»,  4to.  Tbis 
aMiM.tM>r«4>Mn-alrthae  time  a  work  of  great  atUfty.slthougb 
fatkar  aooiwm  bim  <^bsrreWing-from  TtiomaBitn.  Wood 
a^a  it  4MKH  Uw  firat  Aiat  ^bad  tke  EfigHsb  before  tbe  LAttn, 
nhtoh  i»  DDt  cancel,  as  ^s  was  the  cftse  in  the  **  Prompt 
torimn' parrulaDiy'*  printed  by  Pynsosi  in  1499,  and' tb« 
*•  Ortua  VocabuioratE,"  by  Wi  de  Worde,  in  lSI6j  but  ih 
c«ntunly  mu  tbe  4Wst  Latin  Dictfonaiy  in  irbicb  the  Eng- 
liatl  parC'tpas  pUeed  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  book,  before 
llW'LaUnfwtt.* 

RI1>6LE¥  (TamiAs),  an  «nriiwM  disieiusr,  was  bora 
in  LoBdbn  i^xrat  1467,  and  educated  at  a  private  academy 
in  WiMiire.  'Hatting  eiRei«d  int«  tbe  imnistry,  he  was  in 
IdM  etMMB  aMiatsntto  Mr.  Tfaonwa-Gouge  in.hisneet- 
H^  ittmr  'tbe  Thrve  Cranes,  London,  and  abent  fonr  years 
■ftMWMih  becane  bk  saooessor.  In  1712,  in  eonjunctton 
vitb  Mn  inks  E«aies  he  4>«gan  to  conduct  n  aeadetnyi 
tOfFpwted  by  th*  indepcnidentB  of  LondMy  ;as  divinity 
tatOr;  Us-qoalifioMsona  fsr  wbk^  ottoe  were  verry  conai- 
d«Mbl^  tMHfa'M'tolAirMng'and  abMities,  and  ajudicions 
BiMMP  «f  cOBt'eyiBg  knowledge.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
IcctMring-M  bia  pafrils,  that  he  delivered  an  exportion  of 
A»u  AmHsMji's  Larger  Cfttecblnny**  which  be  published 
itttm,  aa  « '<  B«^  of  IMnaity,^  in  X  vols,  folio.  This 
has  faoM  fraqWaUy  reprinted,  -aod  is' still  iield.in:high  es> 
tinstioQ' ■■■Mg'tbwCal'rlirintc  dtMcnleis,  wHbwbom  h^ 
i!w)v..bittli«4MMsMDlf  few  •ptteelMbmopinooB,  reelect* 
iB^ the  doatiiona  of  fliMf Trinityi  aodof  a futtirestate,  which 
an  peeaKar  ti>  bimMKL'^  The  ontMnhy  of -Aberdceo  be- 
stoWdd-ttvhtn  thedegrosef  B.  p.  asatestimonyof  tlt^r 
a^rabaitt>a>«f.tW*  week.  Hit  other  publioatnas  wevej 
vanoBa'vhigle  scrAoiA,'  «nd  -twti  tTBCta  dccasraned  by  the 
csnlrtwretay  a*BoBg"the  disaentiog  ministew  tm  thn  iBbjoH 
of  idgKrifHioa  to  creeds.  As  a  preaabw  "h*  (rfficiaiadatJ 
iolhrtpl»Da%'batM«ski*'o*n  tn«eiin£v  *ndwas  tauoh-firi- 
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lowed.    He  died  Minh  37,  nH,  in  the  iMtyierao^ 
yeftr  of  hii  sge;'    ■.  . 

RIDLEY  (KlcBObiu})  »n  ewiaeot  Eoglub  pr«Is^  afid 
martyr  to  the;  eaoBe  of  iJ>e.fc6>nBcd  celigiaay  d^ce^b^ 
IrpinatriaeicirtiuBtlf/ia'Na^UuwtterlaBd^.WMtfiw'n.etir;!}! 
in  the  eizue&tb  eentucjr^  iaTjiQedalev  M  »■  p(we  oUl^ 
WilmontBwich  ia  tfae^eboft  ooaaty.  Aai)#,««b)bu«d  ew^ 
proofs  of  KMid  namnX  .»Wiiiw»  b*  wu/fi»»ii  ia  Agnuni 
■Mr-scliori  at  Newcaltr  mpwi-^Tyoe,  in-  nfaic^  i)0  iwd^ 
>o£b  progreu^  that  be  wm  .tftkeajfwR  tlwRce  a«A  eM«r«4 
ofPeD^roke-bail,CaBlidridB«,lib««tiJ.l$riMbcn  littler  WW 
preacbtng  agaiost  indulgenctii-in  Gennaay.  ,Hu.  divptw*. 
tion  waa  open  and  ingenuotUi  and  I»a  applbnti^ui  to  jbii  - 
studie*  unremitting  bc«b  ad  school  «od.  uBiiierfjty.  lie.  hm 
taught  Graeik ^  Bobert  Cftfehf  wW:bad.b^ui|^aiC0|ijliSI9,qif 
that  langaage  at  Cambridge.  Hia  iwligio«#  §tapf/t^iii/i 
were  thoie  of  the  Koniali  ^cbitrchiin  wfai«^  bw  b^d,  |fj(«i) 
brought  up,  Bod  lib)  wbklhrbiC  woutd  .pr0b»b^..b«  e^tf^f^ 
raged  hy  iur  uwtiai,  I>r.  JU>bari  Kidleyo.thim'^^lV^T^f 
QuecD't  college.  le  1532  he  uk^  ibe^tkigrv,rfii..UtAtA 
sod  tolutkiia«led(fe«f  ^)earnedilangtt9£«<,„nQ)ii,^|d^' 
,  that  of  the  (AikMophja  and  theology  tb«o  ii4<fv(^u«^,,j9 
1524  biivi^ibee  were  ap  geaentUy  a«k*wirl4>d«e4t,^t,^ 
master  and  GeUowa.ef  Uaiveraity  !C4U^)e«;0j(forf^  .Mfff^Ff4 
him  to  accept'Of  an  csbibitkn  them;  .bHhthilib^f^^WR^ 
and  the  same  yeeiwai  efaMM  ftdltawpfhtf^amn^flbe^W 
Cambridge.  Next  year  hejtook.iiie.d^ee.'a^  AJvA.>ai(j^ 
152^:  wai  appointed  by  tfae.«l»U^e:t^r««narAl;«geflf  ia 
ail  oainei  beLongiog  ta  iIm  shttfcbst  of-  Tiio^i  >8«'ia9v  m4 
Saathorpe, .  belongiBg  to  P«aihrekATbi4h  -<fi|i6ia4,hiF  »MIt 
dies  were.now.  diiccted  to  divwty».fai«  uag^p  ^h^Vr-lf^S 
cliAfge,  lent  him <6f&rtberifflpi!oremeat^^  ^^i)(iAf 
at  Paris  i  Aidfrom  themie  to  Lqi^wb*  oeflt»ttJB8,Pfi)i^ 
continent  UU  tdSft.  Jb  i5»9t,)09vw  pb«nA  iimiftfi.tr^ 
•nrer  <rf  hia coilege*  sad  about  tbi^  .tim»  fppwsm^fh^g 
been  more  than ordiuMily  tntest  e»Mi^4Md^  jifi,>ti^4;;4Bz 
twea.  Fortfaiapurpwe,he'«seUjto.waJ|t,*ftShft<>«jbM<jL*J 
Pen^ohe4iidi,^Qd  tb0»^;<!aiBinit.'to  <m«ip9^jKl^o«v.;^ 
the.epiiilea<iniiiree^;;wbi«ii  waJic  a^^tilli  cwJi^d.jHH'l'lKW 
walk.  He  aWdntinguiRhed  bdnsflf  byhi^it^l  iQif^iW^r 
tRtion>.;biift.fteqtieQtly>iippn  £nTalffHa<)MfilSt«[ts>  aA^ViilK.tiiif 
cuaton  of  the  U  me. 

■  WilMn'i  Biitorr  <rf  Ditanting  Churelm. 
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''■)n'15J4^1re  was  chosen  senkir  pMctdr  ol the-ttnirerilty,  i 
and  while  in  that  office,  the  icriportant  point  of  the  pope'tf 
•U^etfiMjr 'iaJne  to'b«>fixattimed  apoti' tbe  authority' of 
it^bt«  ThedtiiiiioftiirftheiHnivenitj' wa«,'  that'*tho 
HIsKilp'^  ItBftie  btol  iToWiOr«  statbArhyuid  jonsdlction  .de- 
^{^ti^d'bftnfFom  God,  ih'ihil  kingdom  of  EogUnd,  than 
ti^ofWr  foreign  bUhopP'icltiah'Wn  kigned  by  the  vic«- 
cmn^eMdt,  ilttd}^^HiciKt\M'9:m«y,  aaU  RiofaBrd  Wi'ikea, 
ptbt/toH':' ■  In  1534,  on 'the<WS'piirMion  ofliiir  phMCc»ahip, 
hb  fdot  tb^  d^gKei^  df'B.  D.  snd  wm  oboBen  chaplain  of  the 
ftMVenity;  sind  public  tmder,  wbJcb'  atcAbisbop  Tenisoa 
aAl^i  f^adieator  puMklu,  'bnA  in  the  Pen^roke  MS'.he  is 
also  caMt/A^ajgiiter  GliMH/iTMi  which  ofioe  m  Bnpposed  to 
he  that  of  nnicersity  orator.  Ib  the  year  1337  hiagreat 
fepatatioihas  an  excellent  preacher,  and  ithi  intimale  ac- 
quaintance with  the  aetiptures  and  fcthers,  occasioned 
CraAmer,'  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  invite  him  to  his 
h#Qs*,'  t^ere  he  appointed  fciin-  one  of  his  chaplains,  and 
iidadfltted- tnm  into  his  confidence.'  As  a  farther  mark  of 
hii-e^e«^,'be  collated  him,  in  April  1538,  to  the  ricarage 
bP^iitriie  in^Kent.  '  Here  he  mts  diligent  to  instruct  his 
(idarge  is  the  pursdoetrines  of  the  gospel,  as  far  as  they 
Wer^'ifisoif**!^  to  him,  exCeptin  die  point  of  transubstan- 
hkUan;  otj  (thleb  fae  b^  »k  yet  received  no  light ;  and  to 
^I'^bti' the' demotion  of  hisparithioners,  he-used  to  have 
ttt^'3%'DeUi¥tslEliig4i> 'his  parish  church  in  Englibb,  which 
wai  ftfte^aMti'u'ged'in-accusation  against  him. 
"  lti%939i'9Atea  tfaeactof  t^iesix  articles  was  passed^  Mr 
Kidleyi'wfio  'bad'HOw  the  character  of  a  zealous  «criptu.< 
tH^  b^e"bi(«^:estuBODy-against  itin  the  putpit,  although 
bd^ffif'tniio'-danger  frara  iti  -penaltiea,  as  he  Was  still  a  be- 
Wt^t*  4ff  tnnsftbstantiatiDiii'  was  not  married,  and  with  re- 
-tfffMMO-atnivtillEii-coiRfemton,  rathar  leaned  to>  the  practice, 
tnlt"iriad«'ad{tifefenee''between'what  be  tboirght  an  useful 
ftp^hkoMitltj  in  the  clnirch,  and  pressing  ic  on  the  con- 
stl^Ht^'iu -'a  poiiit'nec«s9ary  to  saWation.  At  Hei'ne  be 
toitt4tifi«tt- to  attract'agreattnuttitude  of  people- to  hia  ser-- 
tfaori9,"lih^on'  iS4D  M«nt  'to>Oainbndge,  and  took  bis  dft- 
gteie 'of  deeter  ofdirtnity^  proba^ily  at  the  persoasion  of 
OrMili((f,''ttho:>ifisbed  toiplace  kim  in  a^more  'Conspicuous 
iituatfttn,  .TWs- he  attetDpted  partly  by  Tecomoiending 
him  to  the  king  as  one  of  his  majesty's  -cbaphiins,  and 
partly  by  giving  him  a  prebend  in  tbe^chuich  of  Canter- 
■'  ■  ■    P  2        .        ■  ■  r 
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bury.    About  ibe  tame  time  th«  fellows  of  Pembrokerhall 

elected  iiim  master  of  that  boose. 

At  Canterbury  he  preached  with  so  ouicb  zeal  agunH 
the  abuses  of  popery,  as  to  provoke  the  other  prebenda' 
ries,  and  preachers  of  what  waa  called  the  eld  leaming,  to 
exhibit  articles  against  him  at  the  archbishop's  visitation  in 
1541,  for  preaching  contrary  to  the  statute  of  the  six  aiti- 
cles.  The  attempt,  howerer,  completdy  fkiled.  Gardiner, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  next  endeavoured  to  entnp  him; 
and  articles  were  exhibited  against  him  before  the  justices 
of  the  peace  in  Kent,  and  afterwards  before  the  king  and 
council,  which  charged  him  with  preaching  against  auri- 
cular confession,  and  with  directing  the  Te  Deum  to  be 
sung  in  English  ;  but  tbe  accusation  being  referred  to 
^  Craiioiejj'by  the  king,  that  prelate  immediately  crushed 
it,  much  to  the  Diortification  of  Dr.  Ridley's  enemies. 

The  greatest  part  of  1 545  Dr.  Ridley  spent  in  retire- 
ment at  Uerne.  He  had,  as  we  have  noticed,  been  hi^erto 
a  believer  in  transubstantiation,  inQuenced  by  the  decrees 
of  popes  and  councils,  tbe  rhetorical  expressions  of  tbe  - 
fathers,  and  the  letter  of  scripture ;  but  it  is  supposed  diM  - 
a  perusal  of  tbe  controversy  between  Luther  and  tbtf 
Zuingliaos,  with  the  writings  of  Rafranmns  or  Bertfam, 
which  had  fallen  into  bis  hands,  induced  him  -  to  ^zamf  tie- 
more  closely  into  tbe  scriptures,  attd  opinions  of  the'ft' 
thers  i  the  result  of  which  was,  that  this  doctrine  bad  -no- 
foundation.  Cranmeralso,  to  whom  he  commuaieated  hi»' 
discoveries,  joined  with  him  in  the  same opinihn,  asdid- 
Latimer.  In  tbe  close  of  1545,  Cranmer  gave  -him  tbtt 
eighth  stall  in  Bt  Peter's,  Westminster.  When-  BdwurA  ' 
ascended  the  throne  in  1547,  Dr.  Ridley  was  considered' as ' 
a  celebrated  preacher,  and  in  -his  sermons  before  the  kiog/ 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  exposed,  with  b^ldoesS'aad 
argument,  the  errors  of  popery.  About  thii  tinte,'  thfe  fel* 
lows  of  Pembroke-ball  presented-him  to  the  IMn^  ofSo^*! 
ham,  in  the  diocese  of  Norwich^  but  tbe  presentation-  beiiTg' 
disputed  by  the  bishop,  Ridley  wets  admitted  to  tbe- ttv'iog'' 
by  command  of  Uie  king.  On-Sepv  4  foltowrng,  'he  wsjt 
promoted  to  tbe  bishopric  of  RcKhestet-,  vacant  'b^-^' 
translation  of  Dr.  Holbeech  to  the  bishopric-  ofi  LincelEL'' 
He  was  consecrated  ^pf.  2-S,  in  the"chaip«l'blelon]ging  toi 
Dr.  May,  dean-of  St  Paul's,  in  the  unml  form,'  bjy  dtrisnii' 
or  holy.snction,  and  imposilMin  of  hattds'^'atH)  afler'sa; 
oath  reootuicing  tite  usurped  jutisdiotioa  (tf  tbe  Roman 


poDtiff,  was  vested,  according ,  to  the  ancieot  litei,  with 
tha,rob^  and  ineigoia  appropriated  tahia  dignity.  Yet  Dr. 
Brookes,  ,in  the  subsequcat  reign,  wogld  ootallqw  Ridley 
to  bare  been  a  bishop,  aod  only  degraded  bin  from  bis 
priest's  orders,  which  is  not  eaiy  ta  be  accounted  for }  be- 
cause if  the  preteoce  was.  that  his  abjuratioo  of  the  pope 
invalidated  bis  consQDTatiou,  the  same  objection  might  be 
made  to  Bonner,  Tonstall,  Gatdiaer,  &c. 

In  1548,  bishop  Ridley  appears  to  have  been  employed 
in  compiling  the  commoo  piayer,  in  conjunction  with  arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  aad  others.;  and  in  1549,  be  was  put 
iDto  commission,  together  with  Cranmer  and  several  others, 
to  search  after  all  anab^oists,  heretics,  and  contemners  of 
the  common  prayer.  This  produced  the  execution  of  Joan 
Bocher  and  another,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in 
our  accoqfit  of  Cranmer,  voL  X.  p.  ^73.  .  In  |iiay  of  this 
year,  he  was  one  of  a  commissioD  to  visit  Cambridge,  and 
abolish  the  statutes  and  ordinances  which  maiotuaed 
papery  and  superstition ;  but,  iinding  that  another  more 
concealed  object  was  the  suppression  of  Ciare-hall,  and  the 
incorporation  of  it  with  Trinity-hatI,  as  a  new  college  of 
civilians,  be  opposed  it,  and  by  his  firmness  prevented  this 
-act  of  injustice.  Another  part  (rf  the  business  of  the  com- 
missioners was  more  f^reeable  to  him  :  this,  was  to  preside 
at  a  public  disputation  relating  to  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  similar  to  one  that  bad  been  held  at  Oxford 
a  short  time  before.  The  decision  on  this  occasion  was 
against  tranuibstantiation ;  and  although  Langdale,  one  of 
toe  disputants  on  the  side  of  that  doctrine,  composed  ^ 
p re teuded. refutation  of  bishop  Ridley's  determination,  be 
did  not  venture  to  print  it  until  155S,  when  he  was  secure 
that  Ridley  could  oiake  no  reply. 

.1b  Octqher  t549,  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  was  de- 
prived, and  Ridley,  .who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  be- 
fore whom  h<is  cause  was  determined,  was  thought  thfe^ 
mo«t  prciper  person  to  fill  that  important  sea,,  on  account 
oftus  gieat  learning  and  seal  for  the  reformatio!) ;  and  he 
was  accordingly  installedin  April  1550.  His' conduct  to- 
wards hi*  predecessor -Bouner,  and  bis  family,  after  taking 
poBseisio^  pf  the  episcopal  palace,  was  honourabld  to  his 
integrity  wtd  benevolence,  of  which  the  following  facu  are 
sufficient  proofs.  He  took  care  to  preserve  from  injury  the 
goqtis,  &c.  belonging  to  Bonrtw,  allowing  blm  full  liberty 
to  remove  them  when  he  pleased.     Buch  materials  as  Bon- 
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■er  had  parduuieil  for  tbe  repaii  of  bii  bguie  aod  dburcfa, 
tha  naw  biikrop  employed  to  tbe  uBes  for  wbiob  tb*y  vwe 
deiigned  ;  bat  be  repaid  him  tbe  oioney  wbipb  b^.hsd  ftd- 
TSDced  Cor  tbon.  He  took  upou  bim«eU  tbe  ducbmge.of 
tbe  rami  wfaiob  were,  doe  to  BqnDer'i  'serT«nt>  fpr  livenqi 
and  wBget  J  and  tbat  tb«  inotber  and  xutfltof  tb^t  prelate, 
who  lived  near  tbe  p«iMe  at  Fiilbam*  and  had  tbeir  h9/ud 
tbere,  anight  not  be.)o«ersin.oonieqiKaceof  bi», promotion, 
faeatwaya  sent  fot  tbem  to  dinner  and  Bupper,.. constantly 
placing  Mn.  Bonner  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  tabl^,  even.wbeu 
peraou  of  high  rank  were  his  gue»ts,  often  ■&]!!□{,  /'  By 
your  lordibip'ii  favour,  this  plaos  of  right  and  ciutoip.ia  for 
my  mother  Bonner,"  a*  if  be  bad  svccieetled.to  the  n$)ai- 
tion,  ac  well  at  office  of  her  son. 

Our  prelate  filled  this  bigh  atation.with  great.  dig^(y, 
and  was  a  pattera  of  pieiy,  temperance,  andregiilarityjto 
'all  around  bim.  He  spent  much  of  bis  tiiaie.  in  ptnyei  ./^pd 
coatemplatioB  ;  aad  took  great  pains  in  tbe.iaUruc.ti^^d 
impiorement  of  bis  fiamily.  His  piode  of  l.ifB,w^t.  9^,fpOB 
as  he  bad  risen  and  dressed- himself,  tajOqnttni4^,rr>.pi:i^9te 
prayer  half  wa  hour ;  then,  if  no  other  busipea*  jnt^c^uo^d 
«im,  be  retired  to  bis  study,  wbore  be  coniii)yje)Ij4'ui),tea 
o'clock,  at  wbicb  hour  he  wenf  to  pray.ejs  witb.his  &j^fly. 
He  also  daily  read  a  lecture  to  tbeni,bi3g)Dwng  at  the.  Acts 
of  tbe  Apoatles,  and  so  going  regularly .  tbro,vfh  St.  ^.^*s 
.epistles,  givingto  every  one  tbat  could  readi  *■.  Nevf  I'tlei- 
tament,  and  encour^iog  them  to  learn  by- b^^^tfKime 
chosen  chapters.  After  prayers  be  .went.tft.dinpc^r,.  wfiere 
■be  was  not  very  forward  to  .begin  diicpof^f  i.}^px,,!fii>^f}ihB 
did,  be  enternl  into  it  with  great  vvi»d4a).ftn^,^t;^r^ti,Qn, 
and  somietines  with  facetiousneis.  Tbtf  coAversatiyn^be 
would  indulge  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  orpi^rvi^  !tW)V^ 
bimaelf  doting  that  time  with  pUyikg.at  f:heAS.  -  Xbe.b9ur 
for  unbending  being  expired,  he  retur^d  tp  1^^  ^tudy, 
'  .where  be  continued  till,  five,  qxcepd #uf torS|  9f  nusiii,e^s 
abroad,  required  otherwise.  He  tb^ii  went  ip  ,pra^'e;'9.  ytitb 
bis  family  as  in  tbe  morning,  after  wbicb  be  syjf^ied.;,  (t^pp 
diverting  himself  .for  another  hour  after  avJH^^i^ii^^  ^4''' 
after  dinner,,  be  went  back:  to  by  atudjt  .and  continued 
there  till  eleven  at  night,  when  be  .retired  u>  pivivai^  pr^^^'* 
aod  then  went  to  bed-  <     .  - 

Soon  after  bis  promotion  to  tbe  ae&of  l^ndon,  be  was 
the  person  thought  tbe.fittest  to  reconpil^  t)r.  Hooper,  tbe 
bishop  elect  of  Gloucester^  to  the  restments,  against  whicb 
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tbe.  latter  bad  con'ceired  very  atfong' pnjudieea.  '  In  June 
t^SOj  iiAiop  RiAiey  visited  his  -diocese,'  and  directed  that 
',tti0  kitirs  «b9uld  be  ukeo  down  in  the  cbupcbet)-  and  tables 
Substhiited  in  their  room,  fov  tbd-celcbntion  of  tbe  Lmd's 
sdpper;^  in  order  to  talM  awa^th»i|alse  pevsuasion  which 
-the  people' had,  of  sa«r)Ac6fi  to  b«>oAei<«d  upon  altars.  In 
l5Jl-tbie  sweating  sickneMpMVHl^d  i«-Londnn,  audio  the 
^  space  of  a  f£tv  dfiya  cani8d'4ofI<ei|;bt)  or  trine- httodred  per- 

■  sons;  but  in  tbe'midstof  the  alarm  whid)  this  necessarily 
bcoisioned,  Ridley  adnriniilergdin  thedutiea  of  his  office, 

'  trasting  himself  entirely  W  the  good  providenee  of  God  for 
safety,  in  the  danger  to  whttib-'-he  was  erei^  moment  ex- 
post:dj  and  beendeevonred,  withall  the  zeal  of  an  exem- 
plary s{nTitual  pastor,  to  inprove  tbe  pablie  calamity  to 
tbe  reformation  of  the  manners  bf  tbe  people.    To  promote 
'tnore  generally  a  reformation  in  ibe  doctriaeof  tbecburcb, 
'tt»e  cobncil,  this  year,  appointed  Cranmer  and  Ridley  to 
prepare  a  book  of  articles  of  faith.     With  this  new  they 
"  th-ew  up  forty-two  articles,  and'sent  copies  of  tbeoi  to  the 
'"Othe^  bishops  and  learned  divinea^  ibr  their  corrections  and 
.'  Siuendoients;  after  whietrthe-ar^tsbop  reviewed  tbem  a 
''  ^cond  time,  &nd  then  pr«8emed  them  to  tbe  council,  where 

■  they  receiTed  tbe  royal  sanction,  and -were  published  by 
the  king'^  aiithomy,  ■ 

'In  1552,  Ridley  visited' his  old  college  at  Cambridge, 
and  npqn  bis  nsturn  calied  at  Httnsdon,-  to  pay  his  respects 
to  tbe  princess  Mary.  Thctr  interview '  forms  a  curious 
'harralHTe.  ^Sbe  thanked  him  for  bis  civility,'  and  entering 
into  .convemation  witb'hhn  far  Bbout  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  ' 
told  him  tjiatsbe  remembered  bim  at  court,  and  mentioned 

"b^rticularty  a  iermon  of  his  b^ferfr  her  father;  and  theh,' 

''leaTiiig  ber '  chamber  o^  pt«Benc«,  dlMoissed  bim  to  dine 
ivitb  t^eT'offieers.  After  dntner' she  sent  for  him  again, 
fvben  the  bii^Krp  said  tbat  be  <bd'iMt  only  come  to  pay  bis 
duty  to  ber  grabe,  buP'alsot«iti^r  to  preach  before'her 

'  i^'^it  Sunday,  if  she'would-be  pteosed  topermit  him.'  On 
'tiiis  sW  changed  countenance,  'and  after  some  minutes*  si- 

I  lence,  said,  ^■A'alev  tbla  iBsttert  :1 '  pray  you,  my  lord, 
tnake  the  ^ttwer  tt>'  it  ybursetf;*'    and,    on-  the  bishop's 

'  iirging  bii  ofTef,  as  a  inatter  e#  conscience  BfMl<duty,  she 
Repeated  tb'*  s&me  Words, 'yet  aC  l^st  told  him,  that  the 
dooEs  of  the  parish  church   should  be  open  to  him,  where 
fie'fnifht  pi%ach  If  be  pleased',  but  that  neither  berettlf  nor    , 
any  of  berseWatits  sbonld  hear^htm.    ''Madam,"  said  the 
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hubpp,  "  X  trut  yw  will  not  nfuMb  God'»  wd-*'-*"  I  »»• 
not  tell  wbit  you  call.  God't  word..  That  in  not  God's  wnnl 
now,  wlucb  w»  God's  word  in  my  fMbef!s  days/'  Tbe 
bishop  .observed,  .ibst  God's  word  is  the  same  at  all  tiMH» 
but  bas  t>eeti  bettsr  uoderstood  «od  practised  in  sone  ages.' 
than  in  otbfrs.  Mary,,  eofi^ed  at  tfais,  anaweFed,  "  You 
durst  not  for  your  ears  have  avoucbed  that  for  God's  wont 
is  my  father's  day*,  ximt  yaa  do  now;"  and  tb«n,  to  shew 
bow  well  she  bad  prepared  heraelf  to  argue  with  the  prelatst 
she  added,  "  Ai  for  your  new  books,  I  tbanh  God,  I  never 
read  a)}y  of  them ;  I  qeier  did  and  aerer  will."  She  tben» 
after  makiog  use  of  much  harsh  language,  patted  from  bimy 
with,  tbeie  words,  "  My  lord,  for  your  civility  ia  coning  to 
see  me,  I  ihaok  you  ^  but  tot  your  offering  to  prcacb  before 
tpc^  I  thank  yoH  not  a  wbit."  After  this  the  bishop  was  coa* 
dieted  to  tbe  room  where  tbey  bad  dined, and  n^tere  sirTbo- 
maS'Wbarton  now  gave,  him  a  glau  of  wine.  When  be 
bad  disph  iff  be  seeoied  concerned,  and  ssid,  '^Suneiy  I 
bave  done  amiss."  Upon  .being  a^ed  why?  be  webetnently 
reproached  himself  for  having^rank.ia  that  place,  where 
God's  word  had  been  refused  s  "<  wboreas,"  said  bei  **  If  I 
bad  remembered  my  duty,.  1  ongbt  to  have  departed  imme.* 
diately,  and  to  have  shaken  off  tbe  dust  from  my  feet  far  a 
testimony  against  this  house."  On  this  interview,  bis  bio^ 
^phfer  remarks,  "  One  of  oQr  learned  historians  suggests, 
that  as  the. princess  was  under  Do.excoramonicatioo,  the 
bishop  dtscovered  bis  resentraeot  too  far.  Too  ^  in  wopl4> 
W  prudence  be  certainly  'did,  for  the  princess  never  fo^kve 
mm;  but,Chri«Vs  directions  to  bis.  apostles  were  not  g»cn 
to  persons  who  bad  foeen  c«t.  out  of  their  ooarauuion,  rbot 
to  p^rsoDs  of  a  different  belief  .refusiog  to  be  instmqtedi 
And  the  princess  having  avowed  so  obstinate  persevering 
refusal  of  fyerj  mean  of  iDStruction,  reading  and  hearing, 
no  wonder  if  ib<e  bisbc^i  blamed  bimself  fox  s^SU'forgflMing 
bis  master's  pomoaaod,'  as  to  accept  a  pledge  of  frieodship 
in  the  bouse  of  one  who  bad  ao  wilfully. rejecMd.  tbe  word 
of  God.  This  bigvtry  of  hef's.gavQ  btm^aifiocvtwmfHl'paot 
spect  of  what  was  to  be  expected,  if  ever  the  piini^ss.  ^amc 
to  tbe  throoe." 

,  When  .tbe  parliament  assembled  in  IJ^tbckiagi  .wha 
was  languishing  under  the  decline  whtnb  soon  puAian  end 
to  bis.Uie,  ordered  tbe  two  houses;  to  att^a^i  bim.3t  White- 
ball,  where  bishop  fiidiey  praatdicd'  before-  him,  recoss- 
gten^itig  with  such  energy  tbe  dvMiei  of  beneficence  and 
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-chwrity,  tliat'  bis  majeitf  sent  (ttr  irim^  to  inquire  boV  he 
Qould  best  put  ia  practice  the  duties  wfaicb  be  had  lo  well 
aiid'so  strongly  enforced  ;  and  the  result  of  this  sermon  and 
coafcrence  was  a  determination  in  tbe  king  to  found,  or 
ioevrporate  anew,  and  endow  with  ample  renrennes,  those 
uoble  iaatitntions,  Christ's,  Barth(rfomew*s,  Bridewell,  uid 
it.  Thomas's  hospitals. 
-.Uponithedeatb  of  Edward 'VI.,  Ridley  was  earnest  in 
atcnnpting  to  set  lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne ;  but,  when 
the  design  had  miscarried,  he  went  to  Mary,  to  do  ber  bo- 
iDBge,  and  submit  himself  to  her  clemency.  His  i'eoeption 
was  Biicb  as  he  might  have  expected  ;  be  was  immediately 
committed  to  tbe  Tower,  where,  however,  he  was  treated 
-with  much  less  rigour  than  Craomer  and  Latimer,  who  were 
likewise  prisoners  in  the  same  fortress.  Kklley,  it  has 
been  thought,  might  h^ave^ecoTered  ^e  queen's  favour,  if 
he  would  have  broughttheweight  of  his  leantiii^  and  autho- 
rity to  countenance  her  proceedings  in  religion.  He  was, 
bowenr,  too  honest  to  act  against  bis  conviction ;  and  he 
wasj  after  eight  months'  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  con- 
Teyed  from  thence  to  Oxford,  where  he  was,  on  the  1st  of 
Ocuber,  1344,  condemned  to  death  for  heresy.  Duringthe 
fortnight  between  bis  condemnation  and  execution,  the 
priests  tried  all  their  means  of  persuasion  to  gaih  himover 
ta  their  cause;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  remonstrances, 
and  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  the  principles  whicb  he  had 
adopted. 

Tbe  15th  of  October  being  tbe  day  appointed  by  tbe 
conrt  for  his  execotioo,  he  met  the  trial  with  calmness  and 
.ffwtitude.  Heealled  it  his  marriage-day,  and  supped  on 
the  preceding  erenng  with  the  ntmost  cheerfulness,  having 
nivited-sonie  friends  on  the  occasion.  When  they  rose  to 
dflparti  oneoftbem  offered  to  sit  op  with  him  through  the 
sight,,  which' he  wduld  not  permit,  saying,  he  meant  to  go 
to.bed,'atidj  by'Ood's  willi  to  sleep  as  quietly  that  night 
bs'be  •iertiad'ddtie  inhisMfe.  On  the  following  morning, 
)iuriifgdveH«d<himMlf')n  .bis  Episcopal  habit,  he  walked  to 
afae  fiaece  of  exebutlOiT,  between  tbe  mayor  and  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  Oxford;  and  seeing  Latimer  approach,  from 
nfaom iw'hkd  been-sepb^ated  since  their  condeinnatton,  he 
nataiWMitbtm,  and  withacheerful  countenance  embraced 
lum,  Wid  eitolanhed,  '"Beofgood  bfeart,  brother,  for  God 
will  .either  assuage  the  fury  of  tbe  flames,  or  else  give  us 
strengt^-to  evdure  tbenr."    Then  walking  to  the  ttaxe,  be 


knelt  dowD*  and  kiuing  it,  prayed  earnestly,  as-Latiin«r 
did  also,  and  both  suffered  the  cruellest  death  >*ith'  the 
greatest  qourage. 

Anthony  Wood  says  of  bishop  Ridley,  that  "be  wax  a 
person  of  small  sUtiire,  but  great  in  learning,  and  pro- 
foundly read  in  divinity."  He  ascribes  to  bim  the  folidw- 
ing  works:  I.  "A  treatise  concerning  Images  not  to  be 
set  up,  nor  worshipped  in  churches.'"  2.  "  Brief  declara- 
tion of  ibe  Lord's  Supper,"  1555  and  1386,  8vo,  Written 
during  his  imprisonment  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  William  Whittingbam.  S.  *•  A  friendly 
farewell,  written  during  his  imprisonment  at  Oxford,"  1 559, 
8vo.  4.  "  A  piteous  lamentation  of  the  miserable  state  oS 
the  church  of  England,  in  the  time  of  the  late  revolt  from 
the  Gospel,"  1567,  8vo.  5.  *' A  comparison  between  the 
comfortable  doctrine  of  the  Gdspel  and  the  traditions '  of 
popish  religion."  6.  '*  Account  of  the  disputation  held  at 
Oxford,"  1688,  4to.  7,  "  A  treatise  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment."— Tothese  we  are- enabled  to  add,  from  anoiber'au- 
thority,  8.  'injunctions  of  Nicholas  Ridley,  bishop "of 
London,  to  bis  diocese,''  1550,  4to.  '9.  "The  way  of 
peace  among  all  Protestants,  in  a  Letter  to  bishop  Ho6pir," 
Land-  1688,  ^to,  10.  "  A  Letter  of  reconciliation  to'bi- 
■  shop  Hooper,"  ibid.  1689,  4to,  Many  of  his  letters  are 
in  Fox's  '•  Acts  and  Monuments,"  and  in  Dr.  GibsSer 
Ridley's  valuable  account  of  bishop  Ridley's '  life,  from 
which  chiefly  we  have  taken  the  preceding  particulars/* 

RIDLEY  (Dr.  Gloster),  a  learned  divine,  descended 
collaterally  from  the  preceding  bishop  Ridley,  *as  bbrn 
at  sea,  in  1702,  on-board  the  Gloucester  Eh'st  Itldiaman, 
to  which  circumstance  he  was  indebted  for  hJs'Cb^iiti^n 
name.  He  received  bis  education  at  Wtnchester-s'Chbol, 
and  thence  was  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  New  cSJlle^e, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  B.  C.  L.  Aprrl  29,  1729.  ^n 
those  two  seminaries  he  cultivated  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  Muses,  and  laid  the  foundation  ot  those  elegant 
and  solid  acquirements  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  as  a  poet,  an  historian,  and  s  difhie. 
During  a  vacancy  in  1728,  hfe  joined  witli  foQr  friends,  viz. 
Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher  (afterwards  bishop  of  Kildltre),  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Eyre,  Mr,  Morrison,  and  Jjfir.  Jenhens,'  in 
writing  a  tragedy,  called '' Tbe  Fruitless  Redress,""each 
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.undertaluDgsn  act,  od  a  p]aa  preriouily  coacerted.  Wbeo 
they  ddivered  in  tbeir  leventl  proportions,  &t  tht\r  meeting 

^.  tQ.tbe 'Winter,  fevr  readers,  it  is  said,  would  have  known 
,  tbati  the  wboLe  was  not  tiie  production  of  a  single  hand. 
,!pfia  tjsgedy,  wbicb  was  offered  to  Mr.  Wilks,  hut  never 
..Bfited,  isstillin  MS.  with  another  called  "  Jugurtha."'  De. 
,.BidlefJn  h^s youth, was  much  addicted  .to  theatrical  per- 
,  fo^mancev     Midhtirst,    in   Sussex,    was  the   place  where 

^  tifey  were  exhibited ;  and  tiie  compauy  of  gentlemen  actors 
to  which  be  belonged,  qonaisted  t^iefly  of  his  coadjutors  in 
the  trftgady  .already  mentioned.  He  is  said  to'  have  per- 
.formed  tbe  characters  of  Marc  Antony,  Jal^r,  Horatio, 
andMoneses,  with  distinguished  applau«e.  Voung. Gibber, 
l>etQg  likewise  a  Wykehamist,  called  on  Dr.  Ridley  soon 
after,  he  had  been  appointed  chaplain  to  the  East  India 
.  Coippany  at  Poplar,  and  would  have  persuaded  him  to  quit 
.^he.cburch  for  the  stage,  observing  that  "  it  usually  p^id 
, ^-larger  salaries  of  tbe  two,"  an  advice  which  he  bad  too 
.inu^li.  ^ose  to  follow.     For  great  part  of  his.  life,  he  had  no 

,  .ot&fif  proferment  than  the  small  college  living  of  \Veston, 
in  I^Qffslk,  and  the  donative  of  Poplar,  in. Middlesex,  where 
lie.resided.  To  these  his  college  added,  some  years  after, 
the  donative  of  Romford,  in  Essex.     "Between  these  two 

.  jt] antes  (he  curricle  of  bis  life  bad,"  as  be  evpresved  it, 
,"  rolled  for  some.time  almost  perpetually  upon  post-chaisp 
wbeeb,  ^nd  left  biui  not  time  for  even  the  proper  studies 
_pf  gsco.Qomy,  or  tbe  necessary  ones  of  bis  profession."  Vet 
^0.  t^is  obsciire  situatioin  be  remained. in  possession  of,  and 
,cQ|tt|Sntwithi  domestic  bappiuess;  and  .wa«  honoured  with  the 
Ultimate  friendship  of  some  who  were  not  less  distinguished 
fptilearniiig  tlian/or  worth  :  among  these,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  mentioji/Dr-  t-^i^th,  Mr.  Christopher  Pitt,  Mr.  Spence, 
and.  Or.  Berri>man.  To  tbe  last  of  these  be  was  curate  and 
executor,  and  .preached  his  funeral  sermon.  In  1740  and 
.J.?-!^,  be  preached  "  Eight  Sermons  at  Lady  Meyer's  lec;- 
.1f}r^"  which V^re  published  in  ,1742,  Svo,  and  atdilTereqt 

^times,  several. occasional  sermons.     In  1756,  be  declined 

,  an  oEiCer  of  goiog  to  Ireland  as  first  chaplain  to  the  duke  of 
j^dfprd  ;  i^  reti(rii  for  which  be  was  to  have  had  the  choice 
of  promotioiiy- either  at  Christ-church,  Canterbury,  West- 
minster, or  Windsor..  ,  His  modesty  inducing  him  to  leave 
the  choice  of  these  to  his  patron,  tbe  consequence  was, 
that  he  obtraned  none  of  them.  In  1 7e  i  he  publis}ied, .  in 
4to,    "  De    Syriacarum    novt   foederis    versionum    indol^ 
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•tqoe  UEO,  disiertatio,"  occKsioned  by  a  Syriac  versioni 
which,  vriUi  tiro  others,  were  sent  to  him  nearly  thirty 
yearr  before,  by  one  Mr.  Sanuiel  Palmer  from  Amido,  in 
Mesopotamia,     His  age  and  growing  infirmities,  the  great 
expenceof  printing,  and  the  want  of  a  patron,  prevented 
him  from  availing  himself  of  these  MSS. ;  yet  at  intervals  be 
employed  himself  on  a  transcript,  which  being  put  into  the 
bands  of  professor  White,  was  publislied  a  few  years  ago, 
with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  in  2  vols.  4to,  at  the  ez- 
t>ence  of  the  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press.     In  17£3 
he  pablished  the  *'  Life  of  bishop  Ridley,"  in  qaarto,  by 
aabscription,  and  cleared  by  it  as  much  as  brought  bim 
iOOl.  in  the  public  funds.     In  this,  which  is  the  most  use- 
fnl  of  all  his  works,  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  name 
he  bore,  a  thorough  master  of  the  popish  controversy,  and 
^n  able  advocate  for  the  reformation.     In  1765  he  publbh- 
ed  his  "Review  of  Philips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole"  (see 
Philips);  and  in  1768,  in  reward  for  his  labours  in  this  ctm- 
troversy,  and  in  another  which  "  The  Confessional"  pro- 
duced, he  was  presented  by  archbishop  Seeker  to  a  golden 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury  (an  ofttion}* 
but  it  is  probably  a  mistake  that  Seclier  honoured  him  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  that  honour  having  been  conferred  up- 
on bim  by  the  university  of  Oxford  in  1767,  by  ^tploma,^- 
bighestmarkof  distinction  they  can  confer.  Atlengtb,  worn 
out  with  infirmities,  be  departed  thin  life  in  Nov,  1774,leaving 
a  widow  and  four  daughters.  An  elegant  epiuph,  written  by 
Sr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London,  is  inscribed  upon  bis  monument. 
Two  poems  by  Dr.  Ridley,  one  styled  "  Jovi  Eleutherio, 
or  an  Offering  to  Liberty,"  the  other  called  "  Psyche,"  are 
in  the  third  volume  of  Dodsley's  Collection.  The  sequel  of 
the  latter  poem,  entitled,  "Melampus,"  with  "  Psyche,"  it*  . 
natural  introduction, was  printed  in  1782,  by  tiubscripttoo,  Cor  ( 
the  benefit  of  bis  widow.  Many  others  are  in  the  Sth  volume 
of  Nichols's  "  Collection."     The  MSS.  Codex  Herpc/^nsjp,  ;* 
■Codex  BarsalibEEi,  &c.  (of  which  a  particular  account  may  bk  : 
seen  in  his  Dissertation  *'  De  Syriaearum  Novi  Fosderia  ver- 
sionum  indole  atque  mu,  1761,"}  were  bequeathed  by  Dr.  . 
Ridley  to  the  library  of  New  college,  Oxford.  Of  these  an-  \ 
cient  MSS.  a  fac-simile  specimen  was  published  in  his  Di3--| 
■ertatioh  above  mentioned.  A  copyof  "The  Confessional,"  ., 
with  MS  notes  by  Dr.  Ridley,"  was  in  the  library  of  Uie  late  ". 
Dr.  Winchester.'  .  '       / 

^  '  Cent  Mas.  »oL  XLtV.— Nicboli'i  Potmi  iDd  Bowyer. 
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RIDLEY  (Jaues),  sod  to  the  preceding,  wu  educated 
at  Winchester,  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and,  after  tak- 
ing orden,  succeeded  bii  father  in  the  living  of  Rumford, 
in  Essex.  In  1761,  while  attending  bis  duty  as  cbapiata 
to  a  marching  regiment  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle,  he  laid 
the'  foundation  of  some  disorders,  from  which,  to  the  un- 
speakable grief  of  his  ('amily  and  friends,  be  never  reco- 
vered, and  which  some  years  after,  being  then  bappilj 
married  and  preferred  in  the  church,  terminated  bis  life  in 
February  1765.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  which 
his  father  wrote  about  this  time  to  a  friend,  affords  a  proof 
of  bis  sorrow,  and  the  only  scanty  notices  which  have  been 
preserved  of  his  son's  merits. 

*'Dkar  Sir, 

'  "  I  am  ashamed  to  have  appeared  so  negligent  ifi 
answering  your  kind  remembrance  of  me,  by  a  letter  so 
long  ago  as  the  fifth  of  February :  but.it  has  pleased  God 
to  visit  me  so  sorely  since,  that  I  have  had  no  leisure  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  my  sorrows,  and  the  consequent 
troubles  in  which  they  have  involved  me.  Presently  aftei  . 
receiving  your  tetter,  I  went  to  spend  a  few  days  in  London, 
in  the  Temple,  from  whence  I  returned  very  ill,  and  three 
days  brought  on  the  gout.  My  son  went  ill  out  of  London 
the  day  before  I  did,  and,  during  bis  illness,  my  own  con- 
finement  wirald  not  permit  me  to  see  h'im.  About  eleven 
d«ys  carried  off  as  hopeful  a  young  clergyman  as  an  aiTec- 
tionate  ^her  could  wbh  bis  son  to  be.  So  generous  a 
heart,  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  work- 
ings of  nature,  bo  serious  and  earnest  a  desire  to  serve  God 
aira  mankind,  with  a. cheerful  spirit  and  address  in  convey- 
ing bis  instructioris,  make  bis  loss  as  great  to  the  world  as 
it  is  to  m^.  Some  specimens  be  has  Wft  behind  him,  in 
the  hamorous  papers  of  The  Schemer ;  and  he  lived  just 
loD^ehtAigh  to  finish  a  monthly  work,  in  which  he  engaged 
a  ykm  before  bis  death,  pub'Iiabing  his  last,  number  of  the 
Taleii'of*th<d  Genii  the  first  of  February,  in  which  month 
h^diedri — -   ■ 

The ''*-,SAemer,"  here  noticed,  was  a  very  bumoroua 
periodical- paper,  oHginaUy  written  for  the  London  Chro- 
nic^  JmC'aftetwards  collected  into  a  volume  and  publislied. 
He  tras  also  th&  author  of  the  "  History  of  James  Love-:. 
grofl!,*  esq.;  bnt  the  "  Tales  of  the  Genii"  is  the  wort  on 
which  'his  fame  principally  rests,  and  the-  maiiy'  editions 
tfaroDgh  which  it  has  passed  sufficiently  attest  its  popu- 
larity. 
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The  TalM  »re  tntrodticed  with  the  1Mb  of  Uoraiti,  ihtf 
•Upposed  originsl  author,  tvliich  contftins  MHBe  aniandve^' 
sions  equally  ingenloul  and  jiln,  on  the  rfiffftfCTwO  betwoM 
the  professiona  and  practrce  of'iititfty  ObriMiam.  Tbe  Morp^ 
indeed,  is  so  contrivedas  M  intlilde  a  vtrj  k^n  tttirei.*'-  ' 

RIDLEY  (Thomas),'  kn  emment  civilian,'  dmdeMted-«( 
afamily  oFthst  Aane  in  Norttnimberbiid,'  WM  b^n  in'tbe 
city  of  Ely,  and  became  maiter  of  Eton  sefaoAt,  ifieKMafd* 
one  of  the  masters  in  chancery,  chancelfof  to  ib«  bbbop  of 
Winchester,  and  vicar-general  to  trchbisbep  Abbot  Hil 
also  received  the  hononr  of  knfgblfaood.  Re  died  Jan^  09 
or  23^  1629,  and  was  buried  in  tbe  p«ri«h  cbwreh  of  St.' 
Behnet,  Paul's  Wbarf,  London.  He  wa*  b.  geneiral  lefaoo 
,  lar,  and  published  "  A  view  of  the  Civil  and  EcolaaiiUttMl 
Law,"  which  was  much  admired  by  king  James,'  and  «a* 
afterwards  reprinted  by  the  learned,  but  orrfortunaM  Grv-^ 
gory,  cbaplaia  to  bishop  Duppa.  'Thi«'  votk,  ny»  Div 
Cbote,  while  it  established  the  reputation  of  ^e  atttbor, 
contributed  to  revive  the  declining  credit  of  tlin  jwAt-i 
diction,*  ■  ■   ■     ,  II 

RIENZI  (Nicolas  Gabrihi  de),  who,  from  a  lov>and 
despicable  situation,  raised  himaelf  to  sovereign  audiorit^ 
in  Rome,  in  the  14th  century,  assuming  the  title  of  trilViine/ 
and  proposing  to  restore  the  ancient  free  repubKo,  mwt 
bom  at  -Rome,  and  Was  the  son  of  no  greater  a  pertotmg» 
than  a  mean  vintner,  or,  as  others  say,  a  miller,  'named 
Lawrence  Gab'rini,  and  Magdalen,  a  taondreas.  tibwsvtri' 
Nicolas  Rienzi,  by  which  appellation  he  wav  cotbAwii)^ 
dminguisbed,  did  not  form  his  sentiments  fi-om  the  ftfeanu 
ness  of  bis  birtb.  To  a  good  natural  andentanditvg  Jb» 
joined  an  uncommon  assiduity,  and  made  a  great  pio^i- 
ency  in  ancient  literature.  Every  thing  be  md'bcf  com- 
pared with  similar  passages  that  occurred  'mthin  bis  otnk;' 
observation;  whence  he  made  reflections,  bywbiebheTO^ 
gulated  his  conduct.  To  this  he  added  a  great  koow4edgo. 
in  the  laws  and  customs  of  natioKs.'  He  bad  a  Vtaf  nMiaoryb 
he  retained  much  of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,-mv>]^  tna. 
two  Sentitas,  and  Ctcaar's  Commentaries  espeelaS^f  wbfeh 
be  read  continually,  and  often  quoted  and  «pi[Jied  4«  th» 
events  of  his  own  times.  This  ftind  of  leamit^  ptovlid'^^t 
foundation  of  bis  rise :  tbe  desire  be  had  tO'<db(ingui«li> 

•  Nicholt'i  Bontr.*  ,     .     ■  t  ■     . 

*  AUi.  Ox.  Tol,  1.— LloriPi  Stale WorthiM.—lfatweed'*  Alumni  Elotaeases.— 
CcKrte't  ^atahigai  of  CiTiluBi.  ' 
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hitasj^'iatbe  knowledge  of  monumental  history,  drew  bim 
to-ttKtbw  sort  of  science,  then  little  uncteratood.  He 
JMMmI  *bol«  dAys  among  the  inscriptions  which  are  to  be 
iomd  *t  RoDK^  and  acquired  soon  the  reputation  of  a  great 
•ntitjwfiry<  Having  hence  formed  within. himself  the  niost 
jffcBtitd  notions  of  the  justice^  lihert)',  and  ancient  graitdeur 
ef)tbs  oldHoaun*,  .words,  he -wiv  perpetually  repeating'to 
t(w  pa«)dile, . be  at  i«Jigtb  persuaded  doc  only  hioaself,  but 
Ibegiddy  mob  his  followers,  that  be  should  oue  day  become 
1^  restorer  of  the  Roman  republic. .  His  advantageous 
stKture,  his  countenance,  and  that  air  of  importance  which 
be  wieli  knew  how  to  assume,  deeply  imprinted  all  he  said 
iir  tb«  minds  of  his  audience :  nor  was  it  only  by  the  popur 
'Isi^tbat  be  was  admired  ;  heabo  found  roeansto  insinuate 
biaiself  into  the  favour  of  those  who  partook  o£  the  admini- 
sHatioD.  Rienzi's  talents  procured  him  to  be  nominated. 
one  of  the  deputies,  sent  by  the  Romans  to  pope  Clement 
Vli  trbo  resided  at  Avignon.  The  intention  of  this  depu« 
tation  was. to  make  his  holiness  sensible,  how  prejudicial 
fai«  absence  was,  as  well  to  himself  as  to  the  interest  of 
Rome.  At  his  hrst  audience,  our  Itero  charned.  the  court 
^Avignon  by  bis  eloquence,  and  the  sprightliness  of  hi» 
CQQ^eiNation.  Encouraged  by  success,  he  one  day  took  the 
tiherty  xa  *^l  the  pope,  that  the  grandees  of  Rome  were 
HVQWOd  .robbers,  public  thieves,  iafamous  adulterers,  and 
itJtuatrioua  profligates  i  who  by  their  example  authorized 
tUti  mMt-borrid  crimes.  To  them  be  attributed  the  desola- 
tWn.4^>J!(om«,  .of,  which  he  drew  bo  lively  a  picture,  that 
tbfi  ^ly'  father  was  moved,  and.  exceedingly  incensed 
a^iMtltiieiUiman  nobility.  Cardinal  Colonna,  in  other 
reapieetf  A  lever  of  real  merit,  could  nut  help  considering 
tbdf^  (apt04BhsB  as  reflecting  upon  some  of  his  family  j  and 
lJlArefiN(6  found  means  of  disgracing  Rienzi,  so  that  he  fell 
U^Q  «>ttCflie  miseFy,  vexation,  and  sLcknesa,  which,  joined 
vitb-imligeiiee,  brought  bim  to  an  bospiul.  Nevertheless, 
tixft'SWlM- band  that>tbrcw  bim-  down,  raised  bim  up  again: 
The  Gi»rdinal,  wbo  tins  all  compassion,  caused  him  to  appear 
1}t}A)TO  the.  pope,  ia. assurance  of  bis  being  a  good  man, 
VK)  aguoat  jwtiisaivfpr  justiceand  eiiuity.  The  pope  ap- 
|Mnr0d-'o£.biiB.BW»0tban  ever;  and,  as  proofs  of  bis  esteem 
4twJ' «i>nfidenQ9,  imade  hitu  apostolic  notary,  and  sent  him 
back' loaded  with  favours.  Yet  his  subsequent  behaviour 
shewed,  that  resentment  bad  a  greater  ascendancy-over  bim. 
tlian  gratitude.     Bein^  ^returned  to  Rome,  .he  began  to 
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execute  tbe  fooctioiu  of  bis  oQce^and  by  sdabilitf »  CAwImM 
assiduity,  and  impartiality,  in  the  administration  of  justicCf 
he  arrived  at  a  superior  degree  of  popularity  j  w^i.cb  be 
still  improved  by  continued  invectives  i^uinst  tbe.vic«i  of 
the  great,  wbom  he  strove  to  render  as  ooiowp  as.  ppasiblflj 
till  at  last,  for  some  ill-timed  freedoms  of  speecbt  .be  wa« 
not  only  severely  reprimanded,  but  displaqed-  His  diK7 
mission  did  not  make  bim  desist  from  inveighing ,iigsiiwt  this 
debauched,  though  he  conducted  himself  with  more  prut 
dence.  From  tbii  time  it  was  bis  constant  epdeaToiii  tff 
inspire  the  people  with  a  fondness  for  their  ancient  liberties; 
to  which  purpose,  he  caused  to  be  bung  up  io  the  Riogt 
public  places  emblematic  pictures,  expressive  of  the  fornieF 
apleudour  and  present  decline  of  Rome,  To  tbe»e  be  adde4 
frequent  harangues  and  predictions  upon  tlie  aaoie. subject, 
Id  this  manner  be  proceeded  lill  one  party  looked  OB  bioi 
only  as  a  roadman,  while  others  caressed  him  w  tbeir.^ira- 
teaor.  Thus  he  infatuated  the  minds  of  the  people^  Jtfidi 
many  of  the  nobility  began  to  come  into  his  views,  wluUi 
the  senate  in  no  wise  mistrusted  a  man,  whom  the^]iiidg#4 
to  have  neither  interest  nor  ability.  At  letiatb  be  v«|)tAie4 
to  disclose  bis  designs  to  such  as  he  believed  malrContQDt^i 
first  separately,  but  afterwards,  when  be  tbooght  be  had 
6ni))y  attached  a  sufficient  number  to  bis  iuterest*  he  ASr 
sembled  them  together,  ftnd  represented. to  them  tltf.den 
plorable  state  of  the  city,  over-run  with  dcbaucheriwi,  {to4 
the  incapacities  of  their  governors  to  cort^t  at  af»Mid 
tbem.  As  a  necessary  foundation  for  the  eiUfl(priMf<  h^L 
gave  tbem  a  statement  of  the  inusenae  reveJtues.flf  jtibM| 
apostolic  chamber ;  demonstrating  that  tt^e  .pop*  Cftulfl*) 
only  at  tfae  rate  of  four-pence,  raise  ik  bHBdn^.tbflManA 
florins  by  firiag,  as  much  by  s^It,.  and.asBMlcbinoca.bt}>,t(M 
customs  and  other  duties-  "  At.  for  Uke  rsat,"  iWA  bfl*  >'' X 
would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  it  is  without,  tba  •ftft^ 
consent  I  lay  hands  on  the  revennei.  Jilfui..hf(if„mw$! 
others  in  this  city  plunder  the  efiects  <of  th«  a)Minb'<ft<Mn 
*rary  to  his  will!"  ,_      -u-^  -.,  .i  < 

By  ibis  artful  falsehood,  be  so  anun>M(i<  kii  iBudilAHM^ 
thattbey  declared  they  would  make.tio.8crupl«  of  santringi. 
these  treasures  for  whatever  « nd  mighL  be  uos^  oopvQaimt)i 
and  that  they  were  devoted  to  bis  wUl .  Having  (dNtuo«d.«il> 
much  to  secure  his  adherents  froma  levelt,.  he  tnodwadi 
tbem  a  paper,  superscribed,  "  an  oath  to  pKWura  ttu^^gOMl 
astabliibment ;"  and.  made  them  subscribe  and  awew  to  it- 
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before  he  dismissed  them.  By  what  means  be  prevailed  09 
the  pope's  vicar  to  give  a  tacit  sanction  to  his  project  ii  no|t 
ceitainly  known;  tbat  he  did  .procure  that  sanction,  atid 
that  it  was  looked  on  as  a  master-piece  of  policy,  is  gene- 
rally admitted.  The  30th  of  May,  being  Whitsunday,  h^ 
tixed  upon  to  sanctify  in  some  son  his  eiuerprize ;  and  pre- 
tended, that  alt  he  acted  was  by  particular  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  About  nine,  he  came  out  of  the  church 
bare-headed,  accompanied  by  the  pope's  vicar,  surrounded 
by  an  hundred  armed  men.  A  vast  crowd  followed  hiip 
with  shouts  and  acclamations.  The  gentlemen  conspirators 
carried  three  standards  before  him,  on  which  were  wrought 
devices,  insinuating,  that  his  design  was  to  re-e^tabltsli 
liberty,  justice,  and  peace.  In  this  maimer  he  proceeded 
directly  to  the  capitol,  where  he  mounted  the  rostrum;  and, 
TTtth  rnore  boldness  and  energy  than  ever,  expatiated,  on 
the  miseries  to  which  the  Romans  were  reduced;  at  tb^  ' 
■arae  time  telling  them,  without  hesitation,  *'  that  the  happy 
hour  of  their  deliverance  was  at  length  come,  and  that  he 
wa«.to  be  their  deliverer,  regardless  of  the  dangers  he  was 
exposed  to  for  the  service  of  the  holy  father  and  the  peo- 
ple's safety."  After  which,  he  ordered  the  laws  of  what 
be  criled  tbe  good  establishment  to  be  read:  and  assured 
Unt  tbe  Romans  would  resolve  to  observe  these.  laws,  be 
engaged^in  a  short  timit^  to  re-establish  them  in  their  ancient 
gfmndeur.  The  laws  of  the  good  establishment  promised 
plenty  and  security,  which  were  greatly  wanted;  and  the 
bmniliatidn  of -the  nobility,  who  were  deemed  common  op- 
jrresaMB.  '  Such  laws  could  not  fail  of  being  agreeable  to  a 
p6op(e  wbo  found  in  them  these  double  advantages;  and 
tbertfbre  dnraptiired  with  the  pleasing  ideas  of  a  liberty  to 
wbidl  they  were  at  present  strangers,  and  the  hope  of  gain, 
the^  Adopted  mott  zealously  the  fanaticism  of  Riens^i.-; — 
Tbe^teautiKid  the  pretended  atithority  of  the  Romans; 
they 'declared  Jiim  sovereign,  of  Rome,  and  granted  him 
UWpoWer  of' Rfe  and  death,  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
of  enacting  and  repealing  the  laws,  of  treating  with  foreign 
iMhNJt^^'in  a- wot-d,  they  gave  him  the  full  and  supreme 
antbartty  6verall  the  extensive  territories  of  the  Rumana. 
Rlitflij),  aiYived  at  thetummit  of  his  wisbes,  kept  at  a  great 
dtttmtw  h'M  artifice  :  he  pretended  to  be  very  unwilling  to 
steeps  of  their  offbrs,  but  upon  two  conditions;  the  first,  . 
th«.  tbey  sb6wld  noiDinate  the  pope's  vicai;  (the  bishop  of 
Orviecb^  Ms  ca-4Kttner ;  the  second,  tbat  the  pope's  coa- 
V»i.XXVI.  ft 
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•eot  sbould  be  granted  bhn,  which  (be  toU  theaf)  lie'ftBbt 
tered  bimsfelf  he  should  obtain.  Oti  tbe  one  hand,  he  In-' 
zarded  nothing  in  thus  making  hia  court  10  tbe  boty  fetfa^ 
and,  on  the  other,  be  well  knew,  tbHt'the  Mtbop  of  O^l 
vleto  would  carry  a  title  only,  and  no  ■airibority.    The  pe6- 

Ele  granted  bis  reqileit,  but  paid  all  ths  bonon^fl  M '  tiim^ 
e  poiisessed  the  authorhy  withdM'  msttittion';  ihfe  good 
bishop  appeared  a  mere  abadon  and  veil  to  his  enterprrtesk 
Rif  nzi  was  seated  in  his  triumphal  bhanot,  likean  idolj  to 
triumph  with  the  greater  splendor/  He  distuiswd  Ae  peo^ 
pie  replete  with  joy  and  hope.  He  seised  upon  tbe  palace, 
where  he  continued  after  he  had  turned  out  tbe  lenabej 
and,  the  same  day,  he  began  to  dictate  bis  hwt  in  the  c*^ 
pitol.  This  election,  though  not  Tery  pleasing  Co  tbe-  pope, 
was  ratified  by  him ;  yet  Rienzi  meditated  tbe  obtaining  of 
•  title,  exclusive  of  the  papal  prerogative.'  W<dl  Vetwd 
tn  the  Roman  history,  he  was  no  stranger  to  th«  ex«eM  of 
tbe  tribunitial  aothority ;  and,  as  hs  owed  his  elevatioti' t^ 
tbe  people,  he  chose  to  have  the  title  of  their  magHtmc 
He  asked  it,  and  it  was  conferred  on  him  and  hitf  co-p«rtn«TJ 
with  the  addition  of  deliverers  of  their  country,  Our'  ad-l 
venturer's  b^avionr  in  bis  elevation  was  at  fiivt  mtjh  ai 
eommand'ed  esteem  and  respect,  not  only  from  thtf'RomMis^ 
but  from  all  the  neighbouring  states.  His  coDHmpoish^ 
the  celebrated  Petrarch,  in  a  letter  to  Charles,  kingof  th* 
Romans,  gives  the  following  account  of  him  >— **<  Not  louj;' 
■ince  a  most  remarkable  man,  of  tbe  pirteian  riWe,  ■  per* 
•on  whom  neither  thteh  nor  virtues  had  distinguished tmtU 
be  presumed  to  set  himself  up  {or  a  restorer  of 'tfae>BoaiHtf 
liberty,  has  obtained  tbe  bigbest  authority  at  Rotne^  80 
sudden,  so  great  is  his  success,  that  tbii  maa 'baa' alKa^ 
won  Tuscany  and  all  Italy.  Already  Europe  end  tbe  ntnUe 
world  are  in  motion ;  to  speak  the  whole  io  ona  word^  I 
protest  to  you,  not  as  a  reader,  but  as  bit  eye-witbesi^  t^a;^ 
he  has  restored  to  u*  tbe  justice,  pAce,  integrity,  ai^ 
every  other  token  of  the  golden  age."  But  it  is  diffitutl 
for  a  person  of  mean  birth,  elevated  at  enee,  by  «be  eaprvtb 
of  fortune,  to  tbe  most  exalted  station,  to  moveHgbtlyiitift 
sphere  in  which,  he  must  breathe  an  «ir  be  has  been  ifeaoe^ 
'  customed  to.  Rienzi  ascended  by  degrees  the  surnmil'  6S 
bis  fortune.  Riches  softened,  power  daszted,  thrf  pooap-  ' 
oF  his  cavalcades  animated,  and  formed  ia  hia  mind  ideas 
adequate  to  those  of  princes  bom  to  empire.  Henea  luxniy 
Invaded  his  table,  and  tyranny  took  posSesnon  of  his  heart; 
The  pope  conceived  hia  desi^s  contrary  to  tbe  iut«resta  of 


tlierbo]yse<^  aad  tbe  nobl«%  yrk<fte  power  it  b»d  been  bis 
c.piistsnt  epdeHFouri  todepreu,  cofisjiired  against  bim  ;  ana 
Biaiiai  wiia  forced  to  quit;  an  sutbority  be  had  jiussetsed 
liale  more  tban  six  mpnlba.  It  was  to  a  precipitate  fiigbt 
tbat  be  was  indebted,  at  this  junct^p;^,  for  bis  life ;  and  to 
diSeceat  dUgiuses  for  bis  siibsequent  preserration.  Having 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  at  Home,.aad  not  knowing  where 
to  find  a  new  reaouree  to  csrrjr  on  his  designs,  be  took  a 
most  bold  st4p(  conforoiable  to  that  rashness  wbicb  iiad  so 
ofteD  assisted  hiin  in  bis  fianner  exploiu.  He  determined 
to  go  to  Prkgne,  to  (i)ba^s,.king  of  tbe  Romans,  whom 
tb«  year  before  be  bad  summoned  to  bis  tribuoal,  and  whq 
be  foresaw  would  deUver  him  ap  to  a  pope  bighly  incensed 
gainst  bim.  He  was  accordingly  soon  after  sent  to  Avig. 
Hon,  and  there  thrown  intoapriioD}  wbene  be  continued 
three  years.  Tbe  divisions  and  d>sMirhances  in  Italy,  occar 
aioned  by  the  number  of  petty  tyrants  that  bad  establiabea 
ibenwelreBinthe  eccleBiastical  territories^aud  e?eo  at£oo)^ 
ooeasioned  bis  enlargement.  Innocent  VI.  who  succeedfa 
ClcameRt.in  tbe  p^psc^t  sensible  that  the  Komans  still  enter^ 
t^ied  an  affipetioii  for  our  berc^  and  believine  that  hif 
$butieeme«ii  W9i(ld>.teach  bim  to  act  with  more  moderation 
tb^R  .be-byd.  formerly  dqne>  V  well  as  that  gratitude  would 
(^)^<ibi«»  for.  the  remaifider  of  bis  life,  to  preserve  an 
Hilviviabie  ,att»ebinept.f:a  the  holy  s^  (by  ndiose  favour  be 
«b«tlld  I>«''re>e»t4blwbect),  tbtyught  bim  a.proper  instrument 
te4Afi«istlM»^d«9igft.»f:  reducing  those  other  tyrants  j  and 
(berelMSi^P^tti^^y  g^e  bim  bis  liberty,  huf;,^gq  appointed 
b)mi-^TiaviQ6wd-|^i»fiOr,of  fiom$.  He  m^t.  with  many  - 
ebstaolw  49»  "tbe  #w«iU9ptioa9ftbisiiewly -granted  authority.  - 
^Ui.wllicbso  by '¥Mi^9gj<u)d  resA^ition,  beat  length  over- 
fjtmlo*  .)£ittngi?)f)g  vn>y  to  bis  passions*  which  were  immo- 
4em(t)l7  VAGa^Eapd-ii0c^V>£d^luai  to  cruelty,  be  excited  so 
«ilterftla,i))feiymQ^^»gWRst  bim,  that  he  was  murdered, 
««-Mt***'  ^'S*^b,V.-eay  bjs  biographers,  "was  tb« 
Wtd^ft'iNwfttwBienzii.oaieif.  i^e,  most  renowned  men  of 
^'4ff»  idvbA  r*6ifif:  :fprnung.|a.c()^piracy  full  of  estrava- 
(aocci  Mi  -AMculin^.it  is-thf  ^ht  oi  almost  tbe  whole 
wQrljd^  with  M|cb  success  ^at  be  became  sovereign  of  ' 
RomAi-after-cauaiDg  |ii^ty>  justice,  uid  liberty  to  flou-  - 
riih  emong  the  B«eiaaa  i  laft^r  protecting  jtotentates,  and 
tenifyingaovarf;^  princes;  ^ter  being  arbiter  of  crowned'  - 
beads;  after  re-establUbing  the  ancient  majesty  and  power 
•f  tfa«  Romaa  t^ablio,  and  filling  all  Europe  with  his  fame 
.    *.8 
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during  the  iereti  montht  of  bis  firBt  reign ;  after  havirfg . 
compelled  his  niastera  themselres  to  confirm  bim  in  the 
autbority  he  had  usurped  against  their  interest;  fell  at 
length  at  the  end  of  his  second,  which  lasted  not  fbtir 
months,  a  sacrifice  to  the  nobilil;  whose  rain  he  had  Vott'ef), 
and  to  those  vast  projects  which  his  death  prevented  him 
from  putting  into  execution.'" 

BIGALTIUS,  or  HIGAULT,  (Nicolas),  a  very  irtge- 
nioui  and  learned  man,  was  the  son  of  a  physician,  and  born 
at  Paris  in'  1577.  Me  was  brought  up  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  afterwards  admitted  advocate ;  but,  not  being  able  to 
conquer  the  disgost  he  had-conceived  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  puratrtt  of  pothe 
literature;  The  public  received  the  first  fruits  of  his  la- 
bours in  his  "  Fuhus  Parasiticum,"  printed  in- 1596  ;  the 
ingenuity  and  learning  of  which  so  charmed  Thu  anus,  that  be 
immediately  took  him  into  his  frieodship,  and  made  him'the 
companion  of  his  studies.  7%is  excellent  person  conceived 
a  particular  esteem  for  bim  ;  as  appeared,  when  he  dii'd'in 
1617,  from  naming  him  in  his  will,  to  superintend  the  ^u- 
cation  of  his  children.  He  Was  chosen,  with  Isaac  Caisau- 
bpn,  to  put  the  king's  library  into  order;  and'ill  1610, 
when  that  learned  man. went  over  to  spend  some  time  in 
England  with  James  t.  succeeded  bim  in  the  t/tUce  of  li- 
brarian to  the  king.  His  majesty  conferred  on  him  other 
marks  of  distinction  ;  made  him  procurator- general  of'  the 
supreme  coiirt  of  Nancy,  counsellor  of  the  parliabient  of 
Metz,  and  then  intendant  of  that  province.  He  dtetl  in 
1654,  after  having  given  numerous  proofs  of  Uncommon 
erudition  in  editions  of  **  Minutius  FosliJt,"  "'PhtttWis,"^ 
^'Martial,"  "Rei  acciphrarii  scriptorea,*' '  ""Tlil  agrarise 
tcriptores,"  the  works  of  *'  Cyprian"  and  "  TelrttfSiaTi," 
&c.  His  notes  upon  these  last  two  art  turned  «nd  driti- 
cal;  but  the  matter  of  soiAe  of  them'sh^ws  bim  to  Mve  bieea 
not  a  rigid  catholic,  tie  takes  occasion  tb  observe,  firdm  a 
passage  in  Tertullian's  *' Ejthortaddn  to  Ckastity,"  that 
laymen  have  a  right  and  power'tb  Conslecrate  thi  eucharist, 
when  there  is  tib  opportunity  of  rectirring'  to  ttr*^  rt^lar 
tniniste'rs ; 'and  this,  with  other  opinions  of  a  sftrAIai'kind) 
not  only' gave  ofience  to  tbuMe  of  his  own  cbmmtifliotl,  hot 
even  to'soitfe  of  Ours.  "  Rigaitiiis,'*  says  Mr.  Dodwell, 
*'  though  an  ingenious  and  learned  critic,  is  by  no  meana 
•»ct  upon/^  Mibjects  be  craatS'  of;  tar,  tboi^bof  th« 

<  MnMJn  •CRkui,  bf  Brmajr  ud  Cwimb. 
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JKoniai)  fvfminuplQD,  l^e  is.  ofteD  found  oq  tb;  s'ldo  of  th« 

if^^yfnijitS;;  and,  Kben  he  mc^u  with  any  thiogin  the'au- 

-^hoTjl  b«  .publish^  that  appears  gontrar;  to  the  customs, 

,-pf)t  qo\y.p{  bisowD,  but  of  th^  ptiivej-sal  church,  be  re- 

imartt^  ^t  with  great  carie ;  perhaps  to  render  his  notes  more 

,4^g^«eable  to  the  reader,  by  presenting  him  with  something 

new  and  unexpected."     It  ig  probable,  that  many  persona 

4Qfj  90t  think  the  wone  of  Kigaltius,  as  an  editor,  for'  th« 

censure  here  passed  on  him  by  ISJr.  Dodwell.     Rigaltius 

,    .waf  also  qoncecnedin  the  edition  ofThuaous,  publi^edat 

Geneva  in  1620.' 

RIGHTWXSE,  or  RITWYSE  {John,  in  Latin  Justus), 

:  aa  eminent  grammariani  waf  born  at  Sawl,  in  Norfolk,  and 

educated  at  Eton,   and  was  admitted  of  Kin^g's  college, 

Camlmdge,  io  1508.     He  was  hr&t  usher  to  the  celebrated 

William  I'illy,  master  of  St.  Paul's  school,  and  afterwards 

.  second,  master,    but  succeeded  Lilly,  as  head  master,  in  , 

L52i;^wbicli  situation  he  retained  until  his  death,  in  1532, 

.  -H^  compose^  a  tragedy  of  "  Dido"  out  of  Virgil,  which 

,.,w^  performed  at  S^  Paul's  school  by  him  and  his  pupils, 

beitye  catdtnal  Wolsey,  hi^  deserves. more  notice  for  the 

ifltpi^T^mi^nts  he  iptr^duceii  in  Lilly's  Latin  .grammar,  in 

;  ih^  editi^  pilljlisbed  St  Aptwerp  in  1533.     He  bad  mar- 

,|ri(Bd.L)i|«)ifys)a,  ibe,  daughter  of  Lilly  ;  and  after  his  death 

■  al^  .^^  .«g^D  Diyirjtied  t^  Jai]|ies  Jacob,  one  of  the  masters 

.  ,j)fSli.  P^pJ's,  bj;WlyWl  she,  had  a.son,  Polyd  ore  Jacob,  who 

■  wan  probahlyt^e  god-son  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  speaks 
of.RigbMvise,)jr4fhr,s^eati,re4Reot.* 

,. .  BHr^X;(-^Wi^l'  an  English  artist  of  very  considerable 
'  ^mff}t„'fBs  bprn  ^t|  London,  in  1646,  and  instructed  in.the 
n  -^tf^f  gft)tiibing  U}L Fuller  a;idj$9ust.    Lor^.  Orford  asserts, 

■  rfiv^  ^  f^  ^^?  °^  P"^  h«at  native  pointers  that  had  6ou- 
'ii>ttf^4si|>l'^°£lfCi<d^  and.that  there  are  draperies  and  hands 

i<^.<£pLia^',|>y,  p^m  thjat  .wo^ld  do  .honour  either  to  Leiy  or 
'  af^^^^-'k^]'^ -PPf^^^ 9^  ^b?  lord-keeper  North,  at  Wrox- 
.  Efllon,.;  b|ei.n£  jin  erpryx^spect  a  capital  performance.  After 
,iu()i^j^^pJ^,Qi.»ji  J^eter  Leiy,,  he  advanced  in  the  esteem  of 
>£lt.thfi^{u\^li9,j  a9.4'h;;d  ):h(^  honour  to  paint  the  portraits  of 
J  'ting  Ch»tlc^!lLkjng,  James  and  his  queen,  and  was  ap- 
-  aPPJnWft'^^i^^  P^([)^^-!  ^^  m»ie  uatur.e  his  principal  study, 
'.,«(jfJlfut||ifl'op^gg  ttfe.ia«DBV  of  any  master,  and  as  far  as 

'  BatcAi  V!t«.'— HiOeroD,  »nl,  XX[.— Moreri. 
*    -    ~l  Koigbi'i  C«l>t/  canWcMd  teTftnixr,  and  OoWi  Ul  Athomi  ia  BriL-Mw. 
— Wutont  Hilt  of  PoHrr.— HvwodU'i  Jtlnioni  ErnmiM*. 
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bfe  thouglit  It  prodent  he  improved  or  embelHifaed  it  fti  Us 

pictures;  and,  like  many  other  men  of  parts,  he  seems  t6 
be  more  respected  by  posterity,  than  by  the  a^e  ib  wliifctr 
be  flourished.  He>  was,  in  truth,  humble,  mooest,  and  of 
an  amiable  c)iaracter.  Re  had  the  sreatest  diffidence  of 
himself,  and  was  easily  iKsgusted  with  his  own  -works,  the' 
tource  probably,  says  lord  Orford,  of  the  objections  made 
to  liim.  With  a  quarter  of  Kneller*!  vanity,  he  might  bat*e 
persuaded  Ae  world  be  <ras  as  great  a  tnaster.  The  gout: 
put  an  end  to  his  progress,  fbrhediedin  I69I,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five,  and  was  buried  in  Bbhopsgate  cbnrch,  in 
which  parish  he  was  born.  One  Thomas  Riley  was  an  actor, 
and  has  a  copy  of  venes  in  Randolph's  Poems.  This,  Ittrd 
Orford  thinks,  might  be  the  painter's  father.  In  the  same 
place  are  some  Latin  verses  by  Riley,  whom  the  same  bio< 
grapher  takesto  be  our  painter  himself.  Richardson  mar- 
ried a  near  relation  of  Riley,  and  inherited  about  800^.  Iti 
pictures,  drawings,  and  effects.  ' 

There  was  a  more  recent  artist  of  this  name,  bnt  nowistf 
related  to  the  preceding,  Charles  Reijben  Riley,  wbo 
died  in  1798,  about  forty-sis  years  of  age.  -  He  was  placed' 
under  Mortimer,  and  in  1778  obtained  the  gold  medafat 
the  Royal  Academy,  for  the  best  painting  in  oil,  tbe  suly-' 
ject,  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia.  He  was  employed  in  the 
decorations  of  sodie  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  housed 
but  chiefly  in  making  drawings  and  designs  ftir  tbe  book- 
aellers.  * 

RINALDI  (Oderic),  a  learned  Italian  ecclesiastical  ht^ 
torian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Tretiso,> 
and  was  brought  op  in  the  congregation  of  tbe  oratory  at 
Rome,  of  which  Baronins  hfid-been  a  tnember.-  Afte¥  tlifc 
death  of  that  cardinal,  Rin^Idi'wrote  a  continuation  oP-hlV 
'*  Ecclesiastical  Annal^,"'iroai''I198,  where  Bidonins  l(A 
cfF,  to  1564,  and  with  rfe  inferliirity  to  the  preceding  vo- 
lumes. '  It  consists  of  tehTai^Volun^a  irfTblio,  publisHed 
at  Rome  at  different  periods,  frtim  U4G  ^  V6*n.  Rinaldi 
also  was  the  author  of  a  silfficien^c(»[tiddli<abAdgnfenti'  M 
Italian,  of  tbe  i*hiite  anhaU,  cnmpQ(^  botK'  by  iBa^nfM 
andhimself.*    ■  '    ■       '■  '  -■    '       ■    -'    '    ■■-■ '    ' 

RINGELBERGIUS  (Joacbih  Fortius},  in'  Gcrmi^ 
Sterck,  an  eminent  Flemish  pffloK^ei'lkUattMtlltnnaticiaii, 
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wM.bofn  at  Antwerpf.and  fint. studied  io-.t)ie  emperor 
^asunUiai]  ibe  First's  palace,  and, afterwards  «t  tbe  uni- 
V0r«it;  of  Louvain,  where  be  acqtiired  tbe  learned  Ian-, 
giugeg,  philosophy,  and  the  mathematical  sciences.  He. 
hecaw&.a  public  professor  in  that  univetsity,  and  taught 
viirious,'  sciences;  aud  in  IS2S  went  ioto  Oerm^ny,  and 
tailght  tbe  nvitbeiuatical  sciences  and  the  Grc^li  tofigue  ia. 
various  seiiuaariet  of  that  couptyy^  and  afterwards  at  Parii, 
Orleans,  and  fiourdeauz,  and  other  places.  He  died  about; 
15^6.  Among,  bis  most  tbiteeiped  works  were,  "  De  Ra- 
tione  Smdii,"  Antwerp/  1329,. in  which  ^rejuany  pturticu- 
lars  of  his  own  studies;  vartouft  trpatise^  on  igramctiar;, 
**  Dialectica,  et  Tabulse  Dialecticsc,"  Leydeo,  1547 ;. 
"  De  conscribendis  Epistolis  Lib. ;"  "  Bbetortce,  et  qotf , 
ad  .caoi  apectaot;"  "SemeotiEc;"  '*  Spbara,  live  losti- 
tutiaftuni  Aslronomicaruoi,  Lib.  HI.,"  {taul,  .1528,  8vo; 
"  ,C«»B»Pg?»phi»;"  "Optica;"  "  Chaos  RJathenoaticmn  j" 
"  Arithinetica ;"  all  which  were  collected  and  published  «( 
l^ydea,  in  ISAI.' 

RINGGLf  (Gotth4RD)»  an  excellent  Swiss  artist,  wta 
Ifpni  at  Zuric^:  Jaouary  27tb,  1575,  but  of  bia  mapter,-bia 
travel^  (^r^ltB  progress  of  his  yoiingec  years,  his  biogiiaphec 
ban  not  jpfonnftd  m,  .He  muH  have  eojoyed  some  c^le* 
brity,  as  be  waa. chosen  by  the  magistracy  of  Berne  to  de' 
corate  with  paintings  of  large  ilimensioDa  the  senate-housQ 
aivd^ainster  of  that  metn^olis,  and  had  the  freedom  of 
their  city  conferred  on  him.  These  pictures,  which  rer 
pretexted  fact*,  relative  its  the  foundatioiM  of  Berne,  of 
allegories  ^Uudtfig  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  .situation  a,Qd 
custqowi  were  equally  diatiDgmsbed  by  picturesque  con- 
<^tiAn»' boldness  of  style,  and  correct  eKecutign.  In  the 
«fJ>atfl-bouBe  especially,  tbe-  third  picture,  whose  subject 
wu  tfaftbttUdingof  the  torni,.  sbewed  great  intelligence  of 
fi»:^sbortaoii^  ajid  of  what  is  by  tbe  luliana  terjoed  "  di 
tottnifl  tit"  For  tiie  pqb^ic  library  of  Zuric  he  painted 
tJw  anas  of-tbe  state  tad  of  its  dependencies,  supported  by 
Religion  and  ^Uber^i  jCle^th.  lies  at  the  feet  of  Religion* 
bfiit  to  tbe  tuual  aJJagoric  implements,  in  her  hands  be 
added  a  bridle,  to  distinguisb  bar  from  Fanaticism  and  Su- 
pemUioo. 

,  H>»«we)-p4Cliirei~«efe  mther-few,  or  the  greater  part 
must  have  perished  ;  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  tb* 

>  Hortri  ia  FOTtiDt^foppca  !■  dittC^MilAiU  Mut: 
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baow  of  WardnflHcr,  m  Job  eancwtcd  md  dMMed,  liu»n- 
iog psdeiitly  bS'theiitTtcCncsof  fais  wife;  npictMe  whidi, 
even  on  elMe  inspeotion,  dUEcn  little  in  hauiliBg  and  loM 
from  th«beat  iiROtkl  of  Hpjgiioleno.  But  peiiufn-che  OKwt 
valiiabhfr  rdaan*  of  Ritfggli'  are  bis  d^giu>  gencntly 
^awQ  wiifa 'tbe' pen,  «nd  wktbtd  with  Uiter  or  ludift 
itik-;  tbese-are  tomeata«t  of  coDUdeTible  size,  and  cbicfly 
bib^al  or  allegorUal  sul^eGts.  Tbat  of  our  Skvioar't  bohal, 
Susannah  tritb  the  Elders,  tfae  royal  Father  shot  at  by  b» 
Sons  from  the  **  Ge«ta  Romanorum,"  Faith  sheltered  Ironi 
the  atoms  of  Persecution,  and  many  more  of  mystic  con* 
tent,  are  remarkabie  for  beauties  of  composition,  light, 
ahade,'Bnd  outline,'but  pei^pa  obscure  in  their  moaning.; 
tbey  were  in  Fuesili't  posseuiun  once,  but  now  are  proba- 
-bly  dispersed  in  difte rent  collections.  He  etched  several 
things  in  ao  easy  picinreaque  manner,  generally  marked 
by  a  monograni  of  the  letters  G.  andlL     He  died  in 

RINUCCINI  (Ottavio),  an  Italian  poet  of  Fkyrem^, 
who  went  into  France  in  the  suite  of  Mary  <if  Medicis, 

.  queen  to  Henry  IV.  Is  the  reputed  inventor  c/t  the  must^ 
drama  or  opera,  that  u,  of  the  manner  of  writings  of  re- 
presenting comedies  or  tragsdies  in  music,  to  *4fictt  the 
'first  recitatire  was  applied.  Others  give  this  iilrentioa  to 
a  Roman  gentleman  of  the  naeoe  of  Emtlio  >dcl  CavaHew, 
who  was' more  properly  the  inventor  of  the  sacred  ikana 
or  CHratorio,  in  a  similar  species  of  mosic  or  recilalive, '  so 

.  nearly  at  the  same  time  tbat  tt  is  difficyk  to  determine 
which  was  first:  both  had  their  bcginBiiig  in  1600.  Ri- 
nuccini  was  autbor  of  three  lyric  pieces^ '  "  Dapbm," 
**  Enridioe,"  and  "  Ariadne,"  whidi  all  Italy  applended. 
JCuhdice^  written  for.the  nuptials  of'  Mary  of  .Mfidiois,- was 
first  performed  with  greafc  sptcndor  and  aagnificCBia  at 
Florence,  at  the  court  and  eixpeoce  of  thegiauilididce.  The 
poeiry  is  truly  lyrical,  smooth,  paliihed,  and  atdlifiutius. 
He  died  in  1621,  at  Fiorauoe;  and  a.oaliection,-  or.iaAer 
selection,  of  his  works  were  pabliahed  id  I6S3,  in  the 
tame  city,'  in  4io,'  by  his  mod,  Vrnteo  FcanceiieojRlniiocB]), 
aud  ancAfaer  entitled  "DtBrnmiMusicaie^"' in  180Z,' 8vo, 
atLeghorp.  The  family  is  noble,  and  was  stdinstang  ip 
'1770.'  Mere'^of  Ottavio  asayt  be  seen-io  the  appsndb:  to 
Walker's  '^  Life  of  TauooiiV  just  publt^cd,  ieia.A  ■ 

>  FiltlDgbiD  b7  Fut«li. 

•  Bavkini  afed  Bamcj>i Silt  oTMittic.  itA Dm  Ittter  in  JUtt'i  Crdopadi*. 
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.v>UOIliU< '(Joai«),.siiiai^Frciicb  pli7«iuan,  a  nstiw 
■f-  Anieas,  and  diBUngiiished  by  fail  atbuunenu  both  iu 
ii/tetatare  sod  science^  is  said. not  only  to  bare  written 
and  apiAra  tbe  learned  languages  with  facility,  biit  to  bave 
-liMf>  thoroaghly  intimate  with  the  contents  of  almost  aU 
idle' .writings' of  tbe'  ancients.  We  have,  however,  very 
'few  'particuUrs  of  bis  life,  unless  that  be  gave  lessons  in 
natural  pbilosopby  at  tbe  coU^e  of  Boncour,  at  Paris, 
-where  be  biok  fais'degree  in  lfi?4,  and  held  the  office  of 
dean  of  tba  fdeully  in  15A6  and  1587.  He  died  Oct.  16, 
1606.  He  waaa  streni»us  advocate  for  the  doctrine  ef 
Hippocrates  and .  the  ancients,  whom  he  defended  with 
greatardoar  against  tbe  obemists.  His  works,  which  are  - 
isdicative  of  genius,  were  collected  and  published,  to- 
gether with  some  posthumous  tracts,  at  Paris,  in  1610, 
'•nacbr  thetitlenf  "OperaOmnia,"  and  some  were,. sepa- 
lateiy.' published,  particularly  one  against  tbe  ignorance  of 
the  practitioners  of  surgery  in  his  time,  entitled  "  Ad  Im- 
rftudcntiam  quomadam  Cbirurgorum,  qui  Medicis  asquari 
,^«tf(^iifurg'ranifiablic^  proStcri  volunt;  proveteri  dignitate 
liMeduioEir  Apoiogift  philoDophica,"  Paris,  1567.  This  w«s 
'  'ftllwvf^  by  BGferal  pieaea  on  both  aides. '  ' 
-.<.  R£01.AiK,(J0HH),  san  of  tbe  preoeding,  was  borh  at 
.'Pisii  in  the  year  11^77.  While  his  father  afforded  every 
^^BdeacagMttent  tO'  hisi  risiag  talents,  bis  mind  was  naturally 
.i  -dinected  tn-  the  study  of.  Medicine,  in  which  his  progress 
.-was  UBODffimnnly-^fKpidb  Jie  t9ok  bis  degree  in  1604,  and 
'B  TBiy  flaw  yean  after  aoqnired  great  reputation  as  an  author, 
-fii  1613,  be  was  appcHiited  royal  professor  of  anatomy  and 
'  botttny  by  Lonis  XJII. ;  and  in  this  latter  capacity  he  peti- 

-  tUmed  tbe  Ming  6tr  tiiejentidiliabment  of  a  botanic  garden  in 
<  I  (he  univdAity  vfFferii.  He  j^nbiequently  held  tbe  appoint* 
'  meat  df  .pbyaicioo  Co  qneen  Mary:de  Medjcis,  -and  aecom- 
r,  panied  sbaCfninvesb  in  bqr.trav^i  he  arrived  at  Cologne 

.after  bca  death,    iuJuly   16*9,    and  retorned   to  Paris, 

-  wbere'i  he  cemimed  bis  pnafsssioti.      After   having  twice 
ander^one  the  'opnotiaa  of  lithotomy,    he   lived   to   tb^ 

t'  agoiof  tigbty  years,  and  diedat  Paris  February  1»,  1657. 
Qiolan,  although  <toe'>of  the  most  expert  and  learned 
wiatomisu  of  bis  .time,  was  b^indared  in  his  progren  as  » 

-  dis^anwmc,  by  inr  jestr«iDe>^vot>on  to  the  ancienu^  an4 
yet  was  arrogsMtia  hia  .daiow  to.  originality,  and  by  hit 

' :'.  J    .    ■■  !.iE^tiO'.c^  But. 4s  UcdiiCiae.— ItBu'i  Cf dop^^i*. 
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[MitiMoit]r»  mi  oontipt  otothen,  beniMd  btoMetfinuAf  . 
opponent*  aod  eteniief.  He  pub)»he<l  MTCiEst  new  ohsc«t.i 
TBtions,  bowercr,  reaptctiag  many  parts  of  «nRB(t{itMal 
aoieoce,  'especially  the  atructure  of  the.  cakta*  tkuibUmry- 
daets,  tbe  uterus  and  vagina,  ibe  toaguc,  o«  byoule«t  &^ 
but  lie  did  not  illOatrate tbeoi  by  engrsviiiga,  aaitwMan 
nsxim  with  bim,  that  no  repveaentattoiu  could  uipersMia 
tbe  study  of  oature.  Hia  principal  vorltt,  which  wen9  by 
no  means  confined  to  aoatomy,  are  noticed  in  the  folloiring 
list.  '  1.  "Brevis  excursus  in  Battslogiam  Qnercatani,  quo* 
Alcbemite  prineipia.  funditus  dirunntur,  et  Arti*  veritMi 
demonstratur,"  Par  lfi04.  2.  "  Comparatio  veteris  Me- 
dicins  cam  nova,  Hippocraticie  in  Hermetica,  Dogmaticw  ' 
cnm  Spargyrica,"  1,605.  3.  "  Disputatiode  Monstro  Lu-i 
teti«  1605  nato."  4.  "  Incursionam  Quercetani  depuiuo," 
id.  5.  ('  Censura  demonstrationis  Harveti  pro  ventate. 
Alcfaymise,*'  K06.  6.  **  Schola  Anatonica  novis  et  laria 
observationibus  illustrala.  Adjuncta  est  accnrata  batvi 
humani  hiitoria,"  1607;  enlai^ed  by  the  author  with  tb*- 
title  of  "  Anatome  corporis  buoiBDi,"  1610.  7.  "  In  Li- 
brum  CI.  Galeni  de  Ossibus,  ad  Tyrones  explaauioneaF- 
apotogeticEc  pro  Galeno,  advenvs  novitioi  et  noTatoiei 
AnaVmicos,"  1513.  8.  "  GigaDttimacbiei"  IfilS,  written 
in  refutation  of  Habicot's  account  of  tbe  diwovery  (rf  tbo. 
bones  «f  tbe  giant  Teutobochn*.  Riolao  puUisbed  twos 
other  tracts,  or  more,  upon  this  coutroFeny,  which  ended 
with  the  appearance  of  his,  9.  "  Gigantologie;  disoonrB  bqPl 
la  grandeur  des  Grants,  &o."  in  1£IS.  10.  **. Otte^logift 
ex  veterum  et  receetiorum  prcoeptis  descripta,"  1G14,'' 
11.  "  I>isconrs  sur  les  Hermapbrodits,  oil  il  est  44taaur&g- 
contrtj  I'opinion  comainnc^  ^w'il  n'y  a  point  de  rrais  Jier>^ 
raaphrodits,"  1614.  12,  **  Aoatemiea,  scu  Ambi«pograi*- 
'phia,"  1618.  13.  <' £QchiRdinai  aaatomicuin  f^pstfado^ 
gicuTD,"  lfi46,  and  many  times  nptipSed^  tbe  beet  ed^ea^. 
is  of  Paris,  1658.  14.  "OpuscuUmnatoHiioaDeva^"  Land. 
1649,  containing  r«nai4ks  on  tbe  anatouidsl  works  of  iJm 
most  celebnued  physioiana,  and  an  attaok  upon  Harvey 
and  kis  doctrine  of  the  ciroulation,  of  wbicb -Riolao,  ws  4k 
great  antagooiitii  15.  "  Curieuses  B6ohercbe»  s«r  lea  ' 
icolea  de  M£d4cine  de  Paris  et  de  Montpelier,"  1651. 
He  also  published  ',Uiree  difierent  work*,  cotided  "  Opus^ 
cula  anatomicB,"  in  1650,  and  tbe  three  following  yean^ 
opposing  the  doctrines  of  Barthollne  and'Pecquet,  respect- 
ing the  abaoibeota  and  Ucte&Is,  a»d  SarT4^*a  oa  the  cip-v 
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.  eiriafittn;  amd  ttro  more  6(1  the  wne  nibjeets,'  «ith  the 
titiesof  "  Responsio prima,  et  altertt,"   16i3'ud  1655.' 

BIPLEY  (Georqe,  ot  Grboory}',  a  chemut  and  poet 
it) 'the  time  of  Henry  VII.  «Hs'a  cifloo' of  BridUng;to»,  and 
accomplished  in  many  bratiches  of  emdition',  and  itUl 
tliaihtains  fais- reputation  as  a  learned  chetbist  of  tke  loner 
a^s:  '  He  was  a  great  trareUev,  and  studied  both  in  France 
afld  Italy.  AthisTetom  from  abroad,  pope  Innocent  VIII, 
abBolved  him  IVom  the  Observance  df  the  rules  of  his  order, 
that  he  niigbt  prosecote'his  studies  with  more  oonvenienee 
and  freedom,  But  hiscottvent  not  concurring  wiih  -thii 
very  Itberalindnlgence, 'he  turned  Carmelite  atSt.  Bo- 
tolph'sin  Lincotn^ire,  and  died  in  that 'fraternity  in  1490. 
His 'chemical  poems  are -nothing  mure  than  the  doctrines 
of  alchemy  (ileathed  in  plain  language,  and'  a  very  ru^ed 
Vei'&iAeation'.'.  His  eapital  perfemiance  is  the  *^  Compound 
of  Alichemie,"'wri«eninl47l,  in  the  octave  metre,  andde- 
d^ted  to  Edward  IV.  He  has  left  a  few  other  composi- 
tfoiis  On' hi«' favourite  science,  printed  by  Ashmole^  who 
wis'  an  enthusiast  in  this  ahusoJ  species  of  philosophy; 
aiftl^ftotne4t?«  of-saintii  in  MS;* 

'^'JIISCO  (Manuel),  a  learned  Spanish  ecclesiastic  of  the 
.^c^ttSIine  order,  'M«8>'boriy  jm  'Haro  about  l730,  and  ac- 
tin(te6'  S(]i^"Peputetiohi  Ar  knowledge  in  ecclesiastical 
Jmtor^,  that"^  whs  appointed  by^  the  Icing,  Charles  III. 
t6't!Of)tinue  that  hiMory  of  which  Florez  published  29  vols, 
4to.  'To'l4le9e<be'atT«>td>ngly' added  six  vc^utnes  more, 
written,  x6eofc)iiig  to  6h^  iiuthority,  with  equal  ability,  and 
et^al  libefilitytiF  sentiment.  -Some  notice  :of  this  work, 
entitled'  o^E-spdna  S^rMa,"'i8  t4ken'  in-  ooraccbunt  of 
Flbr^.'  ■^Risto  diedaboiit  the  ei\d  ofiJK  4ast  century,  but 
the  exact  tiftie  irfiot  apveifted;* ' 

■W^tDON  (TRiBTOMt),  aniEn^Wi-topographer,  was  the 
isn'crf-'Tbbmss'IMBdifn,'  -bemiiel*  veK  the  Inner  Temple, 
aAenifefdBfreaatitwctfctbM:  socufty,  and  lastly,  recorder  of 
Totn^te, '  ^hO' [MbliAi^  aome  law  ^Readings,"  and  died 
in  l«4f/  Ri6^on'Wa«edncan»i  atOneat  Toirington,  De- 
-vionritiitfr,  'priviODStd  faitf'Mifdytng  at  Exetev  college,  Ox- 
fe^,  trhicii'Wleftt^itheut-B  degree,  in  cbnseqaence,  as 
Prince  supposes,  "ctf  his  doming  to  some  &mily  property 
whlcti' required  Us  pr«9ence,'-'HMfr  rendered  him  iadepen- 

<  Elor.  nict.IlUcd<>4I<dIaiia.— fioi'iCrckiDadia.— Biog.  BrM.  SMladac 
■  Tmmier.— EToy,  Did.  BiM.  de  llediMto.— PbiflipA  'nealrum,  br  lirK 
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4]«nt  On  this, 'iriiioh  mm  «n  «iute  at  WinKO^ibe,«|)- 
pesn  to  have  Iwedin  rfltiruDeot,  and  died  m  lfi40.  ,H« 
drew  up  an  awiount'of  DevoBiUcc,  i^i^  letnained  hi  US., 
of  wb)cb  there  tireii»'MTertL->c(^^UBtil  1714..  whep>.it 
w«3  printed,  under  dietkisof  "Tlie  Chotw^tapbieai  O0- 
tcription  or  Stnvtyot  the  Conat;  of  Devan,  i&gu*'  W4- 
liam  Chappie,-  of  Esroler,  iataadad  «  new  editiqii  of  ,t^ii 
work,  aud  actuklly  issued  propaerfs;  but  dying  iq  17?/t 
his  design  was  not  flooipleted,  altbMigb.ia  174fi  «piWttfQn 
of  it,  printed  Bt  Exeter,  appcaradio  440,  with  many  no^et 
and  additiona.  There'  is  a  **  oonliauatjion"  of  HiadoQ's 
Surrey,  which  is  paged  on  from  tbe  first  part,  and  vary 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  bnt  there  are  capias  iu  tbe.  Bodleiya 
and  in  the  library  of  St.  John's,  giveo  by  Dr.  Rawliit^wn' 
RITSON  (JosxpH),  8  poetical  critic  and  ^^Utor,  n^ 
born  Oct  2,  1762,  at  Stock  ton -upon -Tees,  in  tbe  qtWiBt) 
of  Durham,  and  was  bred  to  tbe  profoMJiHi  lof  tbo  la^> 
which  be  practised  ehiefly  in  tbe  coB'Tcyitiamng  brs^^Jt. 
In  1785  he  purchased  the  office  of  high  bailiffof  Ui*>Iib«r- 
ties  of  tbe  Savoy,  and  ntalaed  it  uDti)  bis  deatb.  These 
seem  tbe  ooly  particulars -of  Mr.  RJuoB^  ptPgf9t*  !■>  bis 
profession,  which  have  beon  reeorded  by  bjs.frieodt;.  ile 
became,  however,  far  better  knouOLfiir  his  rCBeatKbeaisto 
tbe  antiquities  of  English  .lltesaAore,.|Meticula[l>y!pa«try; 
-  and  these  he  was  enabled  to  carry  aa.far  may  yi^Tia, by 
dint  of  memory  and  esnraordinary  industry.  lit  rebQiiQfing 
dates,  assigning  anooynoua  fragments  to  their  aiitbors, 
and  those  other  minute  partifiulant  nbtoh  aec. iceftontsnt  to 
poetical  anttquaries,  Mr.  Ritsoo  bad  peibops,  few.  superi- 
ors; bat  all  be  performed  was.'disgaaced  by  ah^mbtTUggpd, 
and  barren  style,  and  an  aCfectatian  of  a  :Bf w  Hthagi^]{hy» 
.and  yet  more  by  the  conteofit,  appcoaokseg  t»  Tm.'JcttT- 
.with  which  he  treated  Mc  Waitoo,  Blr.  MlUone,  wdihia 
otber  contemporaries  who  had  aci|uiT«d,  any  iHiipe>  iibthe  * 
world.  Aldwiugh  not  ^sDlntely  incafiable  of.«ilriU^,  bis 
coBTersaUon  partook  nudi  of  the  bafah*aes,ofh^.wriUAgs; 
and  giving  tbe  lie  ms  not  vucommon  witht  bifSi  iieven 
when  tbe  subject  in  dispute  .bul  aothijBg  in  it-  tq  .exfiite 
passion.  Hii  wretched  teatpar  seems  also  to  bave  ^bfCB 
exasperated  by  tbe  Mate  of  public  afiain^  hia  fntqe^  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  bis  attacbmettt  ta  sepuWisanisin. 
Many  instances  might  be  giveii  of  bis  nobappy  firejiadices^ 
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'bQt1tipp«aredBtUn  tliEt  thetwbtdo  mtgiitibeimced.tQ  a' 
'diseased  inifltl,  wbiob  waa  conipktel;  o^fcrUwotre  by  io- 
aanity.    'When  tbi>  becamiitoo.vitiible.to-betivglvnted,  he 
'mis  removed  to  a  reoqUacle  fw,  insane  perwpa  st  HoxtDn, 
where  be  died  a   few  daya  afbcr,   Sept.  3^  1803,  J«ai^ng 
many  worici  wbi^  wUl  pmve.Oseful  and -iii(er«alil)g,to 
poetical  antiquanea  long  afwr. the  p«euliarijUe»,  of  his  tem- 
t>er  are  forgotten.     Hia  fine  publication  w^ , an   aaoay- 
'  mom- quarto  patnpblct  of  *<  OlMerv*tioHa  on  the  tbrse  vo- 
lumes «f  Wartou'i  History  of  Kngluh  Poetry  ^"  one  of  tbe 
most  illiberal  pradaetians  that  had  :tben  appeared.     He 
wrote,  alio  anonymondy,  three  aeti   of  remarks  en   the 
'  editors  of  Sbak«peare :   1.  On  Mr.  SteeveasV  edition,  1778, 
entitled  "  Remarks, 'sritical  and  iUnstrative,  on  tbe  T«xt 
'ond  Nates  of  the  laat  editios  of  Sbakapeart^"  3vo ;  2.  <*  The 
>  Qoip  -modest,"'  &.c.  on  ldr.,Beed'a  republicatjon  of  that 
-  edition, particulaily  illiberal;  3. " Cursory  Critii:ism%"'&c. 
■OB-  Mr.  Makme's   edidon.     He   pubbsbed  also  a  select 
Milecrionof  £ngliidi'8aags,  in  3  vole.  8vo.    Anoiem  Songs, 
'PHttD  tb(ytiiBe>4f  Henry  III.  to  tbe  Rev«UitioD,  ^Svo.     A. 
'  tfrionie  of  pieoes  of  andient  popular,  poetry,  Hvo.    "  Tha 
^ ifingitsb-'Antbologyt"  aaeheotien  of  po^ry,  in  3  small  qc- 
"'ttAyvlriwtm.     **-'Bobin.ilood;  aGullectuwi.of  all.tbe,aa- 
^ ''fiiftnti Poettu^  So«g»,  aadBalbid^  now. extant,  relative  tg 
v.'that-cejebratad- Outlaw.    Vo  wfait^  are  added.  Historical 
^  -Aneedoiesi  of  bia  Life,".  1795^  S  voU.  8vo-  -  A  ooll^tion 
<^'>«rf^'8«otob'SoagBfjmth,.tbe  .^eeuine  Music,  2  vo1b..|ibio. 
>^  *<'lttogfiaphla  P-i^etica:  a^  Oatalpgiie  o£  EngUah )f <oetit  of 
i  d«'iwemhy'Thiixft^iuhy  fourteenth,  gfieeotti,  and.u>«teenth 
.^'C^muriba^ilwith'i'  •sbort  Aecount  .of  th^r.W-orliis."   ISO), 
"•i9*Wi''M&'jm9-  Ub  aaiHC  Co  ^.  An(»ept<S»iglitb  M^M^al 
-  "AouklPcM ; <-  acdectB^  and  fmtdiclted  ^by.,  Jp»8ifl)^aiiUp.ti," 
^  >'l«»,,«>vtdk  lfiiifio,<.'Thift  laafcpnblicalicvi  i»  j^erli^ .  tb« 
'"  leMtiSMre(tHi^ef<tlre'liat..f:      .  ,-  : 

{9iii>teBt>wo»vwi»^'m  "TreatilseoQ  abstii^ivce  froraani- 
''4iWl<b(id/'i'in<wWebhe-itDHect^ao.matiy,iaip|ous  aadex- 
''-■»avtgflDDWfftiin«ntK^.that  he  could  apt  ittr  si^me  time  find 
-' la^blisbetu  >Jiiataaatoopb4be>Nevier,  fallowed  sopp  after 
-'^|fliM)«aiti(»,>'aitd«lK)^akwfui'forgi>MaB.'  ,. 
-'''  ^-BtT80N'l((ua4T),  a  'youDg  aoui  uf  yery -considerable 
'-  HUMTJ' udtnts^  waaiwtoative  of  Emont-bridge,  iwar  Pen- 
-^rltlly^uid.  Vf»ifaOFn;io  11$J..  At  ,the.,age:9f  sixfeea*  be 
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began4*teMii<9cboel  mtk  «#cdit  M  tamteiC,  Mtd-advaoUige 
to  bis  pdpiko  Mtet  ampotintanding-a  acbual  foe  sboat  four 
yean,  kk  wW|uitfh^d  the  eiapkiyineRt,-M)d-'rapuced  jto 
■Edinburgh,  where  he  itudied  mediowf ;  BDd>h«  aiaiouittatl 
laameiShy  wriciii|^«MiGai  tbeseufDr  'sucli  of  bis  f«l:k>w 
studentflias  nvn-Moiiidolepit,  oc>  too  lilUteraie^  40  ,writ4 
for' tbtfOMeWei.  -  From  fidinburgh  he  wentto.  Loadouj 
vber«  beKHended'Otv-the'ho^t^  ^nd  ou  Jectunes,  aii^ 
where  he  also  supp«Md<hiinself  by  bis  literary- ejteoion*. 
la  Londoil  be  took  s  fiew  privMe  (Miptlt,  ud  wm  eiigsfed 
for  some  timb  in  writing'  the  medical  articles  iii  ^be 
MoDtbly  Review.  Like  Chatterton,  however,  wtiotn  in 
many  particulars  Ritson  greatly  resembtedt  be  bad  .*• 
lament  the  neglect  of  the  world,  and  after  a  abort  and  irre-. 
gnlar  life  in  London,  be  died  of  a  few  weeks  illncas,  at- 
Isiington,  in  I78d,  and  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  bis^ 
age. 

Mr.  Ritson  published  an  excellent  translatiou  «f  Homer'd 
**  Hymn  to  Venus,"  4U>,  which  .was  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  wrote  one  equally  masterly  gf  Heaiod's  *'  TheOi-; 
gony,"  which,  it  is  much  to  be  regreUed,  was  never  published,, 
aiid  is  BOW  entirely  loit.  He  wrote  also  "  Essays  on  MoraJ> 
and  Philosophical  SubjectSr"  which  were  never, publtabedv 
the  preface  to  Clarke's  "  Survey  of  the  L^es,"  very.  abiy. 
executed  i  and  several  other  pieces.  He  was  a  wans  ad-- 
mirer  ef  Sfaakspeare,  and  he  frequently  talked  of  fwoduciiig 
a  dramatto  work  on  the  Grecian  model,  similar  in  -iu.  ktMl 
to  Mason's  Eifrida  and  CaractacuS. '  t 

RITTANGEUU8,  or  RITHANGEL  (John  Stbbbew)^: 
a  native  of  FoJx:beim,  in  the  biebopric  of  Bamberg,  is  «aK^' 
by  soine  writers  to  have  been  born  a  Jew;  bat-gtberd^smrt, 
.  that  be  was  first  a  Roman  Oatholic,-.tben  a'Jeiv,  ttwdilMQ^, 
»  Lutheran,  Tbb, -  ho<wever,  is  certain,  tfaaC  ha  pubj^hed 
several  books  contaiinog  Judaicnt  learning,  was  profeiviK. 
of  Oriental  languages  in  the  academy  of  Koitigsburg,,  frnd- 
died  about  1653.  'Hia  works  ares  a-  CooimentElry  [on  titta 
book"  Je«rab»  or,  the  Creation,''!- attributed  to' Abrahsn^ - 
AoMterdam,  164^,  4t«>;  ^-t^eatise"  De  veritate  Roligianis' 
CbriatiamB,"  Franeker,  1699;  «  Libr^  veriutia,"  169^10 
wMcb  fae.as«erts.4lvat the~Chald«e  paraphrase  ^rnishesar.-  . 
gumeniB  agatast  the  3evra  and  ADti-Trtnitarisas;.".ib.etr> 
ternj"  a  Germao'4raBsla(idn  of  the  Pn^sru  used  by  -tb* 
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J«nrft  in  tbeir  iyitigogiiet>  on  the  fint  day  of  avkymt ;  and 
dtb^r  works,  itittangetias  maintsineil  thi*  pamkn,  tbM 
Aw  ([few  Testament  *<  connins  nothing  butnliu  ms  tiAen 
Crofii  the' Jewish  antiqohiei." ! 

.  RITTENHOUSE  (David),  ra  American  philoaopber 
and  mBthetsaticJan,  was  born  ia  PenasylranU  is  1733. 
By  the  dint  of  genius  and  application,  fae  mas  eakbled  to 
mingle  the  pursuit!  of  science  with  the  active  employmeati 
of  a  farmer  and  watch-maker.  The  latter  of  tbeie  occgpa- 
tioDB  he' filled  with  unrivalled  eminence  among  his  coun- 
trymen, hi  1769  he  was  with  otben  invited  by  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Veira% 
wtien  he  partitmlarly  distinguished  himself  by  hia  observa- 
tions and  calculations.  He  afterwards  constructed  an  ob^ 
aervotory,  where  he  made  such  valuable  discoveries,  a» 
tended '  to  the  general  diffusion  of  science.  After  the 
American  war,  as  he  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  indei- 
pendence,  be  succeasively  filled  the  offices  of  treasurer  of 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  director  of  the  national 
mint ;  in  the  fint  of  which  he  manifested  incorruptible  iu- 
t^rity,  and  in  the  lost,  the  rare  talent  of  combining  tbes- 
ries  in  such  a  way  as  to  prodnce  correct  practioal  cffecta. 
He  BBCoeeded  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  office  of  president  of  the 
American  Pbilotophioal  Society ;  but  towards  the  close  of 
his  days  be  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  spent  hi*  time 
in  retirement.  After  a  very  severe  illness,  but  of  no  long 
continuance,  he  died  July  10,  1796,  about  tbeagaof64. 
He  had  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  conferred  upon  him.  To 
the  **Tran8aotions"  of  the  American  Pbilosopfaical  Society 
be  contributed  several  exc^tent  papers,  chie6y  on  aatn>> 
nomical  subjects.* 

.  RITTERSHUSIUS  (Cohrasits},  a  learned  civUian  m4 
}:Ailok>ger  of  Germany,  was  the  son  of  Baltbanr  Ritter- 
jbustQt  of  Bninswic,  and  born  there  Sepr.  25,  1560,  He 
Was  taught  Greek  and  Latin  in  hia  Ofn  c»antry,  at  the 
■efaool  of  which  bis  mother's  brother,  Matthias  Berg,  waa 
rector ;  and,  io  1 580,  went  to  Helmstad,  wiicre  he  applied 
himself  to  the  civil  law ;  but  without  neglecting  the  bellee 
lettret,  which  formed  his  most  lasting  pursuit.  After  r0» 
covering  from  the  plaguy  by  which  be  was  endangered  in 
this  town,  be  removed  to  Altorf  in  1 5S4,  to  {irofit  by  the 
leoturea  of  Gifanius,  for  whom  he  conceived  a  particular 
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eMecDi.  He  hagta  to  tnrel  in  1587,  w«nt  Arotigb  part 
of  GermsDy,  uid  oune  to  Btdiemn.  Being  afterwanU-  tt 
Bwil  in  1592,  h«  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  Uw,  sitd 
returoed  to  Altorf,  to  fill  the  profeisor'a  chftir,  wbicb  the 
caraton  of  the  Diiivenity  b»d  given  bim  HNne  time  befbre. 
Be  bad  many  idTentageous  propoeeU  from  other  sniveni- 
ties  of  Genauw  and  HolUod,  but  bia  Utacbmant  to  Altorf 
would  not  au^r  bin  to  accept  tbem.  He  died,  at  Altorf 
May  35,  16f3,  after  having  married  two  wives,  by  wbon 
be  had  nine  children.  Two  of  bia  iodS}  Gporge  aod  Ni< 
cobu,  diatlnguiibed  themaeWes  in  the  republic  of  letten  ; 
•od  George  wrote  tiie  life  of  bia  ^tber. 

He  was  a  man  of  eateaiive  learning,  and  perfectly  skilled 
in  the  Greek 'and  Latin  totiguea.  He  ii  t»id  to  have  had 
Hotner  andHesiodso  well  by  heart,  as  oocei.in  a^coDveraa- 
tion  with  a  learned  young  gentleiiian,  to  bare  ezpreased 
•II  be  had  occasion  to  aay  lu  the  ven«s  of  Homer.  He 
was  also  a  judicious  critic,  Mid  wrote  uotei  upcm  many 
ancient  Greek  ..and  Latin  authors,  Petroniua,  Pfandrns, 
Oppian,  &.C,  which  have  been  inserted  in  tbe  beat  editiona 
of  those  ai^thors.  Thus  Burnian,  in  his  editicv  of  "  Pbse- 
drua,'*  1698,  8vo,  has  carefully  inserted  the. entire  notes 
of  lUttershusitis,  whom  be  calls  ia  hi),  preface  **  Gemaiiie 
siis  quondam  ornameptum,  it'non  miooris  Gallitc  decus.*' 
He  published  a  great  Bumber  of  worlii,  sixty-six  of  wbicb 
sre  enumerated  ny  Niceron,  many  on  civil  Jaw,  but  most; 
on  the  bellea  tettres  and  critiosm.  ~  Hta  edittoo-  of  "  Op- 
pran,"  Greek  and  Latin,  appeared  in  1657>  8vo.  Hia  son 
.^ficHOLAs,'  bom  at  Altdtuf  ^o  -1597,  was  also  s  man  of 
leamirfg  and  fe  jnrist,  and  pariieularlv  applied  to  hiatorifal 
and  genealogical  inquiries.  JSfi  studied  at  Helmsta^  and 
afterwards  iravelleij  into  various. countriea  o^Europe.  On  bis^ 
return  be  took  a  ddctor's  degree  in  1 631,  and'was  a'pppuited' 
professor  of  feudal  law  at  Akdor£F.  He  died  in,  1670. 
Nichotsa  edited  several  of  bia  father's  works,  aod  io  1638 
published  an  oration  on  "  Haono's  Periplus."  .He  was  th^ 
author  of  a  large  work,  eiititled  "  GeneaLogise  Impe'rato- 
ruto,  Regum,  Ducum,  Comitum,  &c.  ab  adoo  1400  ad 
imnum  1664,"  7  vols,  io  4,  folio,  a  work  of  rare  occurrence. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  printed  iu  the  *'  Epistolx  cele- 
brium  Virorum,"   1705.' 
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JlITWYSE.     See  RIGHTWISE. 

Hi  VAULT*  (David),  a  learned  French  writer^  wasborri 
il Laval,  in  the  province  of  Perche,  about  157K  He  Wai 
brought  up  ifl  the  family  of  the  count  de  Laval>  and  foir 
aome  time  followed  the  military  profession,  serving  in  Italy 
and  in  Holland.  In  1603,  Henry  IV.  appointed  him  one 
of  the  gentlemen  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1605  he  entered 
into  the  service  aX  the  emperor  against  the  Turks  :  but  on 
bis  return  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  scientific  stu- 
dies ;'  and  in  1 6 11  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young 
king,  Lewis!  XIII.  with  a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  the 
title  of  counsellor  6f  state.  An  insult  he  received  from  his 
royal  pupil  obliged  him  to  quit  his  office  for  some  time. 
The  feing  had  afavourite  dog,  who  was  perpetually  jump- 
injf  on  RivauU  during  his  giving  lessons,  and  Rivault  one 
day  gave  htiD  a  kick.  The  king  was  so  incensed  as  to  strike 
Rivault,  who  retired  ;'  but  it  appears  they  were  soon  recon- 
ciled, and  by  the  king's  orders  Rivault  accompanied  ma-|| 
flame  Elizabeth  of^France  as  far  as  Bayonne,  on  her  way_ 
to  be  married  to  the  king  of  Spain.  On  his  return  froni 
that  voyage  he  died  at  Tours,  Jan.  1616,  about  the  age  of 
forty-five.  He  is  spoken  of  with  higt  esteem  by  several 
of  the  most  celebrated  writers  of  bis  time,  particularly  by 
CasBubon,  Scallgerj  Vossius',  £rpenius,'and  Menage.  His 
works  consist  o^  I.  *lLea  Etats,"  6r  "Tlie  States,  or  a 
discourse  concerning  the  privileges  of  the  prince,  the  no- 
bles,'  aiid  the  Third  Estate,  Slc."  2.  "  Le's  Elemens  d'Ar- 
tillerie,','" Paris,  1608,'8vo,  a  curious  and  very  scarce  work. 
3.  "Ai^himedis  Oper^  qute  extant,  Gr.  et  Lat.' novis  de- 
tnon'stratidnibus  iltustrata,"  'ttc.  Paris,  1615,  folio;  and 
elber  pieces  on  education,  &c.^ 

^  '  "RlvE  (John  Joseph),  a  French  writer,  chiefly  ftn  sub- 
jects' of  bibliography  and  literary  history,  was  born  May 
1^,'  ifSi},  at  Apt  in.  Provence,  and  was  bred  to  the  church. 
He  was  first  professor  of  bbilosophy  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Charles,  at  Avignon,  a  situation  for  which  he  was  not  very 
welt  Qiialified.  He  theij  became  curate  of  Molleges,  iu 
the  diocese  of  Aries,  hut  was  not  much  better  satisBed  with 
this  diah  his  preceding  occupation,  as  he  had  more  taste 
for  bibliographical  researches  than  for  pastoral  duties.'. 
While  here  he  had  the  credit  of  an  amour  with  a  married 
•roman>  that  did  not  advance  him  much  in  the  public  o[it- 

*   ■  I  Wceron,  toI.  XXXVII.— Vosiiui  de  Soi«Dtii*  M»Ui.7-3«xii,Oa(««t, 
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nion;  and  when  the  husband  reproached  him;  the  abb4 
threw  bim  headlong  out  of  the  windotv,  from  which,  hoiT'' 
ever,  he  received  nO  great  injury.  In  1767  he  came  to 
Paris,  and  bis  turn  for  books  •being  already  known,  tbe  duke 
de  Valliere  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  allusion  to 
bia  arrogant  manlier  of  deciding  on  literary  points,  used  to 
call  biro  his  bull-dog^  On  the  revolution  breaking  out,  he 
became  one  of  the  most  implacable  of  the  anarchists,  and 
.  denounced  vengeance  on  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and 
especially  those  writers  who  were  his  rivals  in'  bibliogra- 

Shical  pursuits,  particularly  William  Debure,  aitd  the  &bb£ 
[ercier,  to  whom  be  was  uocominonly  abusive.  He  after- 
wards led  a  life  of  turbulence  and  hostility,  which  at  last 
closed  at  Marseilles  in  1792.  Among  his  numerous  publi- 
cations, the  most  useful  were,  1.  "  Eciaircissemens  sur  I'in- 
venlion  des  Cartes  a  jouer,"  Paris,  1780,  8vo.  2.  "Pro- 
spectus sur  I'essai  de  verifier  I'age  de  Miniatures,"  sncb  as 
appear  on  manuscripts  from  tbe  fourteenth  to  the  seven- 
teenth century;  ibid.  1782,  fol.  3.  "  Notices  historiques  et 
critiques  sur  deux  manUscrits  dela  bibtiotbequedu  due  de 
la  Valliere,"  ibid.  177?,  4to.  4.  "Notices  sur  le  trait^ 
manuscrit  de  Galeotto  Martio,  -intitule  De  Excellenti- 
bus,"  ibid.  1783,  Svo.  5.  "  Hisioire  critique  de  la  Pyra- 
mids de  Csius  Sestius,'*  &c.  ibid!  1787,  fol.  6.  La  Cbasse 
»ax  Bibliograpbes  et  aux  Antiquaires  mal  avisos,"  ibid. 
i789,  2  vols,  a  receptacle  of  almost  every  kind  of  abuse 
and  awkward  wit  against  Le  Long,  Debure,  Mercier, '&c. 
7."  Dictionnaire  de  critique  litteraire,"  &c.  with  other  works 
of  a  similar  kind,  which  are  very  scarce  even  in  France,  aa 
be  printed  btit  a  sntall  nuofiher  of  each  edition. ' 

KI VET  (Andrew),  a  celebrated  French  protestant  di- 
vine, was  horn  at  St.  Maxent,  in  Poitou,  Aug.  I,  1572,  and 
after  some  school  educafion  near  home,  was  sent  to  Ro- 
cbeile  in  1 585,  where  he  studied  the  learned  languages  and 
philosophy.  In  1590  he  was  removed  to  tbe  college  at 
Searn,  where  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  began  tbe 
study  of  divinity.  Having  finished  that  course,  he  was  in 
1595  appointed  minister  of, tbe  chuirch  of  Thoars,  and  chap- 
lain to  the  duke  of  T'bbars,  who  admitted  bim  into  tris  con-> 
iidence,  and  frequently  employed  him  in  matters  of  'taij, 
portance.  While  in  this  situation  he  married  the  daughter 
«f  a  divine  at  Thoars.     He  was  frequently  the  representa- 
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tif  e  of  tbe  pratesfant  charohes  in  natiottal  conventions  -  aiid 
synods,  and  in  someoftheie  filled  the  chair  of  president, 
particularly  in  that  of  Vitry,  in  1617.  In  1620  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  divihity  at  Leyden,  bet  about  the  same 
time  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hia  wife.  In  1621  he  vi- 
sited England,  arrd  g[oing  to  Oxford  was  incorporated  doc- 
■ioT  in  diyinity,  which  degree  had  been  conferred  on  him  at 
'Leyden  just  before.  He  gave,  on  this  occasion,  several 
books  to  the  Bodleian  library.  While  in  England  he  mar- 
ried, as  bis  second  wife,  Mari&,  the  sister  of  Peter  du 
Moulin,  and  widow  of  Anthony  de  Guyot,  upon  whose 
death  in  the  civil  watk  in  France,  she  took  refuge  in  Eng- 
land. What  served'  to  introduce  him  at  Oxford  was  his 
previous  acquaintance  with  Jo^n  Ruese,  or  Rouse,  who  had 
lodged  some  time  with  him  at  Thoars,  and  was  now  in  the 
fcitaatiort6f  librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  After  his  return  to 
Leyden  he  resumed  bis  professorship,  and  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  teaching  and  writing.  He  died  in  1647,  aged 
seventy-five.  His  w^rks,  consisting  of  commentaries  oij 
the  scriptures,  sermins^,  and  controversial  pieces,  were 
Very  numerous,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify  them  se- 

"|KirtAely,  as  they  were  collected  in  3  vols.  fol.  and  printed 
At  Rotterdam  in  1651.  His  hrotber  William,  who  was 
Ukewise  in  the  church,  published  on  "  Justification,*'  and 
on  "  Ecclesiastical  liberty."  We  have  in  English,"  A  re- 
lation of  the  last  hours  of  Dr.  Andrew  Rivet,"  12mo,  trans- 
lated  and  published  by  Nehemiab  Goxe,  by  which  it  ap-' 
pears  that  Dr.  Rivet  was  not  more  a  man  of  great  learning 
than  of  great  piety.' 

'  RIVET  Di  LA  GRANGE  (Anthony),  of  the  same  family 
is  -the  preceding,  but  descended  from  a  catholic  branch, 
was  born  October  30,  16S3,  at  Confolens,  a  small  town  in 
Foictiers.     He  studied  philosophy  under  the  Jacobins  at 

■  Poictiers,  but  an  escape  from  very  imminent  danger  de- 
termined him  to  put  on  the  Benedictine  habit,  which  he 
accordingly  did  at  Marmoutier  in  1704,  and  took  hia  vows 
there  in  1705,  In  1716  he  was  transferred  to  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Cypriau,  and  summoned  to  Paris  the  year  fol- 
lowing, to  assist  some  other  monks  in  compiling  a  history 
of  illustrious  men  of  the  Benedictine  order ;  but  this  pro- 
ject failing,  Rivet  turned  his  thoughts  entirely  to  the  li- 
terary history  of  France,  which  he  hud  before  formed  ft 
'  Freberi  Tbeatnim.-^Morerr.— Aih.  Oi.  toI.  1. 
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design  of  vritine,  and  which  emplpyed  the  r««t  of  his  life. 
He  wu  SMiated  in  this  work  by  three  of  hii  brethren,  Joaepli 
Duclou,  Maurice  Poncet,  and  John  Coldmb,  who  were  all 
bis  particnlBr  friends,  good  critics,  and  accurate  aod  indus- 
trious  writers.  In  1733  Kivet  published  at  Amsterdam 
"  Le  Nccrologe  de  Port  Royal  des  Champs,"  a  work  of 
which  b^  was  very  fond,  and  added  to  it  a  long  historical 
preface.  This  publication,  joined  to  his  warm  opposition 
to  the  htill  Uiiigenitus,  fronl  which  be  had  appealecf,  obliged 
biun  to  retire  into  the  abbey  of  Sl  Vincent  bt  Man*,  the 
lame  year,  where  he  lahoilred  assiduously  during  more 
than  thirty  years  to  complete  his  <■  Literary  History  of 
F'rance."  He  published  the  tirst  volume  in  1733,  4to,.and 
was  finiihing  the  ninth,  which  contains  the  fint  years  of  the 
12th  century,  when  be  died,  February  7,  1749,  in  bis. 
•ixty-sixih  ycar^  worn. out  with. intense  application*  aus- 
terities, antf  the  strict  and  rigorous  observation  of  bis  rule, 
firom  which  he  never  departed.  His  history  was  afterward* 
extended  to  13  volumes,  to  which  Clemencet  added  a  13th.. 
It  is  a  very  useful  work,  but  the  French  literati  have  never 
thought  of  completing  it' 

RIVIERE,  or  RIVERIUS  (LazaRUs),  an  eminen.t  French 
pbystciao,  tre*  born  at  Montp^ Itier  ih  1589.  He  studied 
^1  the  university  of  bis  native  place,  but  having  failed  in 
his  examinations  for  his  degree,  hii  was  impelled  to  redouble 
his  exertibns,  and  in  1611  was'&dtnitted  to  the  decree  oC 
d<Ktor  with  great  credit.  Tn  16Z2  be  was  appointea  to  the 
profenorship  of  ta^dicine  in  the  university,  an  ofSce.whjch 
be  continued  to  fill  with  great  honour  until  his  death'in 
165*.  RiveriuB  puWishpd  ''The  Instihites  of  Medipinft", 
ID  five  books,  in  Latin/  which  went  through  many  editionil 
but  the  work  which  has  gained  him  most  repuiatioti,  i^,* 
course  of  medicine,  entitled  "  Praxis  Medley,"  of.fyhicb 
editions  were  long  multiplied  in  France,  HoUand,  and' 
England,  It  treats  of  must  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  subject,  in  seventeen  boobs,  in  a  clear, style;  ,bii^ 
in  mtmy  places  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  copiously  fr(^(i\ 
Sennertus.  He  published  also  a  work  entitled  "  Ohserir;^- 
tiones  Medicse  et  Curationes  insig'nes,^  whtcb  has  b^p 
frequently  reprinted,  and  is  not  now  without  its  V3|.u«. 
,  lliese  works  have  been  collected  aiid  published  together^ 
jioder  the  title  of  **  Op^a  Medica  Uciveisa,"  Geojevai 

'  '  Honri.— Out  Biib       . 
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'17S7,  ud'  Leyden,  1738>  fol.  Eloy  otuerves,  that  S  friar, 
Bernardin  Christin,  who  bad  been  a  pupilaf  Riverius,  com- 
piled  aoaie  secrets  of  chemistry,  which  he  pvblished  witb 
the  name  of  Kiverius ;  and  allhough  it  has  been  clearly 
proved  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  diese  papers,  yet  they 
have  been  frequently  printed  in  the  collections  of  his  works, 
and  separately,  under  the  title  of  "Arcana  Riyerii."  ' 

RIVINUS  (AtiGUSTU&QuiRiNDs),  an  eminent  botanist 
and  physician,  was  the  son  of  a  learaed  physician  and  cri- 
tic, Andrew  Bachmann,  whote  name  in  Latin  became  Rivi- 
nus.  He  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1552.  After  a  successful 
course  of  study^  be  became  '.proFessqr  of  physiology  and 
botany  in  his  native  unirersity. ,  IJ^  was  also  a  tnen^ber  of 
various  learned  societies^  uid  died  i^n  1723,.  aged  seventy- 
one.  ,   ,  ^^    ,,,,j         /     '      ,    ' 

Tlie  botanical  system  of  'Rivinas  is  founded  On  the  taoft 
elegant  and  attractiv^^  if  not  the  most  solid  and  important, 
parts  of  plants.  His  classes  are  marked  by  the  nutnber,.  the 
regularity,  or  irregularity,'  of  tl^e  petals,  .ti^  .could  not 
}:iroceed  far  in  this  path  without  f^ceiving  tliat;.h^  made 
most  unnatural,  and,  as  »  ^tO(  para- 

doxical, combiuatioiis.  id^  .and  doubt- 

less believed,  the  inutilil  ityofa  teally, 

natural  classification.    1  ;lit  him  to  one 

right  conclusion,  which  <  a)  Ray  did  not 

attain,  or  was  afraid  to  a  jtrimary  disiri*. 

bution  of  vegeubles  into  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs,  is  unr, 
scientific  and  erroneous. 

Riyinus  published,  at  bis  own  «xpence,  in  1690,  his 
■plfendid  illustration  of  the  first  class  a^  his  system,  com- 
prising snch  plants  aa  have  a  inonopetalous  irregular  flower. 
This  pai^t  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-tive  plates; 
but  the  catalogue  of  species  is  imperfect.  A  learned  f*  In- 
trOductio  generalis  in  rem  berbariam"  is  prefixed ;  and  tbis 
introductcHry  part  was,  at  different  times,  republished  in  b 
smaller  form.  The  second  part  of  this  sumptuous  work 
tame  forth  in  169),  and  consists  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  plates,  of  plants  with  four  irregular  petals ;  into  which 
class,  by  tueans  of  some  contrivance,  and  many  grains  of 
allowance,  are  admitted  all  the  papilionaceous  tribe,  the 
cruciform  genus  Iberis,  the  Eupboihia,  and  a  fewtbings 
'    besides.     In  1699  the  third  part,  containing  flowers  with 
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five  irr^alar  petali,  was  giren  to  tin  woild.  Eren  ttiort 
liberty  is  taken  in  tbe  uietnbUge  pf  geneni  here  tlwn  in 
the  former  claw.  It  cooiiata  of  one  hundred  apd  thirty- 
nine  plates.  A  foarih  part,  the  hexapet^le  irregularea, 
consisting  of  the  Orchides,  was  &nished,  but  not  publiabed, 
before  the  author's  death  ;  nor  indeed  have  Miy  more  than 
a  very  (eir  copies  of  this  ever  got  abroad  into  tbe  world,  bo 
that  it  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  btbliothecal  rarities. 
With  respect  to  utility  or  beauty,  those  who^  are  possessed 
pf  tbe  transceodant  engravings  of  this  favourite  tribe  in 
Haller's  History  of  Swiss  Plants,  may  dispense  with  tba 
figures  of  RivinuB.  The  author  bad  prepared  seversl  sup.* 
pfemeotary  plates  to  bis  work,  which  never  came  foixfaf  - 
atKl  of  which  perhaps  the  only  specimeni  are  to  be  seen  in 
air  Joseph  Banks's  fine  copy  of  tbe  whole  work,  except  two 
duplicate  plates  presented  by  tbe  learned  baronet  tn  the 
president  of  the  Linnsean  society.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  copy  in  question  belonged  to  tbe, author 
himself,  .or  to  his  son,  as  may  be  gathered  from  its  mann- 
Bcdpt)  additions  and  corrections.  A  complete  copy,  of  even 
the  three  first  parts  of  Rivinus's  book  is,  in<leed,  difficult 
to  be  met  with;  for  several  of  the  plates  having  from  time 
to  time  received  additioos  of  seed-vessels,  or  of  entire 
plants  ;  the  earlier  impressions  of  such  plates  are  conse- 
quently imperfect.  The  best  copies  are  required,  by  fas- 
tidious collectors,  to  have  every  plate  with  and  without  tbe 
'  additions.  ■ .    ■ 

As  a  medical  writer,  Rivinus  has  the  nerit  of  faithful 
observation  and  description,  in  ^s  treatbe  **  de  Peste  Lip- 
aiensi,"  published  in  1640,  .He  wrote  also  on  dyspepsia, 
oh  intermittent  fevers,  aad  various  other  subjects.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  attack  whatever  practice  or  opinion  he  found 
estaWisbed  on  the  basis  of  prejudice  and  ignorance.  In 
this  respect  his  "  Censura  Medtcameqtonim  ofiiqinUiun" 
tanks  very  high.,  His  commendabile  afm,  in  this  woric,  was 
to  cl^ar  the  materiamedica  of  its  various  disgraceiul  iocum- 
brances ;  so  many  of  which  originated  in  error,  imp<»ition, 
or  superstition.  His  attemftts  have  been  followed  up 4^ 
various  men  of  ability  and  autbonty ;  and  it  is  to  the  united 
labour  and  good  sense  pf  such  that  the  world  is  indebted 
for  the  purified  and,  improved  state  pf  our  modern  phar- 
macopeias. 

Though  not  a  great  practical  anatomist,  or  dissector,  Ri- 
Tinus  is  said  to  have  discovered  9  new  salivary  duct.     H9 
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JkAia^soo,  John  AeGDSTUEtRivinus,  nbosiiec^ededliini  u 
profeasoi-,  and  onder  whose  presidency  was  publislked  a 
flisiertatiDa,  in  1723,  99  "  Jdedivifial  E&rtlis."  This  ged- 
tlemaa  died  in  1725,  aged  tbirty-three,  having.  surFiyed 
■hit  &tber  but  two  yeari.  His  premature  decttb  seenn  to 
Jiave  prevented  the  publication  of  the  fourth  part  ef  iiis 
Other's  great  botanical  work,  at  leaat  far  some  tjmc. 
Haller  says,-  Ludwig  aftcrnarda  edited^  the  ptabes  of  the 
Orcbidee,  without  any  lettar-press  ;''bat  this  puUiioUion 
Jias  rierer  ooole  under  our  ingpeetion.  *.    ~ 

RIZZIO,  or  RICCI  [D^vW)t  a  mmici&n  at  tbe  ux- 
teeatb  century,  whose  .iiu8COtidactc^'iiB«fofttKietbvte  ob- 
XaiDed  bim  a  place  in  the  iustory-of  Sco^nd,  tvu  bcim  at 
Turin,  but  brought  up  in  France.'    'His  faiiher  wai  a  hnw- 
tician  and  dancitig-maater,  and  tJbe  aoa  pmbably  ptuseiacd 
.thoie  talents  tvhicfa  berved  to  smuae  a  courtly  ctlfclej   '  'fie 
appears  to  hare  come  to  BcotiandaboiH  1564,  when,  ac- 
cording to  most  accouota,  he  was  u^ther  young  Ror  haRd<- 
aome.  ,  The  count  de  Mereezo  brought  liim  bither  in  bis 
suite,  as  Embassador  from  Savoy  tothe  oouit  cff  tbe  uafdr-    - 
tanate  queen  Mary.    Sir  iataea  Melvil^,  in  his  'VMhmbin;'' 
tells  us  that   "  tbe  queen  bad  three  valetB  of  her  'titainfaer'' - 
who  suog  in  tiiree- parts,  and- wanted  a  bcse  to  sitrgthe 
fourUi  part ;  therefore,  telling  bir  majesty '  of  this  dnui, 
Sizzio,  at  one  (it  to  make  thS'£oHrth  in  boocert,  be  wifs 
drawn  in  sometimei  to  «iiig  with  the  rest"     He  quicldy, 
however,,  crept  into  the  queen's  fevour ;  snd  her  Frericti 
■ecceiary  happeniog  at  that  timtf-U)  return  m  bifi<owii  count-     - 
try,  Rizzio   was  preferred  by  her  majesty  to  that  dffics. 
He  began  to  make  a  figure  iA  court,  and  toappearasa 
man  of  weight  aod  consequence.     Nor  wet  he  careful  to 
dbatethat  envy  which  always  attends  Buch«H  extmontinary 
and  rapid  change  of  fortune.     On  the- contrary,  he  leenu 
to  have  done  every  thingrta  increase  it ;  yet  it  was  hot  bis 
exorbitant  power  alone  which  exasper-ated  tbe  Soots ;  thej 
considered  him  as  a  dangerous  enemy  to  the  ppotestaut  re- 
ligion, and  beliered'tbat  he  held  for  this  purpose  a  con. 
Btant  correspoudence  with  the  court  of  Rome.     His  pre* 
valence,  iiowever,  was  very  short-lived  ;  for,  in  1566,  cer* 
tun   nobles,  with  lord   Darnly   at  their   bead,   conspiped 
against  lum,  and  dispatched  him  in  the  qiieen's  presence 
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vitb  6rt7-slx  wMiodi,  Hie  contequMcM  of 'thii  t 
to  tile  queen  and  to  the  nation  are  amply  detailed  in  SoMch 
history,  and  ban  been  the  lubject  of  a  very  fierce  oon- 
troreny. 

As  a  nmiician,  Rtzvio'a  instrumeat  was  the  hite,  wbioh 
was  at  that  time  the  general  favonnte  all  over  Eaiope ;  and 
an  oiHnitm  has  long  prevailed'  that  he  was  the  great  im- 
prover of  Scotch  mastc,  and-that  he  composed  most  of  the 
Scotch  tanes  wbieb  hate  been  heard  with  to  mnoh  pleasurs 
for  two  centuries  pkst,  and  are  in  their  «tyle  t«  bediitin- 
guished  from  all  other  national  airs.  This  matter,  however, 
baa  been  investigated  bfttb'by  sir  John  Hawktna,  from  re- 
cords, and  by  Dr.  Bnntey,  tmm  peivonat  inqoiry  at  Tnrin; 
and  the  reanltis,  that  theopinfofthas  nofoandMioD,  Srane 
part  ef  Dr.  Burrtey's  senthnenu  on  the  subject  we  have 
already  given  in  oufaocoumbf  king  James  I.  of  Sootiwid. 
It  does  not,  in  foct,  appear  that  Rizaiowas  a  composer  at 
all  ;'and' his  stayin  tfaiseountry  notezceeduig  two  yean, 
with  the  varioty  of  bosineu  in  wbicb'  lie  .was,  fatalty  for 
liimsetf  and  his  royid  mUtrMa,  «agag«d,  ooald  have  left 
him  little  leivnte  for  study,  ov-for  undertaking  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  national  muiio.*  -     .    i       .' 

ROBERTS  (Babre'Chaiileb),  an  ingenitmr young  writer 
«od  aaedaHitft/ ibe  third  ckiM  and  secandson'of  £dward 
'Roberts,  esq.  depnty^^terk  of' (be  p^U<tf  the  sxcheqner, 
WM  bum  Marib'tS,  1789,'  In  St.  Stephen's  court,  West- 
flMmter.  -His  fVane  and  oonaiitntioii  wore  delicate,  which 
probably  creaced'an  avert^  to  theusud  eievcisea  of 
yoQih,  and  htf  early  porsuiis  e«ine»d  Tnacity  without -ie- 
vity.  They  were  of  a  nataret*  eiercise,  b*it  »a*)to.weary 
thefacuUies;  and,  springing' from  a  desirt  fi)r  ktiowledge, 
aObnled  to  bin  a  perpeVaal'  vaf  tety  of  tdijeeta.'  The  first  m* 
dimeiia  of  eduoacioti,  m  Ht  nAielsHeAto  habits,  be  ac- 
quired bim«eir,  or  perhaps  he  imbibed  them  from  the  si- 
tuation m  which  he  was  placed.  '  In  bis  Other's  htaua  at 
Ealiog,  the  wtell- ordered  ceeonomy  of  itaaelrbiobprecaila 
in  a  regillaii  family,  taught  him  ts^appredalei  asAiito 
profit'by  the  mtAtrs  of 'trabqnitUty :tfaM>.*pdlH34l-ii-iabia'his 
reach.  "The.  salabmy -of  the 'air,  4^  tbe  eMCtu.  ot.the 
grotinds,  which  allewed  hiof -ais  :n><^^eaeieiMr>aa  he  wished 
ror,  c«otrib(]t«d'to<tb«'beidtfai«fibis'body.(  and:he  had-the 
advantage    of   a  weIl-choBen':collectiDn.  of'  boohs^  which 
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«ft}rdcd  bin  thi  oppwlBoity  of  indulging  tlH^talte-for 

-reading.  .,     -.        - 

In  ibe-eBriiert  periodcttf  hisjif^lid  wuied  to  b«  talij 
impressed  with  tbe  imporunce  and  value  of  Ume,  iwoio- 
meot  of  irhic^  lie  suffered  to  be  uaetoplojred..  -Whatever 
was  ourious  io  Itteiatwc  M:<ra«M!d  iusaUeatioHr  but  sub- 
jects, of  uitaiiuity  weie  tbose  wtkiobJifl'  moat  delighted  to 
-iDvestjgmte.  In  these  his  poticDCft^d  penetrance  were 
■rety  remarkable ;  and  ibeiigtk  be  re*d  witb  eageroess  aad 

-rapidity,  he  never  neglected  to  npUi^oira  pariicalar  cir- 
cumstances,  er-to  mitk  for  sabseqiieiH  ib&Tenc«  sifch  Ihin^ 
«s  be  could  not  at  oac«  oonA|^eaeU*enibr^ce.  To  a  ntunl 
'quickness  of  obsenotion  waai  addod.a  ret^ife  msaoory,  - 
and'  the  eserciae  of  tbtae^fraa  matuFed  into  atv  habit af  at- 
tention and  Brnngenteot. — Wort%n»vly.for  Sarri  ciwM  es- 
downoeats  did  iiot  £Hcape<  the  eje.  of  bifn  who  wis  tamt 
interosted  t^-afleotion  and  ognsaogifiniAy  iti  his  welfare. 
Hii  father  early  discovered  and  Aukirated  tbsm.  Bam^ 
when  at  hofse,  was  hu  oonstsi^t  cetapaoionr  and,  soon  after 
the  years  et  infancy  were  pawed*  becaoie  bis  Btett  inUsiate 
friendu  -Intteed  itismot-poa^ihle  to  iuBgiiW'a  greater  de- 
grto  of  confidence  between  two  persons,  eren  of  simiiar 

>  ages,  tfaan-that  triiioh  existed  faetw«.cn  ebis  youth  and  hia 

Eirent ;.  and  BO  well  was  it  su)»pDrted  and  undenteod,  that 
arr^neveK'fovatno^eotloit  skgbtuf  bi9.reluiyesitiiaiioD> 
norlramgraBSed'tbelini'tt  of  r^pt!ct  wbicbAUaliove,  «ven  ^ 
had  tbere-b8en>m>-«tb«riOfaUve,  would  have  taught  him ito  ' 
obaarse.  Tbecleamru- of  ihi«- perceptions,  and i the  eor- 
KCtBeae^f  bis  mideflstandieg,  secured  him  from  any  over- 
rated idea  oC  his-  owitMientSi  land  rather- added  than  de- 
Uasted'fjloni  the  4ociJi«y  <of.bi^  disposiiion  :  a  docility  not 
in  bim^be  retiiltof  feeble»es9,r..<or 'lodoleaee,  nor  tending 
t0>tbe'Ohliter»tioa  of  bis.  natural  character,  but  derived 
fren  a  conqiirboil  <Qf  bU  awn' .  inexperience  with  the 
'  DUiCiHred  judgotent  of  advanced  Jife*  and  a  juM  estimate  and 
coDviciioniof  bM'faiher's  \6vk,    fi«rr^  in  this  free  and  con> 

■  6deBtial  inlwppurse,  imbibed  all  the  advantages  which  a 
'  'Syaleai-of  perfect  iotinnoy  with  one  so  much  his  superior  Jii 

■  agS  and  worldly  experience  could  produce,  divested  as  it 
-    wae^  by  the  diaevimiiiating  hand  of  a  parent,  of  all  th^e  evils 

-  wbich  attend  on  the  formation  of  an  artificial  character. '  It 
would  have  been  of  the  highest  gratification  to  his  father  to 
have  retained  constantly  under  bis  own  eye  a  son  so  milcb 
the  object  of  bi»  care  and  affection,  and  who  seemed  to 
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court  ail  tbe  inatructioo  which  could  b«  b^it^wqd  ido  bioK 

but  as  tbU  would  have  demanded  leisure,  and  qualiBcatioiw 
which  fall  to  tbe  lot  of  but  few  penoni,"  BarrS  wu  tent  ia 
May  1797,  to  Dr.  Horne's  acbool  at.Chiewick,  and  in.  Juue 
1799,  wu  pUced' under  the  care  of  tb«  Rev.  William  . 
Goodeoougb,  at  Ealiug*  between  whose  family  and  that  of 
bis  pupil  4  long  intimacjr  and  fueodsbip  had  subaicted. 
Here  he  remained  six  years,'  aud  acqnjr^d  a  compeWnC 
knowledge  of  the.classicst  Roil  "ome  shar«  of  matbeoiatiea, 
history,  aod  autiquities,  the  study  o&which-last  had  beea 
previously  fawliar  to ^n  ivhile-eiijoyingbtf  father's  libraiy 
at  home.  i   - 

It  wM  during  the  same  tune  that  he  formed -his  fine  coU  - 
lection  of  coins,  which  i>  now  in  tbe  Briush  museum,  bav- 
iog  been  purchased  by  the  trustees  with  oonaent  of  parr 
liameBt.  This  callcoti<m.  was  begun  to  be  formed  when 
Barre  was  very  yonag.  He  accidentally  saw  a  few  Romaa 
coins  in .  his  father's  possesuon,  which  be  presently  .gat 
tnosferned.  to  bis  own.  They  were  howded  by  him  with 
infantine  care,  and  esteemed  by  him  as  invalnable  property. 
Tbe  occniond  presents  of  friends,  and  such  specimens  a« 
a  child's  pocket-money  coidd  procure,  soon  increased  the 
store*  wluch  foe  would  display  and  comment  upon  with  tbe 
air  and  importance  of  a  cuanoisieur.  As  he  advanced  in  . 
age,  however,  be  perc«ved  that  to  form  a  complete  and 
universal  collection  of  coins  was  an  object  only  in  tbe  power 
of  iudividuaU  possessed  of  larger  means  than  he  could  ever 
expect  bo  enjoy.  He  theretone  reUaquUhed- it  in  this  cha-< 
racter,  and  confined  hia  attention  only  to  (hose  coOaected 
with  his  own  country.  His  father  encoucaged  the  pursuit^ 
as  be  fallowed  it  in  tbe  light  of  a  science,  wbicb  illiutrated 
and  confirmed  him  in  bis  historical  studies;  and  his  n«tne 
as  a  collectar  soon  became  known  among  tbe  dealers,,  who  ' 
did  net  imil  to  bring  him  whatever  could  be  discovered  moat 
rare  and  curious  in  their  line  of  search. 

On  tite  1 1th  of  October,  1 805,  he  was^ntered  as  acomo 
KOiicr  of  Christ  Ctuircb  at  Oxford,  in  which  house  he  be-> 
came  a  student  at  tbe  Christmas  following,  by  tbe  presenta-; 
tioB  of  Dh-Hay,  obtainedat  the  request  of  lordViacount 
SidmfHitfa.  As  be  never  had  been  separated  from  his  ia^ 
mily  till  this  period,  fiir  a  week  together,  tbe  distance 
between  Ealiag  and  Oxfond  appeared  to  htm  a  very  consi^ 
denhle  cne)  and  aplut  of  correspondence  was  immediately 
estsUiBhed.    His  eailiett  letters  cootaiu  a  picture  of  b» 
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n&iod  under  tbe  iniRtience  of  new  in^reuions,  uid  a«w 
habits,  while  tbey  display  his  conduct  bs  uniformly  correot 
and  praise-worthy;  and  be  taok  bis  first  degree  iir  Nor. 
1808,  with  great  approbation.  Before  tbit  time  be  had 
been  a  frequent  correspondent  ia  tbe  Gentleman's  Msga*- 
eine  on  the  subject  bfcoin!!,  and  that  not  auperfieially,  but 
ivitb  a  degnee  of  knowledge  which  would  trnve  been  cre^- 
ditable  to  a  veteran  collector.  He  waa  aho  invited  tocoir- 
tribute  to  one  of  those  literary  joumiElB  in  w^ch  personrf 
attack  is  more  an  object  than  sound  criticism  ;  but  we  are 
not  sorry  to  find  that  be  made  littie  progpcss  in  an  employ- 
ment so  uDsuicBUe  to  an  ingennous  miiid. 

Tbe  career,  however,  of  this  amiable  young  nan  waft 
destined  to  he  short.  During  bis  residence  in  the-  last  twd 
years  at  Oxford,  he  experienced  attacks  which  indicated 
that  all  was  not  right  about  bim;  but  tbeir  short  duration, 
and  the  extreme  re^iugnance  that  he  felt  towards  drawing 
attention  to  hinnelf  on  such  occoontd,  which  made  him 
perhaps  conceal  tbeir  extent,  |)revented  tbe  alarm  which 
otherwise  his  friends  and  family  would  have  entertained. 
]n  the  autumn  of  IK07  he  was  seized  with  a  heemorrhage  at 
the  nose,  and  not  long  afterwards  with  frequent  fits  of  gid- 
diness. The  exciteHieu  which  he  underwent  in  1908,  while 
qualifying  himself  to  take  his  degree,  rendered  him  stitl 
more  obnoxious  to  these  baneful  influences.  Under  (he 
constant  agitation  of  bin  mind,  tbe  deterioration  in  his  health 
became  visible  by  caprice  of  appetite,  and  increased  ner- 
vous irritability.  In  tbe  summer  of  that  year  be  was  seized 
with  a  cough,  which,  though  neither  violent  nor  frequent, 
never  left  him  afterwards.  His  illness,  however,  anrade  nb. 
rapid  advances ;  and  i^en  he  returned  home  after  his  ex- 
amination, be  continued  to  mix  in  tbe  society  of  bis  frietidb 
as  usual.  In  a  visit  to  London  i^  ^e  cold  and  unhealthy 
spring  of  180d,  his  disposition  to  m^ady  wais  increased  by- 
accidental  causes,  too  minute  to  arrest  his  attention  ;  and 
unfortunately  also  at  this  period  iie  was  summoned  to  Ox- 
ford by  intelligence  of  tbe  fire  at 'Christ  Chnrch,  by  -which 
his  rooms  were  damaged,  and  his  books  endangered.  Tbb 
season,  and  the.  business  he  n«nt  upon,  were  peculiarly 
unfavourable  to  an  invalid  ;  be  was  neceraarity  involved  -iA 
a  good  deal  c^  bodily  agitatien,  in  crrder  to  ascertain  and 
secure  bis  property,  a:i^d  exposed  to  the. air  at>a  time  whnA 
repose  and  seclusion  were  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  him. 
As  tbe  summer  advanced,  bt^  disorder  did  not  abate,  though 
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the  syoaptoms  of  it  were  too  equivocal  to  enable  hb  meH- 
cal  attendaau  to  give  it  a  decided  name. 

He  was  prerailed  upon,  with  some  entreaty,  to  make  a 
journej'  early  in  July  to  Soothampton,  in '  the  company  of 
II  near  relation,  with  whom  he  had  ever  lived  on  termi  of 
aflSKtionate  intimacy,  and  wbo  rejoiced  in  ofFering  bin 
Mch  attenlioni  a*  he  would  accepL  On  hia  return  to 
.  Ealing  at  the  end  of  September,  the  tyntptomt  of  his  dit- 
order  bad  not  increaaed  in  violence;  but  the  effect  of  iu 
aecret  ravages  upon  bim  were  but  too  visible.  During  the 
whole  progress  of  bis  ailment,  his  mind  remained  unaltered 
ill  its  inclinations  and  desiret.  The  thirst  for  knowledge 
continued,  but  the  exhausted  state  of  his  corporeal  system 
opposed  physical  obstacles  to  its  gratification  :  he  bore  up 
with  cheer^lness  and  courage  against  evidences  of  that 
which  certainly  be  fairosetf  could  not  be  ignorant  of,  and 
lamented  only  the  languor  of  nervous  debility  which  ren- 
dered him  unable  to  punue  his  favourite  and  wooled  oc- 
cupations. He  died  Jan.  ),  iSlQ,  and  was  buried  on  the 
Sth'in  Ealing  church,  where,  on  a  tablet  of  white  marble, 
is  an  elegant  Latin  inscription  from  the  pen  of  his  early 
tutor  and  frieitd,  tbe  rev.  Mr.  Goodenougb.  In  1 8 1 4,  a  vo- 
lume, in  4to,  of  his  '<  Letters  and  Miscellaneous  Papers," 
was  published  with  an  elegant  and  aitectionate  memoir  of 
bis  life,  writteu  by  bia  cousin  Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford^ 
esq.' 

.  ROBERTS  (Francis),  a  puritan  divine,  the  son  of 
Henry  Roben»-of  Aslake,  in  Yorkshire,  was  born  there  or 
in  tfaatcooaty  in  1609,  and  entered  a  studeht  of  Trinity 
college,  Oxford,  in  162j.     In  1632  he  completed  his  de- 

Srees  in  arts,  and  was  ctfdained.  Where  he  first  officiated 
oes  not  appear  j  but  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion 
be  went  to  London,  took  the  covenant,  and  was  appointed 
minister  of  St,  AtigdKtine*s,  Watling- street,  in  room  of 
Ephraim  Udal,  ejected  for  his  loyalty.  In  1649  he  wu 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  Wrington  in  Some'rietsbire  by 
bis  patron  Arthur  lord  Capel,  son  of  the  beheaded  lord 
Capel.  While  on  this  living  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
cunmissioners  for  tbe  "  ejectment  of  those"  wbo  were 
called  "  ignorant  and  insufficient  ministers  and  school- 
masiera."  At  the  restoration,  however,  he  (»>nfonned, 
tired  out,  as  many  others  were,  by  tbe  disQ'aCtionB  of  the 

t  Hen»ir  w  abor*. 
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contepding  parties,  and  disappointed  in  everjr  hope  wfaich 
the  encoiiragers  of  rebellion  had  held  forth.  It  does  not 
appear  wliethf  r  be  had  ^ay  additianal  preferment,  except 
that  of  chaplain  to  bis  patron  lord  Capel  when  he  becaaw 
ear)  of  Essex ;  and  when  that  nobleman  was  lord>Ueutenant 
of  Ireland  in  I  €72,  it  is  supposed  be  procured  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.  D.  from  the  university  of  Dublin.  He  died  at 
Wrington  about  the  end  of  167S,  and  most  probably  waa 
interred  in  that  church.  He  puMished  some  siagle  ser- 
mons :  "  The  Behever's  evidence  for  Eternal  Life,"  &c. 
16*9,  1655,  8vo,  .and  the  "Communicant  instructed,^* 
1651,  8vo,  often  reprinted  ;  but  bis  principal  work  is  en- 
titled "  Clavis  Bibtiorum,  the  Key  of  the  Bible/'  in- 
cluding the  order,  names,  times,  penmen,  occasion,  &cop«|. 
and  principal  matter  of  tlie  Old  and  New  Testmaent.  Thj* 
was  first  printed  at  London  and  Edinburgh,  1649,  in  2  vola. 
8vo,  and  afterwards  in  4to;  and  the  fourth  editioBj  1615, 
in  folio.  Wood  mentions  another  work,  "  My sterium  & 
Medulla  Bibliorum,  or  the  Mystery  and  Marrow  of  the 
Bible,"  1667,  2  vols.  ful.  as  be  lays,  but  ibis  is  doubtful ; 
and  "  The  True  way  to  the.Tiee  of  Life,"  1673,  8vo.' 

ROBERTSON.  (Joseph),  »  learned  English  divine  and 
miscellaneous  writer,  was  descended  from  a  reputable 
bmily,  which  froon  time  immemorial  possessed  a.consider- 
able  estate  at  Rutter,  in  the  pariah  of  Appleby,  in  West- 
moreland. His  father  was  an  eminent  maltster;  and  bia 
mother,  the  only  daughter,  ^- Mr.  Edward  Sleveasan,  of 
Knipe,  in  the  same  countyj  cousip  to  Ediauuil  Gibsoo, 
bishop  of  Lundon.  He  j^a^  bom,  at  this  lazier j  place,  Au- 
gust 28^  1726 ;,  but  k)B  father  soon  afterwards, fetnoving  to 
Rutter,  be  ptn  proper,,*^ ,j  to  the  free^chool  ad 

Appleby,  k  lecvivaA  tb^  rudiments  of  elassieai 

learning  ^r  ic^ard  Yates, ^aqia^  of  emJosnt  abili-". 

ties,  and'd  sdchargtct^r  in.his  profsssioin.     From 

thence,,  ip  .went.t^}  .Qus^'s  college,  Oxftird; 

where  he  ti  gcees  in  arUc  v^ch  cftnsideflable  repUi 

t^tion  fctr  ms  iiigcu(iity,-a))d  Jeanniiig.-  On  bis  receirin^ 
orders  he  was,,  for  jioqie  timet  cerate  to  the  celeM'ated  Or. 
Sykes,  at  Rnyltugb  iu  Esses,  and  in  1758  he  wa& instituted 
to  the  vicar^e  of  Herriurd  in  Haoipsbice ;  in  1730,  to  the 
rectory  of  Sutton  in  Essex;  and  in  177<*,- tothe  vicaoage 
of  Horucsstle  in  Lincolnshire,,  to  which  he  was  preseateA 
by  his  relation,  Dr.  Edmund  Law,  bishop  of  Carlisle. 
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'  In  IT61  bepubli^M  aiermoo,  entitled  «  The  ■ubver-* 
•ton  of  ancient  Kiagdoms  cotuidered,"  preacbed  at  St. 
ioha'a,  W««iiiiD>ter,  Feb.  13,  the  day  appointed  for  a 
general  fast.  In  1773,  he  reviied  and  corrected  for  the 
press  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpe's  posthumous  sermonB ;  and  the 
Mme  year  completed  a  new  edition  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
Siicourtes  on  Government,  with  liistorical  dotes,  in  one 
irolnme  quarto,  at  the  persuasion  of  Thomas  H<dlis,  esq. 
who  highly  approved  his  performance* 

In  1775  a  remarkable  incident  happened,  which  excited 
the  public  attention.  A  Miss  ButierReld  was  accused  of 
puiaoning  Mr.  Wm.  Scawen,  of  Woodcote  lodge  in  Surrey. 
Mr.  Robertson  thought  her  very  cruelly  treated,  and  took 
'  an  active  part  in  ber  defence.  On  this  occasion,'  he  pub- 
lished a  Letter  to  Mr.  Sanxay,  a  surgeon,  on  whose  testi- 
mony Miss  Butterfield  had  been  committed  to  prison  ;  in 
Mrbich  he  very  severely  animadverts  on  the  conduct  and 
evidence  of  that  gentleman.  After  she  had  been  honour- 
ably acquitted  &t  the  assizes  at  Croydon,' he  published  a 
second  parapblet,  containing  *■  Observations  an  the  case 
of  Miss  Butterfield,"  shewing  the  hardships  she  bad  sus-* 
taiaed,  and  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  her  right  in  a 
court  of  justice:  ibat  is,  her  claiin  to  a  considerable  > 
legacy,  which  Mr.  Scawen  had  bequeathed  her  by  a  will, 
executed  with  great  formality,  two  or  three  years  before 
his  death.'  The  cause  was  accordingly  tried  in  Doctors' 
Commons.  But,  though  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  this 
unfortunate  young  woman  had  been  unjustly  accused,  and 
that  Mr.  Scawen  had  been  induced,  by  false  suggestions, 
to  sign  another  testamentary  paper,  in  which  her  name 
was  not  mentioned,  yet  no  redress  could  be  obtaiued,  as 
the  judge  observed,  ".that  it  was  the  business  of  the  court 
to  determine  the  cause,  according  to  what  the  testator  had 
(tone ;  not  according  to  what  he  ought  to  have  done."   , 

Mr.  R.  is  smd  tu  have  been  the  author  of  a  useful  tracts 
published  in  1781,  "  On  Culinary  Poisons."  In  1782,  he 
published  an  elegant  little  volume  for  the  ioiprorement  of 
young  people  in  reading,  entitled  "  An  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  Polite  Literature."  This  performance  was 
mentioned  as  the^/frj^  volume  of  an  intended  series  on  the 
same  subject ;  but  the  second  never  appeared,  owing,  as  it 
i^  supposed,  to  part  of  it  having  been  reprinted  in  a  tract, 
for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  without   bis   consent,  by 
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trcitdeacoD  Paley  *.  In  tbe  'same  y6ar  b«  rtviteii  and  pbb'- 
Ksbed  a  medical  work  of  his  friend  in  Glifton  Wintring- 
ham,  "  D6  Morbis  quibuwleun  Cotniifentsrii,"  in  one  vol. 
Vvo;  to  which  a  second  rtJume  was  aftetwftrds  added  ia 
1791,       ■■■■■■ 

'-  ft)  1785  te  published  ati  "  Essay  oii  Punctuation,"  in 
IStoo.  In-tbis  treatise  he  has  illdiitrated  a  dry  and  un pro-' 
'  mUWig  subject,  with  a  variety  of  elegant  and  entertaining 
examples;  a  fourth  edition  of  this  essay  was  printed  in 
1796.  In  1788  appeared  "The  Parian  Chronicle,  or  the 
Chronicle  of  tbe  Arundelian  Marbles,  with  a  Dissertation 
Concerning  its  authenticity."  The  tendency  of  this  work  ' 
R  to  shew,  that  the  authenticity  of  this  famous  inscription 
is  extremely  questionable;  but  although  we  may  praise  the 
ingenuity,  acuteness,  and  learning,  of  the  author,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  he  has  fully  established  bis 
point.  ■  ' 

In  1795  he  published  a  translation  of  Telemachus,  with 
noted,  and  the  life  of  Fenelon,  in  two  Volumes  I2mo; 
which  bears  the  marks  of  bis  usual  elegance,  taste,  and 
learning.  By  a  note  to  the  dissertation  on  the  Pariaa 
Chronicle  it  apipears,  that  be  was  concerned  in  writing  the 
Critical  Review  "for  twenty-one  years,  from  August  1764, 
to  September  1785,  inclosive.  During  this  period'  he  was 
the  author  of  above  2620  articles,  on  theological,  classical, 
poetical,  and  miscellaneous  publications." 

In  1797j  Mr.  Robertson  published  "  Observations  on  the 
Act  for  augmenting  the  Salaries  of  Curatesj  in  four  Letters 
to  a  Friend,"  8vo,  written  in  consequence  of  what  the 
author  thon^t  a  disproportionate'  and  oppressive  enforce- 
ment of  the  curates'  act.  In  1798  be  published  "  An 
Essay  on  the  Education  of  Yorfng  Ladies,  addressed  to  a 
person  of  distinction,"  8Vo;  and  the  next  year,  "An  Essay 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Etiglisb  Verse,  with  Directions  for 
reading  Poetry,"   12mo. 

-  Mr.  Robertson  married  in  1758,  Miss  Raikes,  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Timothy  Raikes,  apothecary,  in  London,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children,  who  ilied  in  their  infancy. 

Mr  Robertson's  health  had  been  considerably  impaired, 
owing  to  some  fits  of  apoplexy  which  attacked  him  about 
1799.     During  1801  he  seemed  to  have,  in  some  measure. 

It  nfte'Miory,  00  lliia  tulyect,  iaGeiii. 
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recovered  i  but  on  Jut.  18»  1802,  be  wu  icnzed  witfa  ^ 
violent  effusion  of  blood,  whicb  occasioned  hia  deith,  on 
the  very  next  day,  in  the  Beventy-ieveotb  year  ^(  biiage. 
He  wu  ull,  stout,  «nd  bandsoroe,  of  aroddy  coipplexioD, 
prepoaseuing  look,  geptle  and  unuiuiniDg  manoeFs,  and 
exceedingly  polite  in  conren atioo  i  be  was  an  ac<;oinpUihed 
moral  character  in  every  sense  of  tbe  nord.  .Without 
violently  condemning  any  of  the  Christian  persu^iop,  be 
was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  churcb  of  Epgluid ; 
and  without  indulging  in  any  illiberal  animadv^iotia  (^ 
foreign  governments, lie  was  duly  sensible  of  tbe  unrivalled 
advantagea  and  tbe  invaluable  blessings  of  tbe  British  Codt 
stitution.  As  to  his  domestic  virtues,  one  of  bis  biogrs- 
■  pfaers  thinks  be  cannot  exhibit  a  more  finished  picture  of 
tbem  than  by  suting  what  Mrs.  Robertson  toid  bim,  ''Dur- 
ing  tbe  forty- four  years  we  have  lived  together^  never^  for 
a  single  nigbt,  did  be  desert  the  domestic  societyi  to.8eelc, 
elsewhere  for  amusement !" 

Tbe  literary  character  of  Mr.  Robertson  would  rank  bigb 
among  those  of  bis  contemporaries  in  the  same  line,  if  h«,  . 
-had  concentrated  bis  ideas  in  one  large  and  compa.ct  work< 
Taken,  however,  as  it  is,  it  will  unquestionably  exhibit  a 
learned  critic  and  pbilologer,  and  one  of  the  most  accurat^^ 
writers  of  his  ^e.  Although  be  was  endowed  with  ti  vigo^ 
reus  understanding,  and  enriched  with  an  uncommo^y. 
extensive  knowledge,  his  predominant  power  was  mefnorj^^  - 
and  bis  favourite  study,  civil  and  literary  history,  in  ^he. 
last-mentioned  branch  he  hadf  perhaps,  no  superior,;  uid 
perhaps  too,  not  many  among  the  very  professed  biblfqT 
graphers  could  rival  him  in  the  science  of  .bq(>kB,|,ifHpiqfs, 
and  literary  anecdotes.  *    ,  ..  .j     j,,.,.! 

ROBERTSON  (Thomas],  aii  eminent  gt:anunari4n„sntsi„ 
VGcording ,  to  B^e,  "  &oracensi3  urbis  alwmwi^"  which,; 
may  mean  that  he  was  et/ucafed  at  Xork ;  buf.W'o^d  sayfW.i 
he  was  bom  at  or  near  \Vake6eld  in  th^t  couiity. .  JJe.^s^ 
originally  of  (Queen's  cpllege,  Oxford,  ,ljy,t. aft^rw^,ds  )^h 
semi-commoner  of  Magdalen,  aijd  sugqeerfed  th^/aBi^oitSit 
John  Stanbridige  as  mastei:,  of  the  .scho'4fldjo((i(flg,^9,fhRt 
college.  ,  H^  took  his  degree,  of  ^■^.,  ioiA^f,  \pf\^,,w^ 
.  elected  a  fellow  .of  I^agdaieq.  ,  In  J^3Sb^^;^  fgliated  tfK' 
the  prebepd  of  WyliQD-WesUjall.ip  ih«  c^ttwdr^l  of.  (^ifl-.. 
coin;  in  the  year  following  to  that  pf  Sleford,  and  in,  l,j^34. 
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tib  tllBt  of  GreUiOD',  in  tfaesame  cfaurab.  It  seems  probaln^,. 
but  Wood  does  iiot  mention  it  as  certajn,  that  he  tpuk  his 
d^ree  ofB.  D.  in  1539,  at  which  time  he  says,  Robercsoa 
was  eBteemetl-tbe'"jilox  e(  decus  OxoHite,"  and  was  .trea- 
surer of  tJi9  chbrch  of  Salisbury.  He  held  also  the  arcb- 
deacoiiry  of  Leicester 'and  vicarage  of  Wakefieici,  h>  which 
Browne  Wiltis  adds  the  rectory  of  St.  Laud's,  At  Sberritog- 
tonj  'BucI(|S.      "     '  ■  ,    . 

in  1549  be  was  associated' with  other  diviaes,  ordered  bj 
Edvi^ard  Vlth's  council  tofono  ihe  new  litufgy  or  common 
prayer;;  aifd  thus  far,  as. Dodd  reiiKvrlis,  he  complted  nitb 
the  reformers;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  be  ai^vanced 
tniich  furibi^r.'  In  qtieen  Mary's' reign,  1557,  he  was 
made  dean  of  Durham,  aod.  refused  a  bishopric.  Tbia 
dignity  be  might  have  retained  wbcn  Elizabeth  came  to 
the  throne,  or  have  obtained  an  equiraleiit;  but  he  refuseif 
to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Kotbing  moi'e  is  known, 
with  certainty  of  bis  history,,  unless  that  be  clied  ahoiit. 
1560.  Ambng  the  records  collected  a't  the  end  of  Buniet'a 
Histm-y  of  the  Heformatioiv  *>'Ci  °^  ttobertson's,  ''  Resolu- 
tions Qt  lome  questions  cfriicerniog  the  Sacraments,  *  and 
"  ResoltltionS  ot  Questions  relating  to  Bishops  and  Priests." 
Hb  grammatical  tracts^  entitled  "^nnotaLibnes  in  Lib. 
Culielmi  Lilii  de  Lat  NDiii:~generfbus,"  &c..  were  printed 
tt^tber  at  Basil,  1932,  4to.  Bis  reputation  as  a  corrfct 
grammarian  atid' successful  teikcber  was  very  great.  Strype 
■ays,  that  after  refusing  the  oath  of  sqpremacy,  he  began 
to  propagatb  his  opinions  a^intttbe  reformatioh,  and  was 
overlooked';  but  Willis  thinks  be  was  taken  into  custody.' 

BOBERXSON  (WiLLWM),  a  very  learned  divine,  was 
bwn  in  Dublin,  Oct.  16,  1703.  His  father  was  a  native 
9f  Scotland,  who  carried  ou  the  tiuen-manufacture  there; 
«Dd  bis  mother,  Diana  Allen,  was  of  a  very  reputable  fa. 
loily  in  the  blihopric'of  Durham,  and  married  to  his  father 
in  England.  From  hischildliood  he  was  of  a  very  tender 
and  delicate  constitution,  with  great  weakness  in  his  eyes 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  at  which  period  he  wa« 
Sent  to  school.  '  He  had  bis  grainmar-education  lender  the 
eelebrated  Dr.  Frdhcis  tlutcheson,  who  then  taught  in 
DubKu,  but  was  afterwards  professor  of  phibisopby  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow;  He  went  from  Dr.  Hutcbcsou  to 
that  university  iu  1732,  where  be  remained  till  1725,. ki4 

■  Atb.  Ox.  Toi.  1.  new  editiai>.^Dpdd'i  Cb.  HllL 
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took  tbe  degree  of  M.  A.  He  bad  7or  bit  tutor  Mr.' Mm 
Lowdon,  professor  of  philosophy;  aod  tttended  tbe  lec^ 
tbres  of  Mr.  Ross^  professor  of  homsnity;  of  Mr.  Dunlop^ 
profeswr  of  Greek ;  of  Mr.  Monhland,  prolnHsor  of  the 
Oriental  languages ;  of  Mr. 'Simpson,  professor  of  tnttbe- 
matics ;  and  of  Dr.  John  Simpwn,  professor  of  divinity; 
lo  the  latt-mentioned  year,  s  dispute  was  retired,  wbicli 
had  been  often  agiuted  before,  between  Mr.  John  Stev 
ling  tbe  principal,  and  tbe  ttndents,  about  a  rigfat  to  cbnse 
Arectofi  whose  office  and  power  is  loniewhat  like  tbet  of 
tlie  Vit^e-cbaoceHor  of  Oxford  or  tlamhridge.  '  Klf^  Robert- 
ion  took  part  with  bis  fellow-students^  and  wu  appointe<l 
by  them,' together  with  William  Cnnpbell',  esq,  son  *«^ 
CsDipbell  of  Mainore,  whose  family  has  sinee 'mtcceeded 
^o  the  estates  and  titles  of  Argyle,  to  wait  Itpoft  the  prin-' 
liipal  with  a  petition  signed  by  more  than  thre^core  miu 
triculated  stndents,  praying  thatiie  would,  on  the  lit  day 
-of  March,  according  to  tbe  statatesj  nimtn'dn  'an  iMiiver^ 
tity-meeting  for  the  election  of  a  rector ;  which  pelMed 
he  tej^ted'witb  contempt.  Onthis  Mr.  Cartipbell,'  in  hii 
ywn  name  and  in  the  uame  ef  all  the  petitioners,  protested 
^inst  the  principal's  refusal,  and  all  the'  pedtioncrs  went 
t6  thehoilse  of  Hugh  Montgomery,  esq.  tbe  enliwftll  rec* 
Cor,  where  Mr.  Robertson  read  aloud  the  protest  against 
Bim  and  his  authority.  Mr.  Robertson,  by  these  phweed^ 
ings,  became  the  immediate  and  indeed  tbe  only  object  -^S 
prosecution.  Re  was  cited  before  the  faculty,  i.  e.-tb^ 
principal  and  the  professors  of  the  university,  of  whom  th« 

£rincipal  was  sUre  of  a  iJiajority,  and,  after  a  trial  whiclk 
sted  several  days,  had  the  sentence  of  expulsion  pro- 
nounced against  bim  ;  of  which  sentence'  be  demanded  at 
copy,  and  was  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  justice  of  bic 
cause,  and  tbe  propriety  of  hi^  proceedings,  that  b^ 
openly  and  strenuously  acknowledged  and  adhered  to  what 
fie  had  done.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Lowdon,  his  tutor,  and  Mr. 
Dunlop,  professor  of  Greek,  wrote  letters  to  Mr.  Robert-- 
~  son's  father,  acquainting  him  of  what  had  happened,  and 
assnrmg  him  that  his  son  had  been  expelled,  not  for  any 
crime  or  immorality,  but  for  appearing  very  zealotH  irt  a 
dispute  about  a  matter  of  right  between  tbe  principal  and 
the  students.  These  letters  Mr,  Robertson  sent  inclosed 
inone  fKom  himself,  relating  his  proceedings  and  ssfferinga 
in  the  cause  .of  what  he  thought  justice  and  right.  Upon 
this  bis  fathjec  desixed  him  to  t^Jw  evexy  step  he.. night 
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ikyk  ffopiti  to  auwtKnd da^intain  hia  own  *Ad .feU'  feUinr* 
pttMleBUclAims(  aud  accordiogly  Mr,  Rebertfeon  went  spM 
t^AQ^Oli  ao^  pieseBted  a  oiernqrial  M  John  diike.  oC  Ar|gyLe% 
MUtaioia^rtte  clatBM  of  the  studeaM  of  tho  uoivefsuy  of 
.i^MgdUs-tb^E' procecdifij^t  in  the  TiDdicatioD  of.th^i^ 
Wid:hifrOwn  fMrticu)ar  suGEeriii^  id  the  cause.  The  duke 
itesewed  ikiU  -yfity  ^racitmsly^  imt  said,  tluU:'<'he  wak  littla 
Mqautit^  viitk  tluBgs  of  this  son ;"  u>d  advised  hiin  "-  to 
•pfiy  to  bifObrother  Archibald:  earl  of  Ilay,  who  was  better 
y«^ed  iniBDofa'inaudTs  than  he-'*  '  He  then  waited  on  lord 
ha$\  wbot'-upotr reading  the  rapRientAtioD  «f  the  oase, 
i«id  "  b6  wouM  eonsidar  tfC  it."  And^  upon  coondsratioA 
«!f'it,  he'was  so  affected,  that he^  applied  to  the  king  for  a 
<0fnMs9ion  tO'ivinb  the  aniversilyof  Glaigow,  with  fnU 
power  tO'e^tMine  itOo  and'rectify  all  abases  therein.  In 
iba  auDnner  Df'lTDC,  tbe«arL  of  Hay  with  die  other  Tisiterk 
nsfMired  4cl  Glaagow,  and, -upon  a  full  esaminatitHi  into 
ttec-Metend  iDJiine»:and  abUacfl  cotnplained  of,  they'  re*- 
•toited'tb  the 'MndeBtS'  the  right  of  electiag  their  reotoi?; 
ceooveFAd  the'rigbc  of  the  »ntve»ity  to  seadtwogentlti* 
■nn,  upoa-pLentifiil  exhihitaoBo,  to  Baliol  college  in  Oip- 
fbrd|-t»Aoffibe«xp^ionof  Mr.SobcrtMn,  a«d  ordered 
that  pafftitiulBvly'  to  iie  rcedrded  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
donliaiuisQ:;  anunlled  -the  dectiotk  «f  the  rector  who  bad 
been  Hatned  by  die  principal  j  and  astembled  the  stodentd, 
iffao  immediately  cboie  the  master  of  Rosa,  ion  of  lord 
-jfto^  tO'be'tlmr  reetor,  &c.  These  things  so  affected. Mr. 
Attcrltttgr -that  lie  died  soon  alter;  but  the  university  re- 
eved,' and  has  sinoe  continued  in  a  most  flouncing  con- 
ditien<- 

-■•  Lord  Hay  bad  introduced  Mr.  Robertnn  to  bisbop 
Hoedly,  \irba-  meiitioned  him  to  erchbisliop  Wakej  and  he 
^ms  eRtmtained'  with  nuch  civility  by  those  great  prelates. 
i&fl  he  vn»  then  Wo  yonng  -  to  be  admitted  into  orders,  he 
employed  his  timeiin  London  is  Tisitifig  the  public  libra- 
ries, attending  lectures,  aad  improving  liimaelf  as  oppor* 
tluitties  offered.  He  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to 
lord-cbancdlor  King,  by  a  very  kind  letter  from  Dr.  Hort, 
bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  was  often  with  his  lordship.  In 
J7a7  Dr.  Joh»  Hoa(Uy,  brother  to  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
was  ooibiitated  to  the  united  bishoprics  of  Ferns  and  Leigh- 
lio  in  Irdand.  Mr.  Robertson  was  introduced  to  him  by  his 
ibrotiiei'i  and,' from  aiove  pf  thentfa/e  jo/um,  was  ^desirous 
t«  fo  UiiAec  with  hho.    Mr.  Robertsou  Uten  iafonned  the 
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archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  his  deiign ;  asd  hii  Gntse 
fitve  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  Dr.  Goodwin, 
mrchbiahop  of  Cashel,  who  received  ilim  in  a  moat  fri0tid)y 
'mftnoer,  but  died  soon  after  '  The  flr«t  person  wbMi  Dr. 
Jloadly  ordainedi  after  he  fras  conMcrated  bishop  offenUf 
was  Mr.  Robertson,  «hose  letters  of  deacon's  ordtffi  b«M 
-date  January  14,  1727;  tit>d  in  Febraary'tbe  bi»liop  fteari- 
nated  him  to  the  cure  of  Tnlhxt  in  the  voiinty  of  Cariow: 
and  here  be  continued  till  be  was  of  age  saflltcient  to  W 
ordained  a  priest,  which  'was'  done  Norember  10,  1709; 
and  the  next  day  he  was  presented  by  lord  Carterelv  l^n 
lord-ileutenam  of  Irelnd, '  to  the  rectory  of  RaviHy  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  and  to  the  re^jtory  of  Kilraf<e)o  in  the 
iiounty  of  Widow;  and  soon  after' was 'collated  to  the 
•ticBrages  of  the  said  parishes  by  tbt  biitiop  of  ferns. 
These  were  the  only  preferments  be  had  till  I'TSS,  when 
Drj  9ynge,  bishop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to'tbfi  vicftngtfs 
-of  Ratbmore  and  Straboe,  and  the  perpetual  cune  of 'R^l, 
aJl  in  the  county  of  Oarloflr.  These  together  produced  dn 
income  of  about  200^.  a^year,  '  But,  as  almoK  the  wheie 
lands  of  these  parishes  were  employed'  in  pastute,*  tie 
'tithes  would  have  amoonted'to  more^tban'  twice  thMsuialf 
the  herbage  had  been  paid  for  blaok  cattle,  wbioh  wm  cev- 
tainly  due  by  law.  Several  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  bad, 
before  him,  sued  for  this  herbage  in  the  Court  of -EsctM< 
quer,  and  obtained  decrees 'in  their  favour.  Mr.  Robert- 
son, encouraged  by  the  exhortations  and  examples  of  Us 
bretbrei),  commenced  some  suits  in  the  Excheqaer  fortUs 
herbage,  and  succeeded  in  every  One  of  them.  But  wiMh 
he  had,  by  tbis  means,  doubled  tbe  value  of  his  benCificet^ 
theilouse  of  Combioiis  in  Ireland  passed  several  severe're- 
floluiions  against  tbe  clergy  who  had  sued,  or  woii4iLsue,  for 
this  "new  demand,"  as  ttiey  called  it,  which  encouraged  tbe 
graziers  to  oppose  it  90  obstinately  astoput  &^-period  to  that 
~  demund.  This  proceediiigof  the  Commons  provoked  Dean 
Swift  to  wtite  "  The  Legion-Club."  Mr.  Rfihertwti  aOtW 
after  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "A  Scheme:for  utterly 
Abolixhiag  the  present  heavy  and-  vexatious  Tax  of  Tithe ;" 
tbe  purport  of  which  was,  to  pay  the  clergy  end  impro- 
priators a.  tax  upon  tbe  land  in  lieu  of  ail  tithes.  This 
went  through  several  editions :  but  nothing  farther  was 
done  in  it. 

In  1739,  lord  Catbcart  (though  Mr.  Robertson's  person 
was  quite  unknown  to  him]  sent  him*  bycaptaio  Fretfcot^ 
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«,  ¥61^  bind  message,  wttb  a  proper  qualificaiion  under  Mi 
'.fauidand  seal,  to  be  his  chaplain. 

.•..Mjt-Bflhemoa  bad,  in  1728,  married  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter,of 'major  William  Baxter,  who,  in  his  younger  years, 
bad  baen  antoKc^^'  io  Ireland  in  the  armies  of  king  Charles 
JI..att4  James  II.;  but  was  cashiered  by  the  earlofTyr- 
cwoDel,  Jatnea's  iord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  as  a  pemon  not 
ts  be  depended  upon  in  carrying  on  his  and- his  master's 
clestgns.  'Captain  Baxter  upon  this  repaired  to  Lpndon, 
and  complained  of  it  to  tbe  duke  of  Ormoocl.  His  father 
was  ati  that  time-steward  to  tbe  duke's  estate.  His  grace, 
.who  was  then  joined  with  other  English  noblemen  in  acor- 
respondeace  with  tbe  prince  of  Orange,  recommeaded 
bim  to  that  prince,  who  immediately  gave  him  a  company 
in  hia  owu  forces.  In  this  station  he  returned  to  England 
with  tbe  prince  at  tbe  revolution,  and  acted  his  part  vigor> 
ouVIy  in  bringing  about  that  great  event.  While  tbe  cap- 
tain was  in  Holland,  he  wrote  that  remarkable  letter  to  Dr. 
.Burnet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  is  inserted 
io  tbe  bishop's  life  at  the  end  of  the  "  History  of  his  own 
Tjntef."  By  this  lady,  who  was  extremely  beautiful  io 
.b^  person,,  but  much  more  so  in  ber  mind,  Mr.  Robertson 
Jwd  one  and  twenty  children.  There  is  a  little  poem  writ- 
.ts*.  by  bim  eight  years  after  their  marriage,  and  inscribed 
;to  hei^  upon  her  needle-work,  inserted  in  the  Gent.  IVfag. 
1736.-  In  1743,  Mr.  Robertson  obtained  the  bishop's  leave 
to  noofinate  a  curate  at  Ravilly,  and  to  reside  for.  some 
time  in  Dublin,  for  the  education  of  bis  children,  ll^re 
be  waa  >  imoaediBtely  invited  to  the  cure  of  St.  I^uj^e's 
pqris'tvaud  in  this  be  continued  five  years,  and  then 
Feturoed  to  Ravilly  in  1748,  tbe  town  air  not  agreeing 
with  hiiD.  While  he  was  in  the  cure  of  St.  Luke's,  he, 
tttgether  with  Mr.  Kane  Percival,  then  curate  of  St.  Mi- 
cbau's^  fwmed  a  scheme  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  support 
«f<w)doiva  and  children  of  clergymen  of  the  diocese  of 
jDid>tiiiT  which  bath  since  produced  very  bappy  effects, 
via  1738  be  lost  his  wife.  In  1759  Dr.  Richard  Robinson 
VBS  translated  from  tbe  see  of  Killala  to  that  of  Ferns; 
aadfiin  bis  visitation  that  year,  he  took  Mr.  Robertson 
■  aside,  and  told  him,  that  the  primate.  Dr.  Stone-(wbu  had 
been  bisbop  of  Ferns,  and  bad  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Robertson],  had  recommended  him  to  bis  care 
end  protection,  and  that  he  might  therefore  expect  every 
thing  ID  bis  power.    Accordingly,  tbe  firct  benefice  that 
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became  Tacant  in  his  lordship's  presentation  was  offered  M 
him,  and  he  thankfully  accepted  it.  But,  before  be  canM 
be  collated  to  it,  he  had  the  "  Free  and  Candid  Dixquiai- 
tioTtd"  pnt  into  his  bauds,  which  he  had  never  seen  before. 
This  inspired  him  with  such  doubts  as  made  him  defer  hii 
attendance  on  the  good  bishop.  His  lordship  wrote  to 
hitn  again  to  coiue  immedintely  for  institution.  Upon  this, 
JAr.  Robertson  wrote  him  the  letter  which  is  at  the  end  of 
K  little  book  that  he  published  some  years  after,  entitle<f, 
**  An  Attempt  to  explain  the  words  of  Reason,  Subsfbocer, 
l*erBOD,  Creeds,  Orthodoxy,  Catholic  Church,  Subscrip- 
tion, and  Index  Expurgatorins ;"  in  which  letter  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson returned  his  lordship  the  most  grateful  thanks  for 
bis  kiiidbCBS,  but  informed  him  that  he  could  not  eompljr 
vitb  the  terms  required  by  law  to  qualify  him  for  such  pi%^ 
ferment.  However,  Mr.  Robertson  continued  at  Ravilljr 
performing  his  duty ;  only,  thenceforward,  he  omitted  the 
Athanasian  creed,  &c.  This  gave  offence;  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  it  the  honestest  course  to  resign  all  biS  bene- 
ifices  together,  which  he  did  in  1764;  and,  in  1766,  he 
J3ubtished  his  book  by'way  of  apology  to  his  friends  fer 
what  he  had  done;  and  soon  after  left  Irelapd,  andre- 
turned  to  London.  In  1767,  Mr.  Robertson  presented  one 
of  his  books  to  his  old  jllmd  Mater  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  received  in  retam  a  most  obliging  letter,  with 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  \i6&  the  mastership  of  the  free- 
grammar  school  at  Wolverhampton  in  Staffordshire  becom- 
ing vacant,  the  company  of  Merchant-Taitors,  the  patrons, 
'unanimously  conferred  it  on  him.  In  1772  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  committee  to  carry  on  the  business  of  thfa 
•ociety  of  clergymen,  &c.  in  framing  and  presenting  iht 
ftmous  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
'praying  to  he  relieved  from  the  obligation  bt  subscribing 
assent  and  consetit  to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  and  all  i.na 
every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of  common-prayei*. 
After  this  he  lived  several  years  at  Wolverhampton,  per- 
forming the  duties  of  his  office,  in  the  greatest  hamiony 
vith  all  sorts  of  people  there ;  and  died,  of  the  gout  in 
bis  stomach,  at  Wolverhampton,  May  20, 17S5,  in  the  7dttt 
year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
new  clurch  there.'  ■  .  .      ,i 

ROBERTSON  (WaLiAM),  D.  D.  one  of  the  mbst  illurf- 
kious  names  in  modern  literature,  and  one  of  the  molt 

)  Lib  from  ptMcrUli  fiuiinhed  b;  hiouelf  in  Gent,  Utg,  hr  \19i. 
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eminent  of  modern  historiaos,  was  born  in  172 1,  at  Borth- 
wick,  in  the  county  of  Mid-LothiiUi,,  wher,e  bis  fatber  w» 
then  minister;  and  received  the  fin(  rudiments  gf  his  edu7 
cation  at  tbe  school  of  Daikeitb.  In  1733,  when  hia  fatbef 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  on  being  appointed  minister  of  tb^ 
old  Gray-friary'  cburc|i,  be  placed  bis  son  at-tiie  university, 
w^ier^  bi^  industry  and  application  -appear  to  bare  been  of 
that  extraoi^djnary  and  spontaneous  kind,  .which  bespeaka 
a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and,  is  a  pledge  of  &itar;^  eniineoce^ 
From  a  very  e^ly  period  of  life  b^:  employed  every  meana 
to  overcome  the  peculiarities  of  a  provincial ;  idiomj  and 
accustom  his  pen.  to  tb^  graces  of  the  beft  English  styt^ 
For  this  purpose  be  frequently,  exercised  himself  in  the 
practice  of  trajfslatiob,  and  was  about  to  have  prepared  (of 
the  press  ^  venio!>  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  when  be  was  aor 
Ucipated  by  an  ^  anonymous  publication  at  Glasgow.  Nor 
did  he  bestow,  less  pains  on  acquiring  a  fluent  and  correct 
floquence,  associating  for  that  purpose  with  sopae  feliowt 
etuJents  and  others,  who  assembled  periodically  for  extemr 
pore  discussion  ajid  debate.  .Thus  in  all  bis  early  pui^uit^ 
Oe  debated  knowingly,  or  wa$  insensibly  directed  into  tIios« 
paMis  which  led  to  the  high  fame  be  afterwards  enjoyed.  : 
His  studies  at  the  univeisity  being  finished,  he  was  lir 
cc:nE|ed  to  preach  in  1741,.  and  ia  174S  Was  presented  t» 
the  living  of  Cladsqiuir,  in  £ast  Lothian,  by  JohR,  secoa4 
^lof  UopetoQ.  This  preferment,  although  the  whola 
emoluments  did  not  exceed  lOOl.  a  year,  was  singularly 
opportune,  -as  his  father  and  mother  died  about  this  time, 
leaving  a  faoiily  ofsix  daughters  and  a  younger  son  unpro* 
Tided  for,  whom  our  author  removed  to  Gladsmuir,  aai) 
OiaiiHained  with  decency  and  frugality,  u^itil  they  were 
settled  in  the  world. — During  the  rebellion  in  1?45,  whei^ 
the  capital  of  Scotland  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  tb^ 
kands  of  the  rebels,  the  state  of  public  aSairs  appeared  s« 
priMcal  thitt  be  thought  himself  justified  in  laying  aside  fbf 
a  tiijae  the  pacific  babits  of  lus  profession,  and  in  quittipg 
bis  pfurocbial  residence  at  Gladsmuir,  to  join  the  volunteer^ 
of  JCdipl^urgb ;  and,  when  at  last  it  was  determined  th^ 
t^  city  should  be  surreudered,  he  was  one  of  the  sqiajf 
band  who  repaifed  to  Haddington,,  and.  offered  their  s^r* 
vices  to  the  commaxider-in-cbief  of  bis  majesty's. foKe*. 
tie  returned,  however,  as  soob  as  peace  was  restored*  to 
Gladtimuir,  aod  in  1.751  married  his  cousin,  miss  TjAarj 
Keshit,  daughter  of  the  Rey.  Mr,  Nesbi^  o  e  of  tb«  »ir 
nisters  of  E^unburgb. 
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He  nowapplied  himself  to  his  pastorrf  duties,  wbich  ba 
discharged  with  a  punctuality  that  procured  him  the  vene- 
ration and  attacliment  of  his  parishioners,  and  as  his  e)6- 
qnenee  in  the  pulpit  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
neighbouring  clergy,  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  that  influence  in  the  church  wfaidi  He 
afterward!   aitained.     In   1755  he  published  "ASennon 

I  (reached  before  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  know- 
edge,"  which  has  been  deservedly  admired,  and  encon, 
raged  by  a  sale  of  five  editions,  besides  a  trauslation  i^to 
German.  He  had  some  ttme  before  this  made  his  appeaV- 
at)ce  (n  the  General  Assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  . 
and  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  their  proceedings.  In  1T57, 
'  he  distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Mr.  John  Home, 
minister'of  Athelstonefbrd,  who  had  written  the  tragedy  qf 
*'  Douglas."  This  was  considered  as  so  bold  a  departure 
from  the  austerity  expected  in  a  presbyterian  divine,  that 
the  author,  and  some  of  bis  brethren,  who  hid-  witnessed 
the  play  in  the  theatre,  were  prosecuted  in  the  ecclesi^ti- 
_  Cat  court  On  this  occasion  Br.  Robertson  contributed 
tnuch,  by  his  eloquence,  to  the  lAildness  of  the  sentence 
in  which  the  prosecution  terminated  ;  and  bis  conduct  wiis 
no  inconsiderable  proof  of  his  general  candour,  as  behad 
Ibever  bimself  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  ptay-bousef 
avmdihg'such  an  indulgence  as  inconsistent  with  the  scru" 
ptitous  'circumspectioil  which  he  iqaintained  in  his  prifatq 
character.  ■' 

.  In  the  mean  time,  bis  leisure  boars  had  been  so  well 
employed  that,  in  iTSSj  be  'went  to  London  to  concert 
measures  for  the  pubiicatibn  of  hts  first  celebrated  WcArki 
"The  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Irignsof  qneen  Sfery 
and  king  James  VI.  till  his  Accession  to  the  crown  of'EAg- 
laiid  ;  with  areview  of  the  Scottish  history  previous  tef  that 
period;  and  an  Appendix,  conuining  original  papers,"  a 
vols.  4to.  The  plan  of  this  Work  is  said  to  have  hei^n  form- 
ed soon  after  his  settlement  at  Gladsmuif.  It  was  accofd-- 
ingly  published  on  the  isc  of  February,'  1759,'  and  so  eager 
and  extensive  was  the'  s^le,  that  before  the  enil  of  that 
*  month,  .be  was  desired  by  his  bookseller  to  prepare  for  4 
Beeoud  edition.  "  It  was  regarded,"  says  bis  biographer, 
"as  an  'attempt  towards  a  species  of  coihpositiori  that'bisd 
been  cultivated  with  very  little  success  in  this  island  ;'  and 
accordingly  it  entitles  the  author,  normSrely  to  the-prais? 
ivfiidi  would  6bw  be  due  to  aii -historian  of  equal  etonnencei 
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^ut  to  a  high  rank  among  those  original  and  leading  intnd^ 
that  form  and  guide  the  uste  of  a  nation."  Contemporary 
publications  abounded  in  its  praises,  but  it  would  be  snper- 
flUous  to  collect . opinions  in  favour  of  a  work  familiarized 
to  the  public  by  so  uiany  editions.  Among  the  mostjudi- 
oidns  of  ihe  literati  of  that  period  who  were  the  first  to  per- 
ceive,and  predict  the  reputation  our  author  was  about  to 
establish,  werp,  hon.  Horace  Walpole*,  bishop  Warbar- 
ton,  lord  Royston,  the  late  sir  Gilbert  £tliot,  Dr.  Birch, 
Dr.  Douglas,  late  bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Jahn'Blair,  late 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Hume.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  add,  that  fourteen  editions  of  this  work  were  pub-> 
-li«hed;in  the  Author's  Iife.-time. 

While  the  "  History  of  Scotland"  was  in  the  press,  Dr. 
Robertson  removed,  with  his  family,  from  Gladsmuir  to 
Edinburgh,  in  consequence  of  a  presentation  which  he  bad 
raceiVed  to  one  of  the  churches  of  that  city.  His  prefer- 
.inentA  now.oiuUiplied  rapidly,  In  1759,  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  of  Stirling  castle;  io  1761,  one  of  his  majesty't 
chapioins  in  ordinary  for  Scotland ;  and  in  1762  he  was 
ch9sen  principal,  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Two 
f.ears  afcervr^mj,  the  office  of  king's  historiographer  for 
/ScqM^  (lyith.a  sfJacy  of  200/.  a  year)  was  revived  in  bi« 
^four. .  About  ,fhi^  time,  likewise,  it  appears  that  he  was 
.  solicitedL  tci  be^Qfie  a  Qc^bei  of  the  church  of  England, 
by  fiends  wiw.  considered  that  establishment  as  more  likely 
to. reward  his  merit  than  the  highest  emoluments  his  own 
church  couid  afford.  He  resisted  this  temptation,  howeveri 
with  a  decision  which  prevented  its  being  farther  urged^ 
although  it  appears  at  the  same  time,  from  his  correspond* 
eoce,  that  he  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  accept  any 
situation  which  might  have  relieved  him  from  the  duties  of 
Jiis  pastoral  of&ce,  and  affurd  him  the  power  of  applying 
himself  wholly  to  his  studies,  H^s  refusal,  therefore,  as 
bis  biographer  justly  observes,  "  became  the  consistency 
and  dignity  of  hist  character;"  and  it  la  greatly  tojiis  honour, 
that  whatever  offices  or  wealth  he  acquired  diroughout  lif^ 
^ere  th^  fair  reward  of  his  own  exertions. 

*  On  thi>  Da[qe,  ^e  msy  remark,  th^  rariada  piiiK^i  in  thii  oiemqi)^ 

la  tRE  langaige   ef  Dr.    KoberUon'i  with  the  irntimenl*  h<   eipra<*ei  on 

Jkk^TaplMC.tbat  "The  VBtoe  or  praise,  tba  aaiDfl  lobject  ia   hia  pmthanaal 

•faatever  be  the  abilitiei  of  bim  wM  publJcaiioa."     Walpola,    indeed,    mi 

hc«to«i  tl,  if^fiiMidt  on  the  opinion  va  perhaps  the  moat  iniincere  min  of  hi) 

•Mcitain  <4  b'a  eandonr  and  flncerily  ;  a|B,  ai  will  be  brtbsr  noticed  in  Dai 

<llWli(iM  which   Iv  will  ba  difflc^lt  to  account  of  hin. 
liilow  Mr,  Wslpalr.  afuT  campanni: 
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He  wu,  bowerer,  about  tbU  tine,  denroiu  of  proGdnf 
by,  tbe  indulgence  the  public  bad  sbewn  bim,  and  consulted 
bis  friends  lelative  to  tbe  cboice  of  uiotber  historical  subr 
ject,  A  history  of  England  was  atrongly  recommended^ 
^d  encouragement  promised  from  tbe  moat  exalted  source 
of  hDnour4  His  majesty  was  pleased  to  express  a  wish  t^ 
•ee  a  history  of  England  from  bis  pen,  and,  the  earl  of  But$ 
promised  bim  every  assistance  that  could  be  derived  froiq 
tbe  records  in  possession  of  goveniDient,  and  held  out  th« 
BioEt  flattering  views  of  encouragement  in  other  respecta. 
At  first  Di[.  Hobertson  was  averse  to  this  scheme,  as  inter- 
fering with^he  plan  of  Hume,  with  whom,  notwithstanding 
tbe  contrariety  of  their  sentiments,  both  in  religion  an^ 
politics,  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship ;  but  afterwards, 
when  the  royal  patronage  was  so  liberally  tendered,  appeatk 
to  have  inclined  to  the  undertaking.  This  perhaps  cannot 
\fe  better  expressed  than  in  his  own  words.  "  The  case,  J 
now  think.  Is  entirely  changed.  His  (Hume'G)  history  wilj 
pave  been  published  several  yearf  before  any  work  of  min« 
fui  the  same  subject  can  appear :  its  first  run  will  not  b« 
inarred  by  any  jostling  with  me,  and  it  will  have  taken  that 
atation  in  the  literary  system  which  belongs  to  it  Xiug 
objection,  tberefo^e,  which  I  thought,  and  still  thiok^  .99 
^weighty  at  that  time*  makes  no  impression  on  me  at  prei- 
lent,  and  I  can  now  justify  my  undertaking  tb,e  £j<glJB|{i 
liistory,  to  myself,  to  the  world,  and  to  him.  Besides^  QUr 
ibanoer  of  viewing  tbe  same  subject  is  su  different  or  per 
culiar,  that  (as  was  the  case  in  our  last  books)  both  pi&y 
maintain  their  own  rank, -have  tlieir  own  partizang,  and 
possess  their  owu  merit,  without  hurting  each  other." 
.  What  "  staition  in  the  literary  system"  Hume's  histoiy 
inigbt  have  occupied,  if  Dr.  Robertson  bad  executed  bif 
intention,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  It  ja  certaio^ 
bowever,  that  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  no  wor]^ 
baa  appeared  which  cfm  be  at  all  compared  to  Hume's,  19 
respect  to  popularity,  or  rather  that  commanding  inftueqct 
which  a  work  of  established  reputation  atta^os,  t>otwitbr 
standing  any  defects  wbicb  criticism  or  superior  oppprtunir 
ties  of  knowledge  may  point  out.  The  contest  between 
two  aucb  writers  wontd  have  been  a  noble  object  of  curio* 
yity ;  and.  to  have  been  so  near  it,  as  the  world  ouce  wa% 
may  yet  be  felt  as  a  severe  disappointment 
.  After  more  deliberation,  however.  Dr.  Hobertson  deter- 
Diioed  to  relinquish  this  scheme,  and  to  undertake  tfw 
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<*  History  of  Charles  V."  which,  indeed,  he  had  begun 
^efarethe  other  pUh  was  so  strongly,  recommended,  His 
■character  as  a.  historian  ilow  stood  so  higlf  ^at  this  new 
production  was  expected  with  the  utmuu  impati«nce,  nor 
was  that  expectation  disappointed.  The  prelimimtry  dis- 
sertation, under  the  unassuming  title  of  an  "  Introductioa 
to  the  History  of  Charles  V,"  is  particularly  valuable  as  an 
introduction  to  the  history  '<^  modef  n  Europe,  and  soggests 
in  every  page  matter  of  speculation  to  the  politician  and 
the  philosopher.  The  whole  appeared  under  the  title  of 
*'  Th«  History  of  die  reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  with 
a  View  of  the  Progress  of  Society  in  Europe,  from  tbe 
aubversion  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  tbe  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,"   1769,  3  vols.  4to. 

After  an  interval  of  eight  years,  Dr.  Robertson  produced 
bis  **  History  of  America,"  1777,  2  vols.  4to,  in  undertalt- 
4ng  which  his  original  intention  was  only  to  Complete  Iris 
account  of  the  great  events  connected  with,  the  reign  of 
Cfaarles  V.;  but  perceiving,  as  he  advanced,  that  a  histOPy 
of  Aikerica,  con&ned  solely  to  the  operations  and  concerns  of 
<tfae  Spaniards,  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  s  very  general 
t.Dteiest,  he  resolved  to  include  in  bis  plan  tbe  transactions 
of  all  the  European  nations  in  the  New  Wo^ld.  The  origin 
and  progress  of  the  British  empire  there,  however,  he  des- 
tined for  tbe  subject  of  one  entire  volume,  but  aft^'wards 
abandoned,  or  rather  suspended  the  execution  of  this  pan 
of  his  design,  as  he  was  of  opinion  ^bat  during  a  civil  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  inquiries  and  spe- 
.calations  concerning  ancient  forms  of  policy  and  laws, 
-which'  no  longer  existed,  could  not  be  inter^ting.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  say  how  much  this  mirk: eolargad 
'bis  fame,  unless,  indeed,  which  is  no  hypetbole,  we  coa- 
Jdder  the  fame  arising  from  bis  former  works  as  incapaUe  of 
enlargement.  He  treated  a  subject  here^  -which  demanded 
«ll  his  abilitieE^  and  afforded  a  full  scope  for  his  gofnins,  awd 
he  proved  how  eminently  be  opuld  excel  in  splendid,  lO- 
nantic,  and  poetical  detineatiohs,  with  tbe  originals  if 
-whiob  he  eould  not  be  soppoeed  to  have  mach  interest 
This  work,  however,  laid  him  more  open  to  cenaiwe  than 
*ny  of  bis  former.  Tbe  wcnld  bad  become  more  critical, 
4knd  from  having  enjoyed  tbe  excellence  of  his  histories  ^f 
Scotland  and  of  Charles  V.  more -fastidious;  and  perhaps 
'^edread  of  his  acknowledged  name  had  in  some  degree 
.heen  abated- by  .time.    Besides,  it  was  iupouible  by  aoy 
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.  force  of  drgtunent  to  vindicate  th«  dispoiftion  b«  flbewi  t* 
(lalliaie  or  to  veil  the  enormities  of  the  Spaniards' in  tbeit- 
Anencan  tionqn^sts.  This  wbi  the  more  (inaccaant*l>)e  in 
an  autborwhoie  writing!  in  generai  are  axHt  friendly  to  the 
intereats  of  bnRMnity,  tind  who  in  hi«  previoos  reaearcliM 
•nd  uuftiiriea  after  infornation,  lay  under  no  extraonHnarj 
cbligAtions  to  the  Spanish  court.  Tbii  blemish  in  bis  his- 
tory was  soon  followed  by  a  Gditi|iliinent  which  shews  too 
evidently  tb«  Ji^t  in  which  it  nut  viewed  in  Spain.  He 
wea  elected  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  HisMry 
at  Madrid,  "  in  testimony  of  tfaeir  approbation  of  tbe  in- 
dastry  and  ciu<e  with  which  he  has  applied  to  tbe  study  of 
Spanish  history,  and  as  a  recompense  for  his  merit  in  hav- 
ing oontrib^ited  so  much  to  illustrate  and  spread  the  know- 
ledge of  it  in  foreign  countries."  Tbe  academy  at  tbe 
•atne  time-  appointed  one  of  its  members  to  translate  iht 
History  of  America  into  Spanish,  but  the  government  put  ft 
ttqp'to  the  undenakiiig. — It  may  here  be  introduced,  ibat 
as  these  volumes  did  nut  complete  Dr.  Robenson's  original 
design,  he  announced  in  bis  preface  his  intention  to  resume 
tbe  subject  at  a  future  period.  A  fragment  of  this  intended 
work,  entitled  "  Two  additional  chapters  of  the  History 
of  America,?'  4to,  was  published  after  his  death. 

In  consequence  of  the  hiterruptian  of  Dr.  Robertson's 
planst  which  was  produced  by  the  American  revolution,  he 
was  led  to  think  of  some  other  subject  which  might,  in  tbe 
mean  time,  give  employment  tp  his  studious' leisotv.  Many 
of  hia  friends  suggested  the  history  of  Great  Britain  froiii 
tbe  Revolution  to  tbe  accession  of  the  house  of  Hamvtfr ; 
and  be  appears  to  have  entertained  some  thoughts  oPae»- 
ceding  to  their  wishes.  Mr.  Gibbon,  witU  whom  he  was 
in  the^habit  of  intimate  correspondence,  recomni^ded  tb 
him  to  write  a  history  of  tbe  Protestants  in  France.  What 
answer  he  retnmed  to  this  is  not  known  ;  nor  hare-  rfe 

.'learned  what  the  circumstances  were  which  induced  bim  td 
lay  aside  hit  plan  with  respect  to  the  history  of  EnglanA 

'.For  seme  tine,  however,  he  seems  to  bave  relinquiAed 
all  tbongbts  of  writing  any  more  forth*  pubttdi.  -  Hiscil^ 
cumstanoes  were  now  independent,  be  was  app(>»aebiagiW  _ 
the  age  of  aixty,  with  a  eonstjtutiou  considerably  impaJFCNl 

*:  by -a  sedentary  life.  He  retired  from  (he  busineM  of  tb« 
General  Assembly  about  tbe  year  1 780 ;  and,  for  seVeii' 6r 
eigbt  years,  divided  the  hours  wbitb  be  eoold  spare  frota 
^is  profesaional  duties  between  tbe  luxury  of  XMiding  -uti 
the  conversation  of  bis  friends. 
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■  To  tbiu'litsrary  leiBBre^he  public  is  indebted  Torftvl- 
loable  perfbrmaBC^  of  .which  the  nurteriiiU  aeem  aiiDuC 
insensibly  to  bars  swelled  to  a  votam^^,  long  kfter  hia  moat 
Jntimattt  friends  imi^ned  that  he  had  renounced  all  tboughl* 
o£  the  pre».  T-he  "  Historical  Diiquisitioa  conoeriHiig 
Cfae.iinowledge  which  the  AncieBts  bad  of  Indiaj  .aDd  ithe 
FregfMa  fd  Trade  with  that  country  prior  to  the  discoveqr 
of.the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  1791,  4to,  took  its  liiey.aa 
be  hi mtelf' informs  ub,  from  the  peruul  of  majar  Rentiel's 
ecbceUent  memoir  for  illustrating  hia  map  of  Hiodostan.  ' 
This  suggested  to  bis  mind  the  idea  of  examiaiag,  more' 
fully  Jbau  he  had  done  in  his  History  of  America,  into  the 
knowledge  which  the  ancients  had  of  India :  and  of  oonp 
aidering  what  is.  certain,  what  is  obacure,  and  what  in  &- 
bulous  in  their  accounts  of  that  remote  country.  It  is  di<- 
vided  into  four  sections.  He  published  this  work  in  hia 
■ixiy-eigluh  year ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in 
«t)uut  twelve  months.  Although  less  amusing  to  common 
readers  than  bis  former  works,  and  tecome  less. interesting 
upon  the  whole,  >iu  consequence  of  tbe  discoveries  nnoe 
ttrougfat  to  light  in  Asia,  it  is  not  inferior  in  diligeuoe 
of  research,  aoaudacis  of  judgmBOt,  or  perspicuity  o£ 
method. 

With  this  publication  his  bistorical  labours  closed  — ^  la- 
hours  which,  for  extent  and  variety,  have  not  been  equalled 
by  any  writer  in  our  times.  All  the  essential  merits  of 
&  historian  were  his;  (ideUty,  the  skill  of  nairativc^^e 
fOnbinauon  of  philosophy  with  detail,  so  seldom  attempt- 
ed, «tid ;  generally  so  unsucceesfuUy  exeaated,  asd  the 
^wer  of  giving  an  uncomnson  interest  to  his  person^ea 
and  events,  in  the  mind  of  tbe.  reader.  His  styl^  has  been 
so.jastly  characterized  by  bis  biographer,  that  we  may, 
HJMieut  Jiesitation,  reootmneitd  it  as  a  decision  from  which 
M>'Wtil  Bot-be  easy  to  appeal.  ".  The  geseral  strain  at  his 
40m()ti|iuon,'!  says  professor  Stewart,  ."is  &>wing,  eqnal, 
and  aajeatic ;  harmonious  beyond  that  of  most  English 
trnt«fH,  yet  cai^m  deviating,  in  quest  of  barmony,  into 
iiM'evsion,  -fBdhtidaucy,  or  affecution.  If,  in  aqtsue  paa- 
■agces,  it.atmy..hi  thought  that  tbe  eliect  might  .have  been 
faeighttwtjd.ibysoinewfaat  posre  of  variety  in  the  sttaetuce 
•ad'  cadence  lof. Jiia  periods*  iti  nukt  be  reeolleated,  that 
this  qritician, I i wolves  an  encomium  on  the  beauty  of  his 
style-;  f»r  it  is  «nly  ivheu  the  ear  .is  hybitually  gratified, 
that  the  rb^ttun  of.  oompoaitioB  bccoines  an  object  sC  th> 
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Mftder*!  aktentioDl"  The  unte  jndMotn  critic'  IkatffH- 
mwked,  that,  ^'.perhspi,  on  the  Mtbolo^  it  wiU  be  'Mail 
that  of  ■!{  his  pcnibrmtoeei  Cbariet  V.  it  tbM  wbjclt  iniitet 
Ibe  vbHohi  roquisiter  6f  :go6d  writing  in  tlw-  greuatdek 
gree.  The  atyle  ia  more  haiunil  abd  floiriiig  thMi  tfafit-of  til* 
Hiitory  of  Scdtlknd:  wbUe^  u'tbe  sslnMntne,  idiomCtidA 
phntei  we  intradnceci  'With  «o  'tpitriRg  and  timid  K-iimt), 
diat'itNeuy  to  pereeite'tbtf  •Qthor'tatitfntiDnto  dorrec** 
b4m  watf  not -aentibly  dtotionhed.  Intbe^tMbrjr  of  Amo* 
lies,  altbougb  it'coniauiB  manji  pasngev.eqtMl,  if.  tmfai* 
perior,  toaDythiag  etie  in  kik  wmiivgii,"  the  coiBpiMttioti 
docs  not  aeem  to  me  to  be  ao  uhifomly  polished  as-  tbit  oV 
bis  fbnnev  works-;  aar>d6a^  it  aVways  pbtseas,  in  tbesaiBe 
d^ree,  the  recommendationt  of  .conciseocu  «nd  liiapli* 
ei^." 

■■  In  his  own  'Country,  Dr.  Robertson's  re{;iitation  wa<  eoa> 
siderably  enhanced  by  bis  conduct  as  a  leading  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  tbechurch  of  Scotland,  the  pro* 
C«cdingi  of  which  he  regulated,  indiffienlt  limes  and  trytng 
emergencies,  with  great  political  skill,  address,  and  elok 
quence,  for  nearly  thirty  years.  In  bis  pastoral  office  fac 
was  also  very  aasiduons,  preaching  once  every  Sunday  ukr*> 
til  a  short  time  before  his  death.  Of  his  sermons,  one 
only  bfts  b^en  printed  ;  bol  their  genenti  merit  may  be  un> 
derstood  from  the  character  given  by  bia  oolieagee,  the  late 
Dr.  Erskine :  "  They  were  so  plain,"  says  this  candid  and 
venerable  man,  *'  that  tbe  most  illiterate  might  easilynn.^ 
derstaod  them,  and  yet  so  correct  and  elegant  that  they 
eonld  not  incur  their  censnre  whose  taste  was .  more  re* 
fined.  For  several  years  before  bis  death,  be«eIdom  wreee 
his  sermons  fully,  or  exactly  committed  bis  older  sermon* 
to<memory;  though,  bad  I  not  learned  this  fromhimseEf,'  I 
riHHild  not  have  suspected  it;  sncb  was  the  variety  and  - 
fitness  of  bis  illustrations,  the  accuTacy  of  his  metbadt 
and  the  propriety  of  bis  style." — To  bis  other  meriu  may 
likewise  be  added,  tbe  diligence,  address,  and.  ability^ 
with  which  he  studied  and  promoted  the  interests  of  tbe 
uniTersity,  as  Principal,  which  will  be  longremenibered^Qi 
bw  honour.  In  all  hk  pnblio  characters  he  had  the  happy 
talent  of  gaining  influence  without  the  appearance  of  ef-* 
fart,  and  of  conciliating  idiflerences  without  departing  front 
consistency,  Or  endangering  friendship. '  AH  his  pursuits 
Were'  thoss  of  a  gneat,  "b  steady,  -bimI  &  persevering  mind. 
Hit  private  aad  social  virtues*  which  are  also  highly  spoken 
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iX,  tM  ^cnhi  contribute  to  the  commanding  celebrity  of  hii 
psMc  ctmracter. 

^,'In  1791,  bis'bealtb  ^egan  apparetitjy  to  decline,  aitd 
on' this  he  retired  to,  and  for  some'  tim6  was  enabled  to  en- 
joy, the  placid  corhftrrts  of  a  country  residence,  where^ 
fiowever,  bis  disorder  t^ntainated  l(i  his  death  oti  the  1  Itli 
i(i  Jilne, '  1793,  in  the  seventy-firit  year  of  his  hge.  U^ 
left'  a  widow,  three  sons  [the  eld^bt  an   eminent  lavvyei; 

5\t  the  Scotch  bar,  and  the  two  yAunger  embraced'  a  'mi-' 
itary  life),  atad  two  daughters,  6ne  married  to -Mr.  Vry* 
clone,  the  traveller,  and  the  other  is  the  widow  of  John 
KusselT,  esq.  clerk  to  the  signet 

. '  It'  yet  retnaind  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  part  of  Dr.  Robtjrt^ 
abn's  literary  history,  that^a  1776',  he'reviewed,  and  ibads 
<!onBiderable  alterations,'in'  his  "  History  of  Scotland.*' 
Re  took  th£  same  pains,  in  1778,  with  bis  "  History  of- 
America;"  and  these' "  additions  and  corrections"' were' 
sold'  separately.  His  "  History  of  Scotland,"  atid  that  of 
*'  'Charles  V."  were  translated  into  FrencU,  The  hononi^ 
conferred'  upon  bim  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Histot-y  &£ 
Mitdrid  has  alre&dybe^  noticed.  Itl  1T81,  he  was  elected 
cai  of  the  foreign  members  of  Uie  Acaderqy  of  Sciences  at' 
Padua',  and  in  17)J3'  one  of  the  foreign  members  of  thfelmi^ 
perial  Academy  of  Scicrices  at/  St.  Petersburgh.  '  The  TiltA 
empress  Catherine^  a  i*arm  admirer  of  his  works,  sent  him  a 
present  of  a  very  bandnwie  gold  enamelled  sntilf-box;  richly 
#et  itith  diamonds.  Thfese  honours,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
put  in  competttioti  with,  because  they  were  only  the  tiatilfal  ' 
consequence  of,  a  highei"  degree  of  famt  over  all  Europe,' 
(ban  almost  any  modern  writer  has  enjoyed,  and  of  fame 
irhicb  no  rivalship  has 'been  Enabled  to  impair.* 
■  ROBERVAL  {Giles-PersoSme),  an  eminent  FrencH 
matbematician,  was  born  in  1602,  at  Roberval,  a  parish  ih 
the  diocese  of  Beauvais.  He  was  first  professor  of  mathe- 
natics  at  the  college  of  Maitre-Gervais,  and  afterwards  at 
the  college-royal.  A  similarity  of  taste  connected  him 
with  Gassendi  andMorin;  the  latter  of  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  mathematical  chair  at  the  royal  college,  without 
quitting,  however,  that  of  Rambs.  Roberval  made  expe- 
ritnents  on  the  Torricellian  vacuum:  he  invented  two  nev^ 
kinds  of  balance,  one  of  which  was  proper  for  weighing 

a  SobeiUOB,  b;  Profeuw  DugaM 
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»ir;  and  made  maoy  other  cariou  experineBtK  Be  #■< 
6ne  of  ttie  ttrst  laeioben  of  the  ancient  acmdeny  of  scicacea 
of  16«6 ;  bat  (lied  ia  1675,  at  ■cwty-'thne  yean  of  age. 
liU  priocipal  worlu  are,  1.  **  A  tre«ti*e  on  Mechaiuci.'' 
S.  A  work  entitled  "  Araiarqhui  SanuM."  Several  me^ 
inoin  iawited  in  tbe  volumen  of  the  academy  <ff  »ciencea 
of  1 666 ;  njE.  I ,  Expecimenu  concerniag  tbe  pieMure  of  tbe, 
air.  s.  OtMervatiABS  on.  tlie  compofition  of  motion,  andi 
on  tbe  taogeot«>«f  curve  liaei.  3.  Tbe  recognition'  o^ 
equation!.  4.  Tbe  geonoetrical  retoUitiou  of  plane  and 
cubic  equation*.  S.  Treatise  on  iodivisiUet.  ■  6.  On  ib« 
Trocboid,  or  Cycloid.  7.  A  letter  to  fatber  Meraepoa/ 
.t.  T<ro  letters  from  Torricelli.  3.  A  new  kiad  of  tialauce. 
Jiobervallian  Lines  were  bis,  for  the  traosformation  o^ 
figures.  Tbey  bound  spaces  tlist  are  infinitely  extended. 
in  length,  which  are  nevenbeless  equal  to  other  spacer 
that  are  terminated  on  all  tides.  The  abbot  Gallois,  in  tba 
Memoirs  of  tbe  Royal  Academy,  anao  1693,  observes,  tbat. 
tbe  method  of  transforming  hgures,  explained  at  the  latfan 
end  of  Roberval's  treatise  of  indivisibles,  was  tbe  same. 
wjtb  that  afterwards  published  by  James  Gregory,  in  bi* 
Geometria  Univeritalis,  and  also  by  Barrow  in  bis  L«o- 
tiones  CeometricEB ;  and  that,  by  a  letter  of  Torricelli^  k 
appears,  that  Roberval  ww  the  inventor  of  tbis  manner  of 
traniiforming  figures,  by  means  of  certain  lines,  which  Tor-. 
ricelli  therefore  called  Hobervallian  Lines.  He  adds,  tbat 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  J.  Gregory  6rst  learned  tbe  ve- 
tbod  in  tbe  journey  be  made  to  Padua  in  166B,  the  metkod 
itself  having  been  known  io  Italy  from  1646,  tbougb  tb« 
book  was  not  published  till  16S3.  This  aacoout  I>avid 
Gregory  has  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  vindication  of  bia 
uncle  James.  His  answer  is  inserted  in  the  Pbiloa.  Trans, 
of  1694,  and  the  abbot  rejoined  io  the  French  Uesioirsof 
the  Academy  of  1 703.' 

ROBESPIERRE  (Maxihjuah  Isidoae),  the  most  Cero*. 
cious  of  those  tyrants  which  tbe  Frencb  revolutioo  )uo- 
duced,  was  born  at  Arras  in  1759,  where  bis  fuber  ww  m. 
lawyer,  a  man  of  character  and  knowledge  in  his  promts- 
•iou,  but  so  improvident  as  to  die  insolvent,  and  leave  bi»' 
two  sons,  of  whom  Maaimiliau  was  tlie  eldest,  in  poverty. 
"iTbey  soQn^  however,  found  a  generous  patron  in  De  Con> 

'  HBitDB'i  DicL— Elojei  dai  Acadenkica),  »ol,  I.— TbixnMM'i  Hl»t  ot\b& 
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'  sie,  bishc^  of  Arru,  wlto  in  a  Aianner  adopts  thein,  but 
b»B»ared  Maximilian  with  his  particular  care,  and  after 
providing  him  witb  achooV  education,  aetit  farm  to  Paris,  aiid 
procured  hiht  an  exfaibition  in  the  college  of  Louis  Le 
Orsnd:  The  manner  in  vvhicli  Robeipierfe  conducted 
luaiwlf  here,  answered  the  expectation  of  hi*  protector. 
He  wasamiduouB'  and  successful  in  bis  studies,  and  ob- 
tatfied  many  of  the  pearly  prizes.  There  w^s  nothing, 
bo«ever,  aboflt  him,  which  indicated  his  future  destiny. 
Bein^  an  apt  scholar,  it  might  be  thought  that  be  » ould 
make  a  figure  in  the  world ;  bat  we  are  told  that  even  this 
was  not  the  case,  and  that  his  instructors  discovered  nei- 
ther in  his  conversation  nor  bis  actions  any  trace  of  that 
propensity,  which  conld'  Ifead  them  to  conjecture  that  his 
gJary  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  college.  When  he 
bad,  bovtever,  -attuned  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  he 
wasadvised  to  study  the  law;  and  this  he  pursiled,  under 
tbe-auspices  of  a  Mons;  Ferrieres,  but  displayed  no  ez- 
traAHhnary'enrtitHiasm  for  the  profession.  -  He  had  neither 
peneverance^i  address,  nor  eloquencCj  and,  according  to  one 

'  ol^tiis  biogrftpbers,  -his  consciousness  .of  inferiority  to  those 
wbo  'Keret  making  a  ^reat  figure  at  the  bar,  gave  him  an 

,  atr  of  gloominess  add  dissatisfaction.  It  was  at  first  deter- 
lAiiied^ '  that  hft  should  practise  before  the  parliament  of 
Pari^,  but  this  scheme  was  never  carried  into  execution, 
for  be  returned  tohis  native  province,  and  was  admitted  an 
athnteate  in  the  supreme  council  of  Artois.  About  this 
tfmeha  is  said-  t!o  have  published,  in  1713,  a  treatise  on 
eletftrit^ty,  hi'  order  to  remove  the  vul^r  prejudices  against 
cOodeCtors.  Iti  this  piece  be  introduced  a  laboured  eloge^ 
on  ih*  character  of  Louis  XVI. ';  but  the  subject  of  his  next 
liienx^  performance  was  yet  more  remarkable ;  it  wag 
agaitnt'^et^A  as  a  punishment,  and  in  this  he  reproaches 
all  modern  governments  for  permitting  such  a  punishment 
to<T«n)ahi  dn  their  codes,  and  everi  doubts  the  right  claim- 
ed- by  society  to  cut  off  the  life  of  an  individual ! 

•  S«di  w€*e'the  sentiments  and  situation  of  this  manj 
wheAtfco-vevolation  took  plate,- and  raised  him,  and  hun- 
dwii3^e<|ualty  ebsctire,  and  perhaps  more  contemptible, 
iRfdSome  degrfee- of  consequence.  'Robespierre,  however 
infieriAr  bitbeito  in -fame,  was  conscious  that  he  had  many 
of  the  materials  about  him  that  were  wanted  at  this  time. 
Either  he  actually  had  good  qualities,  which  is  scarcely 
credibly,  or  by  the  most  consummate  hypocrisy,  he  per- 
V0L.XXVI.  T 
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«u»ded  tbo  people  thftt  be  wu  9  st«a4jF  *nd  upright  man. 
He  wU' fleeted  f  rspresenutivp  to  tli*  Uatei  general*  but 
although  he  attached  binw^f  by  turo>  to  the  faction  that 
tsemed  uppemoM,  be  remained  long  in  a  qtate  of  ob- 
Kcurity.  He  was  considered  as  a  passionate  hot-headed 
young  ««»)  whose  chief  uerit  consisted  in  bia  beiqg  warm 
in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  h;id,  we  are  told,  aflother 
merit,  (hat  of  bringing  th^  tern  vitf^rai  into  common 
1)861  >pbi(>h  aftariKardi  becamft  tbe  watchword  of  bis  pro- 
Kripti^iv.  H?  tri^  t«^,  a  jo^ra^}  palled  "  L'^Union,  pa 
^9HVn«i  de  la  (.ihe^^"  wU^^  wM  cwducted  with  sxtreme 
riolencf.,  Bot  it  wm.  gifited  tfk  tha  p(e9ple  who  read  it, 
luid  Robe^ierre  obtained,  the  Mirnaiw  of  the /ncorru/)/- 
ikUt  from  an  aSeciatios  of  iDd^cDdsAc^,  and  voutinually 
declaiming  against  co^'tly  corruption. 

The  Jacobin  ol^b,  however,  rai*ed  Robespierre  to 
power  and  celebrity ;  they  even  proclaimed  <■  that  the  na- 
tional ^sfembly  had  rqined  FfaDcet  and  Robespierre  alone 
fould  save  it,"  ft  was  during  the  national  convention  that 
he  attained  the  summit  of  his  ambition,  if  indeed  he  knew 
what  that  was.  In  the  first  legislature,  he  joined  the  pa- 
triots, as  they  were  called  ;  in  the  second  he  declared  for 
the  republicans,  and  in  both  the  party  to  which  be  attached 
himself  proved  victorious.  In  the  third,  the  national  con- 
vention, he  carried  all  before  hipn  ;  the  commune  of  Paris, 
the  Jacobin  club,  and  even  the  convention  itself,  were 
filled  with  his.  creatures,  and  became  obedient  to  his  com- 
mands. A  scene  </i  blood  followed,  which  exceeded  the 
proscriptions  of  Sylla  aitd  Mariu*.  Men  and  vfosaea  of  all 
ranks  perished  indiscrimjiiately.  Suspected  persons,  that 
is,  those  either  dreaded,  or  bated  by  this  monster  and  bis 
accomplices,  were  arrested ;  domiciliary  visits  awakened 
the  sleepii>g  victims  of  persecution  to  misery  and  destrucr 
tion;  while  revolutionary  tribunals,  as  they  were  called, 
condemned  them  by  scores,  unpitied  and  even  unheard. 
The  laws  were  no  longer  maintained  ;  the  idea  of  a  consti- 
tution became  intolerable  ;  all  power  was  concentrated  in 
ft  junto,  called  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  re- 
gulated every  thin)^,  absolved  or  tried,  spoiled  or  enriched, 
mgrdered  or  saved ;  and.  this  committee  was  entirely  regUr 
lated  by  the  will  of  Robespierre,  who  governed  it  by  i^eanf 
of  his  creatures,  St.  Just  and  Couthon.  In  the  short  space  of 
two  year^  nearly  3000  persons  perished  by  the  gpillotine 
in  Paris  only.     Even  tbe  revol^tl9nary  f^rms  wwe  thought 
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too  dilatory ;  the  ezecdtion  of  four  or  five  in  a  day  iUd  hot 
satiate  Robespierre's  veogeuice ;  the  murder  of  thirty  or 
forty  was  demaaded,  and  obtained ;  the  streets  became 
deluged  with  blood ;  canftU  were  necessary  to  convey  it  to 
the  Seine ;  and  experiments  were  actually  made  at  one  of 
the  prisons  with  an  instrument  for  cutting  06'half  a  score 
heads  at  a  single  motion.  Among  the  victims  of  this  ty- 
n^t,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot,  that  the  greater  part  of 
:those  men  perished,  who  had  been  the  means  of  revolu- 
tionizing the  people,  and  so  deluding  them  with  the  pre- 
tences of  liberty,  that  they  could  calmly  exchange  the 
mild  government  of  a  Louis  XVI.  for  that  of  a  Robespierre. 
In  this  retributive  justice  was  guided  by  a  superior  hand. 

At  length  Robespierre  began  to  be  dreaded  even  by  his 
own  accomplices,  while  the  nation  at  large,  roused  from 
-its-infatuation,  looked  eagerly  forward  to  the  destruction  of 
this  monster.  Tn  this,  however,  the  nation  at  large  had  no 
share.  It  was  the  work  of  his  accomplices  j  it  was  still  one 
factio^  destroying  another,  and  although  a  second  Robes- 
pierre did  not  immediately  rise,  the  way  remained  open  to 
one  whose  tyrannical  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with  France 
as  bis  victim.  The  first  storm  against  Robespierre  burst  in 
the  convention ;  and  after  exercising  its  violence  as  all  pre- 
ceding storms  of  that  kind  had,  Robespierre  was  arrested 
on  July  9,  1794,  and  next  day  was  led  to  execution,  amidst 
the  execrations  of  the  people.  His  fall,  it  has  been  well 
observed,  was  the  triumph  of  fear  rather  than  of  justice; 
and  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  must  be  contemplated, 
was.  incomplete,  because  a  few  monsters  even  worse  than 
himself  were  among  the  foremost  in  sending  him  to  the 
■caffold.  fiia  punishment,  however,  was  as  signal  as  his 
crimes.  His  under  jaw  was  shattered  with  a  pistol  shot, 
either  by  himself  in  an  ineffectual  attempt  at  snicide,  or  by 
»  gendarme  in  the  struggle ;  it  was  bound  up  with  a  slight 
dressing  as  he  lay  in  the  lobby  of  the  convention,  he  wished 
to  wipe  away  the  blood  which  filled  his  mouth,  they  gave 
'  tiiin  a  bloody  cloth,  and  as  lie  pushed  it  from  bim,  they 
laid  to  him — "  It  is  blood— it  is  what  thou  likest !"  There 
be  lay  on  one  of  the  benches,  and,  in  his  agony  of  mind 
and  body,  dencbed  one  of  his  thighs  through  his  torn 
«lotbes  with  sych  force  tliat  his  nnils  entered  his  own  flesh, 
attd  were  rimmed  round  with  blood.  He  was  carried  to 
the:  sane-  dungeon  which  Hebert,  and'  Chaumette,  and 
DaatoB,.ba4  succesatinely' occupied ;  the  gaoler  knocked 
T  a 
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him  aboat  without  ceremony,  and  when  he  made  Bigtii  to 
one  of  them  (for  he  could  not  speak)  to  bring  bim  pen  and 
ink,  the  mao  made  answer — "  What  dost  thou  want  with 
it  i  ia  it  to  write  to  thy  Maker  i  thou  wilt  see  bim  pre- 
•ently !"  He  was  placed  in  a  cart  between  Henrtot  and 
Couthon  ;  the  shop^i,  and  the  windows,  and  the  house-top^ 
were  crowded  witb  rejoicing  spectators  to  see  him  pau, 
and  as  the  cart  proceeded,  shouts  of  exultation  went  be- 
fore it,  and  surrounded  it,  and  followed  its  way.  His  head 
was  wrapt  in  a  bloody  cloth  which  bound  up  his  shattered 
jaw,  so  that  his  pale  and  livid  countenance  was  but  half 
seen.  The  horsemen  who  escorted  bim  shewed  him  to  the 
spectators  with  the  point  of  their  sabres.  The  mob  stopt 
him  before  the  house  in  which  he  lived;  some  women 
danced  before  the  cart,  and  one  of  them  cried  out  to  bin), 
"  Descend  to  hell  with  the  curses  of  all  wives  and  of  all  mo- 
thers !"  The  executioner,  when  preparing  for  the  perforra- 
ance  of  his  office,  roughly  tore  off  the  bandage  from  his 
wound  ;  Robespierre  then  uttered  a  dreadful  cry,  his  tinder 
jaw  fell  from  the  upper,  and  the  bead  while  he  was  yet 
living  exhibited  as  ghastly  a  spectacle  as  when  a  few  mi- 
nutes afterwards  Sampson,  the  exeoutiojier,  holding  it  by 
the  hair,  exhibited  it  to  the  multitude. 

In  this  wretched  man's  person,  there  was  little  to  re- 
comoten.d  him.  His  figure,  ill-delineated,  without  regu- 
larity, without  proportion,  without  grace  in  the  outline, 
was  something  above  the  middle  size.  He  had  in  his  handf, 
shoulders,  neck,  and  eyes,  a  convulsive  motioii.  His  phy- 
siognomy, his  look  was  without  expression.  He  carried 
on  bis  livid  countenance,  and  on  his  brow,  which  he  ofteo 
wrinkled,  the  traces  of  a  choleric  disposition.  His  manners 
were  brutal,  his  gait  was  at  once  abrupt  and  heavy.  The 
harsh  inflections  of  his  voice  struck  the  ear  disagreeably; 
be  screeched  rather  than  spoke  :  a  residence  in  the  capital 
had  not  been  able  to  overcome  entii^ly  the  harshness  of 
his  articulation.  In  the  pronunciation  of  many  words  bis 
provincial  accent  was  discoverable ;  and  this  deprived  bis 
speech  of  all  melody. 

Some  have  expressed  their  surprize  that  a  maa  to  whom 
nature  had  thus  been  so  niggardly,  and  whose  mind  owed 
BO  little  to  cultivation,  should  have  acquired  such  an  as- 
cendancy ;  but  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  lead^ 
ing  men  in  France  during  his  time  will  remove  much  o( 
this  Burprize.     It  ha*  been  uiid  diat  Nero  was  imm  the 
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worst  man  of  bis  court ;  and  it  ig  certain  that  Robespierre 
was  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed,  by  meo  who 
could  have  acted  his  part  with  equal  inclination  and  faci- 
lity, had  they  been  placed  in  his  circumatances.' 

ROBINS  (BEIfJAMiN),  an  English  mathematician  of 
great  genius  and  eminence,  was  bora  at  Bath  in  Somer- 
setshire in  1707.  His  parents,  who  were  quakers,  were 
of  low  condition,  and  consequently  neither  able,  from  their 
circumstances,  nor  willing  from  their  religious  profession, 
to  have  him  much  instructed  in  that  kind  of  learning  which 
tbey  are  tgught  to  despise  as  human.  Yet  he  made  an 
early  and  surprising  progress  in  various  branches  of  science 
and  literature,  in  the  mathematics  particularly;  and  his 
ft'ienils,  being  desirous- that  he  might  continue  bis  pur- 
suits, and  that  his  merit  might  not  he  buried  in  obscurity, 
wished  that  he  could  be  properly  recommended  to  teach 
this  science  in  London.  Accordingly,  a  specimen  ofbia 
abilities  was  shewn  to  Dr.  Pemberton,  the  author  of  the 
*'  View  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophy;"  who  conceiv- 
ing a  good  opinion  of  the  writer,  for  a  farther  trial  of  his 
proficiency,  sent  him  some  problems,  which  Robins  solved 
very  much  to  his  sat^faction.  He  then  came  to  London, 
where  he  confirmed  the  opinion  which  bad  been  formed 
of  his  abilitfes  and  knowledge. 

But  though  Robins  waa  possessed  of  much  more  skill 
than  is  usually  required  in  a  common  teacher,  yet,  being 
very  young,  it  was  thought  proper  that  he  should  employ 
some  time  in  perusing  the  best  writers  upon  tbe  sublimec 
,  parts  of  the  mathematics  before  he  undertook  publicly  the 
instruction  of  others.  In  this  interval,  besides  improving' 
himself  in  the  modern  languages,  be  had  opportunities  of 
reading  in  particular  the  works  of  ApoUonius,  .Archimedesi 
Fermat,  Huygens,  De  Witt,  Slusiu  ;,  James  Gregory,  Dr. 
Barrow,  sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Cotes. 
These  authors  he  readily  understood  without  any  assistance, 
of  which  he  gave  frequent  proofs  to  his  friends :  one  was, 
a  demonstration  of  the  last  proposition  of  sir  Isaac  Newton's 
treatise  on  quadratures,  which  was  thought  not  undeserv- 
ing a  place  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  397, 
for  1727.  Not  long  after,  an  oppoitunity  offered  of  exhi- 
biting to  the'  public  a  specimen  also  of  his  knowledge  iu 

1  Bistory  of  the  uonipirtcy  of  JtobespUrre,  by  Mon^oje.— Bic^repbical 
Anccdutei  of  the  Founders  of  tbe  French  Reimblic.— Bi(i|:r>phie  Modeme.— 
Qoaiterty  RcTwir,  No.  XIV. 
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tittunl  philoaophy.  Tbe  royal  academy  of  tclencM  at 
Parii  bad  pnpoMd,  among  tbeir  prize^qnesliotiB  in  1734 
and  1796,  to  denMnstnte  the  laws  of  motion  in  bodies  im- 
pinging on  one  another.  John  Bernoulli  here  condescended 
to  be  a  candidate ;  and,  though  bis  dissertatian  loat  the 
reward,  be  appealed  to  tbe  learned  world  by  printing  it  in 
1727  ;  and,  in  it,  endeavoured  to  eatablish  Leibnitz's  opi- 
nion of  the  fiKce  of  bodies  in  motion,  from  tbe  efiecu  of 
their  striking  against  springing  materials ;  as  sigiior  Poleni 
bad  before  attempted  to  evince  the  same  thing  from  expe- 
riments of  bodies  falling  on  soft  and  yielding  substances. 
But  as  the  insufficiency  of  Poleni's  arguments  had  been 
demonstrated  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  No.  371, 
for  1782,  so  Robins  published  in  the  "Present  State  of 
tbe  Republic  of  Letters,"  for  May  172S,  a  confutation  of 
Bernoulli's  performance,  which  was  allowed  to  be  unan- 
Bwerable. 

Robins  now  began  to  take  scholarv,  and  about  this  time 
quitted  the  garb  and  profession  of  a  quaker ;  but  though  he 
professed  to  teach  the  mathematics  only,  he  would  fre- 
quently assist  particular  friends  in  -  other  matters  ;  for,  he 
was  a  man  of  universal  kncMilddge:  and,  the  confinement 
'  of  bis  way  of  life  not  suiting  his  disposition,  which  wai 
active,  he  gr'adualty  declined  it,  and  adopted  other  pursuits 
that  required  more  exercise.  Hence  he  tried  many  labo- 
rious experiments  in  gunnery ;  believing,  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  had  a  much  greater  influence  on  swift  pro- 
jectiles than  was  generally  supposed.  Hence  he  was  led  to 
consider  those  mechanic  arts  that  depended  on  mathema- 
tical principles,  in  which  he  might  employ  bi«  invention  ; 
BB,  tbe  constructing  of  mills,  the  bailding  of  bridges,  draio- 
iug  of  £ens,  rendering  of  rivers  navigable,  and  making  of 
harbours.  Among  other  arts  of  this  kind,  fortification  very 
nauch  engac;ed  hisattention  ;  in  which  he  met  with  oppor- 
tunities of  perfecting  himself,  by  a  view  of  tbe  principal 
strong  places  of  Flanders,  in  some  journeys  he  made  abroad 
with  persons  of  distinction. 

-  -On  his  return  home  from  one  of  these  excurrions,  he 
feund  the  learned  here  amused  with  Dr.  Berkeley's  treatise, 
pvinied  in  1734-,  entitled  *'  Tlie  Analyst  i"  in  which  an  ex- 
amination was  made  in  the  grounds  of  tbe  Suxionary  me- 
thod, and  occasion  taken  thus  to  explode  that  method. 
Robins  therefore  was  advised  to  clear  up  this  affair,  by  giv- 
ing a  full  and  distinct  account  of  sir  Isaae  Newton*s  doc- 
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trioea  in  sdoIi  »  maDoer  as  to  obviate  bU  the  ol^ctions, 
iritbout  naming  them,  which  had  beea  adranced  by  the 
author  of  "  The  Analyst ;"  and  accordingly  he  published, 
in  1735,  "  A  Discouree  csnoM'ning  the  nature  and  cer- 
tainty of  sir  Isaac  Newton's  atethotl  of  Fluxions,  and  o{ 
prime  and  t»ltimate  vaties."  Seme  even  of  those  who  bad 
mitten  against  "  Tfae  Analyst^"  Mking  cxcefitiDn  at  Rom 
bias's  mEmnes  of  defending  sir  kaae  NeMon's  doctrine,  be 
a&erwairds  wrote  tiro  or  these.  additioBal  diacouraes,  !• 
173S-,  be  deJtinded  air  Isaac  Nemtea  agaihst  an  objection, 
contained  ia  a  ooM  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called 
"  Matbo,  srve  Coseaotbeoria  paerilie,"  written  by  Baater, 
author  ef  the  "  ItMjuiry  into  theNaiaterofthebtiDian  Sou);" 
and,  the  year  after,  printed  "  Bemacks"  on  Euler's  "  Trea- 
tise of  Motion,"  an  SaiUh'a  "  Systeai  otOptic»,"  and  oa 
Jurin's  **  Discourse  of  distinct  and  indistinct  Vision,"  an> 
nexed  to  Dr.  Soittii'B  work.  In  the  mean  tine  Robins'a 
performances  were  not  confiiied  to  mathematical  anbjecta  : 
for,  in  1799,  there  eatne  o»t  tibr^  pamphlets  upon  politi- 
ck afbirs,  which  did  him  greai  boneur.  The  first  was  an-, 
titled  "  Observations  on  tbe  poesent  Contention  with 
Spain;"  the  second,  "A  Nacrative  of  what  passed  in  the 
Common  Hall  of  die  citssens  of  London,  assembled  for  the 
election  of  a  lord  mayor  ;'*  the  third,  *<  An  Address  to  the 
Electors  and  other  free  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  ocoasioa- 
«d  by  the  late  SncoessLon  ;  in  which  is  contained  a  parti- 
oular  account  of  all  our  negotiations  with  Spain,  and  their 
treatment  of  m  for  above  ten  years  past."  These  were  aU 
published  without  his  name ;  and  the  first  and  last  were  sd 
aniversally  e^Meemed,  that  they  were  generally  reputed  to 
hare  been  the  production  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  was  at  tbe 
bead  of  the  opposition  to  sir  Robert  Walpole.-  They  pror-' 
cd  of  such  consequence  to  Mr.  Hobins  as  toioccasion  his 
being  emplt^ed  in  a  very  bomrarable  post ;  for,  tbe  oppo- 
sition having  defeated  sir  Uobert,  and  a  committee  of  tbe 
House  ef  Commont  b^g  appointed  to  examine  into  bis 
past  conduct,  Hobins  was  chosen  their  secreuiy.  But 
sEter  a  committee  had  prti^ented  two  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, a  sudden  stop  was  pot  to  their  farther -progress, 
by  a  compromise  between  tb«  contending  parties. 

Iti  1743,  being  again  at  leiiiure,  he  published  s  small 
Ireatiser  entitled  "  New  Principiea  of  Gun»ery  :"  contain-- 
ing  the  result  of  many  experiments  he  had  nmde,  by  wbioti 
axe  discovered  tbe  fares  of  gun-powder,  and  tbe  ^ffiBEcne* 
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in  the  resisting  power  of  the  air  to  swift  and  .slow  motion. 
This  treatise  was  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  progreM 
which  modern  fortification  had  made  from  its  6rat  rise ;  m 
also  of  the  invention  of  gun-powder,  and  of  what  had 
already  been  performed  in  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Upon 
a  diMCOurse  concerning  certain  experiments  being  published 
in  tlie  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  in  order  to  invalidate 
some  opinions  of  Robins,  be  thought  proper,  in  an  account 
he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  same  Transactions,  to  take  no- 
tice of  those  experiments :  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  se- 
Teral  dissertations  of  hii  on  the  resistance  of  the  air  were 
read,  and  the  experiments  exhibited  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, in  1746  and  1747  ;  for  which  he  was  presented  with 
a  gold  medal  by  that  society. 

In  17+8,  came  out  lord  Anson's  "Voyage  round  the 
World ;"  which,  though  it  carries  Walter's  name  in  the 
title-page,  was  in  reality  written  by  Robins.  Of  this  voyage 
the  public  had,  for  same  time,  been  in  expectatinn  of  see- 
ing an  account,  composed  under  his  lordsfaip's  own  inspec- 
tion :  for  which  purpose  the  rev.  Richard  Walter  was  em^ 
ployed,  as  having  been  chaplain  to  the  Centurion  the 
greatest  part  of  the  expedition.  Walter  had  accordingly 
almost  finished  his  task,  having  brought  it  down  to  bis  own 
departure  from  Macao  for  England  ;  when  be  proposed  to 
print  his  work  by  subscription.  It  was  thought  proper, 
however,  that  an  able  judge  should  first  review  and  correct 
it,  and  Robins  was  appointed ;  when,  upon  examination,  it 
was  resolved,  that  the  whole  should  be  written  entirely  by 
Robins,  and  that  what  Walter  had  done,  being  almost  all 
taken  verbatim  from  the  journals,  should  serve  as  materials 
only.  Hence  the  introduction  entire,  and  many  disserta- 
tions in  the  body  of  the  book,  were  composed  by  Robins^ 
without  receiving  the  least  hint  from  Walter's  manuscript^ 
and  what  he  had  thence  transcribed  regarded  chiefly  the 
wind  and  the  weather,  the  currents,  courses,  bearings,  dis- 
tances, offings,  soundings,'  moorings,  the  qualities  of  the 
ground  they  ancbored'on,  and  such  particulars  as  generally  - 
ml  up  a  sailor's  account.  No  production  of  this  kind  ever 
met  vrith  a  more  favourable  reception,  four  large  impres- 
sions being  sold  off  within  a  twelvemonth:  it  has  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages ;  and  it  still 
supports  its  reputation,  having  been  repeatedly  reprinted 
in  various  sizes.  The  fifth  edition  at  London  in  1749  was 
revised  and  corrected  by  Robins  liimselt 
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Ue  was  next  requested  to  compose  ao  apolo^  for  the 
uafottunate  affair  at  Preston  Panij  in  Scotland.     This  was 

-  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  "The  Report  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Opinion  x>{  the  Board  of  .General  Officera  on  their 
examination  into  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant-general  sir 
John  Cope,  &c."  printed  at  London  in  1749  ;  and  this  pre* 
face  was  esteemed  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  Afterwards, 
Robins  bad,  by  the  favour  of  lord  Anson,  opportunities  of 
making  farther  experiments  in  gunnery;  which  have  been 
published  since  bis  death.  He  also  not  a  little  contributed 
to  the  improvements  made  in  the  royal  observatory  at 
Greenwich,  by  procuring  for  it,  through  the  interest  of  the 
same  noble  person,  a  second  mural  quadrant  and  other  in- 
struments, by  which  it  became  perhaps  the  conipletest  ob- 
servatory then  known.  His  reputation  being  now  arrived 
at  its  full  height,  he  was  offered  the  choice  of  two  very  con- 
siderable employments.  The  first  was  to  go  to  Paris,  as 
one  of  the  commissaries  for  adjusting  the  limits  in  Acadia ; 
the  other,  to  be  engineer-general  to  the  East  India  Com- 

,  pany,  whose  Tons,  being  in  a  most  ruinous  condition, 
wanted  a  capable  person  to  put  them  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. This  latter  he  accepted,  as  it  was  suitable  to  his 
genius,  and  as  the  Company's  terms  were  both  advanta- 
geous and  honourable.  He  designed,  if  he  had  remained 
in  England,  to  have  written  a  second  part  of  the  "  Voyage 
round  the  World  ;"  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  lord  An- 
son to  bim,  dated  "  Bath,  October  22,  !74!>  :'* 
"Dear  Sin, 
"  When  I  last  saw  you  in  town,  I  fbrgot  to  ask  you,  whe- 
ther you  intended  to  publish  the  second  volume  of  my 
*  Voyage'  before  you  leave  as ;  which,  I  confess,  T  am  very 
sorry  for.  If  you  should  have  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of 
favouring  the  world  with  more  of  your  works,  it  will  be 
much  disappointed,  and  no  one  in  it  more  than  your  very- 
much  obliged  huQibte  servant,  Anson." 

Robins  was  also  preparing  an  enlarged  edition  of  his 
'*  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  ;"  but,  having  provided  him- 
self with  a  complete  set  of  astronomical  and  other  instru- 
ments, for  making  observations  and  experiments  in  the  In- 
dies, he  departed  hence  at  Christmas  in  1749;  and,  after 
a  voyage  in  which  tlie  ship  was  near  being  cast  away,  ar- 
rived at  thfe  Indies,  July  13,  1750.  There  he  immediately 
set  about  bis  proper  business  with  unwearied  diligence,  and 
formed  complete  plans  for  Fort  St.  David  and  Madras :  bub 
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he  lived  not  to  put  ^em  into  execadotl.  For,  the  greu 
difference  of  the  climate  being  beyond  bra  coostitutTOD  to 
support,  he  was  attacked  by  a  tevet  in  Septeiritter ;  and, 
though  be  recovered  out  of  thii,  yet  about  ei^ht  mootfaa 
.after  he  fell  into  a-Unguiahing  condition,  In  which  he  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  July  29,  1751.  By  hia  last  will,  h^ 
left  the  publishing  of  his  mathematical  works  to  his  ho- 
noured and  intimate  friend  Martin  Folkes,  esq.  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  to  James  Wilson,  M.  D.  doctor 
of  physic  ;  but,  the  former  of  the«e  gentletnen  being  inca" 
pacitated  by  a  paralytic  disorder  far  some  time  before  bis 
death,  they  were  afterwards  published  by  the  latter,  l76t, 
2  vols.  Svo.  To  this  cotlectiofi,  which  contains  his  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  pietes  oiily.  Dr.  WilsoA  has  pre- 
fixed an  account  of  Mr.  iKobins,  fronr  which  this  memoir  is ' 
chiefly  extracted.  He  ddded  also  a  targe  appendix  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume,  conttdning  a  great  many  curious 
and  critical  matters  in  various  ittieresting  parts  of  the  ma- 
thematics. ' 

It  is  hut  justice  to  say  that  Mr.  Hobins  was  one  of-tbe 
most  accurate  and  elegant  mathematical  writers  that  our , 
language  can  boast  of;  and  that  he  made  more  real  im- 
provements in  artillery,  the  flight  itii  the  resistance  t)f  pro- 
jectiles, than  all  the  preceding  writers  on  that  subject. 
Hia  "  New  Principles  of  Gunnery**  were  translated  into 
several  other  languages,  and  commented  upon  by  several 
eminent  writers.  Tile  celebrated  Euler  translated  the  work 
into  the  German  language,  accompanied  with  a  lai^e  and 

.  critical  commentary;  and  this  (ro^  of  Euler's  was  again 
translated  into  English  in  1734,  by  Mr.  Hugh  BroWn^  with 
notes,  in  one  volume,  4to. ' 

ROBINS,  or  Robyns  {JoHN),an  English  mathematician, 
was  born  in  StaflTordshire  about  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, as  he  was  entered  a  student  at  Oxford  in  1516,  and 
was  in  1^20  elected  a  fellow  of  All   Souls  college,  where 

.  be  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  ordained.  But  the 
bent  of  his. genius  lay  to  the  sciences,  and  he  soon  made 
such  a  progress,  says  Wood,  in  "  the  pleasant  studies  of 
mathematics  and  astrology,  that  he  became  the  ablest  per-  ' 
SOD  in  his  time  fur  those  studies,  not  excepted  his  friend 

'  Record,  whose  leariitng   was   more'  general.     At  length, 

— -Biof.  BrH.-^  6appleiMBft>.'4^Mtin'(  Bi«t.  FlukNi— 
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taking  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1591,  he  thutfae  yeir  follow- 
ing made  hj  king  Henry  tb«  Vllltb  (to  whote  be  was  chap^ 
Iain)  one  of  the  canons  of  hw  college  in  Oxon,  and  in  De- 
cember 1S43,  canon  of  Windsor,  an4  in  fine  chapFain  tv 
queen  Mary,  who  had  htm  in  great  veneratiun  fot  his  learn- 
ing. Among  lereral  things  that  he  hath  ivrltten  Testing  to 
astrology  (or  astronomy)  I  find  these  following :  *  De  cul- 
minxtione  Fl-xarum  Stellarum,'  Stc;  '  De  ortu  et  occasu 
Steltarum  Fixarum,*  &c.;  *  Annotationes  Astiologicie,* 
8cc.  lib,  3;'  *  Annotation es  Edwardo  VL*;'  'Tractaltls 
d6  prognosticatione  per  Eclipsin.'  All  which  books,  that 
are  in  MS.  were  some  time  in  the  choice  library  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen  of  Gtocester  Hall.  After  his  death,  coming 
into  the  bands  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  they  Were  by  bim 
giren  to  the  Bodleian  library,  where  they  yet  remain.  It 
is  also  said,  that  he  the  said  Robyns  hatb  written  a  book 
entitled  '  De  Portentosis  Cometis;'  but  such  a  thing  I 
have  not  yet  seen,  nor  do  I  know  any  thing  else  of  the  au- 
thor, only  that  paying  his  last  debt  to  nature  the  25th  of 
Atignst  1558,  he  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George, 
at  Windsorei"  This  treatise  "  De  Portentosis  Cometis," 
which  Wood  had  not  seen,  is  in  the  royal  library  (12  B.  xv.) ; 
and  in  the  British  museum  (Ayscoughs  Cat,}  are  other  works 
by  Robins ;  and  one  "  De  sterilitatem  genwantibus,"  in 
the  Ashmolean  museum.' 

ROBINSON  (AnasTasia),  an  accomplished  musical  per- 
former, descended  from  a  good  family  in  Leicestershire, 
Wfts  the  daughter  of  a  portrait  painter,  who,  having  visited 
Italy  for  improvement  in  his' art,  bad  made  himself  master 
of  the  Italian  language,  and  acquired  a  good  tAsK  in  mu- 
sfc.  Finding  that  his  daughter  Anastasia,  during  her  child- 
hood, had  an  ear  for  music,  and  a  promising  voice,  he  htid 
her  taught  by  Dr.  Crofts,  at  first  as  an  accomplishment ; 
bat  afterwards  being  afflicted  with  a  disorder  in  his  eyes, 
whi6h  terminated  in  a  total  loss  of  sight,  and  this  misfor- 
tune depriving  him  of  the  means  of  supporting  himself  and 
family  by  his  pencil,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  availing 
himself  of  his  daughter's  disposition  for  music,  to  tnni  it  to 
account  as  a  profession.  She  not  only  prosecuted  her  ma- 
sical  studies  with  gr^at  diligence,  but  by  the  assistance  of 
her  father  bad  acquired  such  a  knowledge  in  the  Italian 
tongue  as  enabled  her  to  converse  in  that  language,  and 
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to  read  the  beat  poets  in  it  witb  facility.  And  that  her 
taste  ill  singing  might  approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  natives 
of  Italy,  she  had  vitcal  instructions  from  Sandoni,  at  that 
time  an  eminent  ItaKan  sinijiiig-mailer  resident  in  London, 
aad  likewise  from  the  opera  singer  called  the  Baroness. 

Her  first  public  exhibition  was  at  the  concerts  in  York- 
buildings,  and  at  other  places,  where  she  usually  accom-  . 
{lauied  herself  on  the  harpsichord.  Her  general  education 
had  been  pursued  witb  the  utmost  care  and  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  her  mind,  as  well  as  to  ornamental  and  ex- 
ternal Bccumplishments ;  and  these  advantages,  seconded 

'by  her  own  disposition  and  amiable  qualities,  rendered  be'r 
conduct  strictly  prudent  and  irreproachable.  And  what 
itill  entitled  her  to  general  favour,  was  a  behaviour  full  of 
timidity  and  respect  to  her  superiors,  and  an  undissembled 
gentleness  and  affability  to  others,  which,  with  a  native 
cheerfulness  that  diffused  itself  to  all  around  her,  gained 
h(;r  at  all  times  such  a  reception  from  the  publip,  as  seemed 
to  ensure  her  success  in  whatever  she  should  undertake. 
Encouraged  by  the  partiality  of  the  public  towards  his 
daughter,  and  particularly  by  the  countenance  and  pa- 
tronage of  some  persons  of  high  rank  of  her  own  sex,  Mr, 
Robinson  took  a  house  in  Golden. square,  where  lie  esta- 

-  blisbed  weekly  concerts  and  assemblies  in  the  manner  of 
tomersagumi,  which  were  frequented  by  all  such  as  had  any 
pretensions  to  politeness  and  good  taste. 

Thus  qualiticd  and  encuuraged,  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  of  an  engagement  at  the  Opera,  where  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  Creso,  and  her  second  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Ismina,  the  principal  female  part  in  Arminio. 
From  this  period  till  1724,  she  continued  to  perform  a 
nrincipal  part  at  the  Opera  with  increasing  favour  and  ap- 
plause. Her  salary  is  said  to  bave  been  1000/.  and  her 
emoluments,  by  benefits  and  pr^ents,  were  estimated  at 
□early  as  much  more.  When  she  quitted  the  stage  it  was 
Hippused  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  her  marriage  with 
the  gallant  earl  of  Peterborough,  the  friend  of  Pope  and 
Swift,  who  distinguished  himself  so  heroically  in  Spain 
during  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  Though  the  marriage 
was  not  publicly  declared  till  the  earl's  death  in  1735,  yet 
it  was  then  spoken  of  as  an  event  which  bad  long  taken 
place.  And  such  was  the  purity  of  her  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, that  she  was  instantly  visited  at  Fulham  as  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  by  persous  of  the  highest  rank.    Here, 
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and  at  Mount  Bevis,  the  earl's  seat  near  Southampton,  she 
resided  in  an  exalted  station  till  the  year  of  her  decease, 
1750,  surviving  her  lord  fiftsen  years ;  who,  at  the  time 
of  the  connexion,  must  have  been  considerably  beyond 
his  prime,  as  he  was  arrived  at  his  seventy-fifth  year  when 
be  died. 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  were 
communicate'd  to  Dr.  Burney  in  1787,  by  the  late  vene- 
rable Mrs.  Delany,  her  contemporary  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance. "  Mrs.  Anastasia  Robinson  iras  of  a  middling 
stature,  not  handsome,  but  of  a  pleasing,  modest  .coun- 
tenance, with  large  blue  eyes.  Her  deportment  was  easy, 
unaffected,  and  graceful.  Her  manner  and  address  very 
engaging ;  and  her  behaviour,  on  all  occasions,  that  6f  a 
gentlewoman,  with  perfect  propriety.  She  was  not  only 
liked  by  all  her  acquaintance,  but  loved  and  caressed  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  with  whom  she  appeared  al- 
ways equal,  without  assuming.  Her  father's  house  in 
Golden-square  was  frequented  by  all  the  men  of  genius 
and  refined  taste  of  the  times ;  among  th6  number  of  per- 
sons of  distinction  who  frequented  Mr.  Robjuson's  house, 
and  seemed  to  distinguish  his  daughter  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, were  the  earl  of  Peterborough  and  general  H ;  the 

latter  had  shewn  a  long  attachment  to  her,  and  his  atten-  ' 
tions  were  so  remarkable,  that  they  seemed  more  than  the 
effects  of  common  politeness ;  and  as  he  was  a  very 
agreeable  man,  and  iu  good  circumstances,  he  was  fa- 
vourably received,  not  doubting  but  that  his  intentions 
were  honourable.  A  declaration  of  a  very  contrary  nature 
was  treated  with  the  contempt  it  deserved,  though  Mrs.  A. 
Robinson  was  very  much  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 

"  Soon  after  this,  lord  Peterborough  endeavoured  to  con- 
vince her  of  his  partial  regard  for  her;  but,  agreeable  and 
artful  as  he  was,  she  remained  very  much  upon  her  guard, 
whicb  rather  increased  than  diminished  his  admiration  and 
passion  for  her.  Yet  still  his  pride  struggled  with  his  in- 
clination; for  all  this  timeshe  was  engaged  tosing  in  pub- 
lic, a  circumstance  very  grievous  to  her,  but  urged  by  the 
best  of  motives,  she  submitted  to  it,  in  order  to  assist  her 
parents,  whose  fortune  was  much  reduced  by  Mr,  Robin- 
ton's  loss  of  sight,  which  deprived  him  of  the  benefit  of  bis 
profession  as  a  painter. 

"  At  length  lord  Peterborough  made  bis  declaration  to 
her  on  hononr^le  terms;  he  found  it  woOldbe  vaintomake 
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propMftlion  any  other ;  and  w  he  omitteil  no  circaraftance 
that  could  engage  her  esteem  and  gratitude,  she  accepted 
them,  afifae  was  sincerely  attached  to  him.  He  earnestly 
requested  her  keeping  it  a  secret  till  it  was  a  more  conve- 
nient time  for  him  to  make  it  known,  to  which  she  readily 
consented,  having  a  perfect  confidence  in  his  honour. 
Among  the  persons  oF  distinction  that  professed  a  friend- 
ship for  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  were  the  earl. and  countess  of 
Oxford,  daughter-in-law  to  the  lord-treasurer  Oxford,  who 
not  only  bore  every  public  testimony  of  their  affection-  and 
esteem  for  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  but  lady  Oxford  attended  her 
when  she  was  privately  married  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough, 
and  lady  Peterborough  ever  acknowledged  her  obligatiooe 
with  the' warmest  gratitude;  and  after  lady  Oxford's  death 
siie  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  duchess,  of  Port- 
land, lady  Oxford's  daughter,  and  was  always  mentioned 
by  her  with  the  greatest  kindness  for  the  many  friendly 
pffices  she  used  to  do  her  in  bei  childhood  when  in  lady 
Oxford's  family,  which  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  the 
duchess  of  Portland's  noble  and  generous  heart. 

"  Mrs.  A.  Robinson  had  one  sister,  a  very  pretty  acconv 
plishsd  woman,  who  married  Dr.  Arbuthnot's  brother.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Robinson,  lord  Peterborough  took  a 
house  near  Fulham,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  villa 
at  Parson's-Green,  where  he  settled  Mrs.  Robinson  and 
ber  mothec.  They  never'lived  under  the  same  roof  till  the 
«8rl,  being  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  illness,  solicited  ber 
to  attend  ^\m  at  Mount  Bevis,  near  Southampton,  which 
•he  refused  with  firmness,  but  upon  condition  that,  though 
■till  denied  to  take  his  name,  she  might  be  permitted  to 
wear  her  wedding-ring ;  to  which,  finding  her  inexorablci 
be  at  length  consented. 

*'  His  haughty  spirit  was  still  reluctant  to  the  making  a 
declaration  tha^  would  have  done  jusuce  to  so  worthy  a 
character  as  the  person  to  whom  he  was  now  united  ;  and, 
indeed,  his  uncontrollable  temper,  and  high  opinion  of  bis 
own  actions,  made  bim  a  very  awful  husband,  ill  suited  to 
lady  Peterborough's  good  sense,  amiable  temper,  and  .de- 
licate sentiments.  She  was  a  Roman  catholic,  but  never 
gave  offence  to  those  of  a  contrary  opinion,  though  very 
strict  in  what  she  thought  her  duty.  Her  excellent  prin- 
'  ciples  and  fortitude  of  mind  supported  her  through  many 
severe  trials  in  her  conjugal  state.  But'at  last  he  prevailed 
«n  himself  to  do  her  justice,  instigated,  it  is  supposed,  by 
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hia  bad  ttale  of  beatth,  which  obliged  hiia  to  seek  another 
climate,  and  she  absolutely  refused  to  go  with  faim  unless 
he  declared  bis  marriage  ;  her  attendaace  upon  Uim  in  his 
illness  nearly  cost  her  her  life. 

"  He  appointed  a  day  for  all  his  nearest  relations  to  meet 
bim  at  the  Apartment  orer  the  gate-way  of  St.  James's 

fialace,  belonging  to  Mr.  Pointz,  who  was  married  to 
ord  Peterborough's  niece,  and  at  that  time  preceptor  to 
prince  William,  afterwards  duke  of  Cumberland.  Lord 
Peterborough  also  appointed  lady  Peterborough  to  be  there 
at  the  same  time.  When  they  were  all  assembled,'  he  begaa 
a  most  eloquent  oration,  enumerating  all  the  Tirtues  and 
perfections  of  Mrs.  A.  Robinson,  and  the  rectitude  of  her 
conduct  during  his  long  acquaintance  with  her,  for  which 
he  acknowledged  his  great  obligations  and  sincere  attach- 
ment, declaring  be  was  determined  to  do  her  that  justice 
which  be  ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  which  was  present- 
ing her  to  all  his  family  as  his  wife.  He  spoke  this  ba> 
rangue  with  so  much  energy,  and  in  parts  so  pathetically, 
that  lady  Peterborough,  not  being  apprised  of  his  inten- 
tions, was  so  a(}ected  that  she  fainted  away  in  the  midst  of 
the  company. 

"  After  lord  Peterborough's  death  she  lived  a  very  retired 
life,  chiefiy  at  Mount  Bevis,  and  was  seldom  prevailed  on 
to  leave  that-habitation,  but  by  the  duchess  of  Portland, 
who  was  always  happy  to  have  her  company  at  Bulstrode 
when  she  could  obuun  it,  and  often  visited  her  at  her  own 
bouse. 

"  Among  lord  Peterborough's  papers  she  found  bis  me' 
moirs,  written  by  himself,  in  which  he  declared  he  had  been 
guilty  of  such  actions  as  would  have  reflected  very  much 
upon  his  character.  For  which  reason  she  burnt  them ;  this, 
however,  contributed  to  coipplete  the  excellency  of  her 
principles,  though  it  did  not  ^il  giving  offence  to  the  cu- 
rious inquirers  ^fter  anecdotes  of  so  remarkable  a  character 
&s  that  of  jhe  earl  of  Peterborough."  ' 

ROBINSON  (Huau),  a  learned  divine  and  schoolmaster^ 
was  born  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea* 
and  educated  at  Winchester  school,  where  he  was  admitted  ^ 
probationary  fellow  of  New  college,  Oitford,  in  1603,  ai)d 
in  l€oi  perpetual  fellow.  He  completed  his  master's  de- 
gree in  1611,  and  about  three  years  after,  leaving  college 
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became  chief  master  of  Wtncbester  achool.  He  was  after- 
wards archdeacon  of  Winchester,  canon  of  Wells,  D.  D. 
and  archdeacon  of  Gloucester,  Having  sided  with  the 
party  that  were  reducing  the  church  to  the  presbyterian 
fonn,  and  taken  the  covenant,  he  lost  the  ndvantagcd  of  hii 
canonry  and  archdeaconry,  but  obtained  the  rectory  of  Hin- 
ton,  near  Winchester,  in-  room  of  a  loyalist.  He  died  March 
30,  1655,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Giles's-in- the- Fields,  Lon- 
don. Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  an  excellent  linguist 
an  able  divine,  and  very  conversant  in  ancient  history.  He 
wrote  for  the  use  of  Winchester  school,  "■  Precei ;  Gram- 
maticalis  qutcdam  ;  &  Antique  Historisi  Synopsis,"  print- 
ed together  at  Oxford  in  1616,  8vo ;  "  Scholie  Wintonien- 
sis  Phrases  Latins,"  Lond.  1654  and  1664,  published  by  his 
son  Nicholas;  and  "Annalium  mundi  universalium,  &c. 
Tomus  Unicus,  lib.  14.  absolutus,"  &c.  Lond.  1677,  fol.  im- 
proved by  Dr.  Thomas  Peirce,  dean  of  Salisbury,  by  the 
king's  command.  Wood  adds,  that  he  wrote  a  vindication 
of  the  covenant,  which  he  had  not  seen.' 

ROBINSON  (John),  a  distinguished  English  prelate  and 
statesman,  was  born  at  Cleasby,  in  Yorkshire,  Nov.  7,  1650, 
and  educated  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  to  which  he  was 
afterwards  a  liberal  benefactor.  After  he  bad  completed 
his  master's  degree,  and  taken  orders,  heweiit  about  l€33 
to  Sweden,  as  domestic  chaplain  to  the  British  ambassador 
at  that  court;  and  in  his  absence  was  appointed  iirst  resi- 
dent, then  envoy  extraordinary,  and  lastly  ambassador. 
He  remained  in  this  rank  until  1708.  During  this  time  he 
published  his  "  Account  of  Sweden,  as  it  was  in  1688," 
which  is  generally  printed  with  lord  Molesworth's  account 
of  Denmark.  On  his  return  to  England,  her  majesty,  queen 
Anne,  was  so  sensible  of  the  value  of  his  services,  that  she 
made  him  dean  of  Windsor,  registrar  of  the  order  of  the 
garter,  and  prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  was  also  in 
1710  preferred  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Bristol.  His  politicid 
knowledge  recommended  him  to  the  confidence  of  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  then  at  the  head  of  administration,  who  resolved 
to  have  him  of  the  privy  council.  For  this  purpose,  he  was 
first  made  lord  privy  seal,  and  afterwards  was  admitted  to  a 
seat  at  the  council  board,  where  be  so  distinguished  him- 
self that  queen  Anne  made  choice  of  him  as  one  of  her  pie* 
uipoieotiaries  at  the  memorable  treaty  of  Ulrecbt.     With 
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whfct  spirit  be  behaved  on  tbis  occasion,  appears  from  tbd 
common  histories  if  the  treaty,  and  Swift's  "  Folir  last  years 
of  the  Queen."  He  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  com-* 
missioners  for  Rnishing  St.  Pkul's  cathedi'al,  and  for  build- 
ing fifty  new  churches  in  l^ndon ;  was  a  governor  of  the 
<7harter>house,  and  dean  of  the  chapel  royal.  On  the 
deathof  Dr.'Comptonin  1714|  be'was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Loadon,  and  ^b  qneen,  indeed,  had  such  regard  iot 
)ii[D,.  that  had  she  outlived  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury^ 
•he  would  have  made  Dr.  Robinson  priurate. 

After  his  advaDcement  to  the  see  of  London,  he  gave 
many  proofs  of  bis  great  affection  for  the  establi^ed  church* 
by  opposing  iunovations,  contributing  to,  and  promoting 
she  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  and  by  vindicating  his 
clergy  against  unjust  aL-persions.  His  steady  attachment 
to  the  civil  constitution  .was  not  less  conspicuous,  in  his 
chai^^  to  his  clergy,  and  bis  personal  example  and  con- 
duct. '  As  a  benefactor,  be  was  distingubhed  by  many  actrt 
of  munificence.  Every-fltace,'  indeed,  with  which  he  was 
connected,  felt  the  benc^t'of  his  public  spirit;  the  place 
of  his  birth,  in  the  building  and  endowment  of  a  cbapel 
•ud  a  school ;  Oriel  college,  in  the  addition  of  buildings 
towards  the  east  side  of  the  gardeu,'  and  the  foundation  of 
some  ample  exhibitions ;  the  ecclesiastical  houses  in  wbich 
he  resided  were  generally  repaired  by  bim  at  great  ex- 
penoe ;  and  to  the  poor  in  general  he  was  very  generous. 
'Macki^  has- described  this  worthy  prelate  as  "a  little 
lirownmao;  of  a  grave  and  venerable  countenance }  very 
charitfdile  and  good-humoured  *;  strictly  religious  himself, 
wd  taking  what  care  he  can  to  make  others  so."  He  died 
■t  Hampstead,  of  an  asthmatic  disorder,  April  11,  lT23^- 
«nd  was  buried  at  Fulbam,  April  19.  He'  was  twice  mar- 
ried ;  his  first  wife,  Maria,  was  daughter  of  William  Lang- 
ton,  esq.  Her  liberal  mind  is  delicately  commemorated 
ifi  the  inscription  on  the  front  of  his  buildings  at  Oriel 
feoll^^.     His  second  wife,  Emma,  wbos'e  family  name  we 

*  It  mi  on  thii  preUte  that  |be  other  bookisllen,  and  that  be  would 

Retoriani  Edmund  Curll  endeRToured  tend  hli  lordihip  an  interleaved   copy 

lo  pla;  ■  tricky  which  baa  been  atlri-  rrom  which  he  nighl  BtTik«  out  what* 

butedle,aDd  perhapi  really  stumptsd  ever  he  thought  amia>,  and  the  sheets 

by  otheri.     The  good  bishop   irnt   a'  thai  altered    ihuuld  be  reprlnied,  uid 
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kaoir  aot,  rorrivod  bint,  uid  wu  boried  at  Fulfaam,  Jam 
t6,  l74t.  He  left  DO  usae»  but  outiy  collateral  desccod* 
sots.' 

ROfitKSON  (Maru),  a  lady  of  coniidenble  lUeniy 
talents,  wbow  niauleii  Dane  was  Darby,  irai  bom  at'Bria- 
tol,  Not.  ST,  1159.  Her  life  baving  been  publiabed,  ia 
part  writteD  by  benelf,  andcompletMl  by  a  trieoil,  it  may  - 
be  tbongfat  we  cannot  be  d^cient  in  nateriali  for  the  pre^ 
rent  article.  But  theae  docoBoents  part^e  too  mucii  of 
the  uature  of  a.norel  for  pur  purpwe.  Mrs.  Robinwn  <m 
•frail  lady  of  much  note  in  ber  day,  and  for  aufih  it  bas 
biien  the  faabion  of  late  ^eera  to  encourage  the  publ^cuioa 
of  "  Apologiei,"  the  object  of  all  which,  for  tbey  are  very 
nniforin,  ia  to  relax  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  to  prove 
that  vice,  with  iu  attendants,  vanity  aod  extrnvagance} 
haa  nothing  to  dread  but  from  poverty.  It  is  then  only, 
when  all  it  spent,  and  indigence  stares  in  the  lace,  that  we 
are  to  begin  to  think  that  something  has  been  amiss,  and  to 
pour  out  our  exculpatory  sympathies  in  aentiment^l  Mraioft 
From  such  nanatives,  it  becomes  us  to  borrow  with  caution. 
Mrs.  Robinson  was  married  very  eariy  in  life  to  a  huks* 
band  who  had  litile  to  muntain  her,  and  for  some  time  sh* 
shared  in' his  misfortanes,  but,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, she  spent  what  ihe  conU  in  dress,  resorted  much 
to  public  places,  and  admitted  the  visits  of  noblemen  of 
libertine  characters.  At  length  she  had  recourse  to  tbt 
stage;  and  while  performing  tbe  character  of  Pcrdita.  in 
Sbakspeare's  "Winter's  Tale,"  captivated  the  yoatfaful 
aflections  of  a  distinguished  personage,  and  consented  Va 
kis  terms.  This  connexion,  with  all  ils  gay  and  splendid 
embellishments,  and  all  the  flattery  and  admiratioa  which 
t>eK4ity  and  levity  could  wish,  lasted  about  two  yean,  at  tb« 
«nd  of  which  period  she  fonpd  herself  it>  possessioa  of 
jewels  to  the  amount  of  8000^.  and  an  annaity  of  SQOt. 
Altera  short  recess  from  a  mode  of  life,  into  wbicb  ber 
apologists  tell  os  she  was  driven  by  necessity,  she  fttmaed 
ianother  connexion  of  the  same  kind,  which  tbey  allow  was 
ftova  choice,  with  a  gentleman  of  the  army,  and  lavished 
the  whole  oF  ber  disposable  property  on  this  d^w  fiivourite^ 
Sbe  also  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  in  following  him,  daring 
.  «  severe  winter  oigbt,  to  a  sea-port,  where  she  basted  to 

•  Niefeok'i  Aucrtrttry.— Lyion*'!  BoTinHu,  toI,  II.— «■<!  Sopphnnrt.— Cfcil' 
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Rllcv*  kiffl  fraib  »  temporary  eubbAmaiaient  Not  long 
f/tey,  she  n«nt  to  the  continent  for  herbezlib,  vnd  rsmun* 
pd  ,tbere  obpjut  tire  years.  On  her  Ktuni  in  1788,  ibtf 
(xi^menced  bo-  literary  career,  {n  which  ibe  bad  conaider- 
able  sKccess.  In  1800  her  heaitb  began  to  decline  F»pi<tlf> 
principally  FrorB  wast  of  proper  exercise,  for  she  never  re- 
covered tbe  am  of  her  liisbs ;  aod  after  lingering  for  some 
time,  she  died  at  Englefield  Green,  Dec.  28,  of  ^at  year* 
Bad  wa»  buried  in  Old  Windsor  cfaurcb>yard.  Site  reuined 
ia  her  latte.r  days,  altfaoMgb  Mly  forty-two  years  old,  but 
little  of  that  beauty  for  which  she  was  once  admired,  and 
wbich,  from  the  nioment'E  price  Was  set  upon  it,  proved 
the  cause  of  all  h#r  vusfortu&es. 

TDe  following  ia  said  to  be  a  complete  list  of  her  publi* 
catioDs:  1.  **  Poems,"  in  two  volumes,  8ro,  Q.  "  Legiti-^ 
mate  $onneti,  with  Tboughts  on  Poetical  Subjects,  and 
Anecdotes  of  the  Grecian  Poelesst  Sappho."  3.  "  A  Mo* 
Dody  to  the  memory  of  the  Qjaeen  of  Fr&nce.'*  4.  **  A~ 
Alonody  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds."  S,  Mo* 
dern  fibn^ers;  a  Satire,  in  two  camoa,"  4to,  6.  "The 
Sicilian  Lover,  a  Trugedy,  in  five  aeU."  7.  *•  Sight ;  The 
Cavern  of  Woe;  and  Solitude j  three  Poenw*"  4to.  8. 
A  Pamphlet  in  vindication  of  the  Queen  of  France ;  pub* 
liabed  without  a  name.  9.  A  Patnpfalet  entitled  "Thoughu 
Ob  the  conditioa  of  Women,  moA  the  Injustice  of  Meatat 
Hubordioatioo."  10.  "  Vanceozs,  a-  Romance^**  2  vols. 
11.  "  The  Widow,"  a  Novel,  3  vols.  14.  "  Angelie*,''  la 
Novel,  3  vols.  13.  "  Hubert  ^  Sevrac,"  a  Romance,  i 
T(^.  14.  «  WalHin8^«m,"  a  Novel,  4  vols.  15.  "Tbe 
iaJse  Friend,"  a  Novel,  4  vols.  16.  "  Tbe  Natural  Daugh* 
ter,"  a  Novel,  8  vols.  17.  *'  Lyrical  TaJes,"  1  vol.  crowa 
^vo.  IS.  "  A  Picture  of  Palermo,  trinslated  from  Dr. 
Ha^r."  19.  "The  Lucky  Escape"  a  farce,  not  pab- 
bsb^d.     20b  "  Nobody,"  a  comedy,  also  not  published. 

Of  all  these,  it  is  probable  that'ber  poems  will  loagejf 
900tiqoe  to  be  read.  '  She  had  in  her  earliest  efforts  ofthia 
kind  adopted  tfas  false  style  of  tbe  DdU  Crusca  school,  si 
hap^y  ridiculed  by  the  author  of  the  "  Baviad"  and  "  Mn- 
Tiult"  hut  her  late  productions  displayed  a  more  corrMl 
tasto,  and'  more  ease  and  elegance  of  versification,  with 
equal  richnesa  of  imagination.  Her.  "  Plays"  had  bdt 
temporary  aucoesa;  and  her  "  Novell"  altbeugb  nut  desti- 
tute of  invention,  were  written  with  too  much  haste  for 
lasting  reputation.  She  appears  to  bare  been  frequently 
V2 
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importaned  by  ber  employers  to  fumtA  the  circolating  li- 
braries  wilb  novelties,  when  ber  powers  both  of  body  and 
miud  were  considerably  impaired,  yet  she  laboured  with 
great  persevennve,  and  is  said  to  have  earned  by  her  lite- 
rary performances  nearly  the  amount  of  ber  annuity.* 

ROBINSON  (Richakd),  archbishop  of  Armagh,  and 
lord  Rokeby,  was  the  iminediate  descendant  of  the  Robin- 
tons  of  liokeby,  in  the  north  riding  of  the  county  of  York^ 
and  was  bom  in  1709.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster' 
Ecboel,  whence  be  was  elected  to  Christ  church,  Oxford,  in 
1726^  After  continuing  bis  studies  there  for  some  yean, 
and  taking  his  master's  degred  in  1733,  Dr.  Blackburn, 
archbishop  of  York,  appointed  him  bis  chaplain,  and  col- 
lated him  first  to  the  rectory  of  Elton,  in  the  east  riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  next  to  the  prebend  of  Grinds),  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  York.  In  1751  he  attended  the  duke  of  Dorset 
lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  that  kingdom,  as  his  first 
chaplain,  and  the  same  year  was  pi^imoted  to  the  bishopric 
of  Killala.  A  family  connexion  with  the  earl  of  Holdernesse, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  that  year,  with  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich and  other  noblemen  related  to  him,  opened  the  fitir- 
est  prospects  of  attaining  to  the  first  dignity  in  tbe  Irish 
church.  Accordingly,  in  17S9,  he  Was  translated  to  tbe 
united  sees  of  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761  to  Kildare. 
The  duke  of  Northumberland  being  appointed  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland  in  1765,  Dr.  Robinson  was  advanced  to 
the. priniiacy  of  Armagh,  and  made  lord  almoner  and  vice- 
chancellor  of  the  uiiivM^ty  of  Dublin.  When  lord  Har- 
courc  was  lord*lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1777,  the  king  was 
l^eased,  by  privy^seal  at  St.  James's,  Feb.  6,  and  by  patent 
at  Dublin  the  26th  of  tbe  same  month,  to  create  him-  baron 
Rokeby  of  Arm^h,  with  remainder  to  Mattbew  Robinson 
of  West  Layton,  esq.  and  in  1783  be  was  appointed  prelate 
to  .the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1787,  he  was  no- 
mitiated  one  of  tbe  lords  justices  of  that  kingdom.  Sir 
William  Robinson,  bis  brother,  dying  in  1785,  the  primate 
succeeded  tothe  title  of  baronet,  and  was  the  survivor  in 
the  direct  male  line  of  the  Robinsons  of  Rokeby,  being  the 
-^  eighth  in  descent  from  William  of  Kendal.  His  grace  died 
«t  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  in  the  end  of  October,  17»4. 
No  primate  ever  sat  in  tbe  See  of  Armagh,  who  watcbed 

1  "  Ucnoiii  or  Mm.  BobiBSon,  wtJUm  bj  harulf,"  fcc  IBOI,  4  nJi.  13aw> 
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iBore  eaEefuIty  orer.the  legal  righia  of  the  church  of  Ireland^. 
as  the  statute-book  eriaces.  The  act  of  the  1 1th  and  12th 
of  hU  preEent  majesty,  which  secures  to  bishops  and  eccter 
siastical  persons  repayment  by  their  successors  of  expendi- 
tures in  purchasing  glebes  and  houses,  or  building  .  new^  . 
houses,  originated  from  him,  and  must  ever  endear  his 
name  to  the  qlergy.  The  other  acts  for  repa,iring  churches,: 
and  facilitating  the  recovery  of  ecclesiastical  dues,  wete 
among  the  many  tuppy  exertions  of  this  primate. 

Bui  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  primacy^ 
that  he  displayed  a  princely  munificence.  A  rery  elegaut 
palace,  90  feet  by  60,  and  40  high,  adorns  that  town  ;  it  ii) 
light  and  pleasing,  without  the  ac^i.tion  of  wings  or  lesser, 
parts ;  which  too  frequently,  wanting  a  sufficient  upiformi^ 
with  the  body  of  the  edifice,  are  unconnected  with  it  in 
effect,'  and  divide  the  attention.  Large  and  ample  offices 
are  conveniently  placed  behind  a  plantation  at  a  small  dis- 
tance. Around  the  palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which  spreads 
on  every  side  over  the  hills,  skirted  by  young  plantations,: 
iu  one  of  which  is  a  terrace,  which  commands  a  most  beau- 
tiful view  of  cultivated  hill  and  dale.  This  view  from  the^ 
palace  is  much  improved  by  the  barracks,  the  school,  and 
a  new  church  at  a  distance ;  all  which  are  so  placed  as  to.be 
exceedingly  ornamental  t6  the  whole  country.  The  bar- 
racks were  erected  under  the  primate's  direction,  and  fornk 
a  large  and  handsome  edifice.  The  school 'is  a  building  o£ . 
considerable  extent,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  a  more  beautiful,  or  one  better  contrived,  is  no  whece 
to  he  seen;  there  are  apartments  for  a  master;  a^cbooU, 
room  56  feet  by  28,  a  large  diuing-roon>  and  spacious. airy  . 
'  dormitories,  with  every  other  necessary,  and  a,  spaciouk  . 
play-grouod,  walled  in;  the  whole  forming  a  handsome 
froiit:  and  attention  being  paid  to  the  residence  of  tbci 
master  (the  salary  is  40o/.-iyear)  the  school  flourishes,  aofl 
must  prove  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  country. 
This  edifice  was  built  entirely  at  the.  primate'^  expence. 
The  church  is  erected  of  white  stone,  and  haying  a  tall 
spire,,  inakes  a  very  agreeable  object,  in  a  country  whero 
churches  ajid  spires  do  not  abound.  The  primate  built 
three  other  churches,  and  made  considerable  reparation^ 
in  the  cathedi^al:.he  was  also  the  me^ns  of  erecting  a  pub-i 
lie  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to  it  himself.  He  like-i 
wise  constructed  a  public  library  at  bis  own  cost,  endowed 
it,  and  gave  it  a  large  collection  of  books.    The  room  is 
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43  feet  by  35,  utA  30  bigb,  witb  i  gaUenr;  and  aputmentf 
ft>r  tfae  libnriui.  The  ntvn  be  OTnamented  with  a  market- 
house  and  ■bambles,  and  waa  the  direct  means  by  giving 
leaMB  upon  that  condition,  ofdmoitnew  buHding  the  whcdtt^ 
place.  He  found  it  a  ncM  of  mud-cabinv,  and  he  left'it  m 
well-built  city  of  stone  and  tlMel  Nor  was  be  forgetful  o$ 
the  place  of  hii  education.  On  the  new  gate,  built  by 
Wyatr  fop  Christ-ehurch,  Oxford,  the  prioiate  is  comme- 
morated aa  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  expenc» 
'  ef  buildiDg  that  gate  aild  repairing  Canterbury  quadrangle. 
In  these  nobte  and  spirited  works,  the  primate  expendetf 
Bpwards  of  30,000/,  The  celebrated  Mrs.  Montagu  waa 
cousin  lo  this  prelate ;  and  her  brother,,  the  tatc  eccerttric 
lord  Roheby,  bis  suceeator  in  that  title,  on  whioh,  faotfever^ 
be  set  tw  value.' 

R0BH4SON  (Kobebt),  a  dissenttng  dlTipe,  of  the  Bap- 
tist [Miwasion,  was  born  in  October  IT35,  at  Swaffban,  iir 
Ae  county  of  Norfolk,  and  was  son  of  Mr.  Michael  R<^in- 
aon,  a  native  of  North  Britain,  who  possessed  a  moder«tff 
independence.  He  was  sent  to  »  Latin  school  at  SwafTham, 
M  the  age  of  six  years,  where  he  made  a  considerable  pro- 
^iency,  and  discovered  an  uncomnroti  CBpaicify  for  l^rn- 
Mg,  afid  afterwards  to  an  eodowed  grammBr-scbool  at 
Searningj  where  be  gaiired  some  knowledge  of  the  French, 
a»  well  as  of  the  classical  languages.  All  this,  however, 
•n3ed  in  his  being  ptft  apprentice  to  a  hair-dresser,  iir 
Cfulcbed-Friars,  London.  For  this  occupation  his  mind 
*as,  as  maybe  supposed,  already  unfitted-by  the  taste  for 
learning  which  his  education  bad  given  hiftt,  and  which  he 
•till  endeavoured  to  improve  during  sooe  pan  of  the  hours 
devoted  to  sleep.  During  his  apprenticeship  he  appears 
to  have  iaibibed  serious  iotpressions  of  religion,  which  he 
encouraged^  by  attending  the  most  celehraMd  preachers  of 
the  day  among  the  indepeudents,  the  baptists,  and  the 
Calvinistic  clergy.  Dr.  Guyseand  Qill  among  the  dissen- 
ters, Romaine  in  the  churcl^  and  Whitfield,  the  leader  of 
tfae  Calrlnisiical  methodists,  were  bis  chief  favourite's. 

When  about  tfae  age  of  twenty,  fais  indentures  were  given 
up,  at  hb  own.requesi,  as  be  bad  a.  strong  desire  to  become 
a  preacher.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  to  a  small  con* 
gregatioa  at  Mildeuhall,  in  Suflblb,  and  he  afterwards  con- 
tinued to  preach  among  the  methodists,  at  various  places, 
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for  about  two  years,  when  being  ansacesMfDl  in  formiof;  A 
cburch  among  theoi,  he  left  ihenp,  »nd  formed  a  stnall  iRii 
depeodent  oongregauoD  at  Norwich,  on  leaving  which,  be 
also  gave  up  infant  baptiflm.  In  1759,  he  became  preacber 
to  a  congregation  of  baptisu  at  Cambridga,  and  such  waa 
bia  popularity  liere,  tbat  hia  bearera,  daily  increattng,  were 
enabled  to  build  a  new  and  comisodiaus  meeting,  in  1774. 
Here  be  was  frequently  interruf^iied  by  the  impertinent  rkits 
of  loineunder-eraduateB,  against  whom  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  the  kws  of  his  country,  which  secured 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  assembly.  Tliia  seeiiM  to  be 
tke  period  of  bis  life  most  iiappy  and  Eaultleaa.  He  had  not 
asyetpublicly  engaged  in  abstraie  theological  disputations; 
be  vigilantly  perf<Hined'  Uid!  duties  of  his  paatoral  office; 
and,  if  sooieof  tbeyoonger  stadeiiftsof  Ibe  ooiirersity,  in 
the  gaie^  of  youthful  iDteaiperanc^  bad  inaotted  him,  be 
waa  amfdy  repaid  for  it  by  the  Mmdabip  and  protecttoaof 
many  of  ita  moat  worthy  and  teamed  nenbers ;  for,  be 
eabrsced  every  opportunity  which  dtat  uhinrsity  sffortled 
of  making  amends  for  a  defective  edocation,  and  pnrsueil 
a  coarse  of  reading  extenmve  and  varied.  The  public 'li- 
braries were  not  only  open  to  him,  bat  lie  mu  allowed  the 
privilege  of  having  books  from  them  at  Ms  own  babitalioa. 

Id  1773,  aa  hi»  salary  was  inadequate  to  provide  ft»thit 
numeroas  family  (be  maitied  in  1759),  hit'  removed  to 
Cbettertoo,  near  Cambridge,  and  coaKnAnced  fanner,  t» 
which,  in  time,  be  added  the  bnainew  of -a  dealn  in  corn 
and  coals,  These  occupations,  however,  did  not  interrupt 
his  literary  punuits,  nor  do  theyappear  to  have  been  very 
profitable.  He  was  first  known  as  an  author  by  publishing, 
in  1 774-,  **  Arcana,**  a  pamphlet  respecting  the  petition  to 
parliament  tai  relief  in  matten  of  sutncriptioo ;  andlhe  fol- 
lowing year,  an  appendix  to  Alleyne's  '*  Legal  Degrees  of 
Marri^e."  It  consists  of  a  dtscussion  of'tbe- question,  "Is 
it  lawful  and  right  for  a  man' to  marry  tfae  sister  of  hit  de- 
ceased wife?"-  in  which  be  roaiiitaiaed  the' affirmative.  In 
the'same  year  he  published  a  volame  of  "Sermom,"  trans-  . 
kted  from  the  French  of  Saurin,  which  was  followed,  at 
dififerent  periods,  by  four  others.  Introdnetory  jo  Iheae 
Vtduines  are  prefatory  dissertations,  containing  memoirs  of 
the  reformation  iti  France,  and  thelife  of  Saurin,  together 
with  reflections  on  deism,  Christian  liberty,  &c. 

In  the  year  1776,  during  tlie  controversy  respecting  the 
diviuty  of  Christ,  which  bad  beeit  carried  or  principally 
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by  members  of  the  church  of  England,  Mr.Robioion  pnbi> 
luhed  "  A  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jeaui  Chri<^  - 
&c."  Thii  piece  ia  written  with  much  ingenuity,  and  it 
procured  the  author  a  number  of  haudsome  complimeota, 
not  only  from  diuenting  minister!,  but  alio  from  aeveral 
dignitaries  of  the  established  church.  Among  the  latter 
were  Dr.  HinchlifFe,  bishop  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Hallifax^ 
afterwards  bislytp  of  Gloucester,  Dr.  Beadon,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Dr.  Tucker,  dean  of  Glou- 
cester, Some  years  after,  Mr.  Lindsey  published,  first  ' 
without,  but  afterwards  with  his  name,  **  An  Examination 
of  Mr.  Robinson's  Plea  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ;*'  to 
which  Mr.  Robinson,  although  frequently  caUed  upon,  de- 
clined to  reply.  To  his  friends  he  said,  "  The  anonymous 
examiner  has  not  touched  my  arguments,  and  his  spirit  n 
bitter  and  contemptuous.  His  faith  stands  on  criticisms; 
luid  my  argument  is,  that  if  the  doctrine  requires  critical 
proof,  it  )■  not  popular,  and  therefore  not  divine."  This 
tilence,  however,  occasioned  aome  sus|Hcion  that  he  was 
not  very  sincere,  which  bis  conduct  afterwatds  confirmed. 
In  1777,  Mr.  Robinson  published  a  small  tract,  entitled 
*'  The  History  and  Mystery  of  Good  Friday,"  in  which  he 
employed  the  same"  bitter  and  contemptuous  spirit," 
which  he  bad  just  complained  of,  in  ridiculing  the  comme- 
moration of  the  death  of  our  Saviour.  In  1778,  Mr.  Robin- 
aon  published  '*  A  Plan  of  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of 
Nonoonformity,  for  the  instruction  of  Catechumens.','  Thia 
piece  contains  an  outline  of  the  whole  controversy  of  the 
dissenters  with  the  church  of  England,  and  of  their  history, 
from  the  period  of  the  reformation,  to  1773,  which  of 
course  appeared  highly  satisfactory  to  his  brethren.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  same  year,  he  published  "  An  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  translated  from  the  ori- 
ginal French  of  the  rev.  John  Claude,  with  Notes,"  in  2  -. 
Tots.  8vo,  The  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Essay" 
consists  of  piemoira  of  the  life  of  the  author. 

Id  I7S0,  Mr.  Robinson  paid  a  visit  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  accompanied  some  friends  on  a 
toar  into  Scotland,  wh<M%  he  was  much  gratified  by  civi- 
lities shewn  him  by  some  of  the  literati  of  Edinburgh;  mid 
be  might  have  received  the  diploma  of  doctor  of  divinity, 
bad  he  not  thought  proper  to  decline  that  cqippliment. 
Soo.n  after  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  published  a  little 
tract  iT«^  calculated  to  produce  a  CaiboUc  spiutaoiong 
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hu  bretbrea  of  the  Baptist  denominaUoo,  entitled  "  The 

GeDeral  Doctrine  of  ToleraUoD,  applied  to  tlie  particoUr 
Cue  of  Free  Comaiunion."  It  was  about  this  period  he 
preached  and  published  a  sermon,  entitled  "  Slavery  in- 
consistent with  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,"  and  he  was  the 
author.of  an  excellent  petition  from  tbe,  gentry,  clergy* 
freeholders,  and  other  inhabitants  in  the  county  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  the  year  178.1,  at  the  desire  of  bis  brethren,  he  began 
:  to  collect  materials  for  the  History  of  the  English  Baptists. 
In  bis  researches  be  was  led  to  enter  on  a  larger  6eld  than 
what  bad  been  originally  proposed  to  him,  and,  instead  of 
confining  himself  to  the  history  of  English  Baptists,  he 
was  induced  to  trace  the  history  of  baptism  from  the 
earliest  use  of  that  rite,  as  well  as  that  of  Baptists  in  all 
ages. 

In  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Robinson  published  «  A  PoliUcal 
Catechism,"  intended  to  convey,  in  a  familiar  manoert 
what  he  conceived  to  be  just  ideas  of  good  civil  govern- 
ment, and  the  British  constitution.  In  1786,  he  published 
*'  Sixteen  Discourses  on  several  Texts  of  Scripture,  ad- 
dressed to  Christian  Assemblies,  in  villages  near  Cam- 
bridge; to  which  are  added,  Six  Morning  Exeuiises." 
Such  of  these  as  touch  on  doctrinal  subjecu  were  written  > 
in  a  manner  which  gave  bis  friends  reason  to  think  that  ha 
was  now  beginning  to  depart  from  the  principles  be  had  . 
hitherto  held  so  strennously  ;  and  they  were  not  mistaken. 
With  his  congregation  at  Cambridge,  however,  he  still 
continued  his  ministerial  labours ;  and  remained  high  in 
their  esteem,  although,  as  a  public  instructor,  be  must, 
among  so  many  changes,  hsve  become  either  useless  or  . 
dangerous. 

During  the  Utter  years  of  his  life  the  intense  application 
be  had  bestowed  on  his  work  on  Baptism  undermined  the 
strength  of  his  constitution,  and  brought  on  a  gradual  de- 
cay, attended  with  a  great  depression  of  spirits.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  hoped  by  his  family  that  a  journey 
to  Birmingham,  and  an  interview  tvitb  Dr.  Priestley,  which 
he  had  long  wished  for,  might  prove  beneficial  to  him. 
Having  arrived  at  that  town,  he  ventured  to  preach  twice 
on  the  same  Sunday,  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  schools. 
His  friends  perc^ved  that  he  was  ill,  butuone  of  themsus- 
pected  bis  end  was  so  near ;  he  spent  the  evening  of  the 
foUowing  Tuesday  in  the  cheerful  loctety  of  kU  frienda^ 
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but  onf  BMKBHig,  June  8»  1790,  be  wm  fotmd  desd  m  U« 
bed.  Soflle  tin>«  b«tfbre  tiii«  be  bad  become  ■  compleW 
oonvert  to  tbe  doctrine*  of  the  modern  Sociniam ;  a  ekwnno 
which  tbey  leetii  artUing  lo  atiribute  to  ibe  writingB  of  f>r. 
Prieidey.  Tbu.dirine,  we  are  told,  cbarmcd  as  b^  wai 
vilb  Mr.  Robinaon^i  coDTeraatian,  confessed  htnielf  much 
duoppoiotcd  witb  bis  preednng,  and  ebaracterized  it  ia 
tbcM  words:  "  His  dtscoune  was  nnconoected  and  desnl- 
(ory  :  aad  bis  manner  of  treating  the  Trinity  iavonred  n~ 
tber  of  btirleMjue  then  serkHH  reaaoniag.  He  atucbed 
orthodoxy  more  potwedly  and  aatcasticatly  then  ever  I  did 
in  my  lite."  Few  of  o*r  readers  will  require  any  other 
character  of  Mr.  Robinsott's  attecki  on  those  principlet 
which  he  once  held  sacred.  His  largest  work,  "The  His' 
lory  of  Baptism,"  &c.  appeared  after  his  deMbia  a  qoarto 
Tolume,  with  another  connected  with  the  subject,  but  eo' 
titled,  **  Ecclesiasdcal  Hesearcbes ;"  both  wnttea  with 
Gonsidefable  abibty,  but  less  finished  than  if  be  bad  tired 
to  prepare  tbem  for  tbe  press.  Tbe  latter,  in  parttcular^ 
exfadbits  striking  proofs  of  his  rooted  inveteracy  to  the  estab* 
liabed  cbureh,  as  well  as  of  bis  glaring  inconsistettcy.  He 
appears,  indeed,  is  none  of  his  works,  as  a  mair  who  bad 
attained  that  truth,  or  those  poattiom,  which  he  sou^t  to 
establtib ;  what  was  waniii^  in  arguotem  be  aimed  to  ssp^ 
ply  by  a  kind  of  beffuonery  pecnliar  to  binuelf ;  and  yet, 
whdedMtt versatile  and  unsteady  ia  all  bisopitiioDs,  no  own 
was  BOre  iatolerasit  towards  those  wbo  rested  in  the  bdieP 
of  whet  ibey  h*d  been  taught,'  and  were  desiroiw  to  pro- 
pagate.' 

ROBINSON  {TjiNCKBd),  a  learned  physician  and  bti- 
taiiist,  and  pbystcian  in  ordinary  to  George  [.  by  wbora  ha 
was  knighted,  was  tbe  very  intimate  friend  of  tbe  celebrated 
Ray,  wbo  distinguisbes  bini  by  the  title  of  amiccrTtm  alpha. 
Of  bis  early  history  we  have  not  been  aUe  to  recover 
many paitiGuiacs.  Hewas.nearly  of  anage,and  ran  his  coarse 
lor  some  time  mtb  sir  Hans  Sloane,  with  whom,  when  a 
MudcM,  be  kravelled  to  fraoce.  He  was  educated  at  St, 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  where  be  took  bis  degree  of 
bachelor  of  oedidne  in  1&79,  and  that  c^  doctor  in  1685, 
While  at  MoMpelHer  bo  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  Lis-  ' 
l^r,  dated  Aug.  4,  1683,  ednccrniog  tbe  fabt'u:  of  there- 
narkable  bridge,  called  Pont  de  S.  Esprit,  on  tbe  Rhtoe, 

■  Djv't  Ufa  at  BtAioMa,  1796,  Srft 
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which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transactrons  for 
Jane  1684;  and,  after  bis  retuni  in  that  year,  be  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Hoyal  Society.  To  this  teamed 
body  he  made  various  communications,  particularly  an  ac- 
count of  the  first  four  voltrraes  of  the  "  Hortns  Malabari- 
ciis;*'on  thenatnra)  sublimation  of  solpfaurfromthe  pyritev 
and  limestone  at  ^tna^  &c. ;  an'  account  of  Hem-y  Jen- 
kins, who  lived  1 69  years  ;  and  on  other  topics  of  natural 
history.  The  printed  correspondence  between  bim  antf 
"Ray  c(PinmeijcetJ  d'nring  Dr,  Robinson's  tncvels,  before  men- 
tionei^  and  was  continued'  for  upwar<^  of  ten' years.  .Se- 
Tefiteen  of  his  letters  appear  in  the  "  Philbsojthical  Cor- 
respondence," with  alt  Mt.  Ray's  anffwers.  They  run  much 
en  ttv^-Bubject  of  Ztiology  ;  but  contain  also  botanical  and 
phitosopbical  observations.  These,  and  what  he  communt- 
itated  to  the-  ";  Hiilosophicid  Transactions,"  prove  him  to 
havtf  been  a  man  well'  aCquaiitted  with  various  parts  of 
learning :  to  which  he  added  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
natural  history.  In  this  branch  Ray  had  the  highest  opinion 
of  him,  and'  ptatied'  the  greatest  confidence  in  his  assis'- 
tence.  He- had  a  seat  in- the  councilofthe  Royal  Society 
for  miAry  years.     He  dfed  IHarcb  29,  1748. ' 

ROBINSON  (THOMAS),  i.  late  eminent  divine  at  Lei- 
eester,  the  ton  of  James  Robinson,  hosier  of  Wakefield  in 
Vorkshire,  was  born  Aug.  29,  VT4,9,  He  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  bis  native  place,  where  he  made 
such  proficiency  that  his  masters  earnestly  solicited  his 
&ther  to  permit  him  to  continue  a  learned  education,  in- 
stead of  putting  him  to  bnsinesa,  which  was  his  ori^nal 
intention ;  siid'  when  it  wa«  determined  to  send  bim  to  the 
nniversity,  the  governors  of'  the  school'  nuanimously 
agreed  to  allow  him  a  double  exhibttion.  With  this  pro- 
viaiop  he  was  admitted  a  sizar  of  Trinity  coHege,  Cam- 
bridge, in  Oct.  1768.  Various  circumstances,  for  <vhich 
we  may  refer  the  reader  to  an  elaborate  life'  of  bim  lately 
published,  contriliuted  to  givehis  mind  more  seriourimi 
pressions  than  are  usual  at  His  period  of  life,  and  his  whole 
behaviour  as  a  studenr  became  exemplary.  He  scrupu- 
lously obfierved  all  the  attendances  which  were  required  of 
him,  and' quickly  obtained  the  reputation  of,  having  made 
touch  proficiency  as  a  scholar.  His  religious  character 
loOj   tboogh  not  yet  formed  to  that  degree  of  stricthe^is 
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which  it  ftftemrds  ftttijiiied,  wu  tt  leait  uy  far  advanced 

u  to  make  his  habiti,  con  venation,  and  avotred  opinions 
widely  different  from  those  of  the  greater  part  of  his  con- 
temporaries. - 

lu  his  academical  pursuits,  be  appears  to  bare  dirided 
bin  attention  between  the  classics  and  mathematics,  reHev- 
ing  both  occasionally  by  the  peniial  of  treatises  in  divinity, 
in  which  be  gave  tbe  preference  to  those  of  the  Calrinistie 
kind.     In  April  1771  be  was  elected  a  scholar  of  Trinity-  ' 
college,  after  a  strict  and  comprehensive  examination.     In 
Sticember  of  tbe  same  year  he  obtained  the  second  of  Dr. 
Hooper's  prizes  for  the  best  English   declamatiou.     He 
gained  great  credit  from  his  mathematical  dispuutiooi  in 
the  schools,  the  year  previous  to  his  first  degree.     What  is  ' 
Dot  very  common  even  with  tbe  more  advanced  matbemati-  ' 
cal  proficients,  he  always  made  his  own  ai^uments,  when  ' 
he  kept  an  opponency,  and  these  were  in  general  skilfii),  ' 
as  well  as  ably  defended.     In  one  of  those  disputations,   ' 
be  invented  an  argument  against  the  doctrine  of  prime  and 
ultimate  ratios,  as  taught  by  one  of  our  ablest  matbemati-  ' 
cians,  which,  it  is  said,  .has  nerer  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered.     Indeed,  he  was  particularly  calculated  to  exce\ 
in  this  species  of  exercise ;  as  possessing  a  remarkable  de- 
gree of  acuteness,  solidity,  and   self-possession,  together 
with  a  fair  share  of  mathematical  knowledge.     He  was 
well  acquainted  with  natural  philosophy,  though  but  little 
with  analytics. 

Accordingly  he  was  ranked  high  from  the  schools,  being 
placed  in  tbe  Brst  class ;  so  as  to  be  a  competitor  witb 
tbose  who  were  far  bis  superiors  in  depth  of  reading.  He 
stood  seventh  in  tbe  seoate-bouse  examination  ;  which  was 
considered  a  high  degree  at  that  time,  for  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  the  advanti^e  of  a  private  tutor.  Dr.  Tom- 
line,  the  present  bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  senior  wrangler  of 
the  year,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  this  honourable 
competition  for  academical  distinction,  is  well  known  to 
have  expressed  a  high  respect  for  Mr.  Robinson's  characr 
ter,  and  for  bis  attainments  as  a  scholar.  |Ur.  Robinson  at 
tbis  time  used  to  say  that  be  never  expected  to  cope  with 
his  lordship  and  with  bis  other  competitors,  who  were 
placed  before  him,  in  algebra  and  fluxions ;  what  he  knew 
was  chiefly  in  philosophy.  Locke's  *'  Eesay,'*a»d  Butler'^ 
"Analogy,"  which  he  bad  studied  attentively,  were  also 
of  service  to  tumin  the  examination.    His  friends,  who 
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^could  duly  eatimate  his  tftlents,  were  snxiotn  that  be 
should  be  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  classical  medals ;  but 
he- declined  offering  himself^  through  the  determination  he 
bad  fonned  of  entering  as  bood  as  possible  into  the  church. 
He  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  with  peculiar 
.circumstances  of  distinction,  Oct.  1,  1772;  and  in  L779 
iie  obtained  the  second  of  the  middle  bachelor's  prizes  for 
the  best  Latin  essay  on  some  moral  subject.  On  this  occac 
sion  he  had  eight  competitors.  Dr.  James,  the  late  head 
master  of  Rugby-school,  who  particularly  excelled  in  writ- 
ing Latin  prose,  gained  the  first  prize ;  but  Mr.  Robinson 
"was  allowed  to  be  at  this  time  the  best  general  scholar  of 
his  year ;  atid  his  semors,  who  were  most  competent  ta 
decide  upon  his  literary  merits,  declared  that  they  had  not 
known  his  superior.  His  biographer  gives  us  an  anecdote 
which  shows,  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view,  the  cbarae- 
ter  he  held  among  his  contemporaries.  An  attempt  wa« 
made,  during  his  under-graduatesbip,  to  set  aside  sob- 
acription  to  the  Thirty-nine  articles.  Some  young  mem 
Went  about  the  university,  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon 
the  under-graduates  to  sign  a  petition  for  that  purpose^ 
in  Trinity' col  lege,  the  first  question  which  the  under* 
graduates  put  to  those  peraons  who  applied  to  them  was» 
"  Has  Robinson  signed  the  petition  }"  and  they  declined 
signing  it,  when  they  found  he  had  not ;  and  the  argument 
which  the  persons  applying  made  use  of  to  prevail  upon 
Mr.  Robinson  to  sign  was,  *'.  If  ^u  will  sign,  all  the  un- 
der-gradnates  in  Trinity-college  will  sign."  Mr.  Robin- 
ton,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  refused  to  sign  ttai* 
petition. 

Soon  after  receiving  his  first  degree,  Mr:  Robinson  was 
ordained  by  bishop  Keene,  and  entered  upon  the  curacy 
of  Witcbam,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  To  this  was  added  that  of 
Wichford ;  and  his  performance  of  the  duties  of  both  wa* 
equally  conscientious  and  successful.  About  two  years 
after,  he  quitted  this  situation  and  accepted  the  curacy  of 
%t.  Marti n'sXeicester,  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Haines  :  here  he 
had  considerable  opposition  to  encounter;  but  at  length 
acquired  a  great  degree  of  general  popularity,  and  the 
respect-of  many  of  the  upper  classes,  who  were  at  first  pre- 
judiced against  bis  youth  and  his  doctrines.  He  wasi  also 
chosen  afternoon  lecturer  of  All  faints,  and  in  1774,  chap-- 
lain  to  the  Infirmary.  To  these  labours  he  added,  during 
acoDsiderable  part  of  his.  life,  the.cara  of  instructing  soma 
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young  gentleBca  ia  dsMical  Icarniag,  who  «ctc  prepirfaig 
for  the  uniTeniiy,  but  in  some  cbki  st  ivBtt,  would  »c««|M 
of  no  pecaotRry  coDipeoMtkn.  In  tfae  tuae  jmr  (1714) 
he  UMrriod  a  lady,  wfaos*  ihwm  bis  biogrspber  doe>  not 
awntion,  by  wbwn  be  bid  &  (bmily,  wid  wbp  di*d  w  l7tl. 
Ia  I77S  k  weekly  lecture  being  founded  at  St.  Unty'-i 
l^urcb  by  Mr.  Joaepb  Wbeatley,  an  opulent  maauAketnier 
of  Ltficcater,  with  tbe  consent  of  tbe  inennbent,  add  of 
tb«  biibop  of  tbe  diocese,  Mr.  Robinsofi  was  appointed 
first  lecturer.  Soon  aftei-,  in  tbe  same  year,  on  tbedaatk 
of  tbe  inciunbent,  Mr.  Robinson  was  instituted  fo  tfae  hw- 
isg  of  ibis  cbnreh,  by  tlie  lord*chnoc«iUpr.  It  mm  hcse 
tbu  he  preacbed  a  course  of  sermons  <hi  "  Soripinre  Cha*- 
ractera,"  which  has  since  been  prislcd,  and  fofMk  tbo  , 
MOit  popular  of  bis  works,  having  gona  thimigh  sevmal 
editions,  in  4  ro)*.  8nk 

In  1788,  when  a  geaeral  stir  was  oMde  by  the  diasentev^ 
throughout  tbe  Ungdom,  to  obtain  tbe  repeal  of  tbe  Cov- 
poration  and  Test  Acts,  and.  when  tbe  Midland  oinsaiiaa 
were  made  to  feel  tbe  more  intense  flame  wbwh  burned 
tKctty  widely,  through  tbe  adjacent  ivBnenca  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  a  Urge  ceoual  meeting,  fiir  tbe  purpoae  of  psch- 
ptotiug  the  common  object,  was  h^ld  at  Leicester,  towfaieb 
Mr.  lU^inaoo  was  earacstly  invited,  but  be  pereaptonbf 
refused,  and  that  in  language  which  could  not  be  agree'^ 
able ;  fer^  amoi^  other  tbiags,  he  told  the  appliauts  that 
it  was  "  money  and  powci'*  which  tbey  waoteil,  «Ad  "  wtt 
tbe  means  of  serving  God  more  aec^rtably,  or  of.  preach* 
ihg  his  gospel  more  extensively."  Stroag  atUehment  to 
government ;  deference  to  the  powers  that  be ;  an  high 
sense  of  the  importance  and  utility  of  a  dtgnifiad  hierar- 
(^by,  together  with  cordial  approbauon  of  the  fenns  and 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  net  less  tlwn  «f  her 
doctrines ;  were  a  sort  of  primary  element  id  bis  mind. 
Od  tbe  same  principles,  one  of  bis  last  pahlio  aota  war  19 
unite  with  a  large  body  of  bis  brother  cle^men,  in  pets* 
tioning  parliament  against  the  repeal  of  tbit  feAMUng  re< 
strictioos  upon  popery. 

Tbe  seventh  of  March  1813  was  iba  ihirty-ainth  anai* 
vcrsary  of  Mr.  Robinson's  connection,  as  a  preacher,  with 
the  town  of  Leicester.  He  had  been  vicar  of  St.  Maty's 
during  thirty-four  years,  and  by  his  seal  and  abilitgr  In 
performing  bii  pastoral  duties,  as  well  as  by  his  pious  and 
heoevpleDt  cbanctr.~  in  private  life,  bad  oTeioune  aU  ap* 
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poisititB)  and  ell  prejudice,  wheo  he  w^aiaaed  ipitfa  a  fit.of 
apoplexy  on  the  34th  of  the  month  befbre-me^uoqecl,  aful 
expued  nithin  a  fnr  hours,  in  bis  «is(y-Eoun)i  year.  For 
■DBny  mioHtK  of  ebaracter,  many  iUu^trative  ajiecdote^^ 
and  Aujeh  jdUcussion  on  bia  ebancptr  a^d  vritingK,  w« 
pHOt  refer  to  our  aiitbority.  Qe»kle>  hi#  ^'  Scripture  Cha- 
racters," already  noucad,  be  wu  tbe  Dutbor  of  "  A  leri* 
oiu  «sbortatioD  to  the  Inhabiiaula  of  Great  BrtUin,  with 
Tcfarauce  to  the  approaching  fayt,'*  1755;  "  An  addreu 
to  the  Loyal  Leiceiter  Volunteer  Infantry,"  179^  ;  "  Tbs 
CimMtua  Systvm  unfolded,  or  £s$ay«  on  the  Doctrioei 
sad  Dutica  of  Christianity,"  3  voU-  Svo,  intended  a»  a 
popaiar  body  of  divinity,  but  drawn  p^t  iq  the  funs  of 
f^tiaya,  initewl  of  Sermoni,  in  which  the  suh^ect^  haid  been 
formerly  discussed  from  the  pulpit :  **  The  Parochial  Mi- 
nister's address  to  bis  Parishioners ;".  a  tract  '*  On  ConGr- 
IBation ;"  "  Addrew  oa  the  Peace  of  )  802  ;"  «  The  Set* 
nous  Call ;"  one  or  two  ooeaaiowd  •erinou>>  &(td  "  Pro- 
phecies oD'the  Messiah."* 

ROBJSON  (John),  ao  eminent  natural  philosopher  anil 
matheoiatician,  was  boro  at  fiogball,  in  the  county  of 
fitirliag,  in  Scotland,  in  1739.  His  father,  a  qiercbaflt  JB 
Glasgow,  having,  by  a  course  of  successful  indiutry,  ac* 
quired  considentble  property,  employed  it  in  the  purchase 
of  an  estate  to  which  he  retired  dw-iag  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  His  son  was  educated  at  l&lMgvw,  and  before 
•nlaring«n  faia  nioflteeotbyear  hftd  complete^  his  course 
ofuudyatthat  university,  but  had  laaoifewed  a,  peculiar 
predileetion  for  the  mathematics.  ThouiCh  he  went  deep 
into  algebra  and  Auuons^  yet  he  deri¥ed  from  the  cele*- 
grated  Simaon,  and  always  retained,  a  disposition  to  prefer 
theoMFe  accurate  thongb  lens  comprebeqsife  system  o{ 
aneient  geometry.  The  fint  thiog  which  is  said  to  have 
dblained  bim  the  notice  of  that  eminent  professor,  was  bis 
havii^  produced  a  geometrical  solution  of  a  problem  which 
lukd  been  given  out  to  the  class  in  an  algebraic  for;n. 

Hewaa  designed  by  his  parents  for  the  clericBl  profes-. 
won,  but  though  be  was  deeply  impreaaed  with  the  tratbs 
of  religion,  he  bad  some  scruples  which  iaduced  him  tp 
decline  entering  into  ordera.  His  friend?,  therefore,  be- 
gan   to  cousider  of  some    other   utuatipn  in    whicb  bip 
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matheinatieRl  Ulents  might  be  turned  to  adrantsge.  Sa 
Dick,  profeuor  of  natural  pbiloaopby,  being  in  want  of  u 
araiitant,  Mr  Robison,  then  not  quite  nineteen  yean  of 
age,  was  recommended  by  Dr.  Adam  Smkh  as  a  proper 
'peraon  for  diicharging  that  office.  Dr.  Dick  thought  him 
too  young,  butjaiotfd  with  Dr.  Sioason  iti  recommending 
him  to  Dr.  Blair,  prebecidary  of  WeitmiDsler,  whom  they 
understood  to  be  in  queit  of  a  young  man  to  go  to  sea 
with  Edward  duLe  of  York,  and  read  malhematics  with 
fail  royai  bigliness.  On  reaching  London,  however,  tbia 
flattering  protpect  was  found  to  hare  no  solid  foandatioDy 
the  duke  of  York  having  no  intention  of  going  to  sea.  Mr. 
Robison,  however,  to  whom  a  retarn  to  Guigow  would 
have  beet)  very  dis^reeable,  embraced  an  opportunity 
which  now  offered  itself,  of  going  to  sea  at  matbeaiaticM 
tutor  to  Mr.  Knowles,  eldest  son  of  admiral  Knowles,  and 
the  duke  bf  York's  intended  companion.  His  pupil  being 
appointed  lieutenant  on  board  the  Royal  William,  Mr. 
Robison,  at,  his  own  request,  was  rued  midshiponn. 
Here  he  spent  the  three  following  yjeara,  whteh  he  often 
spoke  of  as  the  happiest  of  bis  life.  He  devoted  himself 
Imrtjcularly  to  tbe  study  of  the  art  of  seamanship,  andwai 
aometimes  employed  in  making  surveys  of  coasta  and 
rivers. 

.  In  this  capacity  his  merit  sAtracted  tbe  Dodce  of -lord 
Anson,  then  at  the  bead  of  the  Admuralty-bbard,.  by  whom 
be  was  sent,  iu  t762,  to  Janaiea,  in  order  to^ewike  trial  of 
Harrison's  time-keeper.  But  oo  r^urning  from-  this  mis* 
aioo  be  found  hit  prospects  of  advancement  completeiy 
clouded :  lord  Anson  waa  dead  ;  the  vessel,  oh  board  ^ 
which  was  his  pupil  Mr.  Knowles,  had  foundered  at  aea, 
mnd  all  on  board  perished  ;-and  admiral  Knowles  had  re-' 
tired  to  the  country  iiieoDaolable  foetb»  loaa  of  his  son. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  return  to  Glaagon,  and  ad- 
miral Knowles  soon  after  placed  under  his  care  faw  remain- 
ing son,  who  waa  aftnwards  rear-admiral  sir  Charles 
Knowles.  At. Glasgow  Mr.  Robison  renewed  his. studies 
with  great  assiduity,^  but  his  instructors. were  changed. 
Dr.  Simson  was  dead ;  and  Dr.  Adam  Smith  bad  left  Glas> 
gow  to  trarel  with  the  late  duke  of  Baccleugh  i  but  tbe. 
place  of  the  latter  was  well  supplied  by  Dr.  Reid,  and  Mr. 
Robison  had  also  an  importunity  of  attending  the  lectures 
of  Mr.  Millar  ,on  civil  law,  and  Dr«  Black  on  i;hemistry. 
Wbeo  Dr.  Black,  iu  1769,  was  (»Ued  to  £dinbur:gb,  Mn 
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"  ftobison  Via  appbttited  to  succeed  him  as  tecttifeP  on." 
themistryi  and  read  lectures  on  that  science  with  great 
Applause  for  three  years.  ... 

In  tT'70,  sir  Charles  Knonles  having  gone  to  Russia,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  timptess  Catherine,  then  intent  ontfae 
Improvement  of  her  marine,'  he  invited  Mr,  Robison  to 
accompany  hitn  as  his  official  secretary,  With  a  salary  of 
250/.  a-year.  As  he  Was  still  attached  to  the  naVy  and  to 
his  former  patron,  and  asj  thoitgh  lecturing  on  chemistry, 
hcdid  not  erfjoy  the  rank  of  professor,  Mr.  Hobison  made 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  proposal.  His  conduct  at 
SI.  Petersburgh,  and  the  knowledge  which  he  had  there 
occasion  to  display,  seems  to  have  powerfully  recom> 
mended  him  to  the  board  of  admiralty  ;  for  in  1772  he  was 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  Oorps  of  marine  cadets, 
an  academy  consisting  of  upwards  of  four  hundred  young, 
gentlemen  and  scholars  under  the  ttiition  of  about  forty 
teachers.  As  the  person  who  fills  this  office  has  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colotiel,  it  became  iVecessary,  by  the  customs 
of  Russia,  that  Mr.  Robison  should  prove  himself  a  gentle- 
man, or  what  is  there  called  a  dsoraiun,  and  the  prcA)f  re-^ 
quired  Wtts  entered  on  record.  In  this  office  bis  employ- 
jnent  coosifted  in  visiting  daily  every  class  of  the  academy; 
in  deceiving  weekly  reports  mm  each  masterj  stating  the 
diligeikie  and  progress  of  every  person  in  bis  class  j  and, 
twice  a  year,  in  advancing  the  yoiing  gentlemen  into  the 
higher  classes*  according  to  their  respective  merits.  Of 
these  he  was  considered  as  the  sole  judge,  and  from  his 
sentence  there  lay  no  appeal.  Be  lived  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  harmony  witl»  general  Kutusoff,  who  was  military 
bead  of  the  academy,  and  held  the  third  place  in  Uie  ad< 
tniralty  college.-  By  biiB  all  Mr.  Rubison's  measures  were 
supported,  and  he  was  even  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  grand  duke,  as  an  admirer  of  the  Russian  language^ 
which  his  in^erial  highness  patronized. 

But  although  bis  situation  was  tbns  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous, he  felt  that  aonetbing  more  was  necessary  to 
render  it  comfortable.  He  could  not  but  regret  his  dis- 
tance from  bis  native  country,  and  residence  tunong  a 
people  who,  though  rapidly  improving,  were  still  tinctured 
with  barbarism.  His  appointment  also  attached  him,  not 
to  the  capital,  but  to  Cronstadt,  where  he  was  nearly  cat 
D(F  from  alt  enlightened' society.  Receiving  an  invitittioD» 
lber«fore,  from  the  munstrMes  and  town^ouncU  to  fiU  tbti. 
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place  of  professor  of  natural  pbilotopby  in  the  univetri^ 
of  Edinburgh,  be  gladly  removed  to  tbat  citjr.  The  grand 
duke  parted  with  him  reluctantly,  and  requested,  when  b« 
]fift  the  academy,  that  he  would  take  with  him  aome  young 
neo  of  talents  frum  the  corps  of  cadets ;  and  he  proniissa 
bim  a  pension  of  400  rubles  (80/.)  a-ye«r.  That  peiwion 
was  regularly  paid  only  during,  the  three  years  that  tb« 
gentlemen  whom  be  selected  resided  in  Edinburgh;  it  was 
then  discontinued,  it  is  believed,  because  he  did  not  con- 
tinue a  correspondence  with  tbe  academy,  and  comoiuiii* 
oate  all  tbe  British  improvemenu  in  marine  education. 

Of  bis  lectures,  iu  bis  new  proCessorstiip,  high  expecta- 
tions were  formed  and  were  not  disappointed.  If  there  waa 
any  defect,  it  was  that  he  was  aometimes  abstruse,  and  did 
not  lower  himself,  sufficiently  to  tbe  conprehension  of  bis 
youthful  auditors.  Tbis,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
owing,  not  to  any  want  of  order  or  perspicaity,  but  t|0  hit 
Bzpectiog  to  find  in  them  a  mora  complete  acquaintance 
vith  pure  mathematics  than  many,  of  them  bad  aUaiued. 
Unfortunately,  be  was  prevented  for  inany  yeara  from 
tsacbing,  by  a  laiiguisbing  stue  of  health,  acconspanied 
jvitb  peculiar  depression  of  spirits^  a  not  wi&equent  atten- 
dant'On  too  entire  a  devotion  to  taatbesiaucal  studies,  and 
Qf  tbe  recluse  and  pensive  habits  which  they  tend  to  gene- 
jate. .  By  the  judicious  choice^  however,  wboch  be  raade 
of  Bubs^itutes,  the  want  of  bis  parsooal  instructions  waa 
Jess  severely  felt.  For  a  year  or  two  before  bis  death  be 
began  agaiu  to  lecture,  having  only  engaged  tbe  rev.  Tbo* 
mas  Mackpight  to  alTord  him  occasional  assistance;  ao 
office  which  was  performed  by  that  gentlemtui.  wkb  ao 
^nowledged  ability.  When  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edio- 
Vurgh  was  incorporated  by  cbarterin  1783,.  be  was  chosen 
by  tbat  learned  body  to  be  their  general 'secretary,  and 
fitscbarged  that  office  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  as  long  as 
his'  healtb  permitted,  on  tbe  decline  of  which  be.resig[>ed 
ie.  To  their  Transactions  be  ooDtribtUed  several  interest- 
ing papers. 

.  In  1796,  Mr.  Robisoo  published  a  work  wbicb  attracte<^ 
ifi  an  uncommon  degree,  the  attention  of  thepublic,  under 
the  title  of "  Proofs  of  a  Conspiracy  against  all  the  religiooa 
yji'd  governipents  of  Europe,  carried  on  in  the  secret  meet- 
ings of  Free^masooH  lUuinittati,  and  reading  societies,  &c." 
^o.  It  is  needless  to  say  bow  different  have  been  tbe 
^iiK^nients  pcooouBfied  oa.  tlua  publioatioon  atxarding  %m 
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jCfie  different  pEtrties  to  which  its  reader^  bappetied'  to' be 
ina.'cbed.  Th^r  there  is  considerable  grotind  for  the  atate- 
tti«nts  contained  in  it,  appears  evidently  from  the  best  in- 
fortned  Oerman  authors ;  at  the  same  time  several  circum- 
stances led  the  Author  to  form  an  i'de&  of  the  lAagnititde  and 
Consequences  of  the  conspiracy,  which  perhaps  waa  some- 
what exaggerated.  But  whatever  opinion  was  formed  on 
this  subject,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  tbst  His  mis- 
iakes  were  unintentional,  and  that  the  work  was  written 
from  the  best  of  motiTes^  and  with  the  sole  view  of  defend- 
ing the  mosf  important  inter^st^  of  religion  <nd  civil  so- 
ciety. 

'  A  few  years  after,  on  the  de^th  of  Dr.  Bla'cb,  Mr.  Ro- 
bidon  published  the  lectures  of  that  great  chemical  dis- 
coverer, with  notes,  which  are  universally  altbwed  to  add 
greatly  to  their  value.  In  conset^iience  of  Mr.  Robison'i 
Connexion  with  the  court  of  Hussia,  a  copy  of  thb  publi- 
cation was  sent  to  the  reigning  emperor,  and  the  editor 
received,  in  return,  the  present  of  a  bos  set  in  diamoadt, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  strongly  impressive  of  the  regard 
in  which  his  chailacier  and  talents  were  held  by  that  vir- 
tuouii  and  enlightened  monarch.  The  last  Work  on  which 
Mr.  Robiiton's  attention  and  care  was  bestowed,  was  his 
"Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,"  intended  to  com- 
priKe  the  substance  of  his  lectures  on  that  subject,  and  to 
Consist  of  four  or  five  volumes.  The  first  appeared  accord- 
ingly in  1804,  and  fully  answered  the  expectations  which 
the  scientific  world  had  entertained  ;  and  although  his  death 
prevetited  the  completion  of  tbe  plan,  be  is  said  to  hav$ 
left  materials  for  a  cfonttnuation,  which  are  intended  for  the 
press.  Oh  Monday,  Jan.  28,  l8uj,  he  delivered  a  lecture, 
(ts  usual  to  bis  class,  and  went  afterwards  to  take  his  accus* 
tomed  walk.  Being,  however,  exposed  tu  a  greaterdegree 
of  cold  than  usual,  he  was  seiirdd  satin  after  his  return  with 
an  extreiUe  degree  of  debility,  which  terminated  in  his 
death,  Wednesday  morning  the  30th.  This  seems  to  have 
been  less  th^  Consequence  of  any  particular  illness,  than  of 
a  fVame  worn  out  by  long-<GontiiiUed  illness  and  suffering. 

Irt  1798  be  was  complimented  with  the  diploma  of  LL.D: 
by  the  American  college  in  New  Jereey,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  received  the  same  honour  from  the  Unlverrity  of 
Glasgow.  In  ISOO,  he  was  unanimously  elected  foreign 
member  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  St,  Peters- 
burgh,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Black.  Besides  tbe  works  alr^ad/ 
X  9 
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mcDtioDcd,  it  must  not  be  forgot  that  Mr.  Robi>on  fur- 
nished some  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  editioD  of 
the  *'  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  superintended  by  his 
friend  Dr.  GEeig,  to  nbom  the  public  is  indebted  for  the 
preceding  particulars  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  die 
Intention  of  Mr.  Robtson's  friend*  to-  collect  the  articles 
be  furnished  for  this  work,  and  publish  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate form,  along  with  what  he  inserted  in  the  "  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Societv  of  Edinburgh.* 

ROBORTELLO  (Francis),  »  celebi^ted  critic  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Udina  in  1516.  After 
being  educated  at  Bologna,  he  Uught  rhetoric  and  moral 
philosophy  with  reputation  at  Lucca,  Pisa,  Venice,  Bo- 
logna, and  Padua,  in  which  last  city  he  died,  March  18, 
1567,  i^ed  fifty-one.  He  has  left  a  treatise  "  On  History," 
1543,  8vo,  which  is  of  little  value;  commentaries  on  se- 
veral Greek  and  Latin  poets;  "  De  Vita  et  victu  populi 
Boniani  sub  Imperatoribus,"  1551),  folio,,  and  other  works 
on  Roman  antiquities,  in  .which  be  frequently  discovers  a 
degree  of  asperity  unworthy  of  a  liberal  mind.  Ifis  con- 
tentious disposition  had  at  one  time  nearly  proved  fatal,  as 
be  received  a  wound  from  the  sword  of  Baptist  Egnacius, 
and  for  some  time  bis  life  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
He  lia'd  also  some  fierce  literary  contests  with  Alciatas  and 
Sigonius.' 

ROCABERTI  (John  Thomas  de],  a  celebrated  general 
of  the  Dominicans,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  defenders 
of  papal  authority,  was  burn  at  Peseladajoa  the  frontiers  of 
Roussillon  and  Catiiloiiia,  about  1624.  He^was  the  son  of 
Francis  viscount  de  Rocaberti,  of  an  ancienccfamily.  Hav- 
ing entered  the  Dominican  order  early  in  life,  be  became 
provincial  uf  Arragoii  in  t6g6,  general  of  his  order  in  1670, 
archbishop  of  Valencia  in  1676,  and  grmid  inquisitor  of 
the  faith  in  1695.  His  catholic  majesty,  whose  favour  he 
acquired,  made  bim  twice  viceroy  of  Valencia.  He  died 
June  13,  1099,  leaving  a  long  treatise  "De  Romani  Pon- 
tilicis  Autoritate,"  3  vols,  folio,  esteemed  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  but  prohibited  in  France  ;  and  "  Bibliotheca  Ponti- 
ficia ;"  a  large  collection  of  all  the  treatises  which  have  been, 
written  by  different  authors  in  favour  of  the  pope's  authority 
and  infaiiibijity,  Rome,  1700,  kc.  21  vols,  folio.     The  par-> 
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liament  of  Paus  also  prohibited  the  sale  of  this  imtnense 
collection.' 

ROCCA  (Angelus),  a  teamed  Italian,  was  a  native  of 
Rocca  Contrata,  a  towri  in  the  marche  of  Aiicona,  and  bom 
in  1545.  When  young  he  was  sent  to  Camerino,  where, 
in  1552,  be  took  the  habit  among  the  hermits  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  remained  so  long  here  that  some  have  given 

.  him  the  surname  of-  Camero.  He  afterwards  continued 
his  studies  at  Rome,  Venice,  Perusia,  and  Padua.  He 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  at  the  university 
of  Padua,  in  Sept.  1577,  atid  acquired  much  celebrity  as  a 
preacbenat  Venice,  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  belles,  lettres 
to  the  juniors  of  his  order.  In  1579  Fivizani, '  the  vicar- 
gederal  of  the  Augustines,  invited  him  to  Rome  to  be  His 
secretary,  and  pope  Sixtus  V.  placed  him  in  the  Vatican 
in  1585,  and  contided  to  bis  superintendance  tho»ie  edi- 

.  tions  of  the  Bible,  the  councils,  and  the  fathers,  which  is- 
sued from  the  apostolical  press  during  his  pontificate.  la  ' 
1595,  pope  Clement  VIII.  made  him  apostolical  sacristan 
in  the  room  of  Fivizani,  now  deceased,  and  titular  bishop 
of  Tagast^  in  Numidia.  He  collected  a  very  large  and  ex- 
cellent library,  which  he  presented  in  his  life-time,  by  a 
deed  of  gift,  dated  Oct.  23,  1614,  to  the  Augustiniau  mo- 
nastery at  Rome;  but  upon  the  express  conilition,  that  it  - 
should  be  always  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  Rocca 
died  April  S,  1620,  at  the  age  of  seveuty-five.  Rocca  had 
read  much,  but  was  either  deficient  in,  or  seldom  exer- 
cised bis  judgment,  as  appears  by  the  most  of  his  works. 
Among  these  may  he  mentioned  his  '<  Bibliotheca  Aposto- 
lica  Vaticana,"  which  Fabricius  calls  a  very  trifling  work  ; 
♦'  Bibliotheca  Theologica  et  Scripturalis ;"  "  Notae  in  No- 
vum Testamfntum;"  "  De  Patientia;"  "DeCometis;" 
"  Observatioiies  in  VI  Libros  Elegantiarum  Laur.  Valise  ;" 
"  Observatiimes  de  Lingua  Latina ;"  and  other  pieces 
which  were  collected  together,  and  printed  in  17 19,  2  vols, 
folio.  From  hii  manuscripts  was  also  pifblished,  in  1745,  a 
very  curious  coUeciion,  entitled  "  Thesaurus  Pontificiarutn 
Aniiquitatuin,  necnon  Rituum  ac  Ceremouiarum,"  in  2 
vels.'fo(io.  * 

ROCHF.FORT  (William  de),  a  modern  French  writer, ' 

.  was  born  in  1731,  at  Lyons.     He  had  an  employiiient  in 

>  a«n.  Diet— Mown.  *  Hictrou,  vol.  XXI.— UJct.  Hiit. 
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the  finance*  at  Cette  in  Laoguedoc,  which  he  held  for  ten 

J  ears;  but  having  more  turn  for  literature  than  calculations, 
e  went  to  Paris,  and  composed  three  tragedies  upon  the 
Greek  models,  but  had  no  more  success  than  others  who 
have  made  similar  experiments  on  the  public  taste.  In 
prose  he  published  a  "  Refuttition  dn  S^steme  de  la  Nat 
ture ;"  a  "  Critical  History  of  the  opinions  of  the  AncienU 
concerning  Happiness,  1T78,"  &vo  ;  and  a  *' Complete 
Translation  of  the  Plays  of  Sophocles."  The  last-named 
work  gained  him  much  credit  by  the  elegance  and  fidelity 
of  the  version,  and  the  judicious  notes  annexed  to  it.  He 
undertook  also  a  complete  translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  an4 
Odyssey,  of  which  the  preliminary  discourses  and  the  note^ 
obtained  more  applause  than  the  version  itself,  nhich,  how- 
fiver,  be  had  splendidly  printed  at  the  royal  press  in  1781, 
in  4to,  He  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
and  belles  lettrei,  to  which  he  contributed  several  leaned 
memoirs.  He  died  in  1788,  highly  esteemed  for  a  temper 
fn  which  there  was  nothing  unsocial  or  selfish.  He  was 
ftlways,  we  are  tpldt  fonder  of  talking  of  other  people'^ 
works  than  pf  bis  own,  a  case,  it  is  added,  of  some  singu- 
larity in  literary  company.' 

ROCHEFOUCAULT  (Francis,  Doke  of),  prince  of 
Marsillac,  and  governor  of  Poitoti,  was  born  in  L613.  Hq 
^ai  the  son  of  Francis,  the  5rst  duke  of  Rochefoucaalt,  anc) 
was  distinguished  equally  by  bis  courage  and  bia  wit.  At 
the  instigation  of  the  duchess  de  Longueville,  to  whom  be 
bad  been  long  attached,  he  engaged  in  the  civil  warfi  and 
signalized  himself,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  St.  An- 
totae.  After  his  return  his  house  became  the  rendeavous 
pf  all  the  wits  of  Paris,  Racine,  Boileau,  ^c.  who  were 
captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  1680,  aged  seventy-seven.  'As  a  Vriter  be  ia 
chiefly  known  by  a  small  work,  which  has  often  been  re- 
printed in  this  country,  in  English,  entitled  **  Maxims," 
of  which  Voltaire  has  not  scrupled  so  say,  that  it  contri- 
buted more  than  any  performance  to  form  the  taate  of  the 
French  nation,  and  give  it  a,  true  relish  of  propriety  and 
correctness.  "  Though  there  is,"  continues  he,  "hutoM 
truth  running  through  this  whole  piece,  namely,  that  'self- 
love  is  the  spring  of  all  our  actions  and  determinations  ;* 
yet  this  thought  presents  itself  under  such  a  variety  of 
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formi  as  never  fail  to  strike  with  new  sarpriae.  It  is  not  so 
propeily  a  hook  itself,  as  a  set  of  materials  to  embellish  k 
book.  Tbi«  little  collection  was  much  read  and  admired} 
it  accustomed  our  authors  to  think,  and  to  comprise  their 
thoughts  in  a  lively,  correct,  and  delicate  turn  of  phrase; 
which  was  a  merit  utterly  unknown  to  any  EuTo^iean  writer 
before  him  since  the  revival  of  letters."  It  has,  however^ 
been  mostly  admired  by  those  who  entertain  an  unlavour- 
able  opinion  of  mankind,  and  who  have  been  soured  by 
disappointment  and  misfortune,  particularly  by  disap* 
pointed  ambition.  Chesterfield  and  Swift  are  on  the  side 
of  Rochefoucault.  We  have  also  of  this  noble  author 
"  M^moires  de  la  R^gence  de  la  Reine  Anne  d'Autriche,'' 
written  with  great  sense  and  a  deep  penetration. 

The  abb6  D'Olivet,  in  his  History  of  the  French  aca- 
demy, says  that  Rochefoucault  could  never  be  a  member 
of  it,  though  greatly  desired  both  by  the  academicians  and 
himself,  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  speech  of  thanks 
oti  the  day  oftfdmissicin:  with  all  the  courage  he  had  shewn 
on  so  many  eminent  occasions,  and  with  all  the  superior itj 
that  birth,  and  such  prodigious  parts  as  the  world  allowed 
gave  him,  he  was  not  able  to  bear  the  look  of  an  audience^ 
nor  Could  pronounce  four  lines  in  public  without  fainting.*' 

RODNEY  [GeoROE  Brydges),  a  celebrated  naval  oomv 
mander,  was  the  second  son  of  Henry  Rodney,  esq.  tif 
Walton  on  Thames,  and  Mary,  eldest  daughter  and  eo- 
heir  to  sir  Henry  Newton,  knight,  envoy- extraordinary  to 
€enoa,  LL.  D.  judge  of  the  high-court  of  admiralty,  and 
chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  London.  His  father,  as  a  na- 
Tat  officer,  cotnmanded  the  yacht  in  which  king  George  h 
attended  by  the  duke  of  Chandos,  used  to  embark  in  going 
to  or  coming  from  Hanover,  and  in  consequence,  asked 
leave  that  his  son  might  be  called  George  Brydges.  He 
was  born  in  Dec.  1717.  At  the  desire,  or  by  the  com- 
mand, of  his  royal  and  noble  god-fathers,  he  entered  early 
into  the  navy,  and  in  1742  he  was  lieutenant  in  the  Namur, 
coOimanded  by  admiral  Matthews.  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  be  was  promoted  by  th£  admiral  to  the  conv- 
mand  of  the  Plymouih,  of  sixty  guns  ;  on  returning  home 
be  was  removed  jiiio  the  Sheerness,  a  smalt  frigate;  and 
in  1744  be  was  appointed  to  liie  command  of  the  Ludlow^ 
e^tle,  of  forty-four  guns.     In  this  ship  he  ^oea  not  appear 

■  Did.  UittTT-8i*de  da  Lonii  XIV. 
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io  hare  continued  long,  for  in  May  1746,  be  was  capfoin 
of  the  Kagle,  a  new  gbip  of  sixty  f;uns,  tlien  employed  at 
a  cruiser  on  the  Irish  ttation.  While  here  be  captured  two 
U^ge  privateers.  He  continued  in  the  Es^e  during  the' 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  was  one  of  the  Commandefs 
Under  the  orders  of  rear-admiral  Hawke,  when  in  1747  he 
defeated  L'Etendiere's  squadron.  On  this  occasion  capt. 
Rodney  behaved  with  much  spirit,  and  may  be  said  to  havff 
then  laid  the  foundation  of  that  popularity  he  afterwards  in 
so  high  a  degree  possessed.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
he  was,  in  March  1749,  appnntedto  the  Rainbow,  afourjth 
rate,  and  in  May  following  was  nominated  governor  aiid  t 
tommander-in-chief  in  and  over  the  island  of  Newfound- 
Tand.  Immediately  afterwards  he  proceeded  thither  with 
ihe  small  squadron  annually  sent  there  in  time  of  peace, 
:for  the  protection  of  the  fishery.  Some  time  after  his  re- 
turn in  1753  be  married  Miss  Compton,  daughter  of  Charles 
ComptoD,  esq.  and  sister  to  Spencer,  then  earl  of  Nor- 
tbao^ton.  In  1757  be  was  engaged,  under  the  command 
%f  adtnirafs  Hawke  and  Boscawen,  to  attempt  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  France,  near  Kochefbrt ;  and  in  1759  he  was  - 
advanced  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  In  this  same  year  he 
was  sent  to  bombard  Havre  de  Grace,  where  a  large  force 
-vas  collected  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  an  invasion  of 
this  country.  He  executed  the  trust  committed  to  him  so 
pompletely,  that  the  town  itself  was  several  times  an  fire, 
■and  the  magazines  of  stores  and  ammunition  burnt  with 
'^ry'  Upwards  of  six  hours,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
used  to  extinguish  it.  Thus  had  admiral  Rodney  the  faap- 
riiiness  of  totally  frustrating  the  design  of  the  French  court; 
'and  Bo  completely  did  he  destroy  their  preparations,  that 
'tbb  fort  itself,  as  a  naval  arsenal,  was  no  longer  during  the 
^wsr  in  a  state  to  annoy  Great  Britain,  In  1761  admiral 
Tlodney  was  very  instrumental  in  the  capture  of  the  islands 
Jof  St  Pierre,  Granada,  St  Lucia,  and  St.  Vincent,  when 
4tie  whole  Caribbees  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eng- 
'lisb.'  For  ttis  skill  and  bravery  in  the  war,  he  was,  after 
'the  conclusion  of  it,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet.  Iq 
'J768,  after  an  expensive,  and  to  sir  George  Rcudney  a 
'rbinous,  contest  with  Mr.  Howe,  be  was  elected .  i^ember 
of  parliament  for  Northampton.  In, the  month  of  Ootober 
1770  be  was  progressively  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral  of 
the  white  and  red  squadrons,  and  ip  the  month  of  August 
~1771,  to  be  rear*ai]miral  of  Great  Britain.     Id  the  very 
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•arty  part  of  (his  year  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  Green- 
wich hospital,  to  which  be  had  been  appointed  in  1765, 
and  was  ianoiedtatciy  after  made  commander-in-chief  oa 
theJamaica  station,  whither  he  repaired,  having  his  fti^ 
on  bo^rd  the  Princess  Amelia  of  SO  guns.  The  appoint- 
ment of  this  ship  to.  that  service  was  intended  as  a  particq- 
lar  and  pointed  coinplinient,  it  being  extremely  unusual  to 
sead  a  three-decked  ship  on  that  station,  except  in  time  of 
actual  war.  It  is  said  the  command  in  India  was  offered  to 
him,  which  he  declined,  entertaining  hopes  of  being  ap- 
pointed goveroor  of  Jamaica  in  case  of  the  death  of  air 
William  Trelawitey ;  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  After 
his  return  to  England  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted 
Air  the  continuance  of  his  command,  he  retired  to  Franee, 
'  where  he  lived  some  years  in  obscurity,  hoping  to  retrieve 
the  losses  he  had  suffered  at  the  Northampton  election.  It 
is  said  that  the  French  king  wished  to  take  advantage^of 
fais  pec^uniary  embarrassments,  and  through  the  duke  d« 
Siron  made  him  the  most  unbounded  olfers  if  he  would 
quit  the  English  fpr  the  French  service.  In  reply  to  this 
proposal  he  said,  "  My  distresses,  sir,  it  is  true,  have  driven 
me  from  the  bosom  of  my  country,  but  no  temptation  can 
estrange  me  from  her  service.  Had  this  offer  been  volun- 
tary on  your  part,  I  should  have  deemed  it  an  insult,  but  I 
am  glad  to  learn  it  proceeds  from  a  source  that  can  do  no 
wrong."  The  duke  was  so  struck  with  tbe  patriotism  of 
the  admiral,  that  he  became  attached  to  him  as  a  friend, 
and  is  said  to  have  advanced  him  a  sum  of  money  to  reviait 
England,  and  solicit  a  command. 

Before  this  event  the  French  had  united  with  the  A<i>e< 
ricans  in  a  war  against  this  country,  and  about  the  close  of 
1779,  the  chief  command  of  the  Leeward  islands  was  given 
to  sir  George  Rodney,  upon  which  he  hoisted  his  0^  oa 
board  the  Sandwich.  From  this  time  he  was  very  suceesa- 
fnl  against  hi»  majesty's  enemies,  but  our  limits  do  not 
allow  US  to  particularize  all  the  advantages  that  resulted 
from  his  services  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  war  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  In  the  first  year  he  had  done  enough  to 
obtain  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tbe 
freedom  of  the  cities  of  London  and  Edinburgh;  but  bit 
great  triumph  was  on  the  12th  of  April,  1782,  in  an  en- 
gagement in  the  West  Indies  with  count  de  Grasse.  This 
battle  was  fought  among  the  islands  of  GuadaJoupe^,  Do- 
fnioique,  the  Saintes,  and  Marigalante.     As  soon  as  the 
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day  broke  Bdmiral  Rodney  threw  out  the  ai^al  for  oIom 
•ccion,  and  erery  TiHtel  obeyed  it  most  Bcrupulously.  Tb« 
British  line  wa»  formed  at  the  distance  of  one  cable's  length 
l^ween  etcb  abip.  As  the  ships  came  up  separately,  they 
tailed  close  alon^tside  their  opponents,  passing  along  tho 
«aeaiy  for  that  purpose,  giving  and  receiving,  while  thus 
taking  their  stations,  a  most  dreadful  and  tremendous  fire. 
The  action  continued  in  tbis  manner  till  noon,  when  ad- 
niral  Rodney  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  a  maneuvre 
wbicb  he  expected  would  gain  him  a  complete  and  decisive 
victory :  ftir  this  purpose,  in  bis  own  ship,  the  Formidable, 
supported  by  the  Namur,  the  Duke,  and  the  Canada,  he 
bore  down  with  all  the -sail  set  on  the  enemy's  line,  nitbia 
tbree  ships  of  the  centre,  and  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
it  in  a  most  masterly  style.  As  soon  as  be  had  accom- 
plished this,  the  oiher  ships  of  his  division  followed  him. 
Mid  they  all  wore  round,  doubled  on  the  enemy,  and  thus 
tbey  placed  between  two  hres  those  vessels  which,  by  the 
fint  part  of  the  manoeuvre,  tbey  bad  cut  off  from  the  rest 
oi  tbc  fleet.  As  soon  as  admiral  Rodney  and  the  vessels 
which  followed  him,  wore,  he  made  the  signal  for  the  van 
to  lack,  by  which  means  they  sained  the  windward  of  the 
French,  and  completed  the  disorder  and  confusion  in  which 
the  breaking  of  the  line  bad  thrown  them.  One  conse* 
qoence  of  the  breaking  of  the  line  was,  that  opportunities 
were  given  for  desperate  actions  between  single  ships.  The 
whole  loss  of  the  enemy  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  eight 
•bips;  one  had  been  sunk,  and  another  blown  up  after  she 
had  been  taken,  and  six  ships  remained  in  possession  of  the 
conquerors.     It  was  esteemed   remarkably  fortunate,  and 

floTioos  for  the  victcm,  that  de  Grasse's  ship,  the  Ville  de 
'aris^  was  tbc  only  first  rate  man-pf^war  that  had  ever,  at 
that  time,  been  taken  and  carried  into  port  by  any  com* 
■Milder  of  any  nation.  And  this  ship  was  on  the  present 
oeeasion  fought  m  well,  that  when  it  struck  thece  were  but 
tbrcc  men  left  alive  and  unhurt  on  the  upper  deck. 

The  British  nation  were  so  sensible  of  the  bravery  dis- 
played both  hj  cheers  and  men  in  this  action,  aiid  of  the 
iwportince  of  it  aa  tbc  only  means  of  preserving  tte  re- 
BWiader  of  ibe  West  Im^a  islands,  that  they  maoifested  the 
Most  exesssive  joy  when  niteQigenee  of  the  victory  arrived. 
It  came  sxtrexaely  seasonable  in  other  points  oi  view, 
Meitbcs  by  land,  nor  by  sea,  except  where  admiral^Rodnejr 
Wd  been  -cog^ed^  iwd  we  beica  able  to  meet  tbe  ei>eiD|r 
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on  any  occasion  with  great  and  decisive  advantage ;  and, 
in  too  many  instances,  we  bad  retired  from  the  contest  not 
in  the  inn^t  honourable  manner.  As  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing more  favourable  terms  of  peace,  this  important  victory 
was  hailed  with  joy  and  exultation  ;  and  as  admiral  Rodney 
was  looked  op  to  as  the  canse  of  it,  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  towards  him  was  deeply  felt,  and  expressed  in  warm 
•nd'  glowing  langnage.  It  was  recollected  that  the  fortune 
of  sir  George  Rodney  had  been  peculiarly  singular,  as  well 
as  highly  glorious  in  the  war.  Within  little  morethan  two 
years  he  had  giren  a  severe  blow  to  each  of  our  threA 
powerful  cotitinenlal  enemies,  the  French,  Spaniards,  and 
rtutch.  He  had  in  that  time  taken  an  admiral  of  each  na- 
tion ;  added  twelve  line  of  battle  ships,  all  taken  from  thC 
enemy,  to  the  British  navy  ;  and  destroyed  five  more.  He 
received  the  unanimons  thanks  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
nent ;  and  his  majesty  added  dignity  to  the  peerage  of  the 
realm,  by  calling  the  victorious  admiral  to  a  seat  in  the 
upper  hou^e,  by  the  title  of  baron  Rodney,  of  Rodney 
Stoke,  in  the  county  of  Somerset. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  victory  of  the  1 2th  of 
April  was  gained  by  putting  in  practice  an  -entirely  new 
system  of  naval  tactics,  the  adoption  of  which  formed  an 
era  in  our  naval  history,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  glorious  victories  by  which  the  fame  of  British  sea- 
men has  been  raised  to  such  a  pitch  of  glory ;  and  the  ma- 
ritime power  of  our  enemies  in  the  late  war,  ^lat  not  only 
been  crippled,  but  absolutely  annihilated.  It  has  been 
paid,  in  order  to  derogate  from  the  bononr  of  the  admiral^ 
that.  In  the  instance  of  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  the  effect 
of  chance,  and  not  effected  by  the  foresight  of  sir  George 
Rodney.  This  idea  has  been  satisfactorily  exposed  and 
refitted.  The  only  question  on  the  subject  is,  whether  the 
honour  of  the  plan  is  due' to  admiral  Rodney  or  Mr.  Clerk^ 
the  author  of  a  treatise  on  "  Naval  Tactics ;"  but  on  thia 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter. 

With  the  brilliant  victory  of  the  1 3th  of  April  sir  George 
closed  his  professional  career  ;  to  his  title  was  added  a  pen* 
■ion  of  2000/.  to  descend  to  his  heirs.  He  died  in  London 
the  34th  of  May,  1 792.  For  his  important  services  to  the 
West  Indian  islands  in  particular,  a  temple  was  built  to 
receive  his  statue  at  Spanish  Towp,  Jamaica. 

A  contemporary  of  the  noble  admiral  said,  that  as  aq 
officer  of  nautic^  abilities,  none  were  bia  superiors,  and 
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but-  few  bis  iquah.  He  possessed  a  bold  and  orifpna)  ge- 
aiiA,  wbicbafways  carried   him  directly  to  theobjectbe 

'  Iwfl-in  vietr.  As  a  man,  be  was  benevulent,  generous,  and 
fcicndly.  He  faas  been  known  to  be  writing  bis  private 
Jfttters,'  ind  dictating  to  three  secretaries  at  the  same  umft 
I'  Tb  private  life  he  displayed  the  -manners  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  ;  and  be  wbo,  when  called  by  his  conn- 
try,  could  hurl  its  thunders  against  the  foes,  and  lead  ita' 
navies  to  almost  undeviating  rictory,  was,'  in  peace,  the 
ornament  of  domestic  society,  and  a  pattern  of  that  elegant 
wid  potifthed  behaviour,  which  almost  always  distinguishei 
the  higher  orders  among  us." ' 

.  RODON,  or  DERODON  (David),  a  celebrated  French 
profcssorof  philosophy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
bom,  according  to  Bayle,  in  Duupbiny,  but  more  pro- 
bably at  Orange,  where,  as  well  as  at  Die,  Niimes,  and 
Geneva,  he  taught  philosophy,  and  was  accounted  the 
greatest  aiaster  of  dialectics  in  bis  time.  The  story  of 
aut  Eratmns  out  dhMus  has  been  told  of  him  ;  a  stranger 
to  bis  person,  when  puzzled  by  his  arguments,  having  ex- 
claimed es  dUbdus  aut  Dcrodo.  In  physics  be  adhered  to 
the  principles  of  Gassendus.  He  had  been  educated' in 
the  protestant  religion,  but  embraced  that  of  popery  in 
1630,  and  published  his  reasons  in  a  volume  entitled 
f*  QiUtre  raisons  pour  lesquelles  on  doit  quitter  la  r^igion 
pretendue  reformee,"  Paris,  IS3I,  12mo.  Bayle  bad  never 
aeon  this,  and  makes  him  to  have  been  educated  a  papist. 
Btrt  whatever  satisfactidil  bis  '*  quatre  raisons"  might  hare 
ftfi^rded  to  the  catholics,  they  were  not  of  permanent  in- 
flaence^M  bis-own  mind,  far  he  afterwards  became  again 
Madherent  to  the  reformed  religion,  in  which  he  died. 
la -1 645  fae  pubUshed  in  8vo,  his  "  Disputatio  de  suppo- 

■  «lto,'*  at  JFVaaefert  (Orange),  in  which,  Bayle  tells  us,  he 
dealared  for  Nettorias  against  St.  Cyril,  not  in  admitting 
two  persons,  but  in  maintaining  that  Nestorius  does  nut 
admit  tbemf  and  that  St.  Cyril  confounds  the  two  natures 
«r  JesuB'Cfarilt.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Giles  Gaillard,  a 
geMlefnall  of  Pmvence,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Rodon's, 
ivbom  be  ofMn  qnotes,  but  without  naming.  The  work 
aras  cODdeuned  to  be  burnt  by  tbe  pariiament  of  Toulouse,' 
tad  the  copies  are  therefore  now  very  rare,     Bayle  bad  not 

>  Cli>raock*i  Bm(.  NaTalih— CoUiM'i  Peerage,  bj  ut  E.  Br]rd(et.-.-Raei'* 
Cfc]op«du. 
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.  been  aUe  to  pr6eare  one,  .and  is  miBled  by-Sorbiere  io  ' 
thinking  that  Gaillurd  wrote  a  book,  with  the  same  title  m 
Rodon's.  But  the  work  of  ^don  which  made  the  noit 
noise  was  bis  "  Tombsau  de  la  Meue,"  or  d^mnfaU  of  tU* 
mass,  publislied  at<G«neva  in  1654,  Svo,  1662,  Ajnat..  1668, 
For  this  he  was  banished  from  France,  by.  an  arret  of  Jan* 
29,  1663,  on  which  he  took  refuge  in  Geneva,  where  tm 
died  in  1664.  Saurin,  who  saw  him. in  that  city  about  the 
time  of  his  death,  says  he  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectljr 
orthodox..  His  character  is  amply  diicvused  in  .Satitjn's 
controversy  with  Jurieu,  "  Eyamen  de  la  Theologie  de  M, 
Jurieu,  &c."  and  Jurieu's  answers.  .     >   .       ; 

Senebier,.  in  his  literary  history  of  Geneva,  gives  the 
following  list  of  Bodon's  other  works:  1.  "  Dispute,  da 
I'Eucbarislie,"  1655,  8vo.  2.  "  Metapbyuca,"-. Orangey 
1659,  8vo.  3.  '•  Logica  reslituta,"  Geneva,,  1859,.  4tOi 
4.  "  De  esistentia  Dei,"  1661,  4to.  J, ."  D«  Atowii)'' 
Geneva,  1662,  Svo.  This  is  probably  his  "  Dis^tuatio  de 
libertate  et  atomis,"  which  he  printed  at  Niswoa  thtf.^anui 
year.  6.  "  Disputatio  redis  de  ente  reali,"  NiRines,  i^SSi 
7.  "  Disputes  de  la  Messe,"  or.a  (liseourse.on.tbefte  v/9ti»i 
"This  is  my  body,"  Nismea,"  1662,  ,8»o...  8,  .'.^ DMCo«if» 
centre  I'Astrologiejudiciare,"  16S3,  Svo.  9.  *'  Opera,pt»- 
losophica,"  Geneva,  1664,  4to.  10.  <>  Pbilosopdia  icoaf 
tracta,"  1664,  4to.  i  i.  "  La  Lumicre  de  la  raiaomoppo^s 
aux  tenebres  de  I'impiet^,"  Geiieva„  1665*  J3>  .'*,L«s  lo^ 
constants,"  Geneva,  1672,  Svo.  To:  these.flOW  Seaebd«tri 
we  may  add  his  "Compendium  Li^gicee,"  iefi3,,9vo»  *ai 
"  L'Atheisme  convaincu,"  in  1^49,  ft.vo..  .  ^m«  laUtbfHV 
ascribe  to  him  a  treatise  entiUed  .V<  me«4e  ..lipHv.^e- daiA 
L'Fcriture,"  1647,  Svo,  written  when  ^e.  iMST%..f^h9lioi 
but  there  is  more  reason  to  attribi^  tlis rto, l.ut#  Jt^Mn^ 
.  KOE  (Sir  THOMA9),  an  able  stp,x^aaa»  ,«^i^ »a|l)i^stidoti 
waa  born  at  Low-Layton  in.  £&£^z,  about^lf  &p|  |B94:a^ 
mitted  into  Magdalen  cqllegCj  Oxford)  iij  rl<S9^<^'.@<!7  WH 
taken  from  the  university  u  a*  year,,«f  twff^.t^t^.aflfix 
spending  aome  time  in  one  .of  the.  it^if'  of  ,cn^r|,^B^.  in 
France,  was  made  esquire  of-.tbe  body,  ta  ^uf^n  £iiiai^tw))^ 
In  1604,  he  was  knighted  by  liji^g  UtvtMA  ^t^'d  >9fin!-ftftM 
•ent,  by  Henry  prince  of,  Wales,  ti»  ipakiei:diwt»iteftia8i,i» 
America.  In  1614,  be  was  sent  ai^baspaflpr -to.lilie.'giiftit 
nogul,-  at  wbose  court  he  continued  till  1618.     During  bia 
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e  them,  be  employed  liimwlf  imtoasly  io  tbe  ■«>' 
vice  of  th«  Eaiii  India  utervbanta,  but  gave  a-Mogtrfar  oSanaa 
tD  the  graad  mugiil.  Tbis  ■looMcby  happy  ia  bis  pridd 
and  ignoraiwe,  foncied  bis  dumiRkm*  to  be  the  gresier 
part  of  the  habitable  w^rtd.  Bat  kw  mortificatton  iMs  greuti 
when,  in  Mercator's  mapt,  pmented  M  bitn  by  sir  Tbound ' 
Roe,  be  found  ibat  be  posvctseii  but  *  smalt  pan  of  it ;  atiA 
be  was  GO  cfaagriiied^  liuc  ha  ofdeved<  ihc  maptf  to  be  givetr 
to  sir  Tbomai  agaiD. 

Ill  1629,  be  was  elected  a  barg;eit  for  Cirencester  iif 
Glouceitersbira  ;  aiid,  tfae  year  foDuwingi  sent  iimbaMtldor 
to  tbe  grand  sL-igitor ;  in  which  ttaiion'  be  eoniiiimd  under 
die  aoltaos  OimBii,  Mustaplia,  and  Amuriifh  IV.  In  bis 
passage  to  Cuiidtantinople,  hs'  wrote  a,  letter  to  Villiera 
duke  of  Buckingham,  then  lord  high  admiral,  compUinin^ 
of  tbe  great  increase  of  pirates  in-  tbe  MediceiTaneaa  sea ; 
and,  during  bis  enibaSBy,  sent  **  A  true  and  faithful  rela* 
lion  to  bis  majesty  and  tbe  prince  of  what  hatb  lately  bap^ 
pened  in  Comuntiuople,  concerning  tbe  death  of  sultan 
Osmaa,  and  the  setting  up  of  Muitapba  bis  uncle,"  wbicb 
was  printed  at  London  in  1632,  4to.  He  kept  a  very  cu* 
rious  account  of  bis  aei^ociationa  at  tbe  Porte,  which  re' 
HHoned  in  manuscript  till  1740,  when  it  was  published,  by 
tb«K>ciet^  for  promoting  learning,  under  this  title:  "Tb^ 
Megvtiations  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  in  bis  Erabasiy  to  thd 
Ottoman  Poite,  from  the  year  1621  to  1628  inclusive  ;  con- 
Xkiiiiag  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  important  matters, 
relating  not  only  to  the  affairs  of  tfae  Turkish  empire,  but 
also  to  those  of  tbe  other  siates  of  Europe  in  that  period  * 
liis  correspondences  with  the  most  illustrious  persons,  for 
dignity  or clraracter,  as,  wiib  the  queen  of  Bohemia,  Betb- 
Icn  Gabor  prince  of  TraoEylvania,  and  other  potentates  of 
different  nations,  &lc.  and  many  Useful  and  instructive  par- 
tioulu'it  as  well  in  relation  to  trade  and  commerce  as  to 
HibjcctB  of  literature;  as,  ancient  manuscripts,  coins,  iii- 
•criptioos,  and  other  antiquities,"  folio. 

During  bis  residence  in  tbe  East,  be  made  a  large  coU 
iection  of  valuable  manuscripts  in  tfae  Greek  and  oriental 
languages ;  which,  in  1 628,  be  presented  to  tbe  Bodleiaa 
library.  He  also  brought  over  tbe  fine  Alexandrian  maun* 
acript.  of  tbe  Greek  Bible,  sent  as  a  present  to  Gbarles  h 
by  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Constantinople;  which  faas  since 
been  transcribed  and  published  by  Dr.  Grabe.  In  1629, 
be  was  sent  ambassador  to  mediate  a  peace  between  tfae 
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hibgs^  of  Poland  and  Sn^dieii.     He  onccMded  in  biis  nego-* 

nation ;  and  gained  so.  mucb  credit  with  the  great  GUI'- 
tavfM  ddolphuB  of  Sweden,  that  he  inspired  that  king  with 
adedgD,  whiith  be  executed  in  1630,  of  making  a  descent 
into  Germany  to  restore  tbe  freedom  of  the  empire.  Ado^ 
phut,  upoa  gaining  the  victory  of  Leipsio,  sent  sir  TkoraM 
a  present  of  2000^.  and  in  bis  letter  calls  binr  bis  **  xae--- 
nnum  consultorem,"  be  being  tbe  first  who  bad  advised  bim 
ta  tbe  war.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  other  negtp- 
eiatioDs.  In  1640,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament 
for  the  university  of  Oxford ;.  and  shewed  himself  a,  pemort 
of  great  eloquence,  leanring,  and  experi«»ice>  as  appears 
from  his  printed  speeches.  The  year  after,  be  was  senV 
ambassador  to  the  diet  of  Rstisbon,  in  order  to  mediated  the 
Kstoruion  of  tbe  late  htng  of  Bohemia's  son  to  tbe  pala- 
tinate ;  and,  upon  bis  return,  was  msde  cbanaellor  of  the 
garter,  and  one  of  tbe  privy  council.  The  calsmities  of 
the  natioHf  in  which  be  oontd  not  avoid  having  a  share-. 
Dot  only  embittetvd  bis  lite,  but  probably  contributed  to 
abofteu  it;  for  be-died>in  Nov.  1644.  An  epitapfa  was 
composed,  for  him  by  Dr.  Gerard  Latigbaine,  but  never  set 
up  :  it  may  be  seen  inWood's  "  Athen.  Oxon."  By  will 
be  lett  to  tbe  Bodleian  two  hundred' and  forty-two  sHm* 
medals,  ^ .    r 

H«  bad.  ail  tbe  accomplishments  of  tbe  scholar,  the  g^etA 
tleman,  andihe  courtier.  He  left  a  great  numbev  of  ina.^ 
nuscripts  b^ind  him  ;  and,  in  I730{  proposals  were  pub' 
Itsbed  for  printing  by  subscriptibn,  iii  5  vols,  folio,  '*  Tlie  ■ 
Negotiations-and  Embassies  of  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  frdm  1620 
In  1 644  :"  but,  the  undertakers  not  meeting  with  sufficient 
cmconr^ement,  the  design  was  dropped,  and  only  the 
voluoie  mentioned  above  was  pubiishud  in  1740  by  Mr. 
Kicbardson.' 

ROEBUCK  (John),  an  eminent  physician  and  great 
ben^Actor  to  Scotland,  was  born  at  Shemeld  in  Yorkshire^ 
in  1718.  Hi j  father  was  a  considerable  manufacturer  and 
exporter  of  Sheffield  good.s,  and  intended  this  his  son  for 
the  same  baainess,  but  perceiviisg  hi«  inch  nation  id  learn- 
ing, determined  tn  give  Itim  a  liberal  edu<:aiioii,  or  such 
as  was  Httainable  among  the  dissenters,  of  which  be  was 
one  of  the  strict  sort.  After  some  school  education,  there' 
fore,  at  Sheffield,  beseut  him  to  the  academy  kept  by  the 
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celebrated  Df.  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  ^ere  thfl 
-  young  man  laid  the  foaodation  of  that  clawical  taste  and 
knowledge  for  which  he  was  afterwards  mach  disiinguisbed. 
From  Northampton  be  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Edin< 
burgh,  where  be  studied  medicine,  and  particularly  che- 
mistry. After  the  usaal  course  of  these  studies  here^  he 
■  pursued  the  same  at  Leyden,  then  considered  as  the  first 
medical  school  in  Europe,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
February  1743. 

-  Soon  after  his  return  from  tbe  continent,  some  circom- 
stances  induced  Dr.  Roebuck  to  settle  as  a  physician  at 
Birmingham,  where  he  met  with  great  encouragement,  and 
•t  his  leisure' hours  was  induced  to  turn  his  studies  and  in.t 
dustry  to  various  objects  besides  those  of  his  profession. 
Strongly  atuched  to  the  rising  science  of  chemistry,  he 
conceived  high  views  of  extending  its  usefulness,  and  ren- 
dering it  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  arts  and  ma- 
nufactures. With  this  view  he  fitted  up  a  small  laboratory 
in  his  house,  in  which  he  spent  every  moment  ot  his  time 
which  he  could  'spare  from  tbe  duties  of  his  -profession. 
The  first  efforts  of  his  genius  and  industry  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  certain  improved  methods  of  refining  gold  and 
•ilver,  and  particularly  to  an  ingenious  method  of  collect- 
tog  tbe  smaller  particles  of  these  precious  metals,  which 
had  formerly  been  lost  in  tbe  practical  operations  of  many 
of  tbe  manufacturers.  By  other  chemical  processes,  car- 
ued  on  about  the  same  time  in  his  little  Uboratory,  he  dis- 
covered also  improved  methods  of  making  sublimate^ 
hartshorn,  and  sundry  other  articles  of  equal  importance. 
In  order  to  render  these  beneficial  to  himself,  and  useful 
to  the  public,  he  associated  himseLf  with  Mr.  Samuel  Gar- 
bet,  of  Birmingham,  a  gentleman  of  abihties  and  enter* 
prizing  spirit,  and  established  a  laboratory  upon  a  large 
scale,  which  was  productive  of  many  advantages  to  the 
manufacturers  of  that  place,  and  of  such  emolument  to 
themselves,  as  contributed  greatly  to  the  boldness  of  their 
future  projects. 

The  extensive  use  of  tbe  vitriolic  (sulphuric)  acid  in  che- 
mistry, and  tbe  prospect  of  its  application  to  some  of  tbe 
mechanic  arcs,  had  produced  a  great  demand  for  that  arti* 
cle,  and  turned  the  attention  of  tbe  chemists  to  various  me- 
thods of  obtaining  it.  Dr.  Ward  had  made  great  progresr 
in  this,  and  was  the  first  who  established  a  profitable  mana- 
fscture,  but  tbe  price  of  it  was  still  high,  ariiiDg  from  the 
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great  expence  of  ibe  glass  vessels,  which  be  usedinipro- 
curing  it,  and  the  frequent  accidents  to  which  they  weu 
liable  in  lbs  proves)..  Dr.  Roebuclt)  however,  who  had 
been  for  some  lime  making  ex[tfriment9  on  &be  subject, 
discovered  a  method  of  preparing  it. by  sub&titutingi  in  - 
place  of  the  glass  vessels  formerly  used,  lead  ones  of  a  great 
size,  which, -together  with  various  othec  improtesients ^ 
different.pariB  of  the  proce^is,  completely  effected 'his  end. 
After  the  necessary  preparations  had  been,  made,  ■■M-essrs. 
Roebuck  atid  Garbet  established  a  mauutacture  of  the  ^  of 
vitriol  at  Prt-stonrpaositiScotlaiui,  in  1749,  and  not  onljr 
served  the  public  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  bad  et-er  be6h 
done  formerly,  but  realized  a  greater  anaital  pii«fii  from  » 
»maJler  capitai  than  bad  been. done  in  any  sioiijar  underiak- 
iiig.  The  vitriol  work  is  still  -carried  on  at  Preston-pamr^ 
but-long  before  Dr.  RoebijtiK'a  death,  he-  withdrew- his  c»- 
pital  from  it.  ,  ,  .,,..,, 

About  this  time  Dr.  Roebuck  was  urged,''by  sdmeofhia 
friends,  to  leave< Birmingham,- and  to^ettle  asa.phyiiiiiiaii 
at  London,  where  bis  abilities  might  have  a  more  ekteneive 
field  of  eKertios.-  $.at  tiie  chqwieal-chiioerm,  with  (vfaicli 
be  was  now, deeply  occupied,  holding  out  to  him  the  prd> 
Bpect  of  a  richer  harvest,  determiried  him  t«|  give  up  th» 
practice  of-  medicinei  tdtagether,  and  -to  fiii'bja  residence 
for  the  gveatest-ipkrt  oj'tbeyear  in  Scotland.  'In  the  pro- 
secution of  his  cbeeiiOd  experiments,  he-hadWenicId  to 
beatow  great  attentlwi  on  the  processes  of  laietting  iron 
stone,  and  bad  'made  some  diacoveties,-  bywhick  thiA  ope-^ 
ration  might  be  greatly  facilitated,  particularly  by  mting 
pit~coal  it)  place  of  charcoal.  This  led  him  and  iiis  enters 
prizing  partner'tb  prnjecta  very  extensive  'manmUKto^y  of 
iroH  ;  and  such  was  the  eoafidence  which'  theirifHetids  re- 
posed in  their  abilities  and  integrity,  thstasuiflcieSe-capi- 
ul  was  soon  procured.  When  all  previous  matters  had 
been  concerted,' Dr.  Roebuck  began  to  look  mund-^fora 
proper  situation,  and  after  a  ciiretul  examination. of  many 
places,  at  lengib  made  choice  of  a  spot  on  the  banki  ofthd 
river  Carroh,  as  the  most  advantageous  situation -fWlhe 
eslablisbiDent  of  the  iron  man ufacnire.- "Here  lie'founctihfy. 
ceuld  easily  command  abundance  of  water  forthe  nece^ary 
macbinery,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ic,aa  well  as  every 
where  both  along  the  north  and  south  coasts  of  the  Frith  nf 
Forth,'  were  to  be  found  inexhaustible  quarries  of  iron-stcnft, 
time-stone,  and  coal.     From  Garron  also,-tbey  ceuld'eatfily 
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transport  Ibeir  manufacture!  to  different  countriet  by  tea, 
Tbe  commttnicatiun  with  Glasgov  «c  tbat  time  by  land  cai^ 
riage,  which  opened  to  tbem  a  ready  way  to  the  AmertctiB 
market,  was  short  and  easy. 

Many  other  things,  tbat  need  not  be  here  enumerated, 
fell  to  Dr.  Roebuck's  share  in  preparing  and  providing  for 
th«  introduction  of  this  new  manufacture  into  Scotland, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  planning  and  erection  of 
tbn  furnaces  and  machinery.  To  insure  success  in  tbat 
department,  nothing  was  omitted  which  ability,  induttry^ 
and  experience  could  suggest.  With  this  view  he  called  ia 
tbe  assistance  of  Mr.  Smeaton,  then  by  far  the  6rst  engineer 
in  England,  and  from  him  received  plans  and  drawings  of 
the  water-wheels  and  blowing  apparatus,  which,  notwith- 
standing alt  the  mechanical  improvements  which  have  been 
made  since,  remain  unrivalled  in  any  of  the  other  iroa^ 
works  erected  in  Britain.  This  was  the  first  introduction 
of  Mr.  Smeaton  into  Scotland,  and  was  the  occasion  of 
various  other  displays  of  tbe  skill  and  experience  of  that 
celebrated  engineer  in  that  part  of  the  island.  With  the 
same  view,  and  to  tbe  same  effect,  in  a  future  period  of  bis 
operations,  he  employed  tlie  celebrated  Mr-  James  Watt, 
then  of  Glasgow,  and  bad  tbe  merit  of  rendering  that  io- 
ventive  genius  in  the  mechanical  arts,  better  known  boib 
Id  Scotland  and  England,  The  nece&sary  preparations  for 
the  establishment  of  the  iron  works  at  Carron  f  ere  &nished 
in  the  end  of  the  year  175£f,  audonJan.l,  17^0,  the  first 
furnace  was  blown ;  and  in  a  short  tine  afterwards  a  second 
was  erected.  The  subsequent  progress  of  this  great  work,  < 
the  many  improvements  introduced,  and  its  vast  ioipgrtan^fi 
to  Scotland,  are  matters  of  local  history  and  interest,  o«>. 
which  we  cannot  enter  in  this  place  ;  but  enough  baa  befln  ' 
said  to  prove  that  it  is  to  Dr.  Roebuck  th^  country  oww 
ibese  great  advantages. 

When  the  business  at  Carron  sunk  by  degrees  into  » 
matter  of  ordinary  detail,  and  afforded  less  scope  for  Dr.  > 
Roebuck's  peculiar  talents,  he  was  unfortunately-tempted 
to  engage  in  a  new  and  different  undertaking,  from  tb^ 
failure  of  which  he  suffered  a  reverse  of  fortune,  was  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  resulting  from  bis  other  work*, 
•and  during  the  remainder  of  bis  life  became  subjected  to 
iBUcb  anxiety  and  disappointment.  This  was  his  becoming  . 
lessee  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  extensive  coal  and  sal^ 
works  at  Borrowstouoneas.   Tbe  coal  there  was  represented 
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ta  eiitst  in  great  abundance,  mi  understood  to  be  of  supe* 
tior  quality;  and  as  Dr.  Roebu<:k  had  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  improved  methods  of  working  coal 
in  England,  and  then  not  practised  in  Scotland,  he  had 
little  doubt  of  this  adventure  turning  out  beneficial  and 
highly  Incrative.  In  this,  however,  he  was  cruelly  disap- 
|H>ittted;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  many  years  of  la- 
bour and  tndilstry,  there  were  sunk  in  this  project,  not  only 
bis  own,  and  the  considerable  fortune  brought  him  by  his 
wife,  but  the  regular  proliEs  of  his  more  successful  works  : 
and  along  therewith,  wiiat  distressed  him  above  every 
tbin^  great  sums  of  money  borrowed  from  his  relntious 
and  friends,  which  he  was  never  able  to  repay;  not  to 
mention  that  from  the  same  cause,  he  was,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  subject  to  a  constant  succession  of 
hopes  and  disappointments,  to  a  course  of  labour  and 
drudgery  til  suited  to  his  taste  and  turn  of  mind,  to  the 
irksome  and  teazing  business  of  managing  and  studying  the 
humours  of  working  colliers.  But  all  these  difficulties  hia 
persevering  spirit  would  have  overcome,  if  the  iiever-ceas- 
ing  demands  of  his  coal-works,  after  having  exhausted  the 
profits,  had  not  also  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his  capital 
from  all  his  different  works  in  succession :  from  the  refining 
work  at  Birmingham,  the  vitriol  work  at  Preston-pans,  the 
irOD  works  at  Carron,  as  well  as  to  part  with  his  interest  in 
the  project  of  improving  tbesteam-engine,  in  which  he  bad 
become  a  partner  with  Mr.  Watt,  the  original  inventor,,  and 
from  which  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  future  emolument. 

It  would  be  painful  to  mention  the  unhappy  consequen- 
ces of  this  ruinous  adventure  to  his  family  and  to  himself. 
It  cut  off  for  ever  the  flattering  prospect  which  tbey  bud 
of  an  independent  fortune,  suited  to  their  education  and 
rank  in  life.  It  made  many  cruel  encroachments  u))oii  tita 
time  and  occupations  of  a  man  whose  mind  was  equally 
fitted  to  enjoy  the  high  attainmeats  6f  science,  and  the 
elegant  amusements  of  taste.  As  the  price  of  so  many 
sacrifices,  he  was  only  enabled  to  draw  from  his  colliery, 
and  that  by  the  indulgence  of  his  creditors,  a  moderate 
annual  maintenance  for  himself  and  his  family  during  his 
life.  At  his  death,  his  widow  was  left  without  any  pro- 
-.  vision  whatever  for  her  immediate  or  future  support,  and 
without  the  smallest  advantage  from  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions and  meritorious  industry  of  her  husband.    ■ 

Dr,  Roebuck  bad,  some  years  before   his  death,  bneo 
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attacked  by  a  complaint  that  required  a  dangerous  cbirur> 
gical  operation,  which  he  supported  nilb  bis  usual  spirit 
and  Tesolution.  In  a  short  time  he  was  restcfrtd  to  a  con- 
siderable share  of  his  former  health  and  activity  ;  but  the 
effects  of  it  never  entirely  left  him,  and  several  slighter  re- 
turns of  the  complaint  gradually  impaired  his  cooEtitution. 
He  Eiill,  however,  continued,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of 
bis  death,  to  visit  his  works,  and  to  give  dir^tions  to  bis 
clerks  und  overseers.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  only  a 
few  days,  and  died  July  ]7,  1^94,  in  the  seventy-sixib 
year  of  his  age,  retaining  to  the  last  all  his  faculties,  bit 
spirit  and  good  humour,  as  well  as  the  great  interest  which 
he  took,  as  a  man  of  science  and  reflection,  in  the  UDCom- 
mon  events  which  the  present  age  has  exhibited. 

From  a  inau  so  deeply  and  so  constantly  engaged  in 
the  detail  uf  active  business,  many  literary  compositioDS 
were  not  to  be  expected.  The  great  object  which  he 
kept  invariably  in  view^  and  which  gives  him  a  just 
flaim  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  country,  was  to 
promote  arts  and^nianubctures,  rather  than  to  establish 
theories  and  hypotheses.  The  few  essays  which  he  left, 
however,  enable  us  to  Judge  of  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  bis  talents,  knowledge,  and  boldness  of  inven- 
tion, if  be  bad  ,had  more  leisure  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion. A  comparison  of  the  beat  of  London  and  Edinburghv 
read  in  the  Royal  Society  of  London  June  29,  1775;  ex- 
periments on  ignited  bodies,  read  there  Feb.  10,  1770; 
observations  on  the  ripening  and  filling  of  corn,  read  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  June  5,  1784,  are  all  the 
writings  of  his,  two  political  pamphlets  excepted,  which> 
have  been  published.' 

ROELL  (Hermann-Alexander),  a  celebraud  protes- 
tant  (iiviite,  and  theological  professor,  was  born  in  1653 
at  Doelberg,  in  Westphalia.  He  received,  at  Unna,  an 
excellent  education  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  in  1670  maintained  with  great  ability  a  thesis> 
"  de  studio  mathematico  philosophise  preemittendo."  In 
tbe  same  year  he  went  to  Utrecht,  where  he  received  lec- 
tures from  the  celebrated  Francis  Burmann  on  the  scrip- 
tures ;  but  on  the  war  with  France,  was  obliged  to  go  tp 
Gottingen,  where  be  studied  under  James  Alting:  this 
place  fdso  becoming  unsafe,  be  returned  to  Germany,  and 
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itbtired  for  some  time  at  Marpurg,  and  after  that  at  Hei- 
delberg. From  tlieiice  he  went  to  Basil  and  Zurich;  and 
in  1676  he  once  more  visited  the  United  Provinces,  and 
Spent  two  years  at  the  universities  of  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 
No  sooner  bad  he  returned  to  his  native  country  than  be 
received  an  invitation  to  become  pastor,  of  the  protestant 
Cl^urch  at  Cologne,  which  he  declined,  owing  to  ill-healih; 
and  be  undertook  the  chaplainship  to  Elizabeth,  ahbess  of 
Hervorden,  and  daughter  of  Frederic,  king  of  Bohemia; 
which  post  he  retained  till  the  death  of  the  princess,' in 
1680,  After  this  be  was  appointed  preacher  to  Alberiine, 
princess  of  Orange,  and  widow  of  William  of  Nassau; 
and  in  16B6,  was  elected  professor  tif  divinity  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Franeker.  In  June  1704  he  was  appointed,  oii 
very  honourable  and  advantageous  terms,  professor  of  di- 
vinity at  Utrecht,  a  post  which  he  retained  with  great  re- 
Eutation  till  his  death,  July  12,  1718,  in  the  66th  year  of 
is  age.  Burman  says,  he  was  without  dispute  a  first-rate 
philosopher  and  divine;  but  leaves  it  to  his  brethren  to 
determine  whether  he  was  not  s6mewhat  heretical  in  his 
singular  opinions  on  the  generation  cf  the  son  of  God> 
and  on  the  temporal  deaih  of  believers.  These  were' ex- 
pressed in  his  "Theses  Theologicte  de  g'eneratlonfe  filii^ 
et  morte  fideliiim  lemporali,"  Francfort,  1689,  4to,  and 
were  answered  by  Vitringa  and  others.  '  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  "  Commentarins  in  principium  epistolse  Pauti 
ad  EphesOT,"  Utrecht,  1715,  4lo.  2.  A  continuation  of 
the  same,  with  an  ei^egesis  on  the  Cotossians,'ibid.  I73T', 
4to.  3.  "  Explicatio  Catecheseos  Heidelbergensis,"  ibid. 
1728.  4.  "Exegesis  inPsalmum  Ixxxix."  Duisbiirg,  1728i 
8vo.  5.  "  Gulichii  Analysis  et  compendium  libroruni 
propbeticorum  antiqui  et  novi  fcederis," 'Ainst.  !§83-,  '4ta- 
6.  "  Oratio  inauguralis  de  religione  rational!,'*  afterwards, 
and  often  reprinted  under  the  titte  of  a  "  Dissertatio," 
which  Heomann  callsa  very  learned  and  elegant  work.' 

ROEMFR  (Olaus),  a  Danish  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Arhusen  iu  Jutland  in  1644;  and, 
at  eighteen,  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  He 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy,  and  became  such  an  adept  in  those  scien- 
ces, that,  *when  Picard  was  sent  by  J^ewis  XIV.  in  1671; 
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M  make  obiervations  in  the  North,  b«  was'  m  pleased  wUti 
biiD,  ibat  be  engaged  hiin  to  return  with  bim  to  France, 
and  had  bim  preMnted  lo  the  king,  who  ordered  bim  to 
teach  the  dauphin  mathematics,  and  settled  a  peosion  on 
bim.  He  wag  joined  with  PJcarJ  and  Caisini,  iu  making 
iutronumical  ob»ervations ;  and,  in  1672,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  sciencei.  During  the  ten  yean 
he  resided  at  Paris,  he  gained  a  prodigious  repuiatkin  by 
his  discoveries ;  yet  is  said  to  have  complained  afterwardu 
that  his  coadjutors  ran  away  with  the  honour  of  many 
thmga  which  belonged  to  him.  In  1681,  Christian  V, 
king  of  Denmark  called  him  hack  to  liis  own  cotintry,  and 
maoe  him  professor  of  astronomy  at  Copenhageti.  He 
employed  him  also  io  reforming  the  coin  and  tlie  archi- 
tecture, in  regulating  the  weighu  and  measures,  ai>d  in 
measuring  the  high  roads  throughout  the  kinirdora.  Fre- 
deric IV.  the  successor,  of  Christian,  shewed  the  samft 
favour  to  Roemer,  and  conferred  new  dignities  on  him. 
He  was  preparing  to  publish  the  result  of  his  observations, 
whenhedied  Sept.  19,  1710,  aged  66;  but  some  of  his oh- 
■ervationsr  with  his  manner  of  making  those  obBervatioaa> 
were  published  in  1735,  under  the  title  of  "  Basis  Aisirat 
BomiK,"  by  his  scholar  PeUr  Horrebow,  then  professor  of 
asirofiomy  at  Copenhagen.  Boemer  was  the  first  who 
found  out. the  velocity  with  which  light  moves,  by  means 
«f  the  eclipse*  <of  Jupiter's  satellite)!.  He  had  ohserved 
for  many  years  that,  when  Jupiter  was  at  his  greatest.dis- 
tance  from  the  earth,  where  he  could  be  observed,  the 
emeniions  of  bis  first  satellite  happened  constantly  15  or  t6 
■rinutes  later  than  the  calculation  gave  ihem.  Hence  he 
concluded  that  the  light  reflected  by  Jupiter  took  up  this 
time  ID  rtutning  over  the  excess  of  disunce,  and  conse- 
(jueatly  that  it  took  up  16  or  18  minutes  in  running  over 
ibe  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  8  or  9  ia  coming 
from  the  sua  to  us,  provided  its  velocity  wxs  nesHy  uni- 
form. Thi«  discovery  bad  at  first  many  opposers;  bucit 
was  afterwards  coniirmed  by  Dr.  Bradley  in  the  moat  iiit 
geoious  and  beautiful  manner.' 

I10GE;B,  or  rather  RiCHARD  or  Hexham,  an  ancient 
bistoriaii,  wai  brought  up  in  tbe  convent  of  Hexham,  ia 
Northumberland,  where  he  embraced  the  monastic  life. 


Sfid  wu  elected  prior  some  time  at  least  before  llS8,  for 
be  aa.w  the  Scottisli  army  march  into  Yotbshire,  under 
tlieir  king  David  I.  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Standard, 
which  vas  fought  in  September  that  j-ear.  He  wrote  the 
-Jbistory  of  that  campaign,  wherein  be  poiats  out,  in  the 
most  declamatory  style,  the  ravages  committed  by  tha 
.  Scottish  artny.  But  such  was  his  ignorance,  that  he  calls 
the  Highlanders,  and  Galovidians,  who  composed  part  of 
king  David's  army,  Picti,  or  Picts,  as  if  they  had  painted 
.their  bodies  in  the  same  manner  as  in  ancient  times ; 
whereas  those  people  only  wore  party-coloured  ganoentSf. 
which  the  Highlanders  call  Tartans. ' 

ROGER  OF  HOVEDEN.    See  HOVEDEN. 

ROGERS  (Benjamin),  doctor  of  music,  and  an  eccle^ 
■iasttcal  composer,  whose  works  are  still  contained  in  our 
cathedral  serrice,  and  for  whose  fame  Anthony  Wood-  hat- 
manifested  great  zeal,  was  born  at  Windsor,  and  brought 
np  in  that  college  under  Dr.  Nath.  Giles ;  being  employed. 
there,  first  as  a  singing  boy,  and  afterwards  in  the  capai 
city  of  lay  clerk  or  singing  man.  Thence  he  went  to  Ire-^ 
land,  and  was  appointed  organist  of  ChrtBt-chnreh  ta 
Dublin,  where  he  continned  till  the  breaking  out  of  tha 
rebellion,  in  1641 ;  at  which  time,  being  forced  to  quit  hi» 
station,  he  returned  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  again  re- 
instated as  choirman  ;  but  being  soon  after  silenced  in  con'< 
seqnence  of  the  civil  wars,  he  procured  a  Bubsistence  by 
teaching'  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  during  this  timev 
according  to  his  friend  Anthony  Wood,  having  addicted 
himself  macb  to  study,  be  acquired  great  credit  as  '» 
composer,  and  pi^uced  several ^sets  of  airs  in  'four  part* 
for  violins  and  a6  organ,  which  being  thenimi^^ed  the 
best  that  €ouid  bb  coAipoeed'of  that  l«nd,  wert*  tent  aa 
great  rarities  to  the  archduke  Leopold,  afb^rwanis' emperor/ 
and  himself  a  great  mtisit;iili> ;  aud,'  bpOfl  tbeif  being  per- 
formed by  his  h«nd;  thtfy  wer«  very'  olueK  admired. 
'  In  1658,  by  the  fdvour  of  l)is  frieittt  Dr.  Ingelo,  he  ob* 
tained  ihe  degree '  of  baohdlortn  music  at  Gaiiibridge,  and 
acquired  great  reputation  in  that  university  byhls  exercise. 
Soon  after,  dn  Dr.  Ingfelo  going  chaplain  to  ^aistrode, 
lord  Wbitelock,  into  Sweden,  he'catfiedwith  bim  somfr^ 
of  Rogers's  best  cilmposiiioos,  wfaicb,''upo^  Ueifig  repeat*  - 

1  T«Bn«i'.— T«iid«n's  Decent   Scrlptom  —  WK^ntOa**  Vt''*  5«Cr', '  ^vl.  t. 
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ediy  performed  iii  the  presence  of  Christiana,  queen  of 
Sweden,  were  very  mucli  applauded.  At  the  restoration 
be  was  appointed  to  compose  the  muiic  that  was  performed 
at  Guildhall,  on  the  day  his  majesty  and  bis  brothers,  the 
dukes  of  York  and  Gloucester,  dined  there  with  the  lord- 
mayor,  by  which  he  greatly  increased  his  reputation. 
About  tbis  time  also  he  was  chosen  organist  of  Eton  college, 
which  he  resigned  soon  after,  on  being  invited  to  Oxford, 
where  he  was  appointed  to  the'  same  office  iu  Magdalen 
college.  And  in  1669,  upon  openinj;  the  new  theatre  in 
that  city,  be  was  created  doctor  in  music,  lie  continued, 
says  Ant.  Wood,  in  the  university,  wlwre  he  was  much, 
esteemed,  till  1685,  when  he. was  ejected,  in  company 
with  the  fellows  of  his  college,  by  king  Jumes  II,  after 
which  he  long -residetl  in  the  skirts  of  the  town,  wholly 
disregarded. 

"  His  compositions  for  instruments,"  s.iys  Ant,  Wood, 
"  whether  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts,  huve  been  highly 
valued,  and  were  thirty  years  ag'>  always  first  called  for, 
taken  out  and  played  as  well  in  the  public  music  schools, 
as  in  private  chambers :  and  Dr.  Wilson,  the  professor, 
(the  greatest  and  most  curious  judge  of  niu^ic  that  ever 
was),  usually  wept -when  he  heard  them  ivell  performed^ 
'  at  being  wrapt  up  in  an  ecstacy ;  or,  if  you  will,  melted 
down :  while  others  smiled,  or  liad  their  hands  and  eyes 
lifted  up,  at  the  excellence  of  them."  "  It  is  to  be  feared," 
tays  Dr.  Burney,  "  that  instead  of  weeping,  the  wicked 
lovers  of  modern  music  would  now  laugh,  if  they  were  to 
hear  the  quaint  and  starched  strains,  and  aee  on  paper  the 
ruffs  and  roll-ups  of  honest  Ben.  Kogers  at  the  Opera- 
house,  or  professional  conirert,  Hanover-^quart'.  But,  ntus! 
what  is  the  secular  music,  thst  thirty  years  have  not  «rin- 
Itled,  withered,  and  rendered  superannuated  1"  ' 

ROGERS  (Charles),  an  antiquary,  and  a  man  of  taste, 
was  born  Aug.  2,  17H,  in  Dean-street,  Sobo,  and  receiv- 
ed the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  a  private  school  nenr 
the  Mews,  but  he  did  not  fur  some  time  after  this  devote 
himself  seriously  to  literary  pursuits.  When  he  did,  hniv- 
ever,  he  exerted  that  innate  industry  and  application, 
which  constituted  a  sinking  part  of  his  cthar<icierf  and, 
with  no  aid  btit  his  own  abilities,  overcame  all  other  diffi- 
culties which  stood  in   the  way  of  an  ac()iiaiiitance  witb 

>  BurDe;  and  Hiwluni'i  Hisr.  at  Music. 
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learning  aiid  science.  In  May  1731,  he  was  placed  in 
the  Custom -house,  where  he  executed  the  duties  of  the 
several  places  which  he  held,  with  strict  attention  and  in- 
tegrity, and  at  length  arrived  at  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
certificates,  in  which  he  continued  almost  to  the  -end  of 
his  hfe. 

From  the  tiine  of  his  admission  into  the  Custom-house, 
he  employed  his  leisure  hours  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  mind, 
and  in  forming  the  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings which  he  left  beliind  bim.  In  the  course  of  these  pur- 
iiiits,  he  became  acquainted  with  several  persons  of  simi- 
lar tasie,  and  among  the  rest  Mr.  Pond,  a  well-known  and 
judicious  collector.  By  him  he-was  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  23,  1752,  of  which  hebecamea 
very  useful  member,  and  was  several  times  cbosen  of  the 
council.  In  1757,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  After  Mr.  Rogers  had  begun  to  form  his  collec- 
tions, and  had  made  some  progress,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  comnuinicating,  to  the  public,  specimens  of  the  manners 
of  the  several  different  masters,  a  work  requiring  great 
industry  and  perse veiance,  and  likely  to  be  attended  with 
great  ex  pence.  The  former  he  knew  he  could  command, 
and  the  latter,  as  he  was  a  bachelor,  gave  him  little  con-- 
cetn.  The  execution  of  this  undertaking  may  be  con-  " 
Bidered  as  the  principal  objpct  of  bis  life.  It  appeared  in 
1777,  2  volumes,  folio,  under  the  title  of  "  Description 
of  a  Collection  of  Prints  in  imitation  of  drawings,  to  which 
are  annexed,  Lives  of  their  authors,  with  explanatory  and 
critical  notes."  The  selection  consists  of  1 12  prints,  en- 
graved by  Bartolozzi,  Ryland,  Basire,  and  other  artists  of 
reputation,  from  original  drawings  in  tite  collections  of  fats 
majesty,  the  duke  of  MarlboroTtgh,  earls  of  Bute,  Chol- 
mondely,  Spencer,  lord  Frederick  Campbell,  sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  his  own.  The  beads  of  the  different  pain- 
ters, and  a  variety  of  fanciful  decorations,  are  also  given, 
in  a  peculiar  style  of  engraving  on  wood,  by  Mr,  Simon 
Watts.  '  The  whole  performance  at  once  reflects  liononron 
the  country,  as  well  as  on  the  iiberaliiy  of  the  undertaker, 
who  neither  was,  nor,  it  is  supposed,  ever, expected  to  be 
reimbursed  the  great  expence  he  bad  incurred.  Besides 
this  work,  Mr.  Rogers  printed  an  anonymous  "  Transla- 
tion of  Dante's  Inferno,"'  17S2,  +to,  in  the  performance  of 
which  he  chiefly  attended  to  i;iving  the  sense  of  his  author 
with  fidelity,  the  character  of  a  poet  not  seeming  to  have 
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been  the  object  of  Ms  ambition .  He  alsn  publiifaed  in  the 
**  ArchKologta,"  vol.  Til.  b  paper  on  tbe  antiquity  of  bone< 
bboei;  and  in  vol.  VI.  an  account  of  certain  mask*  from 
tbe  Mnaquito  ihorr.  A  carious  letter  of  his,  toMr.  Aitle, 
Ml  lone  ancient  blocks  used  in  printing,  may  be  seen  ill 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LI.  p.  169;  and  another  paper,  which  wu 
lead  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Feb.  18,  1779,  is  pre« 
iWfve<l  in  vol.  LI V.  p.  S65.  Mr.  Rogers  died  Jan.  2,  1 7  84, 
•ad  was  buried  in  the  family-vault  in  Si.  Lawrence  Pount^ 
■ey  burying-ground.' 

ROGERS  (Daniel),  a  man  of  eonsiderable  ability  iA 
ibecourt  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  who  in  some  of  bis  writ- 
Migscaiis  himself  Albihontancs,  was  the  son  of  Jolin  Ro- 
gers of  Deryteiid  in  the  parish  of  Aston  in  Warwickshire^ 
where  he  was  bom  about  1540.  His  father,  who  had  em- 
Iwaced  the  reformed  religion,  being  obliged  to  quit  bra 
coontry,  at  the  accession  of  queen  Mary,  took  his  son 
abroad  with  bim,  where,  at  Wittemberg,  he  was  educated 
under  the  celebrated  Melancthon.  When  the  death  of 
qween  Mary  had  putan  end  to  persecution  ilbi'  reli^on'a 
aake,  Mr.  Rogers,  senior,  returned  with  his  family,  and 
jplaced  his  son  at  Oxford,  wbere  he  appe«rs  to  have  taken 
bis  degrees,  although  Wood  has  not  been  ii\t]e  to  specify 
wken,  or  in  what  college  he  studied.  Afterwards  he  ob- 
laiacd  an  introduction  to  court,  where' his  talenbi  recom- 
Mended  him  to  tbe  pliuce  of'one  of  tbe  clerks  of  tbe  council, 
aitd  be  had  the  farther  honour  of  being  often  employed  by 
qaeen  Elizabeth  in  embassies  to  the  Netherlands  and  other 
parts,  m  1575,  1977,  and  I5SH.  During  these  embassies 
be  appears  to  have  acted  with  wisdotn,  diligence,  aVid  rau- 
lion,  and  to  bave  beeD  of  the  greatest  utility  to  Cecil  from 
the  correct  information  he  procured  of  tbe  proceedings  of 
foreign  goreroments. '  Strype,  who  had  seen  a  volume  of 
lu9  political  notes  and  letters,  formed  during  his  residence 
■bnad,  has  pKserved  one  ol'  his  communications  to  secre- 
tary Cecil,  In  the  appendix  to  his  *' Annah,"  No.  48.  It 
coiHains  some  important  intelligence  on  political  subjects^ 
and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  sensible  man  accns- 
lomed  to  view  the  worfU  and  its  ihtiabitiints^with  an  eyfe  of 
penetration  and  sagacity.  Many  of  bis  letters' and  insiruc- 
tious  are  among  the  Cotton  MSS:  in  the  British  Mu^um: .' 
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He  died.  P«b.  1 1, 1590,  ttnd  was  buried  in  Sunbary  church, 

Middlesex. 

Wood  adds,  tbat  be  was  «  a  very  good  man,  excellently 
well  learned,  a  good  Latin  poet,  and  bne  that  was  espe- 
pially  beloved  by  the  famous  antiquary  and  historian  WiU 
liam  Caoif^en,  fof  wbose  salie  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of 
*  ^  Discoiirse.conceriung  the  acts  of  the  Britain^,  the  form 
of  tbeir  Commonwealth,  and  the  order  and  laws  by  wbtcb 
they  lived'."  This  was  intended  for  Caaiden'a  "  Britan* 
"  nia/'  but  he  did  not  live  to  iiaish  it.  He  wrote,  I.  '*  Od«. 
Epigramma^a,  iDpitaphia,"  &c.  in  laudeni  et  mortem  Jo- 
hannis  Jnelli  Episc.  Sariibur  at  the  end  of  HumpbreyV 
Life  of  Jewell.  2.  "  A  meqiorial  or  oration  of  Dr.  Dan. 
Rogers  on  the  death  of  Frederic  11.  and  the  accesaion  ofi. 
Christian  IV."  (probably  addressed  tn  the  senate  of  Den- 
mark, Copenhagen,  July  19,  1588).  3.  "  Dr.  Rogers'a 
Search,"  being  a  repertory  of  various  transactions  relating 
to  Comnierce :  the  two  precsding  are  among  the  Cotton 
MSS.  4.  "  Dan.  Rogersii  Albimontii  Angli,  ad  Stephant 
M^lescoli  Catechesin  tfoaft^fif,  carmine  latino,''-  Basil,. 
J567,  Sva  5.  "  Ejegia  ^d  Gulieimum  Cecllium  baronem 
Burleigh,"  amon^;  the  *'  lUust  et  clar.  virorum  Epiat.  se' 
lect."  Leyden,  16I7,>  8vo.  6.  *'  EpistolsB  tres  sd  Bucha- 
iianum,"  among  the  "  Epist.  Buchananif"  Load.  1711, 
8vo.  7.  "  Epistola  Adriano  Vander  Myleo,"  among  the 
above  Leyden  epistle?.  Among  the  Harleiao  MSS.  is  bis 
"  Letter  to  Abraham  Oitelius  at  Antwerp,"  compliment- 
ing him  on  the  glory  he  will  reap  from,  posterity  by  hit 
geographical  works,  and  concluding  with  the  meotioa  of 
bis  own  conimetnary  upon  tije.laws  and  raaxuiera  of  the  an> 
clent  Britons.  Wood,  also  mentions  an  e|»igram  of  his 
printed  with  Ralph  Aggas's  description  of  OJtfurd  in  1 578. 
Wood  notices  another  Daniel  Rogers,  aud  his  works, 
"  David's  Cost ;"  "A  practical  Catechism;"  ".Lectures 
upon  the  history  of  Naanian,"  &c.  This,  however,  was 
a. puritan  divine  boru  in  1 573,  and  educated  at  Cambrid|te.' 
He  was  son  to  Richard  Roggra,  and  brother  to  Ezekiel 
Rogers,  both  puritan  divines,  and  men  of  note  in  their  day,  ■ 
but  we  do  not  &nd  in  their  memoirs  «iuch  to  recommend  a 
distinct  ariicje  on  either.  It  remains  to  be  noticed,  that 
^trype,  in  his  Life,  of  Wbitgift,  conjecLures  the  above 
Daniel  Rogerii,  the  amhitssador,  to  be  son  to  John  Rogers 
the  proio-martyr ;  but  this  is  inoonnstent  with  the  above 
ftccoant,  and  seems  founded  on  no  aothority,  as  the  martyr  ' 
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Rt^en  never  left  tlie  kingdooi  on  tbe  accession  of  qaeeA 
Mary,  but  remained  to  be  the  6rst  sacrifice  to  ber  infernal 
fcigoiry. ' 

ROGERS  (John),  tbe  proto-tnartyr  in  tbe  days  of  queen 
Mary,  received  a  liberal  education  in  tbe  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  tbere,  we  presume,  entered  into  holy 
erdeilB.  Some  time  after  this  the  company  of  merchant 
adventurers,  «s  they  were  then  called,  appointed  him  th^ir 
chaplain  at  Antwerp,  where  be  remained  many  years.  - 
fbii  proved  also  tbe  means  of  bis  couvereion  from  poperyi 
for  meeting  there  with  Tiiidal  and  Coverdale,  who  had  left 
En^nd  that  tbey  might  enjoy  their  religions  opinions  nitb 
more  freedom,  he  was  induced  by  their  conversation  to 
csaiBtne  the  poinu  in  controversy  more  closely,  the  result 
ef  which  was  his  embracing  tbe  sentiments  of  tbe  reformers 
as  far  as  then  understood.  He  also  joined  with  these  col- 
leagues in  m3kii>g  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
English,  which  appeared  at  Hamburgh  in  1532,  under  the 
fictitious  name  of  Thomas  Matthew.  Rogers  was  corrector 
of  the  press  on  this  occasion,  and  translated  that  part  of 
tbe  Apocrypha  which>was  left  nnfinished  by  Tindal,  and 
also  contributed  some  of  the  marginal  notes.  Ac  Antwerp 
Mr.  Roarers  married,  and  thence  went  to  Wittemberg,  and 
had  acquired  sucb  readiness  in  the  Dutch  language  that  be 
was  chosen  pastor  of  a  congregation  tbere,  which  office 
ise  discharged  greatly  to  iheir  satisfaction  until  the  acces- 
»ion  of  Edward  VI.  At  this  time  bishop  Ridley  invited 
bim  borne,  aikd  made  bim  prebendary  and  divinity'teader 
of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  was  a  very  frequent  preacher  aa 
king  as  Edward  lived.  When  queen  Mary  made  her  triutD' 
phal  entry  into  London,  Aug.  3^,  1553,  Rogers  had  tbe 
boldness  to  pteacli  a  sermon  at  Paul's  Cross  on  tbe  followf 
iag  Sunday,  in  which  he  exhorted  the  people  to  abide  by 
tbe  docuine  taught  in  king  Edward's  days,  and  to  resist 
popery  in  ail  its  forms  and  superstitions. .  For  this  he  was 
ioMnediately  called  before  the  privy-council,  in  which  were 
several  of  the  restored  popish  bishops,  but  appears  to  have 
defended  himself  so  ably  that  he  was  dismissed  unhurt. 
This  security,  however,  was  not  nf  long  duration,  and  two 
days  before  Maryissued  her  proclamation' against  preach- 
ing tbe  reformed  doctrines  (August  18)  he  was  ordered  to 
eemaia   a  prisoner  in  his  own   bouse  at  St.  Paul's.     From 

K  AUi.  Oi^  vo!.I.  nenedit.bj  Bliu.— Brook's  Livei  of  tbe  Pmitene,  , 
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this  he  might,  it  is  thought,  easily  hav,e  escaped,  and  ha 
certainly  had  many  inducements  to  make  the  attempt.  f]» 
Lrcw  he  could-<!cpect  no  forgiveness;  that  he  might  b* 
well  provided  for  in  Germany  ;  and  tliat  he  had  a  wife  and 
ten  children ;  but  he  preferred  giving  his  testimony  to  th» 
truth  of  what  he  had  believed  and  preached,  at  whatever 
risk. 

After  being  confined  six  months  in  bis  own  house  b» 
was  removed  to  Neivgate,  where  his  confinement  was  ag-^ 
gravateil  by  every  species  of  severity ;  and  in  January  1 555, 
was  examined  before  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester :  the 
purport  of  bis  examination,  as  written  by  himself,  is  given 
«t  considerable  length  by  Fox,  but  is  not  capable  of  abridg- 
ment. The  issue  was  that  Mr.  Rogers  was  condemned  t»  - 
be  burnt  on  Feb.  4,  which  sentence  he  bore  with  the  great- 
est constancy  and  patience.  On  the  day  of  his  execation 
he  was  awakened  with  some  diSicuity  oat  of  a  sound  sleep, 
aud-only  requested  of  Bonner,  wiio  came  to  perform  the 
■office  of  degrading  him  from  holy  ordera,  that  he  might  «ee 
his  family;  but  this  wasdeniedliim.  On  iiis  way,  howt- 
«ver,  to  Smithtield,  his  wife  and  t€[i<:hildren,  wittioneaK 
the  breast)  contrived  to  meet  him.  When  he  came  to  the 
stake,  although  not  permitted  to  say  mach,  he  exhorted 
the  people  to  rem^n  steady  in  the  faitli  and  doctrine  which 
had  been  taught  tliem,  and  for  which  he  was  now  willing 
CO  resign  his  life.  As  he  was  the  first  who  had  suflfered  im 
this  reign,  and  one  well  known  for  his  piety  and  usefulness;, 
his  death  made  no  slight  impression  sn  the  multitude  whs 
witnessed  it,  many  of  whom  were  afterwards  emboldened 
"by  such  scenes  as  this  wretched  reigtt  presented,  either  ts 
su^er  in  tbe  same  cause,  or  to  preserve  the  tenour  and 
spirir  of  the  reformation  until  the  accessioii  of  Elizabeth 
restored  them  to  their  liberty.' 

ROGERS  (Dr.  John),  an  English  divine,  was  born  i» 
1679,  at  Ensham  in  Oxfordshire,  where  his  father  was  vicar 
and -rector  of  Wick-Rissington,  in  Gloucestershire.  He 
was  educated  at  New  college  school,  ia Oxford;  and,  is 
1693,  elected  scholar  of  Corpus  Christ!  college.  After 
taking  the  degrees  in  arts,  and  entering  into  orders,  he 
waited  a  long  time  for  a  fellowship,  by  reason  of  the  slow 
succession   in  the  college;  but  at  length  succeeded   Mr. 
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Edmund  Chishull,  in  1706,  but  in  tbe  mean  time  hadbeen 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  BuckUnd,  in  Berkshire,  aboat 
ten  inilei  rrom  Oxford,  in  which  be  continued  about  five 
.  or  six  years,  dividing  bis  time  usefully  between  hi)  cure 
and  the  university.  At  the  former  he  became  so  popular, 
that  the  inhabitants  entered  into  a  handsome  subscription 
for  an  afternoon  sermon  by  him,  which  was  discontinned 
kfterheleft  them.  In  1710,  he  took  a  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity's degree  ;  and,  two  years  after,  went  to  London,  to  be 
lecturer  of  St.  Clement's  Danes.  He  afterwards  became 
lecturer  of  the  nnited  parishes  of  Christ-church,  and  St. 
Leonard's  Foster-lane.  In  1716,  he  was  presented  to  tbe 
rectory  of  Wringtoii,  in  Somersetshire  ;  and,  the  same  year, 
resigning  his  fellowship,  married  the  hon.  Mrs.  Lydia  Hare, 
aiater  to  the  lord  Colersne,  who  was  his  pupil  in  the  uni- 
versity. Some  time  after,  he  was  elected  canon  resideii* 
tiary  of  the  church  of  Wells;  in  which  he  also  bore  the 
office  of  sub-dean.  In  1719,  he  engaged  in  tbe  Bangoriao 
contreversy,  and  published,  upon  that  occasion,  "  A  Dis- 
coune  of  the  visible  and  invisible  Church  of  Christ:  in 
which  it  is  shewn,  that  tbe  powers,  claimed  by  the  officer^ 
of  the  visible  church,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  supre- 
macy of  Christ  BS'bead,  or  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
christians,  as  members  of  the  invisible  church,"  Svo.-  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Sykes  having  published  au  "  Answer  to  this  Dis- 
course," our  author  replied  to  bim  in  "  A  Review  of  the 
Discourse  of  tbe  visible  and  invisible  Church  of  Christ." 

He  gained  much  credit  by  these  performances,  even 
those  who  were  against  his  argaaient  allowing  him  to  have 
f^ood  parts  and  an  excellent  pen ;  and  tbe  university  of 
Oxford  made  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  opinion  of 
Itis   merit,   by  conferring  on   bim,  in   1721,  without  hjs    ' 
knowledge,  and  by  diploma,  tbe  degree  of  doctor  in  divi-  , 
tiity.     In  1726,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  George  IL  then 
prince  of  Wales ;  and  about  the  same  time  appeared  in 
defence  of  Christianity,  against  the  attacks  of  Collins  in 
(lis  "  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy,"     Rogers  did   not  at 
Gnt  professedly  write  against  the  "Scheme;"  but,  pub-  . 
tiffaing,  in   1727,  a  volume  of  sermons,   entitled  *<  The- 
oecessity  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian Reli^on,  asserted,"  he  prefixed  to  them  "A  Preface    , 
with  Remarks  on  the  Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy."     This 
preface,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  b>s  friends,   seemed 
Hable  to  vtms  exception,  or  at  least  to  demand  a  more  fuU 
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and  distinct  explication:  and  be  received  s  letter  upon  U 
»he  same  year  from  his  friend  Dr,  Natb.  Marshall.  He  en- 
deavoured to  give  satisfaction  to  all ;  and  therefore,  Collin* 
having  written  "A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers,  on  oc- 
casion of  his  eight  Sermons  concerning  the  necessity  of 
Divine  Revelation,  and  the  Preface  prefixed  to  them,"  our 
author  published  ",A  Vindiiiation  of  the  Civil  Establisliment 
of  Religion,  wherein  some  positions  of  Mr.  Chandler,  th« 
author  of  the  '  Literal  Scheme,'  &c.  and  an  aiionyoioaia 
Letter  on  that  suhject,  are  occasJonaUy  considered.  Wtik, 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  LeUer  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mar' 
shall,  and  an  Answer  to  the  sanie,"   1723,  Svo. 

The  same  year,  1726,  having  resigned  his  lecture  of  St. 
Clement's  Danes,  be  retired  from  Loiidun,  with  an  ioiea- 
■tion  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  country,  chieHy 
atWrington:  but  he  bad  not  been  there  long,  vrben  be 
receive')  an  olTer,  from  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Paul\ 
of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Giles'^  CrippLegate,  in  London.  He 
was  instituted  to  it,  Oct.  17^3,  but  with  the  greatest  anx- 
iety and  reluctance;  for  he  had  set  hLs  heart  up^n  the 
country,  and  was  then,  as  be  bad  always  been  from  bit 
youth,  remarkably  fond  of  rural  exercises  and  diversions. 
He  did  not  enjoy  his  new  preferment  above  six  months; 
for  he  died  May  I,  1729,  In  his  fiftieth  year.  He  wa* 
buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Ensham,  where  a  baudsowie  ■ 
monument  is  erected' to  his  memory:  his  funeral  seruon 
was  preached  by  Dr.  Marshall.  After  bis  decease,  some- 
Toliimes  of  bis  sermons  were  published;  and  two  tracts,  vm. 
'*  Reasons  against  Conversion  to  the  Church  of  Rome,"  and 
"  A  Persuasive  to  Conformity  addressed  to  Dissenters,* 
never  before  primed. 

Dr.  Rogers  was  a  man  of  good  abilities,  and  an  excellent 
writer,  though  no  profound  scholar,  nor  ambitious  of  beii^ 
thoughtone.  He  neither  collected  nor  read  many  books ; 
being  persuaded,  that  a  few  well  chosen,  and  read  to  good 
purpose,  serve  infinitely  more  to  edification,  if  not  so  much 
lo  ostentation  and  parade.  We  are  told,  that  the  judtcloas 
Hooker  and  tJte  ingenious  Mr.  Norris  we;e  his  favourites; 
aud  that  he  was  particularly  conversant  in  tbeir  writings.! 

ROGERS  (Thomab),  whom  Wood  styles  "  a  most  ad- 
mirable theologisi,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  well  deserv- 
ing every  way  of  the  sacr<;d  function,''  was  a  native  of  Cbs- 

4  tit*  ^  Dr,  Barton  prtflxvd  lo  hit  Scraont.--Siof.  Brit. 
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^ire,  and  entered  a  student  of  Christ  church  in  156S.  Ha 
look  orders  very  early,  and  became  a  constant  preacher; 
was  M.  A.  in  1576,  chaplain  to  Bancrnft,  bishop  of  London'; 
and  at  last,  in  1581,  rector  of  Hurninger,  ni^ar  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  lived  in  great  esteem,  and 
died  Feb.  22,  1616.  These  are  ull  the  particulars  Wood 
bas  given  of  this  Mr.  Rogers,  who  !)ppears  to  have  been  a 
voluminous  author  and  translator.  Among  bis  original 
works  are,  I.  "A  Philosophical  Discourse,  entitled,  The 
Anatomy  of  tbe  Mind,"  Lond.  1^76,  8ro,  with  some  en- 
comiastic verses  by  his  fellow  student,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Camden.  2.  "Ofihe  End  of  the  World,  and  Se- 
cond Coming  of  Christ,"  ibid.  Lond.  1577,  4to,  reprinted 
1582  anil  1583,  in  8vo.  3.  "  The  English  Creed,  wherein 
is  contained  in  tables  an  exposition  on  the  articles  which 
every  man  is  to  subscribe  unto,"  &c.  ibid.  1579  and  I5S5, 
fol.  This  appears  also  to  have  been  reprinted  twjce  under 
asomewhatdifferenttiilei  the  last  edition,  in  1 586  and  1621, 
is  called  *'  An  Exposition  of  the  39  articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,"  4to.  This  work,  according  to  Wood,  was 
notat  first  received  so  well  asit  deserved,  and  somethings 
in  it  he  says  gave  offence,  not  only  to  papists  and  schtsma- 
,lics,  hut  even  to  "  many  protestants  of  a  middle  temper." 
Wood  has  expressed  their  objections  rather  obscurely,  but 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Rogers  interpreted  the  arti- 
cles in  their  literal  sense,  and  did  not  admit,  as  Wood  adds, 
of  "the  charitable  latitude  formerly  allowed  in  those  arti- 
cles," 4.  "  A  golden  chain  taken  out  of  the  rich  treasure- 
house  of  the  Psalms  of  David,"  ibid.  I  579  and  1587,  12mo. 
5.  "Historical Dialogue toucbingantichristand popery,^'  &c.' 
ibid.  1589,  8vo.  6.  "  Sermons  on  Romans  xii.  v.  6,  7,  8," 
ibid.  1530.  7,  "  Miles  Christianus,  or,  a  Defence  of  all 
necessary  writings  and  writers,  written  against  an  Epistle 
prefixed  to  a  Catechism  by  Miles  Moses, '^  ibid.  1590,  4tO. 
8.  "Table  of  the  lawful  use  of  an  Oath,  and  the  cursed 
Mate  of  vain  swearers,"  ibid.  9.  "Two  Dialogues,"  or 
Conferences  concerning  kneeling  at  the  Sacrament,  ibid. 
1608,  Wood  enumerates  about  tbirteen  volumes  of  trans- 
lations from  various  foreign  divines,  among  whom  are  St. 
Augustine,  Thomas  a  Kempis,  he.  &c.' 

ROGERS  (Thomas),  another  English  divine,  ofaaome- 
nhat  different  stamp,  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  two 

>  AUi.  Oi.  tqI.  1.  new  aijit.  bj  BtiH. 
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BiMSceMiVQ  rectan  of  Biahops  Hunptea,  in  W*rtricksliirtt, 
wbere  be  wos.born*  Dec.  27,  IG60,  ttad  educated  st  the 
free-schtKd  there.  In  Leut-term  167$,  h9  eut^ed  (tf  Tri- 
nity college,  Oxford,  but  soon  after  ramoTed  to  Hurt  baU» 
whetr«  be  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  went  into  holy  or- 
ders. Wood  celebrates  him  as  a'  man  of  ezUaordinary  me- 
mory, and  independent  of  tba  commoR  helps  to  that  facidty^ 
either  in  the  pulpit  or  in  conversation.  The  latter  be  enu- 
vejied  by  quotations  of  uncomnwa  ac<»iracy,  particularly 
from  the  classics,  and  would  even  give  the  page,  &c.  if  re-  ' 
quired.  His  sefEsons  be  carefully  studied,  yet  delirered 
them  fluently  without  notes,  and,  as  Wood  says,  in  elegant 
and  correct  language.  In  July  1689>  he  was  inducted  to 
the  small  rectory  of  Slapton,  near  Towceater,  in  Nonh- 
ampton shire.  He  died  of  the  anaall-pox,  while  on  a  visit 
at  London,  June  S,  1694,  and  wat  buried  in  St.  Saviour's^ 
Southwark.  Wood  speaks  of  him  as  a  true  son  of  the 
church  of  flnglaud,  in  oppoutioo  to  all  extremes,  and  bis 
writings  shew  him  a  friend  to  the  revolution.  These  wriu. 
ingg  are  mostly  poetical,  published  wiUiout  his  name.  Aa 
we  have  not  seen  any  of  them,  we  can  only  deduce  frooi 
some  expressions  used  by  Wood,  that  they  were  not  all 
becoming  the  character  of  a  divine}  their  titles  are,  I. 
"Lux  occidentahs:  or  Providence  displayed  in  the  coro- 
Dation  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,"  Lond.  1689.  2. 
*'  The  Loyal  aird  Impartial  Satyrist,  containing  eight  mis- 
cellauy  poems,"  ibid.  1693,  4to,  These  seem  mostly  le* 
veiled  at  the  Jesuits  and  Jacobites.  3.  "  A  Poesy  for  Lo- 
'  vers,'*  &c.  ibid.  1693,  4to.  4.  "The  conspiracy  of  guts 
and  brains;  or  an  answer  to  the  Turn-shams,"  ibid.  1693. 
In  prose,  be  wrote  "  A  true  Protestant  Bridle ;  or  some 
cursory  remarks  upon  a  Sermon  preached  (by  William  Ste- 
phens, rector  of  Sutton)  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  Jan. 

30,  1693,"  ibid.  1694,  4to;  and  the  '<  Commonwealthsi- 
man  unma^ed,"  a  rebuke,  as  he  calls  it,  to  the  "  Account 
of  Denmark,"  by  Molesworth.  This  be  dedicated,  and 
had  the  honour  to  present  to  Ung  William,  who  received  ft 
very  graciously.' 

ROHAN  {Henbv  Duke  de),  peer  of  France,  prince  of 
Leon,  colonel  general  of  the  Swiss  and  Grisons,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  France  prodttced  in  his  a^,  was  born  August 

31,  1572,  at  the  castle  of  Blein,  in  Bretany.    He  distin- 

■  Mb.  Oi.  ral.  K.  ' 
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gobbed  bimwif  it  the  tiege  of  Amieiu  wfaen  but  ■ixteeii, 
ui  presence  of  Henry  IV.  who  had  a  atncere  r^ard  for  Uia^ 
•od  after  the  derttb  of  that  prince  he  became  chief  of  the 
French  protestaats,  to  whom  he  rendered  the  most  import- 
«at  serrices,  both  at  the  bead  of  their  armies,  and  in  ne- 
gociatiom.  He  fought  iritb  success  in  Holland,  Germany, 
Itsly,  and  France,  and  carried  on  three  wars  i^unst  p>ais 
XIII.  in  favour  of  the  protesUnU ;  the  last^  however,  ended 
to  the  adraatage  of  the  catholics,  in  the  capture  of  RocbeHe. 
But  notwithstanding  the  consternation  into  which  this  erent 
threw  the  duiie's  party,  be  supported  himself  by  those  co-  . 
pious  resources  with  which  his  prudence  furnished  him, 
refusing  to  surrender  but  on  advanU^eous  terms,  and  these 
were  granted  by  the  peace  of  1629.  The  civil  wars  widt 
Uie  protestants  being  thus  terminated,  he  regained  the  &• 
TOur  of  Louis  XIII.  but  not  choosing  to  live  at  conrt^  retired' 
to  Venice,  and  was  chosen  by  that  republic  for  tbrir  gene- 
ralissimo, after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Valleggio,-  agamst 
the  Imperialists,  but  the  treaty  of  Qoenuque,  concluded 
June  39,  1631,  rendered  his  plans  useless.  The  king  of 
France  afterwards  employed  him  as  ambassador  eztraordi- 
nary  to  the  Grisons,  to  assist  them  in  reducing  to  obedience 
the  Valteline,  and  counties  of  Bormio,  and  Chiavenes, 
which  were  supported  in  rebellion  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Imperialists.  The  Grisons  immediately  declared  him  theit 
general,  and  their  choice  was  confirmed  by  Louis  XIII.  who 
appointed  him  in  1 632,  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  Hel- 
vetic body;  butearlyin  1635,he  received  orders  to  return  to 
Venice,  and  having  staid  there  some  months,  was  sent  back 
to  the  GrisonK,  and  seized  the  passages  of  the  ValteliDe« 
took  Bormio,  Cbtavenes,  andRiva,  and  defeated  the  Ger- 
■flians  and  Spaniurds.  The  Grisons  having  rebelled  some 
^me  after  because  France  delayed  to  withdraw  its  forces, 
^e  made  a  new  treaty  with  them  March  26,  1637,  wluch 
did  not  please  the  court,  and  this  circumstance  obliged  him 
to  retire  to  Geneva,  that  he  might  avoid  the  resentment  of 
cardinal  Richelieu;  butbeleft  that  city  in  January  1638, 
to  join  his  friend  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  was  going 
to  engage  the  Imperialists  near  Rhinfeld.  The  duke  of 
'Kohan  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Nassau  regiment^ 
broke  through  the  enemies'  ranks,  was  wounded,  Feb.  29, 
1638,  and  died  of  his  wonnds,  April  13  following,  aged 
fifty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  among  whicU ' 
are,  !•  "Memoirs,"  the  most  complete  editioQ  of,j«tticli 
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)•  ill  2  Vols,  l^mo,  containing  the  traiu'&ctionf  of  #raUc<. 
firom  1610  to  1629.  2.  '<  LesiDt^r^udes Princes,"  I2ita(h 
3.  "*  Le  parfait  Capitaine,  ou  I'  Abreg£  des  Guerres  dei  ' 
Coniinenuires  de  C^ar,"  12mo:  4.  "  Meraoires"  and 
Letters,  relative  to  the  war  of  the  Vahelines,  3  vols.  12mo} 
vol.  X.  contains  the  "  Memoirs ;"  the  two  others,  the  "  Pieces 
Justificatives,"  the  greatest  part  of  which  bad  nfever  been 
printed  before.  From  the  preface  we  learn  the  following 
anecdote :  This  nobleman  being  at  Venice,  was  informed 
that  the  grand  sigtior  would  sell  him  the  kingdom  of  Cy- 
prus,  and  grant  him  the  inveature  of  itj  on  condition  of  hit 
giving  the  Porte  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  ind  agreeing 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  twenty  thousand  trowna.  The 
duke  being  a  protestant)  intended  to  purchase  this  island, 
and  settle  the  protestant  families  of  France  and  Germany 
there.  He  negociated  the  affair  skilfully  with  the  Porte,  by 
tneans  of  the  patriarch  Cyril,  with  whom  he  was  much  con- 
nected ;  but  that  patriarch's  death,  and  other  unexpected 
incidents,  prevented  the  execuUon  of  his  design^  The 
above  anecdote  originated  in  the  memoirs  of  the  duchess  of 
Rohan,  Margaret  de  Bethunei  daughter  of  the  great  Sully, 
idio  married  at  Paris,  Henry  de  Rohan,  February  7,  1605. 
This  lady,  who  was  a  protestant,  rendered  herself  cele- 
brated by  her  courage.  She  defended  Castres  against  the 
marechal  de  Th^miues,  I625>  lived  in  strict  conjugal  bar- 
mony  witb  the  duke  her  husband,  and  died  at  Paris,  Oct, 
S2>  1660.  The  French  biographers  tell  us  that  all  Henry 
de  Rohan's  works  are  excellent^  and  extremely  proper  to 
form  good  soldiers  :  be  writes  like  a  great  general  and  able 
politician,  and  his  letters  on  the  war  of  the  mountains  ar« 
very  instructive.  The  duke  trod  in  the  steps  of  SertoHus, 
which  he  had  learned  from  Plutarch,  and  the  marecbal  d« 
Catinat  trod  in  those  of  the  duke.  To  all  these  uncommos 
talents,  the  duke  joined  great  sweetness  of  temper,  the 
most  athble  and  pleasing  manners,  and  a  degree  of  gene- 
rosi^  seldom  seen.  He  discovered  neither  (vi^le,  ambition^ 
nor  sdfish  views ;  and  frequently  said,  that  glory  and  zsal 
for  the  public  welfare,  never  encamp  where  private  interest 
is  the  commander.  We  have  t)vo  good  lives  of  this  great 
naan»  one  by  Fauvelet  du  Toe,  Paris,  1666}  ISmoj  th« 
otberbytheAbb^-Perau,  Paris,  1767,  2voIb.  12mo. — Some 
botice  may  be  taken  of  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  brother  of  the 
preceding,  who  supported  the  duke's  underukings  during 
the  protestant  war,  after  baviog  learned  the  military  art  in 
a  a 
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BoUaad  vndir  prince  Maurice  of  Nanau.  He  ntade  bim- 
■elf  muter  of  Lower  Poitoa,  1 632,  and  went  into  England 
•oon  after  ta,  Mlkit  help  for  the  BoefaeUers.  In  1625,  be 
took  the  iak  of  RM,  and  ravaged  tbe  whole  coaat  from  the 
moaA  of  the  Garonne  to  that  of  tfae  Loire,  by  the  capture 
of  ■everal  mercbant  ibipt.  M.  Bohan  wu  drivea  from  the' 
ide  ti  Rhd  loiac  Ihm  after,  then  fren  that  of  Oleron,  and 
ftneed  to  retire  into  England,  where  be  wai  active  in  pro- 
flori^  the  loceoar  sent  to  RocbelJe ;  but  that  city  being 
taken,  notwitbataading  dieae  inocoan,  be  would  not  re- 
turn te  Fraao^  and  died  in  England  16M,  leaving  no 
children.' 

ROHAN  (Aitm),  MtAr  ef  the  dake  de  Bebao,  deKrvea 
alio  to  be  tnentionod  at  a  seaioea  aupporter  of  the  re&Fued 
religion  during  the  civil  wun,  in  which  period  Ae  siuuined 
with  great  courage  tbe  bardihipa  of  the  siege  of  Brochelle, 
and,  with  her  mother,  refuted  to  be  compreheniled  in  the 
capitolatioD,  choosing  rathw  lo  remain  a  prisoner  of  war. 
She  was  celebrated  among  her  party  for  her  piety  and  cou- 
fage,  and  generally  respected  for  her  learning  and  capa- 
city. She  waa  alao  admired  for  her  poetical  talents  ;  parr 
ticnlarly  for  a  poem  written  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  of 
France.  Sfae  studied  tbe  Old  Testament  in  the  original 
'  language,  and  used  in  ber  devotions  the  Hebrew  Ptalnu. 
Sbedied  unmarried,  September  20,  1646,  at  Paris,  in  the 
uxty-second  year  of  ber  age.  Tfae  celebrated  Anna  Maria 
Scburman  addressed  some  letters  to  this  lady,  which  are  ia 
tbe  vollection  of  faer  works.* 

ROHAULT  (Jaues),  a  French  philosopher,  waa  the  son 
of  a  rich  merchant  at  Amiens,  and  born  there  in  1620.  He 
cultivated  the  languages  and  belles  lettres  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  then  was  seat  to  Paris  to  study  philosophy.  .He 
eeems  to  have  been  a  lovar  of  truth,  and  to  have  sought  it 
with  much  impartiality.  He  read  tfae  ancient  and  modern 
j^ilosof^ers ;  but  was  most  struck  with  Des  Cartes,  (^ 
whom  he  became  a  zealous  follower,  and  drew  up  aa 
tA>ridgment  and  explanation  of  bis  philosophy  with  great 
tiearnesB  and  method.  In  the  pre&ce  to  his  *'  Physics,*' 
for  so  his  work  is  entitled,  he  makes  no  scruple  to  say,  that 
*f  the  abilities  and  -aeoomplisbments  of  this  philosopher 
,muBt  oblige  tbewbole  World  to  confess,  that  France  is  at 
leaiit  as-eapable  of  producing  a^d  raising  men  versed  in  aU 
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»rts  and  brancliea  of  knowledge  as  anciaal  Grtccfr.'*  Cl«r- 
selier,  well  known  for  his  traoslation  of  miay  THecec  of  . 
Dea  Cartes,  conceired  such  an  afliection  for  Rohaalt,  on 
account  of  his  attachmeot  to  this  philosopher,  that  he  gave 
him  his  daughter  ih  marri^e,  against  all  the  remoDHraacea 
of  his  family. 

Rohault's  physics  were  written  in  Freneb,  hot  have  be«l 
,  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  JiAn  Clarke,  with  bis  brother 
Dr.  Samue!  Clarke's  notes,  in  which  the  Cartesian  errors 
are  corrected  upon  the  Newtonian  aystein.  The  fourth 
and  best  edition  of  "  Kohaulti  Physica,"  by  Clarke,  is  that 
of  1713,  Svo.  He  wrote  also  "  El^mens  de  Math^ma- 
tiques,"  a  '*  Trait^  de  M^chaniqye,"  and  "  Entretiens  sur 
la  Philosophie :"  but  these  dialogues  are  founded  and  car- 
ried on  upon  the  principles  of  the  Cartesian  pbilost^byf 
which  has  now  no  other  merit  than  that  of  baTiog  corrected 
the  errors  of  the  ancients;'  Robaiilt  died  in  1675,  and  left 
behind  him  the  character  of  an  luniable  and  learned  maa^ 
and  an  ^te  philosopher. 

His  posthumous  works  were  collected  and  printed  in  two 
neat  Uttre  volumes,  first  at  Paris,  arid  then  at  the  H^ne 
in  1690.  The  contents  of  thein  are,  1.  The  first  sis  booka 
of  Euclid,  a.  Trigonometry.  3.  Practical  Geometry.  4. 
Fortification.  '  5.  Mechanics.  6.  PerApcedTe.  7.  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry.     8.  Arithmetic' 

ROLAND  (Marie-Jb&nnb  PhilKPON).  wife  of  one  of 
the  republican  ministers  of  France,  who  signed  the  ord«r 
for  the  esecution  of  the  king,  was  bora  at  Paris  in  1754* 
She  was  the  daughter  of  an  engraver,  and  acquired  Mine 
■kill  in  music  and  painting,  uid  a  general  taste  for  the  fine 
sru.  In  1780  she  married  Roland,  and  in  1787  Tiiitat} 
Switzerland  and  England,  and  in  these  coantries  is  said  to 
hare  acquired  that  ardent  atOchmeot  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  which  was  in  general  so  little  UDderstood  by  faer 
eotintrymen.  M.  Roland  having  been  appointed  isspactor 
of  the  manufactories  at  Lyons,  was  deputed  to  the  consti- 
tnent  assembly,  to  obtain  from  it  succours  necessary  for 
the  payanent  of  the  debt  of  that  town.  Madame  Roland  at 
this  period  settled  with  her  husband  in  the  capital,  and 
look  delight  in  making  her  house  the  rendeKvoua  of  the 
Brissotine  party,  and  among  tbem  acquired  such  aope- 
riority,  that  ber  biographers  would  have  a*  believe  tbH, 

>  HM«riv-H«niB>i  Biag.  PkilM.— BiiMa>i  DwtmitiT. 
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for  ft  time,  *h.e  was  the  secret  power  that  directed  tfaa 
whole  gOTemment  of  France  ;  perhaps  ooe  reason  why  it 
was  so  ill  directed.  In  March  1792,  when  the  kingendear 
vonred  to  allay  the  public  diicontenta,  by  appointing  4 
popular  adminiitration,  Roland  was  chosen  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  what  kind  of  minister  he  was  may  he  conjec- 
tured from  a  speech  of  Daaton's.  When  Roland  resigned, 
and  was  urgently  pressed  by  the  assembly  to  resume  hia 
function*,  Danion  exclutned,  "  if  we  give  an  invitation  to 
Boland,  we  must  gire  one  to  bis  wife  too.  I  know  all  the 
virtues  of  the  minister,  but  we  want  men  who  see  other- 
wise than  by  their  wives."  Indeed  this  lady,  who  Had  a 
remarkably  good  opinion  of  herself,  informs  us  in  her  lUB- 
moirs  that  she  was  in  fact  the  minister  without  the  name; 
and  reviued,  or  perhaps  dictated,  the  letter  which  Roland 
addressed  to  the  king  on  going  out  of  office;  *<ifbehad 
written  sermons,"  said  she,  "I  should  have  done  the  same." 
On  the  7th  of  December,  1792,  having  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  national  convention,  to  repel  a  denunciation 
made  against  her,  she  spoke  with  eaae  and  eloquence,  and 
was  afterwards  admitted  to  the  honours  of  a  sitting.  She 
presented  herself  there  again,  when  the  decree  was  passed 
against  her  husband  ;  but  then,  her  eloquence  having  lost 
its  charms,  she  was  refused  a  hearing,  and  was  herself  sent 
to  the  Abbaye.  From  this  prison  she  wrote  to  the  assembly, 
and  to  the  minister  of  the  interior ;  her  section  also  de- 
manded her  liberty,  but  it  was  in  vain ;  ftnd  on  the'24tb 
of  June,  1793,  she  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  St.  P^lagie^ 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  prison,  where^he  passed 
ber  time  in  consoling  her  fellow  prisoners,  and  composing 

■  an  account  of  her  own  life,  which  has  since  been  publiabed. 
At  length  she  was  called  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  on  Nov.  8,  was  condemned  to  death  for  having  conr 
apired  against  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic. 

,  Her  execution  immediately  followed.  On  passing  the 
statue  of  liberty,  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  she  bent 
her  bead  towards  it,  exclaiming,  *'  O  Liberty,  how  many 
crimes  are  perpetrated  in  thy  name."  She  left  one  daugh- 
ter, whose  only  provision  was  lier  mother's  writings,  whicl) 
'are  as  follow :  "  Oposcules,"  on  mondtopics,  which  treat 
of  the  sOul,  melancholy,  morality,  old  age,  friendship,  lov^ 
jetirement,  &c. ;  "  Voyage  en  Angleterre  et  en  Suisse,;'.^ 
and  when  in  prison  she  composed  what  she  entitled  ".  Ap- 
pet  &  i'imjiartiale  Posterity,"  containing  her  owq  privatt 
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a  strange  mixture  of  modem  pbitosopby  and 
tbe  purrent  politics  of.  tbe  revolution,  with  rfaapsodies  pf 
romaRce,  and  every  thing  that  can  ahew  the  dangers  of  s 
"  little  learning."  Although  this  work  was  written  wbea 
she  was  in  hourly  expectation  of  .death,  its  principal  cha- 
racteristics are  levity  and  vanity.  She  was  uuquesuonably 
a  voman  pf  cgnsiderable  abilities,  aod  might  have  been^ 
what  we  are  fold  she  was  very  ambitious  of,  a  second  Ma- 
caul^,  without  exciting  the  envy  of  tbe  amiable  part  of 
ber  sex ;  but  she  would  be  the  head  of  a  pohtical  party 
that  was  to  guide  the  affairs  of  adistracted  nation,  and  she 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  confusion  of  principle  in  which  she 
had  assisted.* 

ROLANDINO,  an  early  Italian  historian,  was  bom  at 
Fadua  in  1200.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  and  ba4  ^P^  * 
chronicle  of  memorable  events  as  they  occurred,  which  wu 
ooounued  by  his  son,  and  in  1  iZ62  was  read  publicly  before 
tbe  uaivenity  of  Padua,  submitted  to  an  attentive  examir 
nation,  and  scdemnly  approved.  Rolandiuo  died  in  1276. 
His  bistpry,  w^ich  extends  to  1260,  is  accounted  faithfol, 
and  bu  been  highly  praised  by  Vossiu^  who  thinks  that  be 
surpassed  all  tbe  writers  of  his  age  in  perspicuity,  order, 
and  judgment    An  edition  of  his  work,  with  other  cbro- 

-nicIeS}  was  given  at  Venice  in  1,636,  by  Felix  Osius,  and 
it  has  been  reprinted  by  JVIuratori,  in  tbe  seventh  volume 
of  bis  Italian  bistorian^.* 

-  ROLLE  (Henry),  a  learned  and  upright  judge,  was  the 
•eeond   son  of  Robert  Rolle  of  Heanton  in  DevonsbirSi 

'  wbere  be  was  bom  in  1589.  In  1606  he  entered  Exeter 
college,  Oxford,  and  resided  there  about  two  years,  after 
wbich  he  ^as  admitted  a  member  of  tbe  Inner  Temple, 
Feb.  6,  16Q8f  and  studied  tbe  law  with  great  perseverance 
ant}  success.  His  contemporaries  here  were  Littleton, 
Herbert,  Gardiner,  and  Selden,  with  all  whom  he  formed 
a  lasting  friendship.  Being  admiued  to  the  bar,  he  prac- 
tised in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  raised  a  very  high 
reputation  af  a  sound  lawyer.  His  reading  and  practice 
were  equally  extensive ;  and  he  &eems  to  have  been  formed 
by  nature  for  patient  study,  deep  penetration,  and  clear- 
ness and  solidity  of  judgment.  He  soon  discovered  the 
.binge  upon  which  every  cause  turned,  and  when  he  waa 
CQOviuced  bimself,  had  the  art  of  easily  convincing  others. 
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Id  the  ktter  end  of  the  reign  of  Jamei  I.  and  beginning  of 
diat  of  Cbariet  I,  he  mt  w  member  of  parliament  for  Kel' 
lington  in  Cornwall;  and  in  1638  was  elected  Bummer 
reader  of  tbe  Inner  Temple,  but  the  plague  raging  then 
in  London,  be  did  not  read  until  Lent  following, -and  in 

'  1640  be  was  made  lerjeant  at  law.  On  tbe  breaking  oet 
of  tbe  rebellion,  be  took  tbe  covenant,  and,  in  1645,  was 
made  one  of  the  judges ;  and  io  1648  was  proototed  to  be 
lord  cbief  justice  of  tbe  Kins'*  Bench,  in  which  office  hit 
integrity  was  acknowledged  by  tbe  generality  of  the 
loyalists  tbenselTes.  He  was,  of  all  the  judges,  ^e  most 
averse  iroQi  trying  any  of  tbe  king's  party  for  treason, 
thinking  indeed  that  their  defence,  in  which  they  insisted 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  geremmeat,  was  too  well  founded. 
He  resigned  hit  office  some  time  before  his  -deadi,  which 
happened  July  30>  1656.  He  was  b«ried  in  the  chorch  of 
Sbapwicke  near  G^utonbuty  in  Sofnetaetsbire,  die  manor 
of  which  he  had  purehased  some  years  before,  and  had  hit 
resideoce  tbere.  In  Tawstock  chunA  near  Barnstaple  in 
DeronahirQ,  is  a  monument  to  Alexander  RoUe,  a  lawyer, 

'  who  died  in  16^0,  aged  for^ioight,  and  was  probably  sen 
to  our judge. 

The  "  Reports  of  sir  Henry  Relle  in  tbe  King's  Bench 
^m  12  to  33  Jao.  I."  S  voW  (olio,  French,  as  well  as  hii* 
Other  learned  woriis,  are  bc4d  iu  great  repote ;  and  be- 
aides  these,  which  were  printed  in  1675,  be  wrote  "  An 
Abridgment  of  Cases,  and  Resolutions  of  the  Law,"  in 
French,  which  was  published  by  sir,  Matthew  Hale,  with  « 
learned  English  preface,  addressed  to  the  young  students 
in,  the  law  of  England,  in  which  be  gives  judge^olle  a  rety 
high  character.  According  to  Wood,  the  "  great  men  of 
the  law  living  in  those  tim^i  used  to  say,  that  this  Henry 
Rolle  was  a  Just  man,  Aid  that  Mattbew  Hale  was  a  gmni 
man  ;  yet  the  tbrmer  was  by  nature  penurious,  and  bis  wife 
made  him  worse :  the  other  was  contrary,  being  wonder- 
fully charitable  and  open-handed." — Mr.  Hargrave  men- 
tions the  above  "  Abridgment"  ai  excellent  in  its  kind, 
and  in  point  of  method,  succinctness,  legal  precision,  and 
many  other  respects,  fit  to  be  proposed  as  an  example  fiAr 
odier  abridgments  of  the 'law.  D'Anvers  and  Viner  were 
so  sensible  of  this,  tbat  they  lioth  adopted  lord  Rolled 
method ;  in  fact  D'Anvers's  abridgment,  ns  fsr«s  H  gooj 
p  trausiated  irtun  tbat  of  lord  Rolle.' 

>  Aih.  Ox.  ToL  U.— BridinM'i  bpri  BiblintnpbT. 
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ROLLE  (Michel),  a  French  mtvheibaticiati,  vhs  born 
«t  Ambert,  asm&lltowti  in  Anvergne,  April  z-l,  16SZ.  Hia 
first  studies  and  employments  were  under  notaries  and  at- 
torneys ;  occupations  but  little  ratted  to  bis  genius,  and  . 
therefore  he  quiued  tbem  and  went  to  Paris  in  1675,  with 
no  other  recommendation  -titan  that  of  writing  a  fine  hand, 
and  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  in  penmanship.  But  as  it 
Was  his  inclination  for  the  tnathematics  which  had  drawn 
him  to  that  city,  be  attended  the  masters  in  thin  science, 
and  soon  became  one  himself.  Ocanam  proposed  a  ques- 
tion in  arithmetic  to  bim,  to  which  Holle  gare  a  solutioo 
to  clear  and  good,  that  the  minister  Colbert  made  him  a 
handsome  gratuity,  which  at  last  became  a  fixed  pension. 
He  then  abandoned  penmanship,  and  gave  himself  up  en- 
tirely  to  algebra  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematici; 
His  conduct  in  life  gained  him  many  friends  ;  in  which  his 
flcientiBc  merit,  fais  peaceable  and  regular  bebavtour,  with 
an  exact  and  scrupulous  probity  of  manners,  were  sonspi^- 
cuons.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  ancient  academy 
.  of  sciences  in  1485,  and  named  secoad  geometrical- pen- 
sionary on  its  renewal  in  1699  ;  which  he  enjoyed  till  bis 
death,  which  happened  July  5,  1719,  at  the  age  of  67.   ' 

The  works  pablisbed  by  RoUe  were,  1.  "  A  Treatise  of 
Algebra,"  1690,  *to.  2.  "  A  method  of  resolving  Inde- 
terminate Questions  in  Algebra,"  in  1699.  Besides  a  great 
many  curious  pieces  inserted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  as  follow  :  1.  A  rule  for  the  approxima- 
tion of  irrational  cubes,  an.  1 666,  vol.  X.  2.  A  method  of  re- 
solving equations  of  all  degrees  which  are  expressed  in  ge- 
neric terms,  an.  1666,  vol.  X.  3.  Remarks  upon  geometric 
lines,  1702  and  1703.  4.  On  the  new  system  of  infinity, 
1703,  p.  312.  5.  On  the  inverse  method  of  Ungents, 
1705,  p.  25,  171,  923.  6.  Method  of  finding  the  foci  of 
geometric  lines  of  all  kinds,  1706,  p.  384.  7.  On  curves, 
both  geometrical  and  mechanical,  with  their  radii  of  cor- 
nture,  1707,  p.  370.  8,  On  the  construction  of  equations, 
1708,  and  1709.  9.  On  the  extermination  of  the  unknown 
quantities  in  tbe  geometrical  analysis,  1709,  p.  419.  lo. 
jlnles  apd  remarks  for  tbe  constrqction  of  equations,  1711, 
p.  86.  11,  On  the  application  of  diopbantine  rules  to  geiH 
metry,  1712.  12.  On  a  paradox  in  geometric  effections, 
ITtSjjp.  243.  13.  On  geometiie  coastnictions,  1713,  p. 
261,  «ad  1714,  p.  5.». 

ri.— HdUm'i  Diet. 
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ROLLI  (Paul  Antonio),  « letrned  lulUn,  wu  tmra  at 
^one  in  16S7.  He  wn  the  ton  of  an  architect,  and  ft 
pQpil  of  the  celebrated  Gravioa,  who  inapired  him  with  ft 
ttite  for  learning  and  poetry.  An  intelligent  and  learned 
English  lord,  we  believe  lord  Burlington,  having  brought 
him  to  London,  introduced  bbn  to  the  female  braocbes  of 
the  royal  family  aa  their  natter  in  the  Tuscan  langu^e, 
and  be  renained  in  England  until  the  death  of  queen  Caro- 
line, who  patnmized  him.  In  1729  he  mu  elected  a  feU 
low  of  the  Royal  Society,  by  the  title  of  Dr.  Paul  Antomo 
Rolli.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1747,  where  he  died  in 
1767,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  bis  age,  leaving  behind  hint 

,  a  very  curious  collection  in  natural  history,  &c.  and  a  va- 
luable and  well-chosen  library.  His  principal  works  first 
•ppeared  in  London  in  1735,  8vo,  consisting  of  odps  in 
blank  verse,  el^ies,  songs,  &c.  after  the  manner  of  Ca- 
tullus. There  is  likewise  by  bim,  a  collection  of  epigrams, 
of  which  there  are  a  few  good,  printed  at  Florence  in  1776, 

.  8to^  and  preceded  by  his  life  by  the  abb£  Foadini.  Rolli 
bore  the  character  of  one  of  the  best  Italian  poets  of  hit 
day,  and  during  his  stay  in  London  superintended  editions 
of  several  authors  of  his  own  country.  The  principal  of 
these  were  the  satires  of  Ariosto,  the  burlesque  works  of 
Bemi,  VMrchi,  &c.  2  vols.  8vo ;'  the  "  Decameron"  of  Boc- 
caccio, 1727,  4to  and  folio,  from  the  valuable  edition  of 
1537  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  elegant  '*  Lucretius"  of  Marcbetti 
(see  Makchetti),  which,  after  the  manuscript  was  rcr 
vised,  was  printed  at  London  in  1717.  There  are  like- 
wise by  Rolli,  translations  into  Italian  verse  of  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  1735,  folio,  and  of  «  Anacreon,"  1739, 
•vo. ' 

ROLLIN  (Cha&les),  a  French  writer  of  very  great  abi- 
lities, was  the  second  son  of  a  master-cutler  at  Paris ;  and 
bom  there  Jan.  30,  1661.  He  was  intended,  as  well  as 
his  elder  brother,  for  his  father's  profession  ;  when  a  Bene- 
dictine, perceiving  in  him  a  peculiar  turn  for  letters,  com- 
municated this  to  his  mother,  and  pressed  her  to  give  him 
ft  liberal  education.  Tbe  proposal  was  Battering,  but  as 
the  had  been  left  a  widow,  and  had  nothing  to  depend 
upon  but  the  continuation  of'  her  late  husbaod's  businets, 
and  was  incapable  of  {uoviding  for  his  education,  she  was  re- 
luctant to  lose  the  advantt^ea  of  her  son's  skill.    The  goqd 
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Benedictine,  boweret,  Femoved  part  of  her  f^ars^  by  pro- 
earing  the  youth  a  penkioo  in  the  college  of  Du  I*^ie«ii&^ 
ftnd  Roltin  was  now  suffered  to  pursue  the  natural  bent  of 
liis  inclination.  He  distinguished  himself  immediately  by 
parts  and  application,  and  easily  obtained  the  fiat  rank 
MDong  his  felioH-students.  Many  stories  are  told  to  hia 
advantage  in  this,  respect,  and  how  he  became  known  and 
esteemed  by  the  minister  Pelletier,  whose  twq  .eldest  sons 
were  of  Rollin's  class.  He  studied  rhetoric  in  tine  college 
of  Du  Plessis  under  Mr.  Hersan,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
create  emulation  among  bis  scholars,  by  bestowing  on  them 
'epithets,  each  according  to  bis  merit  j  and  is  said  to  hftve 
declared  in  public,  that  be  knew  not  luffioiently  to  dis- 
tinguish the  young  Rollin  otherwise  than  by  giving  bim 
the  title  of  "Divine:"  and  when  Hersan  was  asked  for 
any  piece  in  verse  or  prose,  he  used  to  refer  them  to  Rol- 
lin, "  who,"  be  said,  "  would  do  it  better  than  he  co.uld." 
Hersan  intended  Rollin  for  his  successor,  therefore  Brst 
took  him  as  an  assistant  in  1683,  and  aftenvsrds,  in 
1687,  gave  up  the  chair  to  blm.  The  yaar  after,  Hersan, 
mth  the  king's  leave  and  approbation,  declined  the  pro- 
fessorship of  eloquence  in  the  royal  college  in  favour  of 
bis  beloved  disciple  Rollin,  who  was  admitted  into  it.  No 
man  ever  exercised  the  functions  of  it  with  greater  eclat : 
he  often  made  Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable 
eyents  of  the  times  (  and  frequently  accompanied  them 
with  poems,  which  were  generally  read  and  es^med.  la 
1694,  be  was  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  and  ponti- 
nned  in  that  office  two  yeart,  which  was  then  a  great  mark 
of  dbtinction.  By  virtue  of  bis  office,  he  spoke  the  an- 
nual panegyric  upon  Louis  XIV.  He  mode  many  useful 
rcgnUtions  in  the  university,  and  particularly  revived  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  then  growing  into 
neglect.  He  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  attention,  and 
trained  innumerable  persons,  who  did  honour  to  the  church, 
the  state,  and  the  army.  The  first  president  Portail  waa 
pleased  one  day  to  reproach  Rollin  in  a  jocular  strain,  aa 
if  be  exceeded  even  himself  in  doing  business :  to  whom 
RoUin  replied,  with  that  plainness  and  sincerity  which  waa 
natural  to  him,  "It  becomes  you  well.  Sir,  to  reproach 
me  with  this :  it  is  this  habit  of  labour  in  me,  which  baa 
distinguished  you  in  the  place  of  advocate  general,  which 
has  raised  you  to  that  of  tirst  president :  you  owe  tbe  gr^st' 
fesi  of  yout  fortune  tp  mp." 
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Upon  the  expimtion  of  the  rectonhtp,  canlintl  KMillet 
engaged  him  to  luperhitend  the  itudiet  of  hii  nephewiy 
who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon ;  aod  in  this  office  he 
was  agreeably  employeit,  when,  in  1699,  be  wai  with 
great  relnctance  made  coadjutor  to  the  principal  of  the 
college  of  Beauvais.  Thia  college  was  then  a  kind  of  m 
desen,  iiihebited  by  very  few  itudenta,  and  without  any 

Sianner  of  discipline :  but  RoUin's  great  reputation  and  ia- 
ustry  soon  made  it  a  most  flourishing  society.  In  this  si' 
tuation  he  remained  till  1713 ;  when,  the  contests  between 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Jauienists  drawing  towards  a  cri^s,  he 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  former.  F.  Le  TeU 
lier,  the  king's  confessor,  and  bigoted  agent  of  the  Jesuits, 
Infused  into  his  matter  prejudices  against  Rollin,  whoac 
connections  with  cardinal  de  Noailles  would  alone  hare 
sufficed  to  have  made  him  a  Janscnist ;  and  on  this  account 
he  lost  bis  share  in  the  principality  of  Beauvais.  Noman, 
howerer,  could  have  lost  less  in  this  than  Kollin,  who  had 
every  thing  left  him  that  was  necessary  to  make  him  happy  ; 
retirement,  books,  and  a  decent  competence.  He  now 
began  to  employ  himself  npon  Qtiintilian  {  an  author  he 
justly  valued,  and  not  without  uneasiness  saw  neglected. 
He  retrenched  in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  curious 
than  taseful  for  the  instruction  of  yonth:  he  placed  summa- 
Ties  or  contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter ;  and  ho  ac- 
companied the  text  with  short  select  notes.  His  edition  ap- 
peared in  1715,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  witfi  an  elegant  prebce^ 
'   setting  forth  bis  method  and  views. 

In  1720,  the  university  of  Paris,  willing  to  have  a  bead 
nritable  to  the  importance  of  tbdr  interests  in  the  then  cri- 
dcal  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chose  Rollin  uain  rector :  but 
he  was  displaced  in  tbont  two  months  by  a lettre  de  cachet. 
The  univenity  bad  presented  to  the  parliament  a  petitioo, 
in  iriiich  it  bad  protested  against  taking^aoy  part  in  the  ad- 

i'ustmentpf  the  late  disputes;  and  their  being  congrmtu- 
ited  in  a  public  oration  by  Rollin  on  this  step  occasioned 
the  letter,  which  ordered  them  to  chuse  a  rector  of  more  . 
moderation.  Whatever  the  university  might  suffer  by  the 
.  removal  of  Rollin,  the  public  w^s  probably  againer;  for 
he  now  applied  himself  to  compose  his  excellent  treaiise  - 
*'  Upon  the  manner  of  studying  and'  teaching  the  Beflet 
{.ettres :"  "  De  la  maniere  d'^tndler  et  d'etiseigoer  Ics 
Belles  Lettres."  This  work  was  published  1726,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, and  two  mor^  in  1728,  ero,  ami  «  copy  of  it  mu- 
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pr«MDted  to  bwhop  Attwbmy,  then  in  banishment,  wba' 
wrote  to  RolliD  ■  Latin  letter,  of  great  beauty  and 
^egance^  which  gives  a  just  idea  of  our  author  and  his, 
writings.  Whatever  defects  more  recent  inquiries  bare 
discovered  in  this  trork,  it  was  for  many  years  the  first  o£ 
its  kind,  and  may  yet  be  recommended  as  laying  the  foun-. 
dation  of  s  good  taste. 

Encouraged  by  the  great  success  of  this  work,  and  the 
happy  reception  it  met  with,  he  undertook  another  of 
equal  use  and  entertainment;  his  "  Histoire  Ancienne," 
&c.  or  "  Ancient  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthagioiansi 
Babylonians,  Medesand  Persians,  Macedonians  and  Greeks," 
which  be  finished  in  13  vols.  8vo,  and  published  between 
1730  and  1738.  Voltaire,  after  having  observed  iliat  lioU 
lin  was  *'  the  first  member  of  the  university  of  Paris  who 
wrote  French  with- dignity  and  correctness,"  says  of  this 
work,  that  "  though  the  last  volumes,  which  were  written 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal  to  the  first,  it  is  uever- 
theleu  the  best  compilatioo  that  has  yet  appeared  in  any. 
language;  because  hia  seldom  that  compilers  are  eloquent, 
and  Roliin  was  remarkably  so."  While  the  last  volumes  of 
his  '*  Ancient  History"  were  printing,  he  published  the  first 
of  hit  "  Roman  History  ;"  which  he  lived  to  carry  on, 
through  the  eighth  and  into  part  of  the  ninth,  to  th6  war 
against  die  Cimbri,  about  seventy  years  before  the  battle 
of  Actium.  Crevier,  the  worthy  disciple  of  Bollin,  con* 
tinned  the  history  to  the  battle  of  Actium,  which  closes  the 
tenth  Volume  ;  and  has  since  completed  the  original  plan 
of  RoUin,  in  16  vols.  12mo,  which  was  to  bring  it  down 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  reign  of  Coostantine 
the  Great.  Ail  these  works  of  Rollia  have  met  with  uni- 
versal approbation,  been  translated  into  several  langua^s, 
and  in  English  have  long  been  popular,  although  strict 
criticism  tnajrfind  much  to  object  as  to  inaccuracies,  and 
want  of  purity  of  style.  What,  however,  forms  an  ho- 
nourable distinction  in  all  his  iWorks,  is  his  regard  for  the 
interests  of  religion  and  virtue. 

This  excellent  person  died  Sept  14,  1741.  He  had  been 
named  by  tbe  king  a  member-of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
tions and  belles  lettres  in  1701 :  but,  as  he  bad  not  the[i 
brought  tbe  college  of  Beauvats  into  repute,  and  found  he 
had  more  business' upon  his  hands  than  was  consistent  with 
a  decent  attendance  upon  the  fanctions-of  an  academiciai^ 
he  begged  the  privileges  of  a  veteran,  which  were  honoura- 
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\t\j  gfanted  bim.  Yet  he  maintained  hia  eonnexkRis  *idt 
the  atadetnj,  attended  their  assemblies  aa  often  aa  ba 
tiould,  laid  the  plan  of  his  <*  Ancient  History"  before  them^ 
and  dictnanded  an  academician  for  bis  censor.  He  was  s 
Kan  of  many  excellent  qualities,'  rery  ingenious,  consum- 
aaaM  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  morals,  and  great  piety^ 
whicb  lut  has  given  some  of  his  countrymen,  and  their 
imitators  here,  an  opportunity  to  remark  that  be  wanted 
nothing  but  a.  mixture  of  the  philosophic  in  bis  nature  tor 
make  nim  a  v^ry  complete  person.  When  be  was  dis- 
charged  from  the  rectorship  in  1720,  the  words  of  the  tet- 
tre  de  cachet  were,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  univenity 
ibould  choose  a  rector  of  more  moderation  :  bat  that  was 
hardly  possible ;  for,  nothing  could  be  more  benign,  mora 
|>aci(ic,  or  more  moderate,  than  Roilin's  temper;  He 
shewed,  it  must  be  owned,  some  zeal  for  the  caose  of  Jm-^ 
senism  :  he  had  a  very  great  tenenction  for  the  memory  of 
abb£  Paris,  and  bad  been  seen  with  others'  te  visit  his  tomb 
in  the  church-yard  of  St,  Medard,  at  Paris,  and  to  pay  bis 
devotions  Eo  bim  as  a  saint :  he  revised  and  retouched  the 
life  of  this  abb£,  which  was  printed  in  I730i  be  translated 
into  Latin,  at  the  request  of  &tber  Quesnel,  the  protesta- 
tiou  of  this  saint,  and  was  asristing  in  other  works  designed 
to  support  Jansenism ;  and,  on  these  accoants,  he  became 
obuoxious  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  court  It  is  related,  thst^ 
when  be  was  one  day  introduced  to  cardinal  Fleury,  in 
order  to  present  him  with  a  volume  of  his  "  Roman  His- 
tory," the  minister,  very  uncivilly,  said  to  a  bead*officer 
of  the  guards,  "  Sir,  you  should  endeavour  to  convert  this 
man  :"  to  whom  Kollin  very  welt;  and-'yet  not  disrespect- 
fully, replied,  "Oh,  my  lord,  the  gentleman  would  lose 
liis  time  ;  I  am  an  unconvertible  man."  Rollin  was,  how- - 
ever,  a  very,  estimable  cbaTScter.  We  find  in  bis  works 
generous  and  exalted  sentiments,  a  zeal  for  the  good  of 
society,  a  love  of  virtue,  a  veneration  for  Providence,  and 
in  short  every  thing,  though  on  profane  subjects,  sancti-  ' 
'fied  with  a  spirit  truly  religious. '  So  sayi'eren  Voltaire, 
and  we  may  add  the  similar  testimony  of  ftee  poet  Rousseau,  ^ 
who  conceived  such  a  ven^raOon  i^P^^Uin  that  he  caiae 
out  of  hanishmenb  inCognito  ^o  VariBp^ba  parpose  to  vfeit  ' 
and  pay  his  respects  to  him.  He  Iddlleii'upon  hia  histsrie^ 
not  only  as  the  best  models  of  the^'M«^^  ktAd,  'b«t  liPtfh 
complete  system  of  politics  aod  morals,  and  a  aunt  instruc  . 
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five  school  for  princes  as  well  as  sobjects  to  leara  all  tbeir 
duties  in.' 

BOLLOCK  (Robert),  tbe  first  principal  of  the  collego 
of  Edinburgh,  nus  the  son  of  David  RoUock^  of  Poohouse, 
or,  as  it  is  now  written,  Powis,  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sterling,  in  Scotland.  He  was  bora  in  1555,  and  leantctl 
&e  radiments  of  the  Latin  language  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan, who  kept,  flays  archbishop  Spotswood,  a  famous 
school  at  that  time,  at  Sterling,  as  we  learn  from  Melchior 
AduD,  who  appears  to  have  copied  from  the  Latin  life  of 
RoUock.  From  school  he  was  sent  to  the  university-  of  St. 
Andrew's,  and  admitted  a  student  in  St.  Salvator's  college. 
His  progress  in  the  sciences,  which  were  then  taught,  was 
so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  be  bad  no  sooner  uken  his 
ntaster's  degree  than  he  was  chosen  a  professor  of  philoso- 
phy, and  immediately  began  to  read  lectures  in  St,  Salva- 
tor's college.  This  must  have  been  at  a  very  early  pmiod 
of  life,  for  he  quitted  St.  Andrew's  in  1583,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Mackenzie,  he  had  taught  philosophy  for  some  time. 
Not  long  before  this  period,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh 
having  petitioned  the  king  to  erect  a  university  in  that  city^ 
he  granted  them  a  charter  under  the  great  seal,  allowing 
them  all  the  privileges  of  a  university ;  and  the  college 
being  built  in  15SZ,  they  made  choice  of  Mr.  Rollock  to 
he  their  principal  and  professor  of  divinity. 
-  At  what  time  be  was  ordained,  or  whether  ordained  at 
all,  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy,  but  it  it 
certain  that  be  became  famous  in  the  university,  and  among 
bis  countrymen  in  general,  for  bis  lectures  in  theology, 
and  for  the  persuauve  power  of  his  preaching  s  for  Calder- 
wood  assures  us  that  in  1589,  he  and  Mr.  Robert  Bruce, 
another  popular  preacher,  made  the  earl  of  Bothwell  so 
sensible  of  his  vicious  courses,  tbtt,  upon  Nor.  9,  bis  lord- 
ahip  humbled  himself  upon  his  knees  in  the  east  church  ia. 
the  forenoon,  and  in  the  high  church  in  the  afternoon,  con- 
fessing before  the  people,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  his  disso- 
lute and  licentious  life,  and  promising  to  prove  for  the 
^ture,  another  man. 

bi  1593  principal  Boliock  and  others  were  appointed  by 
^parliament  to  coafer  with  the  popish  lords;  and  in  the 
next  year  be  was  one  ef  those  who,  by  appointment  of  the 
fHMcal  assembly  of  the  church,  met  at  Edinburgh  in  tb* 
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montb  of  May,  aad  pr«iei»eil  to  bi*  OM^tuty  »  p*^  en- 
titled ">Tbe  dangers  which,  through  the  impnoity  (4  «s- 
commaBicfttcd  pftpisu,  tniffidLen  with  the  Sptnlwds,  ud 
other  eitemiei.of  the  religion  tad  c»ukt«%  are  iaimiDenb  to 
the  true  religion  profeMeo  witbio  thia  mUm,  bia  nuJMty'a 
penoD,  crown,  &od  liberty  of  thii  our  natire  eountiy."  In 
159$  be  waa  iiomiaated  one  of  the  oonniiuiaeen  for  th« 
viutation  of  coll^ei,  to  iaquirc  iuto  the  dactrine  and  life 
of  the  >ev«ral  tnasten,  tba  ditcipliiM  uMd  by  tbam,  Uw 
■Ute  of  ttieir  reou  and  living,  aiul  to  make  tbeit  vepevt  to 
the  nextasKmbly.  In  IS$6,  tlie  behaviour  of  lome  of  the 
clergy  having  drawn  upon  then  the  reMBtokenl  of  the  king, 
Mr.  Hollock  was  employed^  on  aooount  of  bii  m>d«nrtion» 
to  loften  that  reienlment,  and  to  tuta  bii  muetty's  wrath 
against  (be  papists.  In  1597  be  was  cbowa  moderator  of 
.  the  general  assembly,  the  higbeat  dignity  in  the  Scotch 
church,  and  bad  the  influence  to  get  some  abuses  redressed. 
Being  one  of  the  fourte«i  ministera  appointed  by  tbis  as- 
sembly to  take  care  of  the  aflairs  of  the  church,  the  first  tbiitg 
which  he  did  was  to  procure  an  act  of  the  legislature,  re- 
storing to  the  bishops  their  seats  in  parliaawoL  Though 
he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  cvoducting  the 
a£iiurB  of  the  church,  we  have  the  authority  of  Spotawood 
for  saying,  that  be  would  have  preferred  retirement  and 
atudy.  To  the  bus^e  of  public  life,  especially  at  that  tur- 
bulent period,  his  constitution  was  aot  equal ;  and  bis  io- 
clinatioQ  would  have  confined  him  to  bia  college  and  his 
library.  He  was  dreadfully  afflicted  with  tho  stone ;  the 
torments  of  which  be  long  bore  with  the  Cortitade  and  resig- 
nation of  a  Christian.  He  died  at  Ediikbur^  Feb.  98, )  598, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  haTisg  exhorted  bis 
brethren,  with  his  dying  breatfa,  to  cany  tbesaelTeR  more 
dutifully  to  their  gracious,  sovereign. 

Tbfe  only  English  work  Mr.  Rolloek  pubUsbed  wa^ 
<*  Certain  Sermons  on  several  places  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,** 
Edinburgh,  15>>7,  8va.  Tba  rest  of  hia  woifca  are  in  Latin, 
and  consist  of  conuneniaries  on  Oaoiel,  mi  tba  gdipol  of 
St.  John,  on  some  of  the  Psalms,  aad  on  taost  oS  the 
Epistles.  Besides  these  be  puUiidMcl  *'  Ptalegomenk  in 
primum  librum  QuGBstionuB  Theodori  Be«s;"  "  TraetaMM 
de  vocatione  efficaui,"  Edinburgh,  1597;  "  Q^eslianee  cC 
itespODsiones  aliquot,  de  foedere  t)ei  St  de  SaswrneMiat'* 
ibid.  1596,  8vo  y  "  Tractatus  bnevis  de  providentia  Dei ;" 
and  "Tractatus  de    Excomtnunicatiune,*'   Land.    1601  j 
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Gaiflva,  1602,  SVo.  A  Latin  life  of  him  was  published 
b;  George  Robertson  at  Edinburgh  in  1599,  12mo,  which 
Melehior  Adiini  has  chiefly  followed.  It  contains  enco- 
miums and  epitaphs  on  Mr.  Koilock  from  many  of  the-most 
eminent  divines  and  scholars  of  his  time.' 

ROLT  (Richard),  an  English  historicsl  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  born  in  1724  of  1725,  it  is  thought  at 
Shrewabury,  but  descended  from  a  family  of  that  name  in 
£e(lfor(l shire.  He  was  first  placed  under  an  officer  of  the 
excise  in  the  North  of  England,  but  having,  in  1745, 
joined  the  rebel  army,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  situation. 
He  then  went  over  to  Dublin  to  visit  Ambrose  Philips  the 
poet,  who  was  his  relation,  but,  owing  to  Philips's  death 
&oon  after,  failed  of  procuring  any  establishment  in  that 
country.  While  in  Ireland  he  is  said  to  have  published 
Akenside's  "  Pleasures,  of  the  Imagination,"  as  his  own, 
but  his  biographer  has  refuted  this  story.  He  probably, 
by  more  honourable  means,  recommended  himself  to  per- 
sons of  distinction,  as  his  poem,  entitled  "Cambria"  was, 
when  Brst  written,  intended  to  have  been  patronized  by  sir 
Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  and  when ,  corrected  and  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  as  it  now  stands,  was  shewn  to  Fre- 
deric prince  of  Wales,  by  general  Oglethorpe  and  lord 
Middlesex  ;  by  whose  interest  he  had  permission  to  dedi- 
cate it  to  prince  George,  his  present  majesty,  when  it  was 
printed,  in  1749,  in  4to.  On  the  25tb  of  September  of 
the  same  year,  sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne  was  killed  by 
a  jall  fratn  his  horse;  and  in  thp  following  month  Rolt 
published  a  poem  to  his  memory,  which  was  highly  ad- 
mired, and  very  popular  among  his  countrymen. 

By  the  above-mentioned,  aiid  some  other  eminent  per- 
sons, Rolt  was  encouraged  to  undertake  his  '*  History  of 
the  general  War"  Which  terminated  in  I74S.  This  was 
published  in  four  successive  volumes,'  octavo,  and  procured 
him  a  correspbndesice  with  Voltaire,  who  sent  hiip  some 
flatteiing  letters.!)  He  was  also  engaged-to  write  the  *'  Lifje 
of  John  earl'of  Ccavfurd,"  an  ofBcer  of  distinction.  The 
abore  pnblioitfions 'ifaf'Um  ntxbiscredit ; 'and  he  shewed 
considerable  ability.in  defending  tha  case  of  Clifford  against 
the' Dutch  West  In^ia  company, -<anij  in  a  reply  to  th« 
flnatvers  of ftiie  Dutob  civilians  in  that  case;  as  also  in   a 

'  Mickenzie'i  Scotch  Writers,  lol.  111. --Melehior  Adam.— Dr.  Qleic'i  Sujj- 
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■eries  of  letters  concerning  the . AntigilKcan  privateer  ud 
prize,  ifrhich  had  been  illegally  seized  and  confiacated  by 
the  Spaniards,  * 

Being  an  author  by  profession,  be  was  constandy  em- 
ployed by  the  booksellers  in  successive'compilations,  histo* 
rical,  commercial,  &c.  and  in  periodical  publications,  in 
which  be  was  concerned  with  Smart  and  others.  In  one  of 
these,  "  The  Universal  Visitor,"  he  and  Smart  are  said  to 
have  beeh  bound  by  a  coniract  to  engage  in  no  other  un- 
dertaking, and  that  this  contract  was  to  remain  in  force 
"  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine  years."  So  absurd  an  en- 
gagement, if  it  ever  existed,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
last  long.  Rolt,  who  had  no  other  resources  but  from  hi) 
pen,  was  not  to  he  confined  in  his  employment,  which  in 
one  instance  wa^  thought  rnther  singular,  biit  more  recent 
times  have  afforded  many  similar  impositinns.  Mr.  Wood- 
ington,  a  relation  of  bis  wife,  being  in  India,  became  ac- 
quainted with  captain  John  Norihali,  of  the  royal  regiment 
of  artillery,  the  second  in  command  at  the  siege  of  Surat, 
where  he  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit  in  the  march  to  that 
city  in  February  1759.  This  gentleman,  having  been  sta- 
iToned  at  Minorca,  had  made  an  encursion,  in  175'S,  to 
Italy,  of  which  he  completed  an  entire  tour;  and  being  a 
man  of  curiosity  and  taste,  noted  down  in  his  pocket-book 
all  the  fine  pictures,  statues,  &c.  with  such  remarks  u 
everywhere  occurred  to  htm.  This  pocket-book  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Woodington ;  who,  at  his  return  to 
England,  gave  it  to  Rolt,  and  he  from  this  manuscript 
journal,  with  the  help  of  former  printed  travels,  compiled 
a  large  octavo  volume,  which  he  published  under  the  title  ' 
of  "  Travels  through  Italy ;  containing  new  and  curious 
Observations  on  that  country  :  with  the  most  authentic  Ac- 
count yet  published  of  capital  Pieces  in  Painting,  Sculp- 
.ture,  and  Architecture,  that  are  to  be  seen  in  Italy.  By 
John  Northall,  esq,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  1766. 

But  Bolt's  chief  supplies  were  by  writing  cantatas,  songs, 
&c.  for  the  theatres,  Vaushall,  Sadler''-s- wells,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort.  Of  these  he  composed  above  an 
Dundred,  supplying,  at  the  shortest  notice,  the  demand) 
pf  musical  composers  for  those  diurnal  entertainments  dur- 
ing many  years.  Me  also  produced  two  dramatic  pieces, 
Tiz.  "  Eliza,"  an  English  opera,  in  three  acts,  1754,  and 
'' Almena,"  an  English  opera,  id  three  acts,  1764.  For 
ifae  foftoer  of  tbete  the  nusic  waa  composed  by  Dr^  Am^ 
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Bud  for  the  latter  hj  bis  son ;  and  they  were  both  per- 
formed with  good  success  at  Drury-lane  theatre.  In 
the  "  Bibgraphja  Dramatics"  is  ascribed  to  him  another 
opera,  "  The  Royal  Shepherd,"  1763;  but  as  he  omitted 
it  in  a  list  of  his  worics,  which  he  drew  up  to  accompany 
proposals  for  a  subscription  in  October  1769,  it  is  doubted 
whether  that  omission  must  be  ascribed  to  his  not  being  the 
author,  or  to  its  having  been  ill  received  by  the  public,  as 
is  related  in  "  fiiographia  Dramatica." 

The  proposals  for  printing,  by  subscription,  bis  poetical 
works,  was  the  last  attempt  of  Mr.  Rolt,  who  died  March  2, 
1770,  aged  45  ;  having  had  two  wives,  by  each  of  whom 
he  left  a  daughter.  To  bis  second  wtfe,'Who  survived  him 
many  years,  and  who,  by  her  mother,  was  descended  from 
^  the  Percys  of  Worcester,  the  late  bishop  of  Dromore, 
to  whom  she  was  thus  related,  allowed  a  pension  to  her 
death. 

The  following  catalogue  of  Mr.  Roll's  publications,  is 
subjoined  to  his  proposals  in  1769.  But  many  of  them 
were  published  without  his  name,  and  in  weekly  numbers. 
In  folio,  he  published,  I.  "A  Dictionary  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce ;  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  George  Lord  Anson." 
To  this  Johnson  wrote  the  preface.  2.  "  Lives  of  the  Re- 
formers; dedicated  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales;"  a 
decent  compilation,  but  most  valued  for  a  fine  set  of  mez- 
Eotinto  beads.  In  quarto,  3.  "  Life  of  John  earl  of  Crau- 
furd;  dedicated  to  his  grace  James  duke  of  Hamilton.'' 
In  octavo,  &c.  4,  "  History  of  the  General  War  from  173a 
to  1746,"  4  vols.  1st  volume  dedicated  to  admiral  Ver- 
non; 2d,  to  John  eari  Greiiville;  3d,  to  his  grace  Cbarlet 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  4th  to  George  Dunk,  earl  of  Hali- 
fax. 5.  "  Universal  Visitor,  with  several  Songs."  {In 
this  he  joined  with  Christopher  Smart,  as  is  before-men- 
tioned.) 6.  '<  Account  of  capt.  Northall's  Travels  through 
Italy."  7.  '*  Letters  concerning  the  Antigallican  jiriva- 
teer."  8.  "  Case  of  Clilford  against  the  Dutch  West  In- 
dia Company,",  9.  "  Reply  to  the. Answer  of  the  Duti;h 
Civilians  to  Clifford's  Case."  10.  "  History  of  England," 
4vols.  11.  "History  of  France,"  -1  vol.  12-  "  HTslory 
of  Egypt,"  4  vols.  13.  "History  of  Greece,"  6  vols. 
14.  *'  Cambria;  inscribed  to  Prince  George"  (his  present 
majesty.)  15.  ''Eliza,"  an  English  opera.  16.  "  AU 
oiena,"  an  English  opera.  17.  "A  Monody  on  the  Death 
of  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales."  18.  **  An  Elegiac  0de  t^ 
AA  1 
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the  memory  qf  Edvard  Auguitua,  Dake  of  York."     19. 
"  A  Poem  on   the  Death  of  sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  ■ 
hart."      20.  "  Shakspeare  in   Elysium   to   Mr.  Garrick." 
81.  *'  The  Ancient  Roaciad^'  published  in  1733. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease^  he  bad  projected  the  follow- 
ing: "  History  of  ibe  Isle  of  Man,"  in  I  vol.  afterward* 
published  in  1773,  8vo;  and  "History  of  the  British  Empire 
in  North  America,"  in  six  volumes.  And  after  his  death 
were  published,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow,  "  Select 
Pieces  of  the  late  R.  Rolt  (dedicated,  by  permission,  ta 
the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Sondes,  by  Mary  Rolt),  1772," 
■mnil  8fo. 

This  lady  Sondes,  who  was  daughter  of  the  right  hun. 
Henry  Pelham,  was  one  of  ihe  most  charitable  persons  of 
quality  in  her  time.  Slie  had  a  little  French  woman,  who 
was  her  almoner,  and  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  find- 
ing out  proper  objects  for  her  lady's  bounty,  which  she 
distributed  with  a  zeal  for  their  welfare,  and  a  delicacy  for 
their  feelings,  which  makes  it  the  subject  of  regret,  that 
the  name  of  this  excellent  creature  is  not  recollected,  i 
They,  unsolicited,  discovered  and  applied  to  Mrs.  Holt 
"the  protection  of  lady  Sondes,  on  the  death  of  her  bus- 
band.  ' 

ROMAINE  (William),  an  English  divine  and  writer  of 
jjreat  popularity,  was  born  at  Hartlepool  In  the  county  of 
Durham,  Sept.  25,  17)4,  His  Father,  one  of  the  French 
protestants  who  took  refuge  in  England  upon  the  revoca* 
tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  resided  at  Hartlepool  as  a  mer< 
chant,  and  particularly  as  a  dealer  in  corn.  He  bad  two 
sons  and  three  daughters,  whom  he  educated  in  the  strict 
'  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
lived  to  see  well  settled  in  the  world  before  he  left  it  in 
1757.  His  second  son,  William,  gave  indication^  at  a 
Very  early  age,  of  considerable  talents,  and  a  laudable 
eagerness  to  improve  them.  This  induced  his  father  tQ 
tend  him  to  the  granim at'- school,  at  Houghton-le- Spring, 
a  village  in  the  road  from  Durham  to  Sunderland.  This 
school  was  founded  by  the  celebrated  Bernard  Gilpin,  rec- 
tor of  that  parish  at  the  memorable  xra  of  the  reformation. 
At  this  seminary  Mr.  Romaine  remained  seven  years,  and 
in  1730  or  1731  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  entered 
6rgt  at  Hertford-college,  and  thence  removed  to  Chrisb> 

I  European  Mig.  for  1803.— Biog.  Dniol.— B<wBeir*  Lih  orjoluiiaa. 
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church.     He  resided  principally  at  Oxford  till  he  took  hU 
degree  of  master  of  aru,  Oct.  15,  1737,  haviog  been  or-  ; 
dained  a  deacon  at  Hereford,  a  year  before,  by  Dr.  Eger- 
ton,  bishop  of  that  diocieae. 

Hit  first  eDgagement  was  the  curacy  of  Loe  Trenchard, 
Dear  Lidford  in  Devonshire.  Itrthe  year  following  iie  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  resident  at  Epsom  in  Surrey,  from  the 
date  of  a  letter  from  him,  Oct.  4,  1739,  to  rvv.  William 
Warburton,  upon  the  publicatiou  of  bis  "  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses."  In  the  same  year  be  waa  ordained  a  priest  by 
Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester.  His  title  for  orders 
was  probably  a  nomination  to  the  church  of  Banstead, 
which  he  served  some  years,  together  with  that  of  Horton, 
near  Epsom,  being  citrate  to  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  both 
these  livings.  At  Banstead  he  became  acquainted  with  sir 
Daniel  Lambert,  lord-mayor  of  London  in  1741,  wbo  had 
a  country-bouse  in  this  parish,  and  appointed  Mr.  Romaine. 
to  be  chaplain  during  hia  mayoralty. 

The  first  sermon  which  he  printed  had  been  preached 
before  the  university  of  Oxford,  March  4,  1739.  It  was 
entitled  "  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  demonstrated, 
from  his  having  made  express  mention  of,  and  insisted  sa 
mufh  on,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state;  whereby  Mr.  . 
Warfaurton's  attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses  from  the  omission  oF  a  future  state,  isproved  to  be 
absurd,  and  destructive  of  all  revelation,"  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  sermon,  preached  also  before  the  uni- 
Tcrsity,  entitled  "  Future  rewards  and  punishments  proved 
to  be  the  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation."  These 
sermons  and  the  letter  above-mentioned  to  Mr.  Warburton 
involved  him  in  a  personal  dispute*  with  that  gentleman  ; 
Mr.  Romaine  in  bis  letter  attempted  to  he  witty  and  sar- 
castic, Warburton  used  the  same  weapons  and  could  han- 
dle them  better.  The  controversy,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  Mr.  Romaine  appeared  to  more  advantage  in  1742, 
in  another  sermon  before  the  university,  entitled  "  Jep- 
thab's  Vow  fulfilled,  and  his  daughter  not  sacrificed," 
The  ingenuity  wiih  which  he  proved  this  opinion  obtained 
him  much  credit,  and  was  by  many  loolted  upon  as  a  new 
discovery,  which  it  certainly  was  not,  as  the  «ame  point  <m% 
contended  for  in  a  sermon  printed  in  the  works  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Taylor,    of  Aldermanbury,    an  eminent   puritan 

.  •  See  an  iccouiit  of  it  in  "  Th<t  Worlu  of  ihe  Learned,"  for  Augutt  1739. 
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divinie,  who  died  in  1 632.  Besides  other  lermonB  before  tht 

uDivenity,  he  preached  oiie  in  1757,  entitled  "The  Lord 
our  Righteousneis,"  inconsequence  of  which  he  was  re- 
fused toy  future  admission  into  the  university  pulpit.  He- 
interpreted  the  articles  of  the  church  in  the  strict  Colvi- 
nutic  sense,  which  at  this  time  gave  great  offence. 

Mr.  Rooiaine  bad  been  engaged  iu  superintendiug  for 
the  press  a'  new  edition  of  **  Calasio's  Hebrew  Concord- 
ance and  Lexicon,"  in  fuur  volumes  folio,  a  work  which 
eoiployed  biin  seven  years,  and  in  1747  be  published  the 
first  volume.  The  original  of  this  work  was  the  concord- 
ance of  Rabbi  Nathan,  a  Jew,  entitled  "Meir  Nethib," 
published  at  Venice  in  1523,  fol.  with  great  faults  and  de- 
fects. A  second  edition  was  published  at  Basil  by  Frobeo, 
much  more  correct,  in  1581,  fol.  The  third  edition  is 
this  of  Calasio,  which  be  swelled  into  four  large  voiunies 
by  adding,  ).  A  Latin  translation  of  Rab.  Nathan's  expla- 
nation of  the  several  roots,  with  the  author's  own  enlarge- 
ments. 2.  Tlie  Rabbinical,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
words,  derived  from,  or  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew  root  in 
■tgoification.  3.  A  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
4.  The  variations  of  the  Vulgate  and  Septuagint.  S.  The 
proper  names  of  men,  rivers,  mountains.  Mr.  Romaine'i 
wprk  is  a  very  splendid  and  useful  book,  improved  from 
that  of  Calasio,  but  in  point  of  usefulness  thought  greatly 
inferior  to  Dr.  Taylor's  Hebrew  concordance.  The  hon. 
and  rev.  Mr.  Cadogan,  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Romaine,  censures 
him  for  having  omitted  his  autbor's  account  of  tlie  word 
which  is  usually  rendered  God,  and  having  substituted  his 
own  in  the  body  of  the  work ;  a  liberty  which  no  editor  is 
entitled  to  take,  although  he  may  he  justified  in  adding, 
by  way  of  note,  to  what  his  author  has  advanced. 

The  theological  sentiments  of  Mr.  Romaine  were  not  so 
common  in  bis  early  days  as  they  are  now,  and  therefore 
rendered  him  more  conspicuous.  As  a. clergyman  of  the 
church  of  England  he  adhered  to  the  most  rigid  interpre- 
tation of  the  thirty-nine  articles.  The  grand  point  which 
be  laboured  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  all  his  writings,  was  the 
(joctrioe  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  He  was 
'  also  a  zealous  disciple  of  the  celebrated  Hutchinson,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  not  many  followers  in  this  kingdom. 
From  some  dissatisfaction,  however,  or  want  of  success  in 
bis  ministry,  be  appears  to  have  formed  an  intention  of 
leaving  England,  and  settling  in  the  country  of  his  ancesi- 
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tan.  He  was  prevented  from  executing,  this  design,  by 
what  he  piously  deemed  a  providential  intecposition.  Ha 
bad  actually  made  the  neceuary  prepara^ns,  and  was 
going  to  the  water-aide,  in  ordet  to  secure  bis  passage, 
wbeu  he  was  met  by  a  geutleman,  a  total  stranger  to  him, 
who  asked  him  if  his  name  was  not  Romaine.  He  answered 
thai  it  was.  The  gentleman  had  formerly  been  acquainted 
with  his  father,  and,  observing  a  stroug  resembUnce  to 
him  in  his  son,  was  induced  to  make  the  inquiry.  After 
some  introductory  conversation,  he  told  him,  that  the  lec- 
tureship for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  George's  Botolpb- 
laue  and  St.  Botolph's  Billingsgate  was  then  vacant  j  and> 
that,  having  some  interest  in  those  parishes,  he  would 
exert  it  in  his  behalf,  if  he  would  become  »  candidate  for 
the  Jectureship.  Mr,  Romaine  consented,  provided  he; 
should  not  be  obliged  to  canvass  in  person;  a  custom, 
which  be  always  thought  inconsistent  with  the  character  of; 
a  clergyman,  and  against  which  he  openly  protested  many 
years  afterwards,  when  he  was  candidate  for  the  living  o£ 
BJackfriars.  He  was  chosen  lecturer  of  St.  Botolph's  in 
i748,  and  the  year  following  lecturer  of  St.  DunsUn's  in 
the  West.  In  the  person  of  his  predecessor  in  the  hitter 
(Dr.Terrick),  twolectureships  were  united:  theonefounded 
by  Dr.  White,  for  the  use  of  the  benchers  of  the  Temple ; 
the  other  a  common  parish  lectureship.  Mr.  RomaJne  waa. 
elected  to  both,  and  coutinged  some  years  in  the  quiet 
exercise  of  his  office,  until  an  opposition  arose  which  ended 
in  a  law-suit  that  deprived  bim  of  the  parish-lectureship, 
but  confirmed  him  in  that  founded  by  Dr.  WJiite,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  salary  of  eighteen  pounds  a-year.  Lest  this 
•bould  be  removed  from  the  parish,  th^  use  of  the  churcb 
was  granted  to  him,  but  as  lord  Mansfield's  decision  was, 
that  seven  o'clock  in  the  evemng  was  a  convenient  time  to 
preach  the  lecture,  the  church-wardens  refused  to  open 
the  churcb  till  that  hour,  and  to  light  it  when  there  waa 
occasion.  His  predecessor,  however.  Dr.  Terrick,  then 
become  bishop  of  London,  interposed  so  effectually,  and 
gave  such  a  character  of  Mr,  Romaine,  that  this  ungene- 
rous opposition  ceased,  every  proper  accommodation  was 
allowed  to  his  congregation,  and  he  continued  quietly  to 
exercise  bis  ministry  here  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1750  he  was  appointed  assistant  morning  preacher  in 
the  church  of  S*.  George,  Hanover-square.  The  rgctor, 
yiho  both  appointed  him  to  this  pl^ce,  and  lemo^f^d  b>W 
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firoiD  it,  wai  Dr.  Trebecb.  Mr.  Cadogto  infermt  a*  that 
**  the  tint  set  originated  not  in  personal  friendahip,  but  ia 
the  recommendation  of  hit  character :  the  latter  aroMi  from 
the  popularity  and  plainness  of  his  ministry.  He  preached 
Christ  crucified  among  those  who  are  least  disposed  to  re- 
ceive him.  The  church  was  filled  with  the  poor,  and  for- 
saken by  the  rich  :  and  that  which  (as  a  nobleman  ia  said  to 
faave  observed)  was  never  complained  of  ina  play-house, 
was  admitted  as  a  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the  house  of 
God.  When  notice  was  given  him  that  the  crowd  of  peo- 
ple attending  from  different  parts  caused  great  inconveni- 
ence to  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not  safely  get  to  their 
^ats,  be  received  it  in  the  most  placid  manner,  and  said, 
he  was  willing  to  relinquish  an  office  which  he  had  faithfully 
performed,  hoping  that  his  doctrine  had  been  Christian, 
and  owning  the  inconvenience  which  had  attended  the  pa- 
rishioners," 

About  1752,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy  in 
Gresham  college.  Bis  knowledge  of  the  subject  was  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  him  for  this  situation,  but  his  zeal  for  Hut- 
chinsonian  principles  led  him  to  dispute  some  parts  of  the 
Mewtonian  philosophy  in  a  way  which  did  not  greatly  ad-  ' 
vance  his  reputation,  and  he  did  not  retain  his  prnfessor- 
•btp  long.  He  was  far  more  popular  afterwards  in  bis  op- 
position to  the  Jew  Bill.  All  his  writings  on  this  subject 
were  collected  by  kimself,  and  printed  by  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. On  quitting  bis  situation  in  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
tquare,  in  1756,  he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher 
at  St.  Olave'a,  Southwark,  and  when  he  left  it  in  1759,  be 
became  morning  preacher,  for  nearly  two  years,  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew the  Great,  near  West  SmitbBeld.  In  1764,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe, 
and'St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  to  be  their  rector,  the  right  of 
presentation,  which  is  vested  in  the  crown  and  in  the  pa- 
rishioners aUernately,  then  belonging  to  the  latter.  This 
produced  a  suit  in  chancery,  which  was  decided  in  his  fa- 
vour in  1766.  In  this  situation  be  continued  during  thirty 
years,  and  was  probably  the  most  popular  preacher  of  bis 
day.  It  was  noticed  in  the  newspapers  that  on  the  Good 
Friday  after  Ins  being  settled  here,  he  administered  the 
sacrament  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  persons,  and  on  the 
Sunday  following  to  upwards  of  three  hundred,  numbers 
which  bad  never  been  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabit- 
.  ant.    From,  this  time  he.devoted  himself  to  the  service  of 
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kiB  parishioners  and  bis  bearers  at  St.  Danstan'sj  bat  waa 
frequently  solicited  to  plead  the  cause  of  charity  for  rarioDs 
institutions,  and  few  preachers  ever  produced  more  money 
on  such  occasions. 

His  useful  labours  at  length  terminated  on  Sunday,  July 
S6,  1795.  During  his  illness,  which  lasted  seven  weeks, 
his  zeal,  "his  faith,  his  animated  views  of  immortality,  ac- 
'  corded  with  the  uniform  example  of  hii  hfe,  and  evinced, 
in  the  gradual  approaches  of  death,  the  hope,  and  conso- 
lation, and  triumph  of  a  Christian.  His  character  through- 
out life  was  uniform  and  regular :  his  surviving  friends 
have  dwelt  on  it  with  pleasure,  and  it  certainly  was  as-free 
from  frailty  as  the  imperfect  state  of  human  nature  can  ad- 
mit. The  only  prominent  objection  was  a  degree  of  hasti- 
ness of  temper,  or  occasional  irritability,  but  even  that  he 
had  conquered,  in  a  great  measure,  many  years  before  his 
death.  By  them  to  whom  his  preaching  was  acceptable, 
and  to  whom  his  memory  is  yet  dear,  bis  printed  works  are 
held  in  hi};b  estimation,  and  have  gone  through  varions 
editions.  Besides  the  single  Sermons,  Calasio's  Concord- 
ance, and  a  Comment  on  the  I07tb  Psalm,  Mr.  Romaine 
'  published,  in  the  course  of  bis  life,  1.  "Twelve  Sermons 
upon  Solomon's  Song,"  1769.  2.  "Twelve  Discourses  upon 
the  Law  and  Gospel,"  1760.  3.  "  The  Life  of  Faith,"  1763. 
4.  "  The  Scripture  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,"  1765.  5.  "The  Walk  of  Faiib,"  1771,  2  vols. 
6.  "An  Essay  on  Psalmody,"  1773.  7.  "  The Triumpb 
of  Faith." 

Tfaese  were  collected  soon  after  his  deatb,  in  a  uniform 
edition,  with  some  additiolial  pieces  and  a  life,  in  which  a 
very  full  account  is  given  of  bis  religious  principles  and 
ministerial  labours.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  some  re- 
spects an  extraordinary  cbaracter.  Although  usually  re- 
proached  with  being  a  methodist,  a  word  wltich  is  not  al- 
ways very  clearly  understood  by  those  wbo  employ  it  in 
the  service  of  controversial  animosity,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  the  church  of  England  that  has 
appeared  in  modern  times.  His  attachment  to  herdoctrines 
and  discipline,  indeed,  was  such  as  left  him  but  a  moderate 
share  of  respect  for.  the  dissenters,  by  whom  he  was  often 
accused  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.  Towards  the  clese  of 
life,  however,  it  is  said,  he  entertained  more  candour  to- 
wards the  Calvinist  dissenters,  although  he  was  to  the  tasta 
Mrenuous  advocate  for  the  service  and  forms  of  the  church; 
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■od  it  is  certain  fhat  many  dtuenten  of  the  itrieter  sort, 
contributed  to  increase  bis  audiences,  wbicb  were  in  gene- 
tfti  the  fnllest  ever  known  in  l^ndon.  Nor  ou^ht  it  to  be. 
foi^otten  in  the  catalogue  of  hta  virtues  tbat  be  evinced^  id. 
money  matters,  a  great  share  of  independent  spirit.  He 
lefosed  large  offers  from  the  booksellers  for  tile  use  of  bis 
bame  to  religious  compilations,  and  oa  one  occasion  no  less 
than  500/.  when  bis  annual  income  did  not  amount  to. half 
the  sum.  His  funeral,. besides  being  attended  by  a  very 
tonmerous  concourse  of  friend*,  and  a  long  train  of  carri^ea 
bf  persons  of  considerable  rank,  was  honoured  with  tbe  pre- 
sente  of  the  city  marshals  and  other  officers,  and  funeral 
sermons  were  preached  on  the  occasion  in  various  churches, 
some  of  which  were  afterwards  published.  Mr.  Komainc 
married  in  1755,  a  Miss  Price,  who  survived  bim  about 
ux  years,  by  whom  be  bad  a  daughter  who  died  young, 
and  two  sons,  the  eldest,  Dr.  Romaine  of  Reading,  now 
living,  tbe  second,  capL  Romaine,  who  died  in  1732,  at 
Trincomale,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon.' 

ROMANO,  JULIO.     See  PIPPI. 

ROME  DE  L'ISLE;  (John  Baptist  Lotris],  a  distin. 
goiibed  French  mineralogist,  was  born  in  1736,  at  Gray 
in  Francbe-Comt^,  and  bad  scarcely  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  Latin,  before  he  was  tent  to  India  in  quality.of 
secretary  to  a  corps  of  engineers.  It  is  not  certaio  at 
what  period  he  returned,  but  be  went  again  to  India  iu 
1757,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pondicherry,  and  came  to 
Europe  in  1764,  after  suffering  five  years'  captivity.  At 
tbia  period,  in  his  twenty-nintb  year,  he  directed  his  at' 
tention  to  natural  history  iu  tompany  with  M,  Sage,  who 
appears  to  be  the  first  Frenchman  who  directed  bis  chemi- 
cal knowledge  to  the  explanation  of  mineralogy.  In  1766, 
be  published  a  "  Letter  to  M.  Bertrand  on  fresh'Water  po- 
lypes." The  polypus'  he  coiiiidered  as  a  hive^  a  recep- 
tacle for  an  infinity  gf  small  isolated  animaU,  directed  to 
the  same  purpose,  that  of  repairing  any  loss  in  tbe  parent; 
but  this  opinion  was  supported  only  by  its  ingenuity,  with- 
out the  aid  of  experioients.  His  fir^st  step  in  mineralogy 
was  tbe  publication  of  a  "  Catalogue  raisomi^e"  of  M,  Ba- 
rila's  collection,  whicb  he  wished  to  dispose  of.  It  was 
published  in  1767,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  thence  arose  bis  eager 
wish  to  examine  tbe  forms  of  crystals,  and  to  construct  a 

1  liCe  prefixed  to  hit  woiki  by  the  ItM.  aod  rer.  William  Bromle;  Cadogait. 
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^stem  on  this  plan.  Hia  first  essay  od  crystallography  was 
published  in  1771,  and  contains  110  species  of  crystals,  of 
which  LinniEus  knew  only  aboot  ^O,  though  the  numbet 
bas  bean  since  extended  to  above  400.  From  this  work 
M.  de  L'Isle's  fame  arose;  his  correspondence  was  culti- 
vated, and  Linnseus  added  hts  warmest  praises  to  the  apt 
plause  of  philosophers.  Our  author's  fame  from  this  time 
rapidly  increased,  and  he  was  judged  worthy  of  a  seat  in 
almost  every  academy  but  that  of  bis  own  country.  By 
the  academicians  of  Paris  he  was  styled  contemptuously  a 
maker  of  catalogues,  and  in  reality,  from  a  scanty  fortune,. 
as  well  as  a  wish  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  specimens,  be 
was  much  employed  iu  this  business;  and  from  1767  i<t 
1782,  be  published  eight  explanatory  catalogues  of  diffe- 
rent collections.  In  1778  be  published  an  expiaiiation  of 
M.  Sage's  theory  of  chemistry ;  and  in  the  following  year 
a  memoir  against  the  central  fire  under  the  title  of  *'  L'Ac- 
tion  de  Feu  central  banni  de  la  surface  du  globe,  et  ie 
Soleil  retabli  dans  ses  droits,"  But  in  the  interval  his  great 
work  was  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  bis  new  edition  ap- 
peared in  17S3,  "  Cbristallograpbie,  ou  description  dea 
formes  propres  a  tons  les  corps  du  regne  minerale,"  4  vols. 
Of  this  elaborate  work,  it  has  been  justly  said  that  those 
only  who  have  examined  it  frequently,  can  judge  of  tba 
great  labour  which  it  must  have  cost,  the  extent  of  the 
author's  erudition,  and  the  information  to  be  collected  from 
it,  independent  of  the  science  of  crystallization,  which  has 
bere  attained  a  state  approaching  to  perfection. 

As  executor  to  M.  d'Ennery,  who  possessed  a  very  rich 
collection  of  medals,  he  was  induced  to  examine  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Roman  pound  to  the  French  marc,  and  the  value 
of  the  money  of  the  different  nations  of  European  and 
Astastic  Greece.  This  produced  his  "  Metrologie,  ou  Ta- 
bles pour  servir  ^  1' intelligence  des  poids  et  des  mesurea 
des  anciens  d'apres  leur  rapport  avec  les  poids  et  les  me- 
sures  de  la  France,"  which  was  published  in  1789,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  national  assembly  to  guide  their  new  regu- 
lations of  weights  and  measures.  From  the  immense  la- 
bours of  bis  various  works,  his  eyes  soon  failed,  and  his 
later  enjoyments  arose  from  tbe  fanciful  prospects  of  the 

'  great  good  bis  country  and  the  whole  world  was  to  derive 
frotn  ^  revolution.     He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Paris,  March 

'  JO,  1790.' 

'  Cril.  Rev.  to\.  LXX  —Diet.  Hat. 
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ROMNEY  (George),  an  eminent  modern  artist,  wat 
born  at  Dslton,  in  Lancashire,  Dec.  26,  1734,  where  hi» 
lather  was  a  mercbsut,  builder,  and  farmer,  btit  derived 
from  none  of  bis  occupations  more  than  what  yielded  * 
bare  maintenance  to  his  numerous  family.  -In  his  twelfth 
jesr,  George  was  takeq  from  the  village  school,  and  en- 
gaged tu  superintend  his  father's  workmen;,  bis  leisure 
hours  hie  employed  in  carving ;  and  being  fond  of  music. 
Bade  a  violin  for  himself,  which  be  preserved  tiH  his  death. 
He  was  first  tempted  to  draw,  from  seeing  some  ordinary 
prints  in  a  magazine,  which  he  imitated  with  considerable 
success :  and  his  first  attempt  at  portrait  was  from  memory, 
when  endeavouring  to  describe  the  features  of  a  stranger 
whom  be  had  seen  at  church.  After  some  attempts  by  his 
Atber  to  place  him  in  trade,  he  consented  to  let  him  be> 
come  a  painter,  and  his  f>rHt  master  was  an  artist  of  the 
name  of  Steele,  who  taught  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  maierials  of  the  art.  Leaving 
llkis  master,  he  began  to  practise  port  rait -pain  ting  in  the 
country,  and  being  ambitious  to  try  his  fate  in  the  metro« 
^olis,  as  soon  as  be  b^d  acquired  nearly  an  hundred  gui- 
neas, he  took  thirty  for  bis  travelling  expences,  and  leav- 
ing tlie  remainder  with  bis  wife,  set  out  for,  and  arrived  in 
London  in  1762. 

He  first  resided  in  the  city,  where  he  painted  portraits 
at  five  guineas  a  head,  and  acquired  considerable  practice 
ibrough  the  friendly  assistance  of  that  worthy  and  benevo- 
lent man,  Daniel  Brathwaite,  esq.  then  comptroller  of  the 
foreign  pust-olfice.  In  1764  he  visited  France,  and  sur- 
veyed the  various  repositories  of  art  at  Paris,  and  ou  hi* 
return  resided  in  Gray'e-inn,  where  his  practice  encreased, 
especially  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  in  1765, 
be  obtained  a  prize  from  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Arts  and  Sciences,  for  an  historical  picture,  the 
*'  Death  of  king  Edmund."  In  1768  he  removed  to  Great 
Newport-street,  still  increasing  in  practice  and  fame;  hut, 
.conscious  of  the  necessity  of  cultivating  his  taste  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  great  work^  of  art  in  Italy,  he  set  out  thi- 
ther in  March  1773,  with  Mr.  Ozias  Humphrey,  a  minia- 
ture painter  of  celebrity,  and  remained  two  years,  leading 
a  studious  and  recluse  life,  and  making  some  few  copies. 

Od  his  return  in  July  1773,  he  took  a  house  in  Caven- 
dish-square, where  he  resided,  until  he  retired  in  1798, 
from  public  practice,  to  Hampstead,  for  (he  sake  of  purer 
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air.  During  the4>receding  twenty  years,  he  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted success  in  his  profession,  to  which  he  was  so 
ardently  attached,  that  his  whole  delight  was  in  it.  His 
talents,  in  return,  were  highly  esteemed,  and  encouraged 
by  an  immense  influx  of  employment.  In  one  year  onlj 
(1785),  he  painted  portraits  to  the  value  of  3635^.  Hii  ' 
prices  now  were,  for  a  whole-length,  eighty  guineas;  half 
whole-length,  sixty;  half-length,  forty  ;  a  kit-cat,  thirty; 
and  for  a  head,  twenty  guineas.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
however,  that  he  never  became  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  nor  ever  exhibited  in  its  rooms.  -When  the 
Boydell  Shakspeare  was  projected,  Romney  contributeift 
his  aid.  He  had  a  quick  and  keen  relish  for  the  beauties 
of  that  poet,  although  his  own  fancy  was  so  volatile,  and 
his  mode  ot  reading  so  desultory,  that  it  may  be  questioned 
if  he  ever  read,  without  interruption,  two  acts  of  the  dra- 
mas.that  he  most  cordially  admired.  After  he  had  finished 
bis  6ne  picture  for  "The  Tempest,"  he  was  induced  in 
1790  to  visit  Paris  again,  with  his  biographer  Mr.  Hayley 
and  another  friend  ;  but  on  his  return  in  1791  resumed  his 
labours  for  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  and  painted  some  pic- 
tures for  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  178?  he  felt  a  slight 
paralytic  stroke,  which  affected  his  eye  and  his  band,  and 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  professional  labours. 
It  was  then  he  retired  to  Hampstead,  hut,  finding  his  heaJtli 
still  decline,  he,  in  1799,  revisited  his  native  country,  where 
he  died  Nov.  15,  1802. 

Of  Romney,  as  an  artist,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  ap- 
preciate the  just  character.  That  he  possessed  genius  and 
talents  in  an  eminent  degree,  no  one  can  deny.  Fuseli,  in 
his  edition  of  Pilkington's  Dictionary,  has  said,  "  that  he 
was  made  for  the  times,  and  the  times  for  him*."     It  had 

*  "  To  Romney  ■■  a  portrait- pain-  pDiition    oF    colour    wkhonl     decided 

ter  tbe  public  taiTe  bgrne  ample  u«Lt-  maisei  of  light  and  ihade,  fie  i<  not 
mony  ;  ba  ■»  made  for  the  times,  and  Blitayi  happs  in  the  balance:  be  hs- 
the  timet  far  him.  If  be  had  not  gs-  cnmes  liTid  without  freshne^is,  and  toxj 
niut  to  lead,  he  bad  too  inui:h  origin-  ■>Uii>ut  glow.  ThOBB  vho  iiisb  to  forM 
■lily  to  ToUnv,  awl  whelieTer  hechoae  an  idea  at  hi*  hiitoric  powers  may 
wa*  nearer  to  the  first  than  In  tbe  latt  conanlt  the  picture^  of  tbe  StoriQ  frOBt 
orhii  competitor*.  Pcaolice  had  given  the  Tempest,  the  CaJaaudra  frotn  IVai- 
hiiD  npidity  sf  exECUtlon.  and  nature  ]u«  and  C>euida,  and  the  Infant  Shak- 
■n  eye  lufflcienlly  juit  for  form,  and  tpeare  of  the  Bivdell  gallery,  Rooi. 
*0t  ODgenial  fnr  coloiir.     His  -omea  ney,  as  aniit  sod  as  man,  >■  eBKilal 

vitl^  an  artless  bloom  and  freshness  of     life  fu<ni!hes  a  sitrnal  proof  of  t^a  Ai. 

n  digaity,  and  nii'Te  of  pre-      pasgire  qnUity,  and  may  be  Isid  bv 
'  '  or  taken  up  ai  a  man  pleam."    Pil- 

kinston,  bj  PuselL 
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perbapi,  says  the  critic  in  the  Cyclopaedia,  been  more 
jnst  to  have  observed  that  llonmey  was  made  for  better 
times  than  those  in  wbicb  he  Jived.  His  perception  of  art 
was  far  purer  than  most  of  bis  contemporaries,  at  least  id 
Ibis  country,  were  capable  of  enjoying;  and  it  must  be 
Yeniembered,  that  no  one  ever  set  forth  in  the  career  of  an 
artist  under  greater  disail vantages  than  he  did.  The  taste 
.  he  imbibed  for  simplicity  and  grandeur,  on  seeing,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  his  life,  the  works  of  the  ancient  artists, 
prove  what  inight  have  been  fairly  expected  of  him,  had- 
he  been  sooner  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  his  art.  With- 
out this  aid,  Romiiey  had  to  separate  for  himself  the  par- 
tial, from  the  general  effects  of  nature;  and  the  inequality 
with  which  he,  in  this  point,  met  the  rivalry  of  more  for- 
tunate  artists,  is  loo  evident  in  most  of  his  productions. 
Frequently,  his  chiaroscuro  is  ill  conducted,  and  his  har- 
mony of  forms  and  colours  imperfect,  even  in  pictures  pro- 
duced when  enjoying  the  height  of  his  intellectual  powerj 
and  at  the  happiest  period  of  his  executive  skill :  at  tbe 
■ame  time  they  e:«faibit  grent  fertility  of  invention,  with 
sweetness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment. 

He  was  happily  endowed  with  an  inquisitive  mind,  that 
delighted  in  science,  and  pursued  it  warmly,  with  the  best 
means  be  had;  and  he  possessed  a  versatiiity  of  genius, 
wbicb  is  exemplified  by  the  variety  of  subjects  he  chose  for 
representation.  Both  tbe  comic  and  serious  impressions  of 
tbe  mind  bad  charms  for  him.  Early  in  life  he  painted  two 
pictures  from  Tristram  Shandy ;  one,  of  tbe  arrival  of  Dr. 
Slop  at  Shandy-hall,  after  the  unlucky  catastrophe  he  met 
with  on  the  road ;  which  afforded  scope  fur  sentimental 
comic  humour;  the  other  from  the  affecting  story  of  Ae 
death  of  Le  Fevre ;  both  of  them  were  highly  approved  for 
truth  and  propriety  of  feeling  and  expression,  though  dif- 
fering so  widely  in  their  effects  upon  the  mind.  His  jour- 
ney to  Italy  expanded  his  view  of  art;  new  scenes,  and 
Dew  sources  of  information,  were  presented  to  him,  of  which 
fae  did  not  neglect  to  avail  himself.  The  works  of  fancy 
lie  produced  after  his  return  home  exemplify  the  use  be 
Made  of  tbe  two  years  he  spent  among  the  unrivalled  pro- 
ductions of  art  he  there  met  with.  1'he  purity  and  per^ 
fection  of  ancient  sculpture  appear  to  have  made  the  deep- 
est imprenion  upon  his  mind;  and  be  afterwards  assi- 
duoualy  cherished  the  taste  he  then  imbibed,  by  procuring 
f  collsction  of  cast!  front  the  be»t  model*  of  ancient  sta- 
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VBM,  groups,  basso-relievos,  &c.  which  he  would  sit  by  the 
hour  to  contemplate;  examining  their  appearances  under 
nil  changes  of  sun-shine,  and  common  day-light;  and  with 
lamps,  prepared  on  purpose,  he  would  try  their  effects  in 
Various  modes  of  illumination,  with  rapturmis  delight. 
Hence,  grandeur  and  simplicity  became  the  principal  ob- 
jects of  his  ambition ;  he  perceived  these  qualities  dis- 
tinctly, and  employed  them  judiciously;  even  whilst  imi« 
tating  nature  in  bis  most  usual  occupation, — portrait  paint- 
ing. *To  present  bis  figure,  or  tell  his  story,  with  simple 
undisturbed  effect,  rejecting  all  unnecessary  minutiie,  was 
the  point  he  aimed  at  and  obtained. 

On  his  return  from  the  continent  his  zeal  for  historical 
painting  revived,  or  rather  became  strengthened.  In  se- 
veral epistles  to  Mr.  Hayley,  he  laments  his  confinement  to. 
portraits :  in  one  he  says,  "  this  cursed  portrait  paintings 
now  I  am  shackled  with  it !  I  am  determined  to  live  fru- 
gally, and  cut  it  short  as  soon  as  I  can."  In  another,  be 
mentions  his  "  wish  to  be  retired,  in  order  to  compose  with 
more  effect  and  propriety."  And  whenever  be  returned  to 
London  from  Eastbam,  tbe  hospitable  retreat  of  his  admir- 
ing correspondent  and  friend,  whose  playfulness  of  fancy  was 
a  constant  and  useful  stimulus  to  Roii^ney's  dejected  and 
desponding  mind,  h^  felt  it  a  weight  of  drudgery  again  td 
fall  into  the  trammels  of  portraiture ;  yet  from  the  enjoy- 
ment he  by  nature  found  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
a  short  time  inured  him  afresh  to  it,  and  still  he  felt  plea-* 
sure  in  tracing  the  features  of  each  new  face  that  presented 
itself;  till  again  his  exhausted  frame  required  tbe  exhilara* 
tion  of  retirement,  and  the  refreshment  afforded  by  purt 
UDcontaminated  air,  free  from  the  gross  vapours  of  a  great 
and  populous  city.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  diat  amidst 
bis  continual  labours  in  that  branch  of  tbe  art  he  more  im- 
mediately professed,  be  should  have  foutid  timeto  produce 
so  great  a  number  of  fancy  pictures  as  he  left  behind  him. 
He  also  frequently  spent  bis  evenings  in  making  large  car* 
toons  in' charcoal,  of  subjects  which  suited  his  fancy ; — ge- 
nerally of  a  sublime  cast.  Amongst  these  was  one  of  tbe 
dream  of  Attoss^  ^om  the  Persian  of  j£schylus,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  taste  and  feeling  of  the  ancient 
Greek  artists. 

He  was  in  general  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  bis  historical 
subjects;  and  certainly,  in  this  respect,  had  far  th^  ad- 
vantage of  bis  great  rival,  sit  Joshua  Reynolds ;  and  no 
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\eu  10  in  the  power  of  expression,  whicB  he  scarcely  evef . 

failed  to  obtain;  whilst  the  latter,  in  bis  historic^  pictures* 
has  rareljr  been  so  happy.  Reynolds  gave  beauty  and  grace 
to  his  figures :  Romney  imparted  soul.  The  former  de- 
lights the  eye  with  the  harmony  and  richness  of  coluur,  < 
and  beauty  of  effect ;  the  latter  thrills  and  gratifies  the 
heart  with  truth  and  force  of  expression,  in  action  and 
countenance;  wrought  with  more  simplicity,  but  with  less 
art.  His  picture  of  Ophelia  seated  upon  a  branch  ofatree) 
the  breaking  of  which  threatens  her  destruction  in  tbft 
■tream  below,  whilst  the  melancholy  distraction  visible  in 
her  lovely  face  accounts  for  her  apparent  insensibility  to 
danger,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  this  assertion.  His  com- 
position also  of  "  Titania  and  her  Indian  Votaress,'*  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Beckford;  "Titania,  Puck,  and  the 
Changeling,"  at  sir  John  Leicester's,  and  others  of  his  works 
of  the  like  playful  and  interesting  kind,  might  be  brought 
forward  to  support  it.  In  portraiture,  however,  the  justly 
exalted  president  of  the  royal  academy  stood  alone,  an4 
Romney  was  not  able  to  cope  with  him.  In  the  compo- 
sition of  his  figures,  our  artist  exhibited  the  taste  he  bad 
acquired  by  the  study  of  the  antique;  and  h«  admirably 
varied  the  characters  of  his  beads.  The  arrangement  of 
drapery  which  he  adopted,  partook  largely  of  the  same 
styfe;  and  being  well  understood,  was  painted  with  great 
dexterity  ;  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  form,  it 
was  not  unfreqiiently  better  adapted  to  sculpture  than  to 
painting.  His  style  of  colouring  was  sipiple  and  broad. 
In  that  of  bis  flesh  be  was  very  successful ;  exhibiting  a 
great  variety  of  complexion,  with  much  warmth  and  richr 
oess.  'It  was  not  always,  however,  t^at  bis  pictures  were 
complete  in  the  general  tone ;  but  crude  di^cord^nt  colours 
were  sometimes  introduced  in  the  back-grounds,  which  not 
being  blended  or  broken  into  unison  with  the  hue  of  the 
principal  figures,  interrupted  the  harqiony  of  t^e  whole. 
The  executive  part  of  bis  works  was  free,  learned,  and 
precise,  without  being  trifling  or  minute,  posseting  great 
simplicity,  and  exhibiting  a  purity  of  feeling  coosonaa^ 
with  the  style  of  his  compositions.  He  aimed  at^he  host 
of  all  principles  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  yi^.  to  generalize 
its  effects  ;  he  even  carried  it  so  far  as  to  subjecL  hiqiis^lf 
to  the  charge  of  negligence  in  the  completion  of  bis  forms : 
but  the  tmdi  of  bis  imitation  is  sufficiently  perfect  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  those  who  regard  nature  systematically^  an4 
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Hot  individtaatly,  or  too  minutely.  In  a  word,  adds  the 
Critic  whom  we  bave  principally  followed  in  this  character^ 
every  lover  of  art  who  knows  bow  to  appreciate  truly  what 
is  most  Valuable  in  painting,  will  bold  the  name  of  Romney 
in  increasiog  estimation,  the  more  frequently  and  impar- 
tially he  examines  his  productions.' 

RONDELET  {William),  a  celebrated  professor  of  phy- 
sic at  Montpellier,  was  bom  in  that  city,  September  27, 
1507.  After  having  practised  in  various  places  of  inferior 
DOte,  he  went  to  Paris,  learned  Greek  there,  and  returning 
to  bis  native  city,  practised  physic  with  great  credit.  So 
ardent  was  M.-de  Rondelet's  application  to  anatomy,  that 
be  dissected  one  of  his  own  children,  which  gained  htm  tba 
character  of  an  unnatural  father.  He  died  at  R^almont,  in 
Alblgeois,  July  18,  1566.  He  is  principally  celebrated  for 
bis  treatise  on  fishes,  in  Latin,  L554,  2  torn.  fol.  and  1558, 
fol.  in  French.  Of  his  medical  works  there  is  a  collection 
printed  at  Geneva,  1623,  8vo,  but  they  are  not  equal  to 
the  high  reputation  their  author  had  acquired.  It  is  this 
physician  whom  Kabelais  ridicules  under  the  name  of  Ron- 
dibilis.     His  life  may  be  found  in  Joubert's  works.  * 

AONSARD  (PexER  da],  a  French  poet,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily,- was  born  in  Vendomois,  the  same  year  that  Francia 
J.  was  taken  prisoner  before  Pavia  ;  that  is,  in  1524.  Thia' 
circumsUnce  is  what  be  himself  affixes  to  the  time  of  hit 
birth ;  though  from  other  passsges  in  bis  works  it  might 
be  concluded  that  he  was  not  born  till  1526,  He  was 
brought  up  at  Paris,  in  tbe  college  of  Navarre;  but,  taking 
some  disgust  to  bia  studies,  became  a  page  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  This  duke  resigned  him  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
James  V.  whom  be  attended  from  Paris  into  Scotland  iu 
1537,  and  continued  there  two  years,  after  which  he  re- 
aided  about  half  a  year  in  England.  But  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans took  him  again,  and  employed  him  in  several  nego- 
tiations. Ronsard  accompanied  Lazarus  de  Baif  to  th» 
diet  of  Spire;  and,  in  his  conversations  with  that  learned 
man,  conceived  a  passion  "for  letters.  He  learued  Greek 
under  Dora't  with  Antony  de  Baif,  the  son  of  Lazarus';  and 
,  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  poetry,  in  which  he' 
acquired  great  reputation.  The  kings  Henry  II.  Francis 
II,  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III.  bad  a  particular  esteem  for 

'  Ufa  by  Haylef.—ltcn'i  Crolo)M«dii. 
■  Btoy  Diet.  Hiib  de  Hedtcioe.— Balln-i  Bib).  M«d.  ct  iaatm. 
Vol.  XXVI,  B  »  ' 
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him,  and  became  his  liberal  pstronB.  Fri  1568  be  put  him-* 
self  at  the  head  of  some  (oldieis  in  Vendomoia,  and  fought 
a^inst  the  protestanu,  which  occasioned  the  publication 
of  some  very  satirical  pieces  against  him  at  Orleans,  in 
which  he  was  represented  as  a  priest :  but  he  defended 
himself  in  verse,  and  denied  bis  being  an  ecclesiastic.  Hd 
had,  however,  some  benelices  in  commendam ;  and,  among 
others,  the  priory  of  St.  Cosmas  near  Tours,  where  he  died 
in  1585.  Du  Perron,  afterwards  cardinal,  made  his  fu- 
nerkl  oration ;  and  a  noble  iiionnraent  was  erected  there  to 
bis  memory  some  years  after.  He  was  much  afflicted  with 
the  gout,  which,  it  is  said,  was  owing  to  his  debanched 
way  of  life.  His  poems  consist  of  odes,  hymns,  elegies, 
sonnets,  epigrams,  and  pieces  of  amatory  poetry,  not  of 
the  most  chaste  ttescription.  He  was  coniidered  in  liis  day 
as  possessing  great  talents  for  poetry;  but  these  are  not  so 
visible  to  the  eye  of  modern  criticism.  His  style  is  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  obscure,  whicb^  it  is  said,  would  bava 
been  more  excusable,  had  he  not  been  preceded  by  Marot. 
What  learning  he  had^ppears  in  a  pedantic  aBectation  of 
allusions,  examples,  and  words,  drawn  from  Greek  and 
Latin,  which  increase  the  obscurity  of  bis  style.  Boileau 
justly  says  "  It  is  the  approbation  of  posterity  alone  which 
must  establish  the  true  merit  of  works.  Whatever  eclat  a 
writer  may  make  during  bis  life,  whatever  eloges  he  may 
receive,  we  cannot  conclude  infallibly  from  this,  that  his 
works  are  excellent.  False  beauties,  novelty  of  style,  and 
a  particular  taste  or  manner  of  judging,  which  happens  to 
prevail  at  that  time,  may  raise  a  writer  into  high  credit  and 
esteem  ;  and,  in  thd  next  age,  when  the  eyes  of  men  are 
opened,  that  which  was  the  object  of  admiration,  shall  be- 
the  object  of  contempt.  We  have  a  fine  example  of  thit 
in  Ronsard,  and  his  imitators,  Du  Bellay,  Du  Bartas,  Des- 
pottes,  who  in  the  last  age  were  admired  by  all  the  world,- 
in  this  are  tead  by  nobody."  The  best  editions  of  Ron' 
sard's  works  are  those  by  Binet,  Paris,  15ST,  or  I604-,  5 
vols.  12mo,  and  by  Richelet,  1623,  2vols.  fol. ' 

ROOKE  (sir  Georoe),  a  brave  naval  officer,  was  boro' 
in  Kent,  1650,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  Hi» 
father,  sir  William  Rooke,  knight,  quahfied  him  by  a  pro- 
per education  ior  a  liberal  profession;  but 'was  at  last 
fibliged  to  give  way  to  his  inclipation  to  the  navy.     His 

I  Geo.  Piet.-^oici'i.— Diet,  fiiit. 
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first  station  was  that  of  a  Toluntee^,  from  ffliicb  his  meiit' 
raised  him  by  regular  steps  to  be  vice-admiral,  and  one  ot', 
the  council  to  prince  George  of  Deuinark,  lord  high  ad- 
Dfiiral.  He  had  the  command  of  several  6xpeditions  in  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Anile,  in  which  his  conduct  and- 
courage  were  eminently  displayed.  The  former  appeared 
in  his  behaviour  on  the  Irish  station,  when  he  was  sent  as 
commodore  with  a  squadron  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of 
that  kifigdom  ;'  in  his  wise  and  prudent  management  when 
he  preserved  so  great  a  part  of  the  Smyrna  fleet,  wbich!^ 
fortune  had  put  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  deprived  of  an  immense  booty  by  the 
superior  skill  of  this  admiral;  but  more  particularly  in  the' 
taking  of  Gibraltar,  which  was  a  project  conceived  and 
executed  in  less  than  a  week,  though  it  has  since  endured 
sieges  of  not  only  months  but  years,  and  more  than  once 
baffled  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  Of  his 
courage  he  gave  abundant  testimonies,  but  especially  in 
burning  the  fSrench  ships  at  La  Hague,  and  in  the  battle' 
of  Malaga,  where  he  behaved  with  all  the  resolution  of  a' 
British  admiral  |  and,  as  he  Was  first  in  command,  was  first 
also  in  danger ;  and  all  times  must  preserve  the  memory  of 
his  glorious  action  at  Vigo.' 

He  was  chosen  in  several  parliaments  the  representative 
for  Portsmouth ;  but,  in  that  house,  his  free  independent 
spirit  did  not  recommend  him  much  to  ministerial  favour. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him  in  king  William's  esteem, 
and  to  get  him  removed  from  the  admiralty-board  ;  but 
that  prince  answered  plainly,  "I  will  not;  sir  George 
Kooke  served  me  faithfully  at  Sea,  and  I  will  never  displace 
bim  for  acting  as  he  thinks  most  for  the  service  of  his  country 
in  the  tlouse  of  Commons  :'*  an  answer  worthy  of  a  British 
king,  as  it  tends'to  preserve  the  freedom  of  our  constitu- 
tion, and  the  liberty  of  parliament.  In  1701  he  voted  for 
Mr.  Harley  to  be  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  op- 
position to  the  court ;  which  brought  on  him  many  severe 
reflections  from  the  whig  party,  and  attempts  were  made  - 
to  obscure  all  the  great  actions  that  he  did.  From  this  pe- 
riod, Burnet  never  mentions  him  without  the  utmost  pre- 
judice and  partiality.  In  his  relation  of  the  Vigo  enter- 
prize,  he  says  he  very  unwillingly  steered  bis  course  that 
way;  and,  without  allowing  the  admiral  any  share  of  the' 
honour  of  the  action,  only  says,  "  the  ships  broke  the 
boom,  and  forced  the  port,"  as  if  they  bad  done  it  without 
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oeotmrad,  and  Rooke  bad  no  coaeetjt  va  the  ntatter.  Th*' 
taking  of  Gibraltar,  aa  action  in  which  the  greatest  bravery 
and  military  (kill  wa«  sbawn,  he  will  have  to  be  the  effect 
of  pure  chance.  Such  t*aa  tbe  prevalence  of  patty  spiiitt 
that  it  obliged  this  brave  commaDder  to  quit  the  service  of 
bii  country,  and  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  in  retire* 
ment.  Ferhapi)  indeed,  he  was  himself,  in  party  matters, 
too  warm  and  eager.  His  good  conduct  and  courage,  bow- 
ever,  are  unimpeachable.  He  was  thrice  married}  and, 
by  bis  second  lady  (Mrs.  Luttrel)  left  one  son. 

He  died  Jan.  24,  1708-6,  in  bis  lifty-eigbxb  year,  aod 
was  buried  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  where  a  monument  ia 
erected  to  hU  memory.  In  bis  private  life  he  was  a  good 
husband,  and  a  kind  master,  lived  hospitably  towards  bis 
neighbours,  and  left  behind  bioi  a  moderate  fortune ;  to 
moderate,  that  nben  he  came  to  make  bis  wilt  it  surprized 
those  who  were  present ;  but  sir  George  assigned  tbe  rea- 
aoQ  in  a  few  words,  "  I  do  not  leave  mucb„"  said  he,  "  but 
what  I  leave  was  honestly  gotten  ;  it  never  cost  a  sailor  a 
tear,  or  tbe  nation  a  farthing."  ' 

ROOKE  .(Lawbence),  an  English  astronomer  and  geo- 
otetriciau,  was  bom  at  Deptford,  in  Kent,  1623,  and  edu- 
cated at  EtcHi  school,  whence  he  removed  to  King's  cullege, 
Cambridge,  in  1639.  After  taking  tbe  degree  of  M.  A.  ia 
1647,  be  retired  for  some  time. into  the  country,  but  in 
1650  went  to  Oxford,  and  settled  in  Wadham  college^  that 
lie  might  associate  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  and  Mr.  Seth  Ward 
the  astronomy  professor;  and  also  accompany  Mr.  Boyle 
in  his  chemical  operations.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Foster 
he  was  chosen  astronomy  professor  in  Gresbam  college, 
London,  in  1652.  He  made  some  observations  upon  the 
comet  at  Oxford,  which  appeared  in  tbe  month  of  Decem-> 
ber  that  year ;  which  were  printed  by  Mr.  Seth  Ward  tbe 
year  following.  And,  in  1655,  Dr.  Wallis  publishing  Uia . 
treatise  on  conic  sections,  be  dedicated  that  work  to  tboae 
two  gentlemen.  In  1657  Mr.  Rooke  was  permitted  to  ex- 
change the  astronomy  professorship  for  that  of  geometry. 
Tliis  step  might  seem  strange,  as  astronomy  still  contiaaed 
to  be  bis  favourite  study  ;  but  it  was  thought  to  have  been 
'  from  the  convenience  of  the  lodgings,  which  opened  behind 
tbe  reading  hall,  and  therefore  were  proper, for  the  recep- 
tioD  of  those  gentlemen  after  the  lectures,  who,  ia  1^60, 
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hid  tbe  foandation  of  the  royal  societj.  Mose  oF  thoM 
learned  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  wtttl 
hid)  at  Oxford,  coming  to  London,  joined  with  other  phi- 
losophical gentlemen,  aod  asually  met  at  Greaham  college 
to  hear  Mr.  Ruoke's  lectures,  and  afterwards  withdrew  into 
his  apartment ;  till  their  meetings  were  interrupted  by  the 
qnartering  of  soldiers  in  the  college  in  1638.  And  aftet 
the  royal  society  came  to  be  formed  into  a  regular  body, 
Mr.  Rooke  was  very  zealous  and  serviceable  in  promoting 
that  great  and  useful  institution ;  though  he  did  not  live 
till  it  received  its  establishment  by  the  royal  charter. 
■  The  marquis  of  Dorchester,  a  patron  of  learning,  inci 
learned  himself,  used  to  entertain  Mr.  Rooke  M  his  seat  at 
Bigfagate  after  the  restoration,  and  bring  him  every 
-Wednesday  in  his  coach  to  the  Royal  Society,  which  then 
met  on  that  day  of  the  week  at  Gresham  college.  But  the 
last  time  Mr,  Rooke  tras  at  Highgate,  he  walked  from 
thence ;  and  it  being  in  the  summer,  he  overheated  himself, 
and  taking  cold  after  it,  he  was  thrown  ihto  a  fever,  which 
cost  him  his  life.  He  died  at  his  apartments  at  Gresham 
college,  June  27,  1 662,  in  the  fortieth  year  6t  bis  age.  It' 
was  reckoned  very  unfortunate  that  his  death  happened  the 
Very  night  that  he  had  for  itome  years  expected  to  finish 
his  accurate  observations  on  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  When, 
he  found  bis  illiiesB  prevented  hiin  from  making  that  obser- 
vation, Dr.  Pope  says,  he  sent  to  the  Society  bis  request, 
that  some  other  person,  properly  qualified,  might  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose ;  so  intent  was  be  to  the  last  oa 
-  ib^ing  those  curiouB  and  useful  discoveries,  in  which  he 
bad  been  so  long  engaged.  He  made  a  nuncupatory  will^ 
leaving  what  he  had  to  Dr.  Ward,  -then  lately  made  bishop 
of  Exeter :  whom  he  permitted  to  receive  what  was  due 
ifpon  bond,  if  the  debtors  tilfered  payment  Willingly,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  the  bonds  put  in  suit :  "  for,**  said 
be,  "  as  I  never  was'  in  law,  nor  had  any  contention  with 
any  man,  in  my  life-time,  neither  would  I  be  M  after  my 
death." 

Few  persons  have  teft  behind  them  a  more  agreeable 
character  than  Mr,  Rooke,  from  every  person  that  was  ac- 
qiitunted  with'  him,  or  with  bis  qualifications ;  and  in  no- 
thing more  than  fbr  his  veracity:  for  what  he  asserted  po- 
aitively,  might  he  fully  relied  on:  hut  if  his  opinion  was 
ayked  concerning  any  thing  that  was  dubious,  his  usual  an- 
swer was,  "  I  have  no  opinion."     Mr.  Hook  has  gives  tbia  . 
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<^pioni,  though  concue  chumcter  of  him :  *'  I  nevwr  wai 

acquunted  with  any  person  who  koew  oiore,  and  spoke  less, 
heiagindeed  eminent  for  the  koowledge  and  improvement 
gf  astronomy."  Dr.  Wren  tad  Dr.  Seth  Ward  describe  bim 
as  a  man  of  profound  judgment,  a  vast  comprebeniion,  pro- 
iJigiouE  memory,  and  solid  experience.  His  skill  in  the 
mathematics  was  reverenced  by  all  the  lovers  of  those  stu- 
dies, and  his  perfection  in  many  other  sorts  of  learning  de- 
•  serves  no  less  admiration ;  but  above  all,  as  another  writer 
characterizes  him,  his  extensive  knowledge  had  a  right 
inSuence  on  the  temper  of  bis  mind,  which  had  all  the 
humility,  calmness,  strength,  and  sincerity  of  a  sound 
philosopher.  For  more  particulars  of  bis  character  we  may 
Kefer  to  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow's  oration  at  Gresbaro,-  college. 
The  only  pieces  which  were  published  from  his  papers 
consist  of  '*  Observationes  in  Comeumi  qui  mense  Decem- 
bri  anno  1652  apparuit;"  printed  by  Dr.  Seth  Ward  in  bis 
"  Lectures  on  Comets,"  1653,  4to.     "  Directions  forSea- 

'  men  going  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,"  which  were  drawn 
up  at  the  appointment  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  inserted 
ia  their  Transactions  for  1665;  "  A  Method  for  observing 
the  Eclipses  of  the  Moon,"  in  the  Philos.  Trans,  for  Feb. 
1666.  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Observations  of  the 
Eclipses  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,"  in  the  History  of  the 
Royal  Society,  p.  183  ;  and  "  An  Account  of  an  Experi- 
ment made  with  Oil  in  a  long  Tube,"  read  to  the  Royal 
Society,  April  23,  .1662.  By  this  experiment  it  wasfouud, 
that  the  oil  sunk  when  the  sun  shone  out,  and  rose  when  he 
was  clouded ;  the  proportions  of  which  are  set  down  in  the 
account.' 

HOOKER  (Michael),  or  Michael  Anqelo,  an  hono- 
rary name  given  him.  by  Paul  Sandby,  was  the  son  of  Ed- 
ward Rooker,  an  engraver,  who  died  in  1774,  and  whose 
excellence  lay.  in  engraving  architecture,  particularly  the 
section  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  iKfra  a  drawing  by  W.ale, 

>wjiich  is  his  finest,  and  a  very  wonderful  performance. 
Michael,  who  was  born  in  1743  after  being  taught  the  use 
of  the  graver  by  his.  father,  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
bis  father's  friend,  Paul  Sandby,  to  be  instructed  in  draw- 
iD.g  and  painting  landscape,  IJe  appeared  first  as  an  en- 
graver, in  which  capacity  be  gave  early  proofs  of  ability, 
which  were  confirmed  by  his  mature  producUons,  excellent 
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•pecLtaCns  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a  view  of  Woherton 

halt,  NoUingham shire,  aod  in  many  other  prints  winch  he 
engraved.  But  his  tslentswere  not  confined  to  the  graver, 
tor  be  also  employed  the  pencil,  and  in  1772  exhibited  a 
view  of  Temple  Bar,  as  it  then  stood,  which  had  consider- 
'  able  meriL  He  was  for  loany  years  employed  as  principal 
scefie-painter  for  the  little  theatre  in  the  Hay-oiarket ;  and 
in  the  bummer  season  generally  visited  some  part  of  the 
country,  where  be  selected  views,  of  which  he  afterwards 
made  ^nished  drawings ;  so  that  at  his  death  he  possessed  a 
very  numerous  collection  of  topographical  drawing^s  of  great 
merit.  It  is,  however,  on  his  powers  as  an  engraver  that 
bis  fame  principally  depends.  He  was  for  many  years  en- 
«8gad  to  engrave  the  head-pieces  to  the  Oxford  almanacks, 
for  which  he  received  fiO/.  each,  a  large  sum  in  those  days, 
although  not  unsuitable  to  his  merit,  or  the  liberality  of  bis 
employers.  But  this  er^agetnent  he  relinquished  a  few 
years  before  his  death,  because  he  took  a  dislike  to  the 
practice  of  engraving.  The  Oxford  views  were  executed 
from  his  own  drawings,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  best  and 
most  accurate  that  ever  were  taken  of  that  beautiful  city. 

He  died  suddenly,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his  todg~ 
iugs  in  Dean-street,  Soho,  March  S,  1801,  about  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Giles's-in-tbe- 
Fields.  H'lB  drawings,  of  which  he  left  a  large  collection^ 
.  produced,  at  a  sale  of  four  days,  the  sum  of  IZ40/.  '  He 
was  chosen  among  those  who  were  elected  the  first  associates 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  There  was  something  rough  in  bit 
uuioers,  but  he  was  a  man  of  integrity.' 
.    ROPER,  Marqarbt.     See  sir  Thomas  MO  RE. 

ROQUE  (Anthony  de  la),  a  French  poet,  was  born  in 
1672,  at  Marseilles,  and  employed  twenty  years  as  editor 
<of  the  Mercure  de  France,  in  which  be  acquired  consider- 
able reputation.  He  died  October  3,  1744,  at  Paris.  He 
wrote  the  words  of  the  operas,  viz.  "  M^d^  et  Jason,"^  and 
**  ThgQOo4,"  though  they  pass  for  the  abb€  Pellegrin's, 
and  made  a  very  valuable  collection  of  prints,  &c.  a  curious 
catalogue  of  which  was  given  by  the  late  M.  Gersaint.  M. 
de  la  Roque  was  created  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St. 
Lov'u  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  where  he  was  wound- 
ed, having  tf^en  the  pott,  which  one  of  the  king's  guards 
bad  just  quitted}  from  a  presentiment  that  he  should  be 

'  Edwnilt'i  Anccdotti  of  Painting.— Stfotl't  Dicttoouy. ' 
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Jullad  in  'iL  Hh  brotbo'  Joan  d«  )■  Roqne-umtett  him  hi 
the  "  Mercury,"  from  1722,  when  be  tint  undertook  i^ 
tad  diedat  Parii,  December  S8,  174J,  aged  eigbty-folir. 
He  bad  tnvelled  ioto  tbe  £Mt,  and  left  Uie  follewing  works : 
"  Volage  de  la  Palestine,"  1 2mo ;  "  VoKage  de  Syrie,  et  da 
Mont  Libaa,  avec  un  Abr6g6  de  la  Vie  de  M.  du  Cbaxeuil,** 
S  ToU.  12D10.  He  bad  also  promised  to  publish  his  "  Voyage 
Litt£raire  de  Nornundie,"  bat  it  has  not  appeared.' 
,  ROQUES  (Pbtbr),  a  pious  and  learned  Hrotesunt  cler- 
gyman, was  born  in  1685,  at  Csnne,  a  small  town  in  Upper 
Lauguedoc.  He  was  appointed  minister  of  the  French 
church  at  Basil,  in  1710,  in  which  city  be  acquired  tbe 
Jligbest  reputation  by  his  integrity  and  his  writings,  and  ' 
died  there,  1748.  Those  of  bis  communion  greatly  value 
,  bis  very  numerous  works,  tbe  principal  of  which  are,  "  Le 
Pasteur  Evangelique,"  4to.  This  bis  admirers  praise  in 
tbe  highest  terms,  and  continually  recommend  the  study 
,of  it  to  their  young  divines.  He  also  wrote  "  Sermons  sur 
divers  sujets  de  morale ;"  a  theological  and  critical  disser-i 
tation,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  prove  that  (be 
■oul  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  pare  and  glorious  intelligence  in 
beaven  before  its  union  with  a  human  body.  This  opinion, 
vbicb'isfar  from  new,  being  attacked  by  M.  de  la  Cfaapelle^ 
in  torn.  24  of  "  La  Defense  du  Cbristianism,"  M.  Koques 
.answered  them  in  tbe  journal  printed  1640,  at  Geneva.  He 
^so  was  editor  of  an  enlarged  edition,  of  Moreri's  Diction> 
ary,  Basil,  1731,  6  vols.fol.;  the  new  edition  of  *<  Mar- 
tin's Bible,"  2  vols.  4to ;  an  .  edition  of  M.  Basnage's 
"  Dissertations  on  Duels,  and  the  Orders  of  Knighthood," 
1140,  augmented ;  several  pieces  in  the  "  Helvetia  Jour- 
nal," and  in  the  "  BibHotheque  Germaaique."  * 

fiOSA  (SalvatOr),  an  eminent  painter,  was  tbe  son  of 
M  land  surveyor,  and  born  at  Naples  in  1615.  He  was 
brought  up  under  Fraacisco  Francanzano,  a  pointer  of  that 
city,  and  his  relation,  but  was  forced  to  get  his  bread  by 
expoiing  his  pictures  to  sale  in  stalls  in  the  stress.  Lan- 
fraaco,  the  painter,  happening  to  pass  by,  bought  one,  and 
lo  encourage  Satvator  bespoke  mora.  Salvator  placing 
himself  afterwards  under  Rihcra,  with  whom  he  lived  till 
iie  was  twenty,  and  his  &ther  then  dying,  Rtbera'took  him 
with  him  to  Kome.  After  fouryeors'  stay  in  that  city,  dur- 
ing which  Salvator  made  coniiderable  progress  in  bis  art, 

<  Hweri.— I»el.  rut,  •  Diot  HaUde  L'ATocat, 
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-cardinal  Bnncacci  carried  him  to'his  bishopric  of  Vtterbt], 
where  be  painted  several  pieces.  He  staid  some  time  at 
Kaples,  but  gave  the  preference  to  Rome,  and  Trtierever 
-be  went  he  made  himseir  iVienda  by  his  -picturesque  and 
-poetie  talents.  As  he  now  began  to  hare  a  name,  prince 
John  Charles  Of  Medici,  being  at  Rome,  carried  lilm  to 
Florence,  where  he  staid  nine  years,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween painting  and  poetrjr :  he  had  a  particular  turn  for 
satiric  poetry ;  and  understood  music.  The  literati  at  Flo- 
'Tence  were  highly  delighted  with  his  conversation ;  and  bis 
.  bouse  was  a  kind  of  academy,  where  plays  written  by  him- 
aelf  were  often  r^resented,  and  he  constantly  played  some 
part  in  them. 

'  He  painted  many  pieces  for  the  grand  duke  and  the 
prince  his  son,  who  rewarded  him  generously.  The  MafFei 
carried  him  to  their  sea^  at  Volterra,  where  he  painted 
«everal  pictures,  residing  there  upwards  of  a  year: -but 
literature  took  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  composed  his  satires,  of  which  there  have  been 
veveral  editions,  •  ,         . 

After  bis  return  from  Florence  he  fixed  at  Rome,  where 
'for  a  longtime  he  would  sell  none  of  his  paintings  but  at  an 
lex Ira vagtuif  price.  Hedidnot,  however,  like  to  be  called 
e  laodscape  painter,  bis  ambition  being  for  the  character  of 
«n  abte  history  painter.  He  painted  several  pieces  for  the 
charches,  whicli  are  indisputable  proofs  of  his  capacity  for 
history:  but  his  business  was  frequently  interrupted  by  his 
turn  for  poetic  satire^  which  heoften  interspersed  with  songs, 
and  took  a  pleasare  in  reciting  them.  The  philosopher  ap- 
peared in  his  manner  of  living ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  shew 
it  also  in  his  paintings,  always  conveying  in  them  some 
«Qoral.  Such  w«^  bis  love  of  liberty,  that  he  declined  en- 
ttfrisg  into  the  serviee  of  any  prince,  though  often  invited. 
He  was  macb  of  an  humourist,  and  loved  a  practical  joke. 
When  tbepaintersof  Rome  bad  refused  to  receive  him  into 
thescademy  of  St.  Luke,  on  a  holiday,  when  he  knew  they 
were  to  -nieet,  and  several  paintings  were  exposed  iri  the 
chufcb  of  that  saint,  he  cansedone  of  his  own  to  be  carried 
thither,  in  which  be  bad  concealed  his  mantier ;  and  shew- 
ing it,  told  them  that  it  was  done  by  a  surgeon  to  whom 
they  bad  judged  very  ilt  in  refusing  a  place  in  their  acade-' 
my,  having  tfae  greatest  need  of  one  to  set  the  limbs  whicb 
they  daily  dislocated  or  distorted.  Another  time,  finding^ 
p  barpsicbord  on  wtucb'  be  bad  sat  down  to  p^'Vj  good  for 
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nbtbiDg,  ** I'll  mtke"  laya  be,  "  this  barpsiohonl  worth 
at  least  100  crowas."  He  puDted  on  the  Hi  a  piece  which 
immediately  fetched  ^at  mouey.  A  gentleman  deainms 
of  having  the  pictures  of  his  frienda  iu  his  gallery,  desired 
Salvator  to  draw  them.  He  did  it,  but  made  all  the  por- 
traits caricatures,  in  which  be  excelled :  but  aa  he  drew 
.himself,  among  the  rest,  in  the  same  manner,  none  cosld 
be  ofiended. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  very  generous  spirit,  and  worked  for 
reputation,  rather  than  gain.  A  man  of  great  wealth  had 
been  long  treating  with  bim  for  a  targe  landscape,  and  every 
time  be  came  Salvator  raised  his  price  100  crownsi.  Tlw 
gentleman  espressing  his  surprise,  Salvator  told  him,  that 
with  all  his  riches  be  could  not  purobaae  it ;  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  other's  importunities,  destroyed  it  before  hi« 
face.  The  constable  Colonna  bespoke  a  large  painting,  on 
which  Salvator  bestowed  great  pains,  and  delivered  it,  with 
out  asking  any  price.  The  constable  generously  sent  bim 
a  purse  of  gold.  Salvator,  seeing  bis  work  rewarded  so 
liberally,  sent  the  constable  a  second  piece,  which  was  no 
lets  generotfsly  paid  for  than  the  first :  a  third,  aad  a  focrtb 
followed ;  and  at  each  time  the  coustable  augmented  the 
sum.  On  receiving  a  Qfth  painting,  he  sent  Salvator  two 
puraes  equal  to  the  first,  and  thanked  him ;  but  told  him 
the  .match  was  not  equal ;  for  be  could  not  so  easily  fill 
purses  with  gold,  as  Salvator  could  cover  canvas  with  fine 
paintings. 

After  a  long  stay  at  Rome,  Salvator  was  seized  with  a 
dropsy ;  and  during  bis  illness  be  married  bis  misbess,  a 
f  loreotine,  by  whom  he  bad  bad  aevenl-children.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  he  consented  to  this  marriage. 
He  had  long  known  her  to  be  a  bad  woBun  of  low  bir^,  and 
she  had  always  behaved  rather  like  a  mistress  over  him, 
than  a  servant.  He  knew  that  be  had  shared  her  favours 
with  several  others :  and  the  thoughts  of  her  character  made 
her,  at  this  time,  the  object  of  his  aversion ;  because  be 
foresaw  the  loss  of  bis  honour  (if  he  took  ber  for  a  wife)  of 
which  he  was  extremely  tender.  He  was  persuaded,  how- 
ever, by  the  importunities  of  his  confessor.  A  tedious  ill- 
ness made  no  alteration  in  bis  characteristic  humour.  He 
ended  his  days  at  Rome,  in  1673,  aged  6fty-eight. 

In  both  the  siiter  arts  of  poesy  and  painting,  be  was 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  excellent  masters  that  Italy  pro- 
duced in  the  seventeenth  century.     In  the  ^t,  his  pro- 
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*iace  was  satire;  in  the  Utter,  landscapes,  battles,  bavem, 
&c.  with  little  figures,  whicb  are  still  admired,  and  are 
piucliased  at  higbi  prices.  Mr.  Fuseli  says  that,  without 
oboice  of  form  in  design,  or  much  propriety  of  oonceptioo, 
by  picturesque  combination,  concordant  tones,  facility  and 
dash  of  pencil,  be  obtained  a  'conspicuous  place  among 
iiistoric  painters.  Though  bis  ulent  was  better  adapted  to 
smaller  dimensions,  be  kiiew  bow  to  fill  an  attar-piece  or  a 
lar^e  canvas  with  striking  aod  terrific  effects,  of  whicb  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  in  the  house  of  Martelli  at  Florence, 
^  a  powerful  instance. ,  In  landscape  he  was  a  genius.  His 
choice  is  the  original  scenery  of  Abruzzo,  ,whicb  he  made 
often,  though  not  always,  a  vehicle  of  terror:  he  delights 
in  ideas  of  desolation,  solitude,  and  danger,  impenetrable 
greats,  rocky  or  storm-lathed  shores ;  in  lonely  dells  lead- 
ing to  dens  and  caverns  of  banditti,  alpine  ridges,  trees 
blasted  by  lightning  or  sapped  by  time,  or  stretching  their 
extravagant  arms  athwart  a  murky  sky,  louring  ov  tbunder- 
ijlg  clouds,  and  suns  shorn  of  their  beams.  His  figures  are 
wandering  shepherds,  forlorn  travellers,  wrecked  mariners, 
banditti  lurking  for  their  prey,  or  dividing  their  spoils, 
^at  this  genuine  vein  of  sublimity  or  terror  forsook  him  in 
the '  pursuit  of  witcheries,  apparitions,  and  spectres ;  here 
he  is  only  grotesque  or  capricious.  His  celebrated  witch 
of  £ndor  is  a  hag ;  and  cauldrons,  skeletons,  bats,  toads, 
and  herbs,  axe  v^nty  accumulated  to  palliate  the  want  oi 
dignity  and  pathos  in  Saul,  and  of  sublimity  in  the  appx' 
rition,     . 

Among  some  musical  MSS.  purchased  at  Rome  in  1770, 
was  the  music-book  of  Salvator  Rosa,  in  which  are  con- 
tained, not  only  airs  and  cantatas  set  by  Carissimi,  Cesti, 
Ijiigi,  Cavalli,  Legrenzi,  Capellini,  Pasqualioi,  and  Ban- 
diai,  of  whicb  the  words  of  several  are  by  Salvator  Rosa ; 
but  eight  entire  cantatas  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by 
this  celebrated  painter  himself.  The  book  was  purchased 
of  bis  great  grand -daughter,  who  inhabited  the  house  io 
vchich  her  ancespr  lived  and  died.  The  band-writing  was 
ascertained  by  collation  with  hia  letters  and  satires,  of 
which  the  originals  are  still  preserved  by  his  descendants. 
The  htstoriuis  of  Italian  poetry,  though  they  often  mention 
Elalvator  as  a  satirist,  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  bis  lyrical 
productions.    This  book  is  fully  described  by  Dr.  Burney.* 
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KOSALBA.    SeeCARRIERA. 

ROSCOMMON.     See  DILLON. 

ROSCELLINUS,  RUZELIN,  or  RUCELIN,  a  canon 
(»f  Compeigne,  who  flouriihed  about  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  was  born  in  Bretagne.  He  was  a  man  well 
Tcried  in  the  learning  of  the  times,  a  profound  dialectician^ 
•nd  the  most  eminent  doctor  of  the  sect  called  Nomintdists, 
and  by  applying  some  of  their  tenets  to  the  sabj^ct  of  the 
Trinity  excited  a  warm  coHtrorersy  in  France  about  1089, 
He  held  it  inconceivable  and  impossible  that  the  son  of 
God  should  assume  the  human  nature  alone,  i.  e.  without 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  becoming  incarnate  also, 
unless  by  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead  were  meant 
three  distinct  objects,  at  natures  existing  separately  (sucb 
«a  three  angels  or  three  distinct  spirits),  though  endued 
with  one  will  and  acting  by  one  power.  When  it  was 
insinuated  loRoscellinns,  that  this  manner  of  reasoning  led 
directly  to  Tritheism,  or  the  doctrine  of  three  Gods, 
he  answered  boldly,  that  the  existence  of  three  Goda 
might  be  asserted  with  truth,  were  not  the  expression 
harsh,  and  contrary  to  the  phraseology  generally  re- 
ceived. He  was,  -however,  obliged  to  retract  this  error^n 
a  council  held  at  Soissons,  in  1092 ;  but  he  resumed  it 
when  the  council  was  dismissed  and  the  danger  apparently 
over.  He  was,  however,  assaulted  on  account  of  bis  doc- 
trine, and  therefore  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
excited  a  eontroveny  of  another  kind,  by  maintuning, 
among  other  things,  that  persons  bom  out  of  lawful  wed- 
lock ought  to  be  deemed  incapable  of  admission  to  holy 
orders.  Some  even  of  the  prelates  being  in  this  condition, 
Roscellinus  made  very  powerful  enemies,  and  among 
others  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  quit  England.  He  then  returned  to  France, 
and  by  propagating  his  doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity^ 
occasioned  snch  contests  as  made  him  glad  to  retire  to 
Aquitaine,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  unmolested. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1 106.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count given  of  his  doctrines  by  John,  his  accuser,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Anselm,  published  by  Balueins  in  his  "'Miscellanea," 
and  by  others  who,  however,  as  the  annotatbr  on  Mosheim 
remarks,  were  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Roscellinus,  and 
perhaps  comprehended  bis  meaning  imperfiectly,  or  per-. 
verted  it  wilfully.  But  as  none  of  the  writings  of  this  mt^- 
faphysical  ecclesiastic  are  extant,    we  cannot  form  anjr 
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other  Dotion  at  the  coutroven;  than  appears  from  the  teati-> 
inony  of  his  enemies. ' 

J  ROSCIUS  (QuiNTUs),  a  Roman  actor,  was  born  at  La- 
nuvium,  and  became  ao  celebrated  on  the  stage  that  every 
actor  of  superior  eminence  to.hia  contemporaries  has  beea 
smce  called  a  Koscius.  It  is  said  that  he  was  no^  without 
some  persoual  defects ;  particularly  his  eyes  were  so  dis- 
torted that  be  always  appeared  on  the  stage  with  8  mask ; 
but  the  Rqinans  frequently  obliged  bim  to  lake  it  off,  and 
overlooked  the  deformities  of  bis  face,  that  tbey  might  the 
better  hear  his  elegant  proanaciatioo.  la  .private  life  be 
vas  so  much  esteemed  as  to  lie  raised  to  the  rank  of  sena' 
tor.  When  falsely  acoused,  Cicero,  who  had  been  one  of 
bis  pupils,  undertook  his  defence,  and  cleared  him  of  the 
malevoleat  aspersions  of  his  enemies,  ia  an  elegant  oration 
extant  in  bis  works.  Roscius  wrote  s  treatise,  nhicbt 
however}  baa  not  descended  to  our  times,  comparing  with 
great  success  and  learuiog,  the  profeuioa  of  the  onuor 
with  that  of  the  comedian.  He  died  about  61  before 
Christ  His  daily  pay  for  acting  is  said  to  have  been  1000 
denarii,  or  32/.  6s.  of  our  money,  though  Cicero  mak^s  bi» 
y^ly  income  amount  to  the  enoimous  sum  of  *&ti3iL  lOs. 
.  Dr.  Blimey  observes,  that  there  are  several  passages  in 
Cicero  cQBcerning  Roscius,  which,  if  the  ancient  actor9> 
Romans  as  wt;ll  as  Greeks,  did  not  declaim  in  musical 
notes,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible.  He  tells  us  (dft 
Orat-J,  that  Roscius  had  always  said,  when  age  should  dl* 
minish  bis  force,  be  would  not  abandon  the  stage,  but 
would  proportion  his  performance  .to  his  powers,  and  make 
music  conforqi  to  the  weakness  of  bis  voice ;  which  really 
happened  ;  for  the  s^me  author  informs  us  (de  Leg.),  that 
in  his  old  age  he  ifung  in  a  loner  pitch  of  voice,  and  made 
the  tibicines  play  slower.  A?  there  were  combuts,  or  con- 
tests, established  by  the  ancients  fur  the  voice,  as  well  m 
for  other  parts  of  the  Ch/nmastice,  those  who  taiight  the 
mauBgemeut  of  the  voice  were  called . fBoomw,  phonasei; 
and  under  their  instructions  were  put  all  those  who  were 
destined  to  be  orators,  gingers,  And  comedians,  lloscius 
bad  an  academy  fur  declamation,  at  wbic:b  be  taught  seve- 
ral persons,  preparatory  to,  their  speaking  in  public,  or 
going  on  the  stage.  These  are  [ir/jod  sufficient  of  tb« 
dramatic  declamation  of  the  ancieutj  being  uttered  in  nin- 

'  Uurcri. — Mofibcim,  intt  Dotr. 
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■ical  tooes,  agreeing  with  tboie  of  the  nmsical  InstrdnlenU  I 

by  wbicb  they  were  accompanied.'  I 

ROSE  (John  Baptist),  a  worthy  French  priest,  a  doci- 
tor  in  dirinity  and  member  of  the  academy  of  Besaofon, 
WM  born  at  Quingey,  Feb.  7,  1716.  Of  his  early  histor/ 
we  find  no  account,  previous  to  bis  appearing  as  an  author  { 

in  1767,  when  be  published,  1.  "Traits  eleraentaire  de 
Mor^e,"  2  vols.  l3mo,  which  bad  the  year  before  gained'  j 

the  prize  ofFered  by  the  academy  of  Dijon,  and  was  thought 
a  performance  of  very  superior  merit.  2,  **  La  Morale 
evangelique,  comparge  &  ceUe  des  differentes  sectes  de  re* 
ligion  et  de  phitosopbie,"  1772,  8  vols.  12mo.  3.  "Tra)t6- 
surle  Providence,"  which  was  read  in  MS.  and  approved' 
by  cardinal  de  CboisenI,  previous  to  its  being  published.- 
4.  "  L'Esprit  des  Peres,  compart  aux-  plus  celeforea  ecri-- 
TUDs,  Bur  les  matieres  interessantes  de  la  philosophic  et  de'  | 

1«  religtoD,"  1791,  S  vols.  )2mo.     In  this  work  be  attempts-  ' 

to  prove  that  tbe  fathers  are  unanimous  in  all  the  essential', 
doctrines  of  religion.  M.  Rose  was  also  a  good  m&tbemS'' 
tician,  and  in  1778  sent  to  the  academy  of  sciences  at' 
Paris,  a  "  Memoire  sur  une  coarbe  i  double  courbure,"  of' 
which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was  approved  by  La. 
Place,  and  printed  in  1779  at  Beaan^n.  In  tbe  same 
year  be  sent  to  the  same  academy,  a  memoir,  wbicb  had 
been  read  in  that  of  Beaan^on,  relative  to  "  the  passage  of 
Venus  over  tbe  Sua."  In  1791  be  published  a  small  work 
on  "  the  organization  of  tbe  Clergy,"  ahd  left  some  valu-' 
able  papers  in  manuscript.  He  appears  to  have  escaped' 
tbe  dangers  of  the  revolution,  although  an  orthodox  and' 
.  piQua  priest.     He  died  August  13,.  1805,  and  the  tears  of  { 

the  poor  spoke  his  eulogium.*  i 

ROS£  (Samuel),  a  learned  barrister,  and  a  very  amia-  | 

ble  man,  was  born  June  20,  1767,  at  Chiswick  in  Middle- '  ' 

sex,  where  his  father  Dr.  William  Rose,  a  native  of  Scot-  ' 

land,  conducted  an  academy  during  many  years,  with  con- 
siderable emolument  and  unblemished  reputation.  Dr. ' 
Rose  was  known  in  tbe  literary  world  as  one  of  the  earliest '  I 

writers  in  the  Monthly  Review,  and  as  the  author  of  a  very 
elegant  translation  of  Sallust  He  had  originally  been  an 
assistant  to  Dr.  Doddridge  at  Northampton,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  of  St.  Alhan's,  a  divine  of 

— Butdf;  Id  Reei'i  Cf  clopsdio. 
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talents  and  etninence  Rmong  the  dissenters.  She  bore  biA 
many  children;  but  Samuel  was  his  only  surviving  son,  ' 
and  after  a  succesafu)  education  under  bis  father,  was  sent 
in  1784  to  the  university  of  Glasgow,  There  he  resided 
in  the  bouse  of  the  iate  profeBsor  Richardson,  a  philoso- 
pher and  poet,  between  whom  and  his  pupil,  a  friendship 
and  correspondence  commenced  which  terminated  <m\y 
with  the  life  of  the  tatter.  Mr.  Rose  also  gained  the  esteem 
of  several  other  learned  men  in  Scotland,  with  whom  h4 
afterwards  maintained  a  correspondence.  Nor  was  this 
wonderful,  for  his  manners  were  uncommonly  amiable  and 
attractive,  and  his  studies  amply  justified  the  respect  paid 
to  him.  He  gained  every  prize,  except  one,  for  which  be 
contended  as  a  student  of  the  university. 

After  passing  three  winters  at  Glasgow,  he  attended  tbo 
courts  of  law  in  Edinburgh,  and  here  obtained  an  tntrodnc> 
tion  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  who  was  so  highly 
pleased  with  htm,  that  as  long  as  he  resided  iwEdinburgh, 
Mr.  Rose  was  constantly  invited  to  the  literary  circle  oJF 
that  eminent  philosopher.  His  subsequent  intimacy  with 
Cowper  appears  in  Mr.  Hayley's  interesting  volumes,  and* 
perhaps  Cowper's  visit  to  Mr.  Rose  in  Chancery-lane  is 
one  of  the  most  affecting  incidents  in  the  eventful  history 
of  that  poet.  Mr.  Rose  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  ex* 
cellent  father,  while  he  was  pursuing  his  studies  in  tbft 
Nbrth  ;  but  a  loss  so  unseasonable  did  not  induce  him  to 
shrink  from  the  first  irksome  labours  of  an  arduous  profes-' 
sion.  Having  entered  his  name  at  Lincoln's.- Inn,  N<iv,  S, 
1786,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  law,  for  which  be  seemed 
equally  prepared  by  nature  and  education.  With  a  mind 
acute  and  powerful,  with  a  fund  of  classical  learning,  and 
of  general  knowledge,  with  an  early  command  of  language, 
and  with  manners,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  peculiarly 
conciliating,  he  had  every  thing  to  hope.  Though  his 
i^irit  was  naturally  ardent,  he  submitted  to  ihe'most  tire- 
some process  of  early  discipline  in  bis  profession,  placing 
himself  under  a  special  pleader  in  1787,  and  attending' 
him  three  years.  Being  called  to  the  bar  in  '179€,  he  at' 
tached  himself  to  the  home  circuit,  and  to  the  sessions  of 
Sussex.  His  first  opportunity  of  displaying  professional 
ability  Of  eurred  in  Chichester,  where,  having  a  clergyman 
for  bisctient,  he  conciliated  the  esteem  of  his  audience  by- 
expatiating  with  propriety,  eloquence,  and  success,  on  the 
character  of  a  diviue.     H^  was  still  more  aamired  for  the 
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nre  talent  of  enhnining  «  witnaM  trkb  r  beeoknin^  ini)t« 
lure  of  Kuteneti  Mid  bumuilty }  and  upon  tbe  whole  bit 
frieoda  were  persuaded,  from  this  Grit  display  oi  bia  talent^ 
tbat  be  was  destioed  to  rise  by  sure,  tbough  slow  degrcu^ 
to  tbe  bigbett  honoure  of  bis  profession. 

In  this  tbey  were  unfortunately  disappointed.  Tbougb 
like  most  men  of  middling  suture,  he  possessed  a  consi. 
derabte  portion  of  bodily  strength  aud  agility*  bis  constitu-> 
tion  was  naturally  delicate,  and  symptoms  of  decline  ap- 
peared very  visibly  in  the  end  of  1803.  His  compUinfc 
»u  severely  aggravated  by  attending  tbe  Sussex  session* 
in  1804,  where  be  caught  a  cold  so  severe  that  it  produced 
a  rheumatic  fever  in  the  bead,  and  within  a  few  monthr 
his  frame  and  countenance  discovered  tbe  most  alarming, 
appearances  of  a  rapid  and  incuralile  decay.  In  tbe  course 
of  the  autumn,  be  tried  the  air  of  the  Kentish  coast;  but. 
retarned  to  Loudon  in  a  state  so  far  from  recovery,  tbat 
hiB  physicians  considered  his  disorder  as  a  confirmed  bec' 
tic,  which  after  much  lingering  pain*  borne  by  him  witli 
uncommon  patience,  proved  fatal,  at  bis  house  in  ChaO' 
eery-lane,  Dea  20,  1804,  in  bis  thirty-eighth  year. 

Mr.  Kose  married  in  1791,  a  daughter  of  Or.  Farr,  pby- 
Btcian  to  the  KoyaUhoipital,  near  Plymouth,  a  lady,  wbo 
with  a  moderate  portion,  brought  him  tbe  more  valuablo' 
dower  of  an  elevated  understanding.  By  this  lady  b«  had 
four  sons,  Au  ardent  love  of  literature  bad  ever  been  s 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Rose,  and  be  gave  a  signal  proof  of 
it  in  the  closing  scene  of  his  life.  He  bad  been  requested  to 
revise  the  collected  works  and  life  of  Goldsmith,  published 
in  1801.  In  tbe  course  of  his  three  weeks  coaGneoMot  to 
the  bed  of  death,  he  corrected  some  inaccuracies  in  that 
interesting  publication,  and  sent  bis  corrections  with  the 
expressive  farewell  of  a  dying  man  to  the  publishen.  la. 
1712  he  produced  an  improved  edition  of  lord  chief  bua»a 
Comyn's  "Reports,"  and  in  1800,  in  a  quarto  edition, 
**  The  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,"  by  tbe  same  emi< 
neat  lawyer,  corrected  and  continued;  inscribing  tbe  first 
to  lord  Thurlow,  and  the  second  to  lord  Loughborouf^. ' 

ROSEL  (John  Augustus),  a  painter  and  eototnotogistt 
the  descendant  of  a  decayed  noble  family,  was  born  ia. 
1705  near  Amstadt,  and  settled  at  Nurembe^  aa  a  minia- 
ture-painter, but  particularly  distinguisbed  bipuelf  a«  088 

•  Otjiej's  Lifs  of  CowpeTi  to).  III.  Ito. 
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of  the  gr«U«st  inieM- painters.  Tlie  worki  wbich  be  {uib* 
l^bed  (torn  bu  coloursd  ^deaigni  will  not  only,  wbilst  they 
last,  int^est  tbp  cImiic  entomologist,  but  every  <»ie  wboM 
taste  for  forai  and  colour  in  animal  nature  is  not  c<>n(iDe4 
to  men,  <}ua(lruped>,  or  bkds.  He  treated  objacti  wbich 
required  tbe  BiiDotenms  of  Deaner,  witb  equal  trutfa  and 
bettec  judgneot,  iq  a  atyle  of  eoergy  and  animated  jrao^ 
deur  wbicb  approacbes  tQ  historj.  As  a  nriter  be  U  a*  au* 
.tbentic  and  faithful  as  tiresome  and  prolix ;-  but  tbongb  h« 
Jived  in  tbe  infancy  of  tbe  science,  tbe  simple  and  constftnt 
characteristics  by  which  be  distinguished  the  classes  of  tba 
geneitf  be  represartcd  and  described,  have  not  yet  been 
superceded  by  tbe  complex  and  involved  syktems  of  hb 
successors.     He  died  in  1759.' 

ROSEN  (Nlcuolas),  an  emineiit  pb^ieitm,  wbosa 
treatment  of  Linneus  we  bave  already  noticed  (see  Llir- 
VS.U3,  p;  297),  was  bom  Feb.  1,  1706,  at  a  village  near 
Gottenbar^,  and  was  lent  to  the  college  of  thac  place -id 
i7lS,  His  fatber  was  a  divine,  and  he  was  intended  foa 
the  same  profession,  bat  gave  a  decided  preference  id 
medicine,  wbich  he  studied  at  Land  under  Kiiian  StobteusI 
Afte.r  residing  four  yeart  at  this  university  be  went  tq 
Stockbalai>  and  became  tlitor  in  a  rutbleman's  family.  la  , 
1728,  -when  tbs  assessor  Martin  dledat  Upsal,  Rosen 'be- 
came substitute  professor  .of  physic  ;  but  before  be  took 
upon  him  this  office,  be  made  a  tour  through  Germany^ 
Switzerland,  Pranccj  and  Holland^  and  took,  bis  doctor** 
degree  at  Harderwyk  in  1730.  In  tbespriug  of  the  fot^ 
lowing  year  he  entered  or  his  prefeMtn-ship  at  Upsal,  be- 
Caote  -member  of  the  academy  of  sciences  there,  and  tvas 
received  a  member  e(  the  royal  academy  of  8tockbolffi  in 
1730.  In  1740  bfe  became  ordinary  professor  in  room  of 
Rudbeck;  la  1757,  be  was  created  a  knight  ef  theorde^ 
of  tbe  pobtf  star,  aiwi  was  ennobled  in  176£,  when  queeh 
Louica.   Ulrica  gave  bim  tbe  name  of  Rosenstein.      Hti 

fained  great  celebrity  as  pfaysician  to  tbe  royai  family  of 
weden,  and  received  in  1769,  for  his  inoculation  of  some' 
of  them  for  tbe  small  pox,  a  reward  of  100,000  rix  dollars 
from  tbe  states  of  tbe  kingdom.  In  bia  last  illness,  his . 
animosity  to  LinRBUs  was  so  sobdued,  that  'he  requested' 
the  medical  aaistance  .of  that  celebrated  men.  He  died' 
July  16,  1773.     The  academy  of  Stecbbdm  itracka  medai 

*  Pilkid|ton,  b;  FuiBli. 
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U>  hit  memory,  with  the  inieription,  *'  SkcoH  deens  \nAe* 
libile  nostri."  He  h»d  a  brother,  who  wu  also  eminent  u 
a  pbyiician  snd  botanist;  and  in  bononr  of  both,  Tbonberg 
named  a  plant  Soienia.  Dr.  Nicholas  Rovra's  principal 
works,' which  were  all  publisbed  in  the  Swediah  language, 
•re,  "  A  medical  repository  of  Domestic  Medicine,"  pub- 
lisbed by  order  of  the  queen  dowager,  &c. ;  **  A  Tmtis« 
on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  wiiicb  has  been  translated  into 
German,  English,  Dutch,  French,  and  lulian.  He  con-  - 
tributed  likewise  several  papen  to  the  memoirs  of  the  aca- 
demy of  Stockholm.' 

ROSINUB  (John),  in  German  Roszfeld,  an  able  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Eisenac  in  Thuringia  about  15jO,  He- 
was  educated  in  the  university  nf  Jena ;  in  1579,  became 
anb-rector  of  a  school  at  RatisboD ;  and,  afterwards  war 
chosen  minister  of  a  Lutheran  church  at  Wichentadt,  in 
the  duchy  of  Weimar.  In  1592,  he  was  invited  toNaum- 
l)ui^  in  Saxony,  to  be  preacher  at  the  cathedral  church; 
and  there  continued  till  1 626,  when  he  died  of  the  p]agD& 
He  was  a  very  learned  man,  and  the  first  Who  composed  a 
body  of  Roman  antiquities,  entitled  "  Antiquitatum  Roma^ 
narum  libri  decern,"  printed  at  Basil  in  1585,  folfo.  It 
was  at  first  censured  by  some  critics,  hot  is  ably  defended 
by  Fabricius  in  hit  **  Bibliognuhia  Antiquaria."  It  went 
through  several  editions;  the  latter  of  which  have  large 
additions  by  Dempster.  That  of  Amsterdam,  16S5,  iti  4to^ 
is  printed  with  an  Elzevir  letter,  upon  a  good  paper,  and 
has  the  following  title  :  '*  Joannis  Roaini  AntiquitBtum  Ro- 
nanamm  corpus  absolutissimum.  Cup)  notis  doctiwimis 
ac  locupletissimia  Tbonue  Dempateri  J.  C.  Huic  poi«trems 
editioni  accuratissimsc  acceateruM  Pauli  Manotii  librt  II. 
de  LegibuB  &  de  Senatu,  cum  Andres  Schottt  RIectis.  I. 
De  Priscis  Romania  Gentibus  ac  Familiis.  S.  De  Trlbubua 
Rom.  zxxv.  Roaticis  atque  Urbanis,  3.  De  ludis  festisque 
Bbmanis  ex  Kalendario  Vetere,  Cum  Iiidice  locupletis- 
araoD,  &  leneis  figuris  aocuratisiimis."  His  other  works  are, 
"  Exempla  pietatis  illuatris,  seu  vitie  trium  Saxonis  Du- 
cam  electorum,  Frederici  IL  Sapitntis ;  Joanpis  Censtantisf 
•t  Joannis  Frederici  Atagntmimi"  Jena,  1602,  4to ;  a  con- 
tinuation of  "  Drechsien  Chronicon^'*  LeipKic,  1594,  8vo; 
^  Anti-Turcica  Lutheri,"  in  German,  a  collectiou  of  some 
writing!  of  Luther  of  the  prophetic  kind,  against  the  Tutks^ 
Leipsic,  1596,  Svo.* 

«.  fitMTct't  Lib  of  LinsKiu,  ^  40.— IHgt.  Hilt.        ■  Nicem,  toL  ZXXUL 
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.  -  nOSS,  or  ROSSE  (Alexa-kdes),  s  voluminous  author 
eftbe  seventeentb  century,  was  born  in  1590  in  ScoHand^ 
and  hecante  a  dirine,  but  left  that  country  in  Cbarles  l.'i 
xeiga,  and  was  appointed  one  of  bis  majesty's  chaplaios^ 
and  master  of  the  free-school  at  Southamptom  He  died 
in  1654,  leaving  a  handsoine  bequest  to  the  above  school, 
from  which  it  is  said  be  had  retired  for  some  time  before 
his  death)  a^d  passed  the  rematodec  of  his  days  in  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Henleys  of  Hampshire,  to  whom  he  lefl  a  large 
library  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  part  of  which 
was  concealed  among  bis  books.  Echard  says  "  he  was  a 
busy,  various,  and  voluminous  writer,  who  by  his  pen  and 
ether  ways  made  a  considerable  noise  and  figure  in  these 
times,  and  who  so  managed  his  affairs,  that  ia  the  midst  of 
these  Gtormii,  he  died  very  rich,  as  appears  from  the  severai 
benefactions  he  made."  We  have  a  list  before  us  of  thirty 
pieces  by  this  author,  but  whether  published  separately, 
eacb  forming  a  volume,  we  know  not.  Most  of  tbem  oo 
cur. very  seldom.  Among  them  are  some  whose  dates  we 
have  recovered,  but  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
list.  Ii  *<  Comment,  de  Terrs)  motu  refutatwm,"  Lond. 
1634,  4to,  2;  "  The  new  Planet  no  Flauet,  or,  the  eartb 
no  wandering  star,"  ibid.  1640,  4tot  reprinted  in  164fi. 
8.  "  Virgilius  £vangeliz&ns,"  ibid,  1£34,  Svot  This  is  a 
cento  on  tbe  life  of  Christ,  collected  entirely  from  Virgil, 
Granger  says  it  is  ingenious,  and  was  deservedly  admired, 
4. "  Medicus  medicatus,  or,  the  phyrician's  religion  cured,'^ 
ibid.  1645,  8vo.  This  was  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  b« 
attacked  the  reputation  of  sir  Thomas  Browne  in  his  "  Re^ 
ligto  Medici."  We  hnd  him  returning  to  the  charge  after' 
wards  in  a  work  entitled,  S.  "  Refutation  of  Dr.  Browne** 
Vulgar  Errors,"  ibid,  16^3,  8vo.  6.  "Observations  upon 
air  Keoelm  Digby's  Discourse  on  the  nature  of  Bodies," 
ibid'  1645,  4to.  7.  "  The  picture  of  the  Cooscieace,'! 
ibid.  1646,  12mo.  .8.  "  The  Muses'  Interpreter,'*  ibid. 
1646,  8vo.  9.  "Arcana  Microcosmi,"  ibid.  1651  and 
1652,  l2mo  and  8vo.  IC.  "Observations  upon  Hobbes'i 
Leviathan,'*  ibid.  1653,  I2mo.  U.  "  Observations  upOQ 
«r  Walter  Raleigb*B  History  of  the  World,"  ibid.  IZme. 
After  this  he  published  "  A  Continuation"  of  that  history, 
^hich  Granger  calls  bis  "  great  work  ;"  but  adds,  t^t  it  if 
like  a  piece  of  bad  Gothic  tacked  to  a  magnificent  pile  of 
Roman  architecture,  whicb  serves  to  heighten  the  effect 
cf  it,  while  it  exposes  iti  own  deficiency  in  itreogtli.  sad 
C  c  3 
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beantjr.  12.  '*  An  Epitome"  of  tbe  tsmt  hhtpry.  13< 
*'  A  View  bf  all  Religions,'*  the  work  for  which  he  is  beat 
knotrn,  ind  which  has  passed  through  Tariotra' editions,  tbe 
tixth  in  1683.  It  had  tbe  merit  of  being  the  first  compila- 
tion of  the  kind  in  oor  language,  and  attained  a  great  de- 
gree of  popalarity.  14.  **  AbridgmeM  and  translation  of 
John  Wollebius's  Christian  divinity,"  ibid.  1657,  Sto.  15. 
**  "Hiree  Decades  of  Divine  Meditations,"  no  dale.  Tbi» 
it  one  of  his  poetical  works,  and  valued  in  the  **  Biblio- 
•beca  Anglo-Poetica"  at  8/.  9s.  16,  '*  Mel  Ueiiconiuni, 
or,  Poettcal  Honey  gathered  out  of  the  weeds  of  Parnassus, 
Ice."  ibid.  1642,  Svo.  This,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr.  Park  in  the  "  Censura  Literaria,"  is  an  attempt  to 
spiritualize  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  In  moral 
and  netre  it  reiembles  Quartet.  Of  the  following  woi^s 
we  have  no  dates :  **  De  rebus  Judaicis,  fibri  quatuor,"  in 
iMxametcr  verse;  "  Rasura  tonioris,"  prose;  "  Cbymera 
Pythagoria;**  "Meditations  upon  Predestination;"  **  Qiies-  . 
tiens  upon  Genesis;**  "  Melissomachia ;"  "Four  books  of 
Epigrunf^"  in  Latin  elegiacs;  "Mystagogaa  poeticus;" 
"CmloquiaPlantina;"  "Chronology,"  in  English  ;  "Chria- 
'  Saados  poematia  libri  tredecim^"  with  others,  which  seeot 
•f  doubtfot  authority.^ 

ROSSI  (JoflN  Victor],  a  learned  Italian,  who  assmned 
and  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  JiRus  NlcitFsEliY- 
THR£US,  was  bom  at  Rome,  of  a  noble,  but  not  opulent 
bmily,  about  1 577.  He  studied  in  tbe  college  of  the  Je- 
ttrits,  and  b«fore  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  had  made 
sucb  progress  in  tbe  law,  that  he  was  permitted  to  give 
lessons  on  tbe  subject.  These  were  so  much  admired  by  » 
Magistrate  of  eminence,  that  he  appointed  Rossi  bis  auditor; 
but  as  this  gentleman  died  the  same  year,  all  his  hopes 
from  his  patronage  were  disappointed.  Tbe  law,  bowever, 
stlU  holding  ont  the  prospect  of  those  honours  to  which  he 
•spired,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  increasing  his  know- 
ledge under  the  direction  of  Lepidos  Picc<^omini,  one  of 
tbe  most  famous  lawyers  of  his  time,  and  who  advised  him 
to  torn  pleader;  but  Piccolomini  dying  soon  after,  Rossi  was 
«0  discouraged  by  this  second  disappointment  that,  as  be 
Iwd  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  rather  from 
tiinbition  then  liking,  he  now  determined   to  employ  his 

,  »  C«iw.  lyt.  *d.  IV.— Grey'i  Badibrai,  whrra  bs  i*  illwkd  to  in  Wo  «II- 
^na*a  lineal  "There  «i  an  aDdrat  philoiopher.  Who  bad  rMd  AlniHidtt 
lion  tfrcr,>>-^Lffuii|ef't  CDiiiiiKiii-^He  Boak,  id.  111.— Oraat*ri  'ol.  HL. 
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time  in  the  stuijy  of  tbe  bellts  letuei.    With  this  new  he 

became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  the  Umoristi,  where 
be  read  several  of  his  compositions,  the  style  of  which  wa> 
^o  much  admired  by  Marcel  Vestri,  secreury  of  the  briefs 
to  pope  Paul  v.,  that  he  invited  Rossi  to  his  house,  to  aa- 
«ist  in  drawing  up  the  briefs,  and  with  a  view  that  be  «ti<3uld 
be  bis  succeMor  iq  case  of  himself  risiog  to  higher  prefer** 
meot.  Ressi  soon  made  himself  useful  in  this  office,  but 
unfortunately  Vestri  died  in  about  eight  isantiiB,  and  Rossi 
was  ag^n  left  unemployed.  Many  expedients  he  tj'ieds 
and  made  many  applications,  but  without  auccass,'  and  hia 
only  consolation,  we  are  tojid,  be  derived  from  bis  vanity, 
which  suggested  to  him  that  persons  ia  office  would  non 
employ  him,  from  a  coasciousness  of  tlieir  inferiority  to  faim, 
and  aje^iousy  of  his  uipplanting  them-  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  a  certain  satirical  and  arrogant  temper  was  more 
to  blame ;  for  this  was  what  he  could  not  easily  repress, 
.  At  length,  in  1608,  when  he  was  in  bis  tbirty^rst  year, 
the  cardinal  Andrew  Peretti  took  him  isto  bis  serrice,  a« 
•ecretary,  and  with  him  be  liyed  near  twenty  years,  that 
ia^  until  the  cardinal's  death,  in  I62S.  *  Rossi  telU  us  ia 
one  of  his  letters  that  he  accepted  this  situation  much 
against  his  wjll,  aqd  remuned  in  it  oa\y  becAUse  he  could 
obtain  no  other ;  and  complaios  of  tbe  Uule  pare  the  car- 
4inal  took  to  promote  his  dependents,  and  bis  general  want 
of  liberality  towards  them.  His  residence  hei«,  however, 
appears  to  bare  cured  him  of  all  his  ambilioo,  aiid.he  re- 
. solved  for  tbe  future  to  devote  himself  to  study  only.  Fnun 
this  time  accordingly,  he  was  employed  in  perusing  the 
tcriptures  and  the  iathen,  aod  in  the  eompofitioQ-of  bis 
various  works  ;  aad  that  be  might  be  enabled  to  enjoy  all 
this  in  qniet,  he  went  tp  a  retired  part  of  Rome,  wlwre  he 
afterwards  built  ^  small  church  dedioUed  .to  St  Bdary,  la 
aome  of  bis  works  be  styles  biuuelfa  Roman  citizen,  and  a 
gommisftary  of.the  water  of  Maiana;  hut,  according  to  ona 
9f  bis  letters  to  Fabio  Chigi,  afterwards  pope  Alexander 
VII.,  he  neither  knew  what  the  duty  of  that  ofBce  was, 
what  tbia  w4ter '  of  Maiana  was,  where  it  came  from,  whi- 
ther it  flowed,  or  what  benefit  the  people  of  Rome  derived 
from  it,  except  that  be.had  been  told  it  turned  some  mills. 
There  was,  however,  an  annual  salary  annexed,  which  he 
fintpd  aot  inconvenient  He  died  Nov.  15,  1647,  and  was 
interred  in  the  church  which  he  built  for  the  use  of  the 
hermits  of  tbe  congregatioQ'  of  Peter  of  Piiai  whom  alio  1)6 
nade  bis  bein. 
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Hti  fint  publimtion  ii  entitled  "  £adetnic  Ubri  Decen," 
Colore  (Lejrden),  1645.  To  thii,  which  !■  a  bitter  aatirs 
on  the  corrupt  manners  of  the  Romuti,  be  prefired  hii  ai- 
■nmed  name  of  Janus  Niciut  Erftbraui.  Hii  other  irerki 
coniitt  of  "  Dialogues,"  religiout  tncti,  oratitni,  anil  let? 
ten  i  but  Uiat  for  which  he  u  moit  known  I'l  bit  "  Pinaco- 
flieca  imaginam  illuatrium  doctrinie  vel  ingenii  laude  viro- 
min,  qui  auctore  lupentite  diem  auum  obierunt,*^  in  three 
parti,  Cologn,  164S — 1648,  reprinted  at  Leipsic  iu  1698, 
and  in  1729.  As  containing  many  particolars  of  contem- 
porary history,  this  is  a  work  necessary  to  be  consulted, 
bnt  it  contains  more  opinitms  than  facts,  and  his  criticisms 
are  often  injudicions.' 

ROSTGAARD  (Frederick),  a  learned  Dane,  was  born 
Aug.  30,  }6?l,  at  Kraagerop,  a  country  seat  belonging  lo- 
llis  father,  whose  heir  he  became  in  1684.  Great  care  was 
taken  of  hit  edooation  by  his  guardians,  and  after  studying 
aome  time  at  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  it  was  recon- 
mended  to  him  to  visit  other  universities,  where  eminent 
professors  were  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  set  out  in 
1690,  and  spent  ten  years  in  extending  his  knowledge  of 
the  belles  lettres,  civil  law,  &c.  and  had  for  his  masters' 
Morbof,  Gnevios,  Gronovius,  &c.-  While  at  Leyden  tn- 
169'J,  he  published  "  DelioiR  quonindam  poetamm  Dano-- 
ram,"  3  vols.  12mo.  He  ptfssed  a  considerable  time  id' 
England,  pvticularly  at  Oxford*  for  the  sake  of  lh«  MS* 
treasures  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  employed  himself 
Much  in  reading  and  copying  Greek  MS8.  He  afterwards- 
oontinued  the  same  researches  among  the  libraries  of  Pa- 
ris, where  he  resided  foF  four  years,  and  applied  with  ar- 
dour to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages.  Among  the 
MSS.  which  he  copied  in  Paris,  were  the  letters  of  the  ce- 
febrated  sophist  Libanios,  a  good  number  of  which  be  had 
fttdo  found  in  England,  and  communicated  these  for  Wolffs 
edition  of  that  author,  puhlished  at  Amsterdam  in  1739> 
Both  in  France  and  Italy,  which  be  next  visited,  he  made 
Urge  purchases  of  valuable  MSS.  On  his  return  home  in 
1700,  Uie  king  made  bim  counsellor  of  justice,  and  keeper 
of  the  private  archives.  In  1^10  he  was  made  counselor 
of  state,  and,  some  years  after,  justiciary  of  the  supreme 
tribunal.  In  1721  be  was  appointed  first  secretary  of  the 
Danish  ctancery,  but  lost  this  office  in  1725  by  the  mat- 
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^inatioDs  of  nta*  eeemiek  who  were  jealbut  of  hu  high 

favour  at  court.  Being  now  obliged  to  leave  Copenbagen, 
he  sold  bis  fine  library,  resnving  only  •  few  useful  books 
whicb  migbt  divert  bis  time  during  bis  r«tireinent.  Tbia 
library  contained  about  £000  printed  books,  and  1068  max 
Hdscripts,  as  appeurs  by  tbe  sale  catalogue  published  at 
Copenbagenin  1726.  Ifis  disgrace,  however,  did  not  last 
long.  Having  effectually  cleared  up  bis  character,  tbe 
king,  Frederick  IV.  made  hioi,  in  1727,  baillie  of  Andefr 
fkow,  which  post  he  retained  until  1730.  He  then  retired 
to  his  estate  at  Kraagerop,  and  employed  his  time  in  study. 
He  was  about  to  put  tbe  finishing  band  to  his  "  Lexicoa 
linguse  Danjcee,'-'  when  he  died  suddenly  April  36,  1745. 
He  was  editor  of  tbe  works  of  Andrew  Bordipgius,  a  much 
esteemed  Danish  poet,  which  were  published  in  1733,  4(0^ 
and  bad  tbe  principal  band  in  tbe  '<  Encbiridion  studiosi, 
Arabice  conscriptum  a  Borhaneddino  Alzerooucfai,  &c." 
published  by  Adriau  Reland  at  Utrecht  in'1710.  He  as- 
aisted  in  other  learned  works,  particularty  Ouker's  Thucy- 
dides.'  . 

ROSWEIDE  (Heribert),  a  learned  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quary, was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1569,  and  entered  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Jesiuits  at  Doway  in  Flanders,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age.  His  taste  led  him  to  examine  the 
libraries  of  the  monasteries  iu  that  vity,  until  be  was  called 
to  be  prdfessor  of  philosophy  and  divinity,  first  at  Dowayi 
and  afterwards  nt  Antwerp,  where  be  atuined  very  codm- 
derable  reputation.  He  died  in  1633,  at  tbe  age  of  tixiy. 
He  published,  in  1 607,  "  Fasti  Sanctorum  quorum  Vitn  ia 
Belgicis  Bibliotbecis  Manuscriptte  asservaotur,"  which  be 
intended  as  a  s{wcimen  of  a  larger  work,  and  which  waa 
tbe  prelude  of  tbe  immense  collection  by  Botlandus  and 
ethers,  UDder  the  title  of  *<  Acta  Sanctorum."  He  waa 
author  of  many  olbet  works,  among  which  is  "  An  Account 
of  the  Hermits  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,"  "An  Ecclesiastical 
History  from  the  time  of  Christ  to  pope  Urban  VIII."  S 
vols,  folio ;  and  "  The  History  of  the  Belgic  Church."  In 
none  of  these  did  be  ever  rite  above  tbe  prejudices  of  hia 
ordOT,  bpt  shewed  himself  tbe  zealous  advocate  of  soper^ 
stition  and  credulity,  while  be  treated  those  who  differed 
from  him  with  very  little  respect.* 

ROTGANS  [Luke),  a  very  celebrated  Putgb  poet,  waa 
born  Oct.  1645,  of  a  distinguished  family  at  Amsterdam. 

*  Uwtri.       *  SaniiMTniifct.£nidit,--McfsSitM^-7«PP*BBAI,BdCt 
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iHe  went  into  the  amy  during  ibe  Dotcb  mr  k  l«T«  t  ^ 

^vin^f-ierved  tiro  y«iri,  retired  to  a  beautiful  cOMittry 
Jioase  be  bad  on  the  Vecht,  and  devoted  himself  wbolty  tft 
«tudy  and  poetry.  He  afterwardi  took  a  journey  to  Paris^ 
«nd  oil  his  return  home  married  Ann  Adrianna  de  Salingf^ 
jwho  left  bioi  a  widower  with  two  daughters  in  1689.  H* 
^icd  of  the -small-pox  Nov.  3,  1710,  a|i^d  sixty-six.  -  His 
iworksare,  **  The  Life  of  William  HI."  king  of  England; 
An  epic  poem  in  eight  books,  mnch  admirra  by  his  soun* 
trymen;  and  several  other  poems  in  Dutch,  Lewarden, 
4713,  4to.  Rotgans,  Vondel,  and  Antonides,  are  the 
.  three  most  celebrated  Datch  poets.* 
.  ROTROU  (JOHlf  DE),  a  celebrated  French  poet,  we« 
born  August  21,  1609,  at  Dreux.  Tlie  merit  of  his  comet 
llies  and  tragedies  gained  the  favour  of  cardinal  de  Richc' 
lien,  who  gave  him  a  pension  ;  and  what  «aa  a  higher  ho* 
Dour,  the  famous  Peter  Corneille  catted  bim  his  father  in  trfr* 

gedy,  and  highly  valued  his  worlis.  It  is  said  that  Rotroq 
ved  at  -a  great  expence,  aud  when  he  was  distressed  for 
money,  could  compose  a  piece  in  two  months.  He  pur- 
diased  a  civil  office,  in  the  bailiwic  of  Drenx,  and  held  it 
Oil  his  death,  wfaicb  happened  at  Dreux,  June  28,  1650. 
This  author  left  tliirty-teten.dramBtip  pieces,  among  whicli 
•'  Antigone,"  end  '*  Venceslas,"  »re  the  most  esteemed, 
The  best  6f  them  may'  be  found  in  tfae  **  Theatre  Ji'van- 
fOis,"  Paris,  1737,  12  vds.  12qio;  buti  it  is  very  dffficulf 
to  procure  a  complete  set  of  liis  works.  When  aU  the  poet^ 
combined  against  <he  '*  Cid,"  Rotron  alone  refosed  tobur 
a»ur  cardinal  Richelieu's  jealousy,  though  he  received  t^ 
pension  of  600  iivres  from  him,  and  continued  always  the 
admirer  and  zealous  partizan  of  Corneille.  When  settled 
at  Dreux,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the  whole  province  by 
bis  integrity,  prudent  conduct,  and  piety.  That-  city 
being  visited  by  an  epidemical  disorder,  bis  friends  at  Paria 
pressed  him  in  tb<»  most  earnest  manner  to  quit  so  Sange- 
Ktuj  a  situ&tion,  Knd  save  his  life ;  bat  he  replied,  that  he 
could  not  answer  it  to  his  conscience  to  follow  their  advice,, 
because  he  Was  ttie  only  person  who  conid  keep  things  in 
any  order  at  that  thne,  ending  bis  letter  with  the 'following 
Words  :  "  Not  but  that  the  hazard  I  run  is  very  great,  ft>p 
while  I  write  ihe  bells  are  tolling  for  the  twentyrsecond 
person  yiho  has  died  this  day.    They  will  toll  for  me  when 

)  Xottilr-Did.  Hin. 
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tt  pleasei  God,**  He  was  attacked  himself  some  days  after, 
and  died,  as  the  French  hiographers  express  themselves, 
with  the  most  fervent  sentiments  of  religion  and  piety.' 

ROUBILIAC  (Lewis -Francis),  a  very  eminent  sculp* 
tor,  was  a  native  of  Lyons  in  France ;  but  of  his  early  his- 
tory no  memoirs  have  been  ditcovered.  He  spears  to 
have  come  to  England,  about  the  time  that  Rysbrach's 
fame  was  at  its  height,  and  became  a  very  formidable  nvaL- 
to  that  excellent  artist,  who  had  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tend with  the  growing  merit  of  Scheemaker.  Roubiliae- 
ts  said,  however,  to  have  had  little  hnsiness  until  air  £d- 
nard  Walpole  recommended  him  to  execute  half  the  bustt 
«t  Trinity-college,  Dublin ;  and,  by  the  same  patron's 
interest,  he  was  employed  on  the  fine  monnment  of  the 
geuerat  John  duke  of  Argyle,  in  Westminster'abbey,  oa 
nhicb  the  statue  of  eloquence  is  particularly  graceful  and. 
masterly ;  but  it  has  been  thought  that  bis  fame  was  most 
completely  iixed  by  bis  statue  of  Handel  in  VauxhalU 
gardens.  Two  of  his  principal  works  are  the  monumenta 
.  of  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Montague  in  Nortt)ampton- 
shire,  well  performed  and  magni6cent,  although  perhaps 
'Wanting  in  simplicity.  His  statue  of  George  I.  in  the  Se- 
nate-house at  Cambridge,  is  well  executed ;  as  is  that  of 
their  chancellor,  Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  except  tbdt  it 
is  is  a  Vandyke-dress,  which  might  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
sculptor.  His  statue  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  the  chape4  of 
Trinity-cdlTege,  has  al#ays  been  greatly  adimred ;  but 
lord  Oribrd  objects,  that  the  air  is  a  little  too  pert  for  so 
grave  a  mati.  This  able  artist  died  Jan.  1 1,  1762,  and 
was'  buried  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  where 
he  had  lived. 

Mr.  Scott  of  Crown-street,  Westminster,  had  a  sketch 
of  Roubiliac's  head,  in  oil,  by  himself,  which  he  painted 
9  little  before  bis  death.  The  late  Edward  Brtdgen,  esq. 
had  an  excellent  model  of  a  monument  for  general  Wolfe, 
|)y  Koub iliac,  which  was  his  last  work,  and  was  intended  to 
have  been  executed  in  marble  for  Westminster-abbey.  The 
design  is  said  to  have  been  far  preferable  to  that  now  in  the 
abbey.  Lord  Chesterfield  used  to  assert,  that  Roubiliac 
only  was  a  statuary,  and  all  the  rest  were  stone-cutters, 
Roubiliac  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  wrote  some  satires  in 
French  Terse.' 


ROUS,  or  ROUBC  (FrAncu),  a  veiy  cDiupicnoos.ehK* 
ncter  during  the  rspablican  itaie  of  England,  dcicended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonshire,  was  tb«  younger  aoa 
••f  lir  Anthony  Hour,  knight,  by  Elizabetb,  his  first  wif<^ 
•dangbter  of  Tboma*  Soutbcote,  getit>  He  waa  born  at 
Jlalioo,  in  Cornwall,  in  1519,  and  entered  a  commoDec 
of  Broadgate-hall,  now  Pembroke-college,  Oxford,  wber« 
be  look  a  bat^elor's  degree  in  arU.  He  afterwards  studied 
the  law,  and  there  it  a  report  (hat  be  took  orders,  and 
preached  at  Saltash ;  but  for  this  there  was  probably  no 
other  foundatioD  than  what  his  works  afforded,  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  many  of  the  divines  of  that  period.  It 
if  evident  that  be  bad-studied  religious  controversy  witb 
more  attention  than  laymen  usually  bestow  on  sucb  aubr 
jecis.  His  destination,  however,  was  to  make  a  figure  in' 
political  history.  In  the  Erst  parliament  called  by  Charles  I. 
he  was  returned  for  Truro  in  Cornwall,  for  Tr^ony  in  the 
third,  and  for  Trwro  again  in  the  I5th  and  16tb  of  that 
reign  ;  in  all  which  he  proved  one  of  the  most  zealous  ene^ 
niies  to  the  ettablisbed  church,  and  a  vehement  declaimed 
•gainat  what  he  termed  innovations  and  abuses  both  in 
church  aud  state,  and  particularly  against  Arminianism, 
which  was  also  the  subject  of  some  of  his  works.  He  waa 
one  of  the  few  laymen  appointed  by  the  Commons  to  sit  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.  In  the  porliat- 
nient  called  in  1653,  he  was  one  of  the  represeDlatives  for 
Devonshire,  and  at  that  time  was  tir«t  chosen  chairman, 
and  then  speaker  for  a  month  ;  but  continued,  during  the 
whole  sitting,  to  forward  Cromwellts  plans.  He  procured 
a  vote,  that  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison,  Disbrowe,  aud 
Tomlinson,  should  sit  in  ibat  bouse  as  members;  and  after-^' 
wards  proposed,  that  the  parliament  should  resign  the  go- 
vertment  into  Cromwell's  bands,  with  the  title  of  Protector. 
His  original  intention  was  to  form  the  English  common-, 
wealth  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  ;  but  a«  a  theocracy 
was  rejected,  be  made  the  above  proposal  in  favour  of 
Crqmwell,  whom  he  affected  to  look  upon  as  a  compound 
of  the  characters  of  Moses  and  Joshua.  In  gratitude  for 
tbisj  be  waa  declared  one  of  bis  highness^  privy-council. 
']n  1656,  be  was  returned  one  of  the  members  for  Corn-, 
val) ;  and  in  the  year  following  was  seated  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  had  been  made  provost  of  Eton  in  1643,  and 
had  a  college-lease,  which  together  wer^  worth  1200^  per 
-aotnim.    He  ^ied  at  Actou,  near  Lqij^i),  Jao.  7|  16£^^ 
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tnA  was  liuried  with  great  pomp  st  Eton,  and  a  standard* 
pennon,  with  other  things  reUtiog  to  a  baron,  were  erected 
over  hit  grave,  but  these  were  taken  away  at  tfae  Reitora-' 
tion.  We  bave  omitted  to  notice,  that  be  was  principal, 
tritjr  and  approver  of  public  preachers,  and  a  commissioner 
for  the  ejectment  of  "  scandalous  and  ignorant  ministers.". 
He  founded  three  fellowships  in  Pembroke  oolite,  and 
bequeathed  other  property  to  pious  uses.  Lord  Clarendow 
and  other  contemporaries  undervalue  iiis  abilities,  wbicto 
certainly  did  not  appear  to  much  advantage  in  parliament^ 
where  his  speeches  wera  rude,  vulgar,  and  enthusiastio,- 
hoth  in  style'  and  sentiment,  yet  perh^is  not  the  worsw 
adapted  to  the  anderstaq  dings  of  his  hearers.  Wood  ha* 
given  a  long  catalogue  of  his  writings,  the  principal  of 
which  relating  to  subjects  of  religious  controversy,  or  gev 
neral  piety,  were  collected  in  a  folio  printed  at  Londow 
in  1657,  under  the  title  of  "The  Worlui  of  Frands  Rous^ 
esq.  or  treatises  and  meditations  dedicated  to  the  sunta, 
and  to  the  eicellent  throughout  the  three  nations."  This 
bas  Faithome's  fine  print  from  the  picture  in  Pembroke 
college.  He  published  also,  a  tract,  *'  The  Lawfulness  o£ 
obeying  the  present  Government,**  1649,  4to,  and  ^'Mella- 
Patrnm,"  a  thick  octavo,  1650,  containing  what  may  bei 
termed  the  beauties  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  three  centa* 
vies;  <*  Interiora  regni  Dei,"  166C,  lamo,  and  a  translar 
tion  of  the  Psalms  into  Englif^  metre,  printed  in  1645,  by^ 
order  of  the  Honse  of  Oommons.  .  His  son  Francis  was  a- 
young  physician  of  great  talents,  hnt  died  early  in  life  in 
1643.  When  at  Merton  college,  he  wu  distinguished  fop 
classical  atuinments,  and  published  a  work  on  Greek  anti- 
cities,  "  ArcfaRologiv  Attics  libfi  tres,"  Ozon.  1637, 
which  Wood  says  went  through  several  impressions. ' 

ROUSE,  or  ROSS  (John),  usu^ly  called  the  aniiqutry- 
of  Warwick,  was  born  in  that  town,  and  educated  there. 
until  fit  for  the  aniveisity.  He  then  went  to  Oxford,  and' 
studied  at  Baliol  college,  wb««  be  took  bis  -roaster's  de^: 
gree  in  arts,  and  became  toon  afterwards  a  canon  of  Os-* 
Aey.  English  antiquities  became  early  his  favourite  pur-< 
Bilit,  and  be  had  all  the  zeal,  if  not  all  the  judgment  of  a- 
tnie  antiquary.  Besides  examining  closely  into  the  written^ 
records  in  hpth  universities,  he  travelled  over  the  greater 

*  Ath.  Ok.  t«I.  II.— Ifoblc'i  Memoin  af  Ci^iavtll,  *•!.  I,  p,  400— I,jaaw<s 
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jMut  of  tbe  kingdom  to  acquire  inforntatiofi  On  the  ■{tot'^ 
where  memorable  events  occurred,  or  any  raemorials  were 
pmerred.  He  then  took  up  his  reiidence  at  Guj-Oiffe 
in  WBrwicitibire,  where  he  bad  a  posieiiion  granted  him 
either  by  the  earls  of  Warwick  or  by  Edward  IV,  and  died 
Jan.  14,  1491.  He  wrote  much  on  the  civil  and  eccleiiaa- 
tfical  antiquities  of  Warwick,  and  a  history  of  our  kingi^ 
which  is  extant  in  ,tbe  Cotton  library,  and  that  of  Bene't 
college,  Cambric^^  and  wa»  published  by  Hearne  in  1716. 
In  tins  are  many  collections  relatire  to  tbe  antiquities  of 
our  universities.  There  is  a  noble  MS.  of  his  history  of 
i3ie  earls  of  Warwick  in  tbe  Bodleian  library,  with  drawings 
of  tbe  several  earls,  their  coats  of  arms,  &c. ' 

ROUSSEAU  (James),  a  distinguished  Freac^  pointer^ 
was  foern  at  Fans  in  1630.  His  first  studies  were  under 
liie  direction  of  Swanefelt,  but  he  afterwards  visited  Italy, 
and  accomplished  himself  in  architecture,  perspective,  and 
Ifuidscape.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  immediately  ob- 
tained eminence,  and  was  employed  at  Marty.  He  was 
truly  accomplished  in  painting  edifices  from  his  ininuie 
attention  to  the  principles  of  architecture.  After  being 
patronized  by  Louis  XIV.  he  was  compelled  to  Jeave  hia 
native  country  on  account  of  his  religion,  being  a  strict 
protestant.  Honsseau  afterwards  visited  Holland,  whence 
be  was  invited  to  England  by  the  duke  of  Montague,  to 
exert  bis  talents  on  the  magnificent  palace  at  Bloomsbury, 
-BOW  the  British  museum.  Here  be  painted  a  great  deal; 
and  many  of  his  works  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  died  in  England  in  1694,  and  waa  .buried  in 
St.  Anne's,  Soho> 

.  In  the  choice  of  his  scenes  be  shews  remarkable  elegance 
of  taste ;  bis  grounds  are  well  broken,  bis  distances  well-* 
conducted,  his  skies  finely  imagined,  as  well  as  judiciously 
adapted,  and  there  appears  great  harmony  in  DWst  of  his 
compositions.  He  ornamented  his  landscapes  with  edifices 
and  ruins,  in  the  Roman  taste  of  architecture,  after  tbe 
Manner  of  poussin  J  his  figures  were  placed  in  such  per- 
spective proportions  as  deluded  tbe  eye  agreeably  to. the 
proper  point  of  sight ;  and  in  bis  architecture  we  see  ele- 
gance of  fancy  united  with  nature  and  truth. 

The  pictures  of  this  master  are  not  frequently  to  he  pur- 
chased ;  and  when  they  are,  their  estimation  is  high.     He 
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ws*.a  man  of  probity,  pietj,  and  benevolence ;  and  at  bit 
deatb  he  bequeatfaed  the  greatest  part  of  his  substance  to 
relieve  tbose  in  England  who,  like,  himself,  were  refugee* 
OD  account  of  the  I^euch  persecution.  ^ 

BOUSSEAU  (John  Baptist),  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
wasborn  at  Parii  in  1669:  be  was  the  son  of  a  shoe-mnker^ 
who,  however,  being  a  man  of  substance,  gave  him  a  good 
education;  and  Rouneau  soon  shewed  himself  worthy  of 
it.  He  discovered  early  a  turn  for  poetry ;  and,  at  twenty, 
was  distinguished  for  some  little  productions,  full  of  ele-i 
gance,  taste,  and  spirit.  In  1688  he  attended  M.  de  Boa- 
repOB  as  page  in  his  embassy  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  and 
passed  thence  to  England  with  marshal  Taltard  in  quality 
of  secretary.  Yet,  hehad  so  little  of  avarice  and  ambition 
in  his  nature,  that  he  nerrer  conceived  the  notion  of  ma- 
king a  fortune ;  and  actually  refused  some  places  which  liif 
(rienda  bad  procured  for  him.  In  ITOl  he  was  admitted 
into  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  belles  lettres.  He 
had  now  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  poet  of  tbe'first  rank, 
expected  a  place  in  the  French  academy,  and  was  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  Boileau's  pension,  which  was  about  to  bs  va- 
cant, when  an  affair  broke  out  which  obliged  him  to  quit 
bis  country,  and  embittered  his  whole  life  afterwards. 
Some  verses  full  of  reflections,  and  of  a  very  exceptionable 
nature,  were  produced  as  Rousseau's.  Rousseau  denied 
that  they  were  bis,  and  maintained  them  to  be  forgeriet,- 
contrived  for  his  ruin  by  those  who  envied  and  hated  hiu. 
He'was  tried  in  form;  and,  by  an  arrest  of  parliament  in 
1712,  banished  the  kingdom  for  ever.  Voltaire,  whocer- 
tainly  has  not  shewn  himself  well  affected  to  this  poet,  yet 
expresses  hunself  thus  upon  the  affair  of  his  banishment : 
"  Thiue  couplets,  which  were  the  cause  of  bis  banisbntent, 
md  are  like  several  which  he  owned,  must  either  be  im- 
puted to  him,  or  the  two  tribunals,  which  pronounced 
sentence  upon  him,  must  be  dishonoured.  Not  that  two 
tribunals,  and  even  more  numerous  bodies,  may  not  unaiti- 
■nously  commit  very  great  acts  of  injustice  when  a  spirit  of 
party  prevails.  There  was  a  violent  party  against  Hous- 
aeao."  The  trath,  however,  is,  that  Rousseau  was  the 
au^or,  although  he  denied  it,  and  the  probability  is,  that 
the  tribunal  before  which  he  was  tried  bad  proof  of  this ; 
•ueh  at  least  seems  to  be  the  opinio^  of  most  French  writers. 

*■  Pikingtal— Walprie'i  AnMltMi.— Stintt'i  Didioiurj. 
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He  no*  mtbdrew  to  8irit«ri*nd,  where  be  foand  apra« 
Uctor  ID  tiM  count  de  Loc,  the  French  soibiMadOT  to  ths 
Helretic  body ;  who  carried  bim  to  Baden,  and  inlrodoc^ 
bim  to  prince  Eugede,  mho  was  there.  He  continued  witb 
tbe  prince  till  the  conclution  of  the  peace  at  Baden ;  and 
theo  Bccoinpanyiog  bin  to  Vienna,  was  introduced  by  bioi 
to  the  emperor's  court.  H«  continued  here  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  be  m^ht  hare  returned  to  his  own  coan-> 
trji  tame  powerful  friends  offering  to  procure  letters  of 
grace  for  recalling  him  ;  hut  he  answered,  "  that  it  did  no* 
MCOlDfl  a  man,  unjustly  oppressed,  to  scal^n  ignominious 
■entence  by  accepting  such  terms;  and  that  letters  of  grace 
might  do  well  enough  for  those  that  wanted  tbem,  but  cer- 
tainly not  for  him  who  only  desired  justice."  lie  was  af- 
terwards at  Brussels,  and  in  I72L  went  orer  to  London^ 
vbere  be  printed,  in  a  very  elegant  manner^  a  eolleetioil 
of  his  poems,  in  3  rols^  4to.  The  profiu  hence  arising 
put  his  finances  into  good  condition ;  but,  placing  hia  no- 
qey  wiA  the  emperor's  company  at  Ostend,  which  failed 
•OOD  after,  be  was  reduced  to  the  neceinty  of  relying  upon 
private  benefatitions.  Tbe  duke  of  Aremberg  gave  bira  thd 
privilege  of  his  table  at  Brussels;  and,  when  this  noble- 
man was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Germany  in  172S,  be 
settled  on  him  a  handsome  pension,  and  assigned  him  aa 
apartment  in  his  castle  of  Euguien  near  Brussels.  Roub-> 
aeau,  losing  afterwards  the  good  graces  of  the  duke  of 
Aremberg,  as  be  had  before  lost  those  of  prince  Eugenet 
for  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  happily  for'med  for  de- 
pendence, listened  at  length  to  proposals  of  returning  t« 
France,  and  fur  that  parpoke  went  ioct^ito  to  Paris  in 
1739.  He  stayed  there  some  little  time ;  but,  finding  bis 
affairs  in  do  promising  train,  set  out  fur  Bnissels.  He  con-* 
ttoued  some  lime  at  tbe  Hague,  where  he  was  seized  with 
an  apoplexy  j  but  recovered  so  tar  as  to  be  removed  to  Brus- 
sels, where  he  tiriished  his  unfortunate  life,  March  17,  174U 
He  now  declared  upon  his  death- bed,  as  he  bad  declared 
to  Rollitl  at  Parta  a  little  before^  that  he  was  not  tbe  au- 
thor of  the  verses  which  occafioncd  bis-banisbment. 
■  His  executor,  conformably  to  his  intentions,  gftve  « 
complete  and  beautiful  edition  of  bis  works  at  Paris,  1743, 
in  3  vol!..4to,  and  also  in  4  vols.  l2mo.  Tbey  contain 
odes,  epistles,  epigrams,  and  comedies,  in  verse;  and  4 
collection  of  letters,  in  prose ;  and  have  procured  him  the 
ebaracier  of  tlie  best  lyric  poet  of  France.    Vtdtalre^  wbe 
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li  not  sappbsed  to  have  done  justice  to  Ronnesa,  Owns,  how- 
vnt,  that  "  his  odes  are  beaatiful,  diversitled,  and  abound 
with  jraagee  ;  that,  in  his  hymns,  he  equals  the  harnionj 
and  devotion  observable  in  the  spiritual  songs  of  Racine  ; 
and  that  his  epigrams  are  finished  with  greater  care  than 
those  of  Marot.  He  was  not,"  continues  the  critic,  "so 
successful  in  operas,  which  require  sensibility  ;  nor  in  co- 
medies, which  cannot  succeed  without  gaiety,  fn  both 
these  qualities  he  was  deficient ;  and  therefore  failed  id 
operas  and  comedies,  as  bein^  foreign  to  his  genius." ' 
-  ROUSSEAU  (John-James),  an  eccetitric  genius  of  onr 
own  times,  has  enabled  us  to  gife  au  account  of  liim  by  a 
publication  which  himself  left  behind  himt  under  the  title 
of  "  Les  Confessions  de  J.  J.  Routseao,  snivies  des  R^Teriet 
du  Promeneur  Solitaire,"  Genere,  1783,  2  volumes,  8vd, 
He  was  born  at  Crenera  in  ITl  1 ;  his  parents  were,  Isaac 
Routteau,  an  ingenious  watch-maker,  and  Susannah  Ber- 
nard, the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  more  rich  than, 
lier  husband  (he  having  fifteen  brothers  and  sisters);  Sh* 
had  also  wisdom  and  beauty,  so  that  she  was  no  easy  prize; 
but  ft  love,  which  commenced'in  their  childhood,  at  lengtb, 
after  many  difficulties,  produced  a  happy  marriage.  And 
St  the  same  time  bis  mother'H  brother,  Gabriel,  an  engi*. 
Deer,  married  One  of  his  father's  sisters.  After  the  birth 
of  one  son,  his  father  went  to  Constantinople,  and  was 
v|itcb-maker  to  the  seraglio ;' and  ten  months  after  his  re^ 
,  turn  our  author  was  born,  infirm  and  sickly,  ^d  cost  his 
mother  her  life.  The  sensibility  which  was  all  that  hn 
parents  left  him,  constituted  (be  says)  their  happiness,  bm 
occasioned  all  his  misfortunes.  He  was  "  bom  almost  dy- 
ing," but  was  preserved  and  reared  by  the  tenderness  of  an 
anut  (his  father^s  sister).  He  remembers  not  bow  he  learned 
Co  read,  but  only  recollects  that  his  first  studies  Were  soma 
romances  left  by  his  mother,  which  engaged  his  father,  at 
well  as  himself,  whole  nights,  and  gave  him  a  very  early 
knowledge  of  the  passions,  and  also  wild  and  romantic 
notions  of  humsln  life  The  romancesend^d  with  the  sum- 
mer of  1719.  Better  hooks  succeeded,  furnished  by  the 
library  of  bis  mother's  father,  via,  *'  Le  Sueur's  History  of 
the  Church  and  the  Empire  j"  "  Bossuet's  Discourses  on 
Universal  History;"  "  Plutarch's  Lives;"  "  Nani's  Historf 
of  Venice;"  "Ovid's  Metamorphoses;"  "La  Bruyere, 
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**  FoUMflU***  Worid^  aod  DblognH  of  tbe  DMdf"  Ml 
■ome  ToluDwof  *' Molien."  (MUwm  **  Pintarc^"  mi 
bia  iavotuite }  and  b«  kpoo  prebrred  AgnikUs,  Bmtma, 
aod  Ariitidei,  to  Oroooditcs,  ArtameneB,  aod  JuW ;  and 
to  thete  lijtMf  aod  tba  comrcnatiDiw  that  they  oocaaiiwed 
with  bife  &tber,  he  impiilca  that  free  aad  republieaa  ■piritv 
'  that  fierea  and  intiacEable  character,  which  «Ter  after  waa 
lui  torment.  Hi*  Itfotheff  who  was  seven  years  older,  aad 
fiiUowed  bis  father's  bonnesa,  beiag  negiected  in  his  ednw 
ciuion,  behaved  so  ill,  and  was  so  iacorngible,  that  he  Bed 
into  Gcrmaay,  and  wai  never  beard  of  af Mrwards.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  atmost  attention  was  bestowed  on  John  Jamwy 
and  he  was  almoat  idolized  by  all.  Yet  be  bad  (be  awns^ 
.al'  tbe  faulu  of  bis  age ;  be  was  a  prater,  a  glattoh,  and 
•ometines  a  liar ;  be  stole  fruit,  sweetmeats^  and  victnals  $ 
but  be  never  deligbted  in  being  asischieroas  or  vrastefalt  in 
accusing  others,  win  tonnenting  poor  eniiadb.  He-re- 
lates, however,  an  indelicate  triok  he  played  ens  Matfamte 
Clot  while  she  was  at  piayeis,  wbieh  itil^  be  saya^  direrta 
him,  because  "  she  was  the  most  fretful  <^d  wosaan  be  AwT 
knew."  His  '<  taste,  or  tidwr  passion,  for  nmsic^'  be  owed 
to  hia  aunt  Susan,  who  sang  most  sweeUy;  mid  be  paints 
iier  in  mast  pleasing  colours.  A  dispute,  wbioh  fataiathar 
tiad  with  a  French  captain  oblifjiiig  bints  quit  Geneva^ 
our  author  was  leftunder  tbe  care  of  hia  uncle  Barnard,  tben 
eoiplu}'ed,  on  the  forti&o&tions,  who  having  a  son  pf  the 
same  ^e,  these  cousins  were  boarded  together  at  Bosoey^ 
at  M.  Lamberoier's,  a  clargyman,  to  learn  Ltfin,  and  other 
brsnchea  of  education.  In  this  village  he  passed  two  bap> 
py  years,  and  formed  an  affeetioaate  frieodship  witfa  bts 
cousin  Bernard.  A  ^ght  offence,  tbe  breaking  ih«  teeth, 
of  a  comb,  with  which  be  was  charged,  bat  denied  it,  aad 
of  which  now,  fifty  years  after,  he  avows  his  innooeooe^ -btti 
for  whtcb  he  was  severely  pnnisbcd,  and  «  like  chastise* 
luent,  wliich,  for  a  like  offence,  was  alto  unjustly  inflicted 
on  bis  cousin,  gave  both  atlast  a  distaste  for  this  paradise^ 
And  great  pleasure  in  bci«g  removed  from  it.  This  inai- 
jdent  made  a  deep  and  luting  ImpreMion  opoo  bim,  at  did 
aninber  aboat  planting  a  mllow  anda  walnut  tree,  ftH-wbieh 
we  must  refer  tq-bis  own  acconnt.  At  hia  retut'oto  Cene> 
va  he  coutinncd  two  or  tbive  years  with  bis  uncle^  losing 
his  time,  it  not*betng  determined  whether  be  sboaldVea 
watch-maker,  an  attorney,  or  a  minister.  To  the  last  be 
was  most  iadioed,  bw  that  the  noidl  naaaJMofbis  mo- 
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tbttr"!  fortuae  woald  not  at^it.  In  tbe  mean  time  he  learn- 
ed to  draw,  for  which  he  bad  »  taste,  and  read  "  Euclid's 
Elemenu"  with  his  cousin.  Thus  they  led  an  idle,  hut  not 
a  vicious  life,  making  cages,  flutes,  sbuttie-cocks,  drums, 
houses,  cross-hows,  hnd  puppecs,  imitating  Punch,  actin|i 
plays,  and  at  last  making  sermons.  He  often  visited  his 
father,  who  was  then  settled  at  Nion,  a  smalt  town.  In  the 
country  of  Vaud,  and  there  he  recounts  two  amoui-s  (as 
he  calls  them)  that  he  bad,  at  the  ^e  of  eleven,  with  two 
grown  misses,  whom  he  archly  describes.  At  last  he 
was  placed  with  M.  Massiron,  register  of  tbe  city,  to 
learn  his  business;  hut,  being  by  him  soon  dismissed 
for  his  siupidity,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  not,  how- 
ever, to  a  watch-maker,  but  to  an  engraver,  a  brutal 
wretch,  who  not  only  treated  him  roost  inhumanly,  but 
taught  him  to  lie,  to  be  idle,  and  to  steal.  Of  the  latter 
.lie  gives  some  instances.  In  bis  sixteenth  year,  having 
twice  on  a  Sunday  been  locked  out  of  the  city-gues,  and 
being  severely  threatened  by  his  master  If  he  stayed  out  a 
third  time,  by  an  unlucky  circumstance  this  event  happen- 
ing, he  atvore  never  to  return  again,  sending  word  privately 
to  his  cousin  Bernard  of  what  he  proposed,  ajid  where  he 
might  once  more  see  him;  which  he  did,  nut  to  dissuade 
liim,  but  to  make  him  some  presents.  They  tiien  pcirced 
with  tears,  but  never  met  or  corresponded  more,  "  wliicb 
was  a  pity,  as  they  were  made  to  love  each  other."  After 
niaking  some  reflections  on  what  would  have  been  his  imei 
if  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  better  tiiaster,  be  in- 
forms UB  that  at  Consignon,  in  Savoy,  t>vo  lettgues  Trom  Ge- 
neva, be  had  tbe  curiosity  to  see  the  rector,  IVl.  de  Pontverre; 
■a  name  famous  iu-tbeir  history,  and  accordingly  w^ nt  to  visit 
iiim,  and  was  well  received, and  regaled  with  such  aguoddin- 
aeras  prevented  his  replying  to  his  host's  arguments  in  tuvoor 
of  holy  mother  Church,  and  against  tbe  heresy  of  Geneva. 
Instead  of  sending  him  back  to  his  family,  this  devout 
jiriest  endeitvenred  to  convert  him,  and  recommended  him 
to  mad.  de  Warens,  a  good  charitable  lady,  lately  con- 
rerted,  at  Annecy,  who  had  quitted  her  husband,  her  fa- 
mily, her  country,  and  her  religion,  for  a  pension  of  1500 
Piedmontese  livres,  allowed  her  by  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
He  arrived  st  Annecy  on  Palm- Sunday,  1728  ;  and  saw  ma. 
dam  de  Warens.  This  epoch  of  his  life  deteimined  bis 
character.  He  was  then  in  tbe  middle  of  his  16th year; 
though  not  handsome,  be  was  well  made,  bad  black  hair, 
Vol.  XXVI.  Dd 
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and  imall  sparkling  eyei,  &c.  charin>,  of  which,  nnluckQjr* 
be  WBi  not  ttnconscioui.  The  lad;  too,  who  was  then  38, 
he  describes  as  being  highly  agreeable  and  engaging,  and 
having  many  personal  charms,  although  ber  size  was  small, 
and  ber  stature  short.  Being  told  she  was  just  gone  to  the 
Cordeliers  church,  he  overtook  her  at  the  door,  was  struck 
with  her  appearance,  so  different  from  that  of  the  old 
crabbed  devotee  which  he  had  imagined,  and  was  instantly 
proselyted  to  ber  religion.  He  gave  her  a  letter  from  M. 
de  Pontverre,  to  which  he  added  one  of  his  own.  She 
glanced  at  the  former,  but  read  the  latter,  and  would  haye 
read  it  again,  if  her  servant  had  not  reminded  ber  of  its 
being  chnrcli-time.  She  then  bade  John  James  go  to  her 
house,  ask  for  some  breakfast,  and  wait  her  return  from 
masii.  Her  accomplishments  he  paints  in  brilliant  colours ; 
considers  her  as  a  good  Catholic;  and,  in  short,  at  first 
sight,  was  inspired  by  her  with  the  strongest  attachment, - 
and  the  utmost  confidence.  She  kept  him  to  dinner,  and 
then  inquiring  bis  circumstances,  urged  him  to  go  to 
Turin,  where,  in  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  catechu- 
mens, he  might  be  maintained  till  his  conversion  was  ac- 
complished ;  and  engaged  also  to  prevail  on  M.  de  Bernet, 
the  titular  bishop  of  Geneva,  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
expence  of  his  journey.  This  promise  she  performed.  He 
gave  his  consent,  beingidesirous  of  seeing  the  capital,  and 
of  climbing  the  Alps.  She  also  reinforced  his  purse,  gave 
him  privately  ample  instructions ;  and,  entrusting  him  to 
the  care  of  a  countryman  and  his  wife,  tbey  parted  on  Ash- 
Wednesday.  The  (lay  after,  his  father  came  in  quest  of 
him,  accompanied  by  his  friend  M.  Rixal,  a  watch-maker, 
like  himself,  and  a  good  poet.  They  visited  madam  de 
Warens,  but  only  lamented  with  her,  instead  of  pursuing 
and  overtaking  him,  which  they  might,  they  being  on 
horseback,  and  he  on  foot.  His  brother  had  been  lost  by 
a  like  negligence.  Having  some  independent  fortune 
from  their  mother,  it  seemed  as  if  their  lather  connived  at 
their  flight  in  order  to  secure  it  to  himself,  an  ides  which 
gave  our  aathor  great  uneasiness.  After  a  pleasant  journey 
with  his  two  companions,  he  arrived  at  Turin,  but  without 
money,  cloaths,  or  linen.  His  letters  of  recommendation 
admitted  him  into  the  seminary  ;  a  course  of  life,  and  a 
mode  of  instniction,  with  which  be  was  soon  disgusted.  In 
two  months,  however,  be  made  his  abjuration,  was  baptized 
at  the  cathedral,  absolved  of  heresy  by  the  inquisitor,  an4 
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then  diBmissed,  with  about  20  livrea  in  his  pocliet ;  thu^  at 
once,  made  an  apostate  and  a  dupe,  with  all  bis  hopes  in 
an  instant  annulled.  After  traversing  the  sUreets,  and 
viening  the  buildings,  he  took  at  night  a  mean  lodging, 
where  he  continued  some  days.  To  the  king's  chapel,  ia 
particalar,  he  was  frequently  allured  by  bis  taste  tor  mn«ic, 
which  then  began  to  discover  itself.  His  pursei  at  l^t, 
being  almost  exhausted,  he  looked  oat  for  employment, 
And  at  last  found  it,  as  an  engraver  of  plate,  by  m^ans  of  a 
young  woman,  madame  Basile,  whose  husbaud,  a  gold- 
smith, was  abroad,  and  had  left  her  under  the  care  of  a 
clerk,  or  an  ^gisthus,  as  Rousseau  styles  him.  Nothing,  he 
declares,  but  what  was  innocent,  passed  betwixt  bioi  and 
this  lady,  though  her  charms  made  great  impression  on 
him  ;  and  soon  after,  her  husband  returning,  and  finding 
him  at  dinner  with  her  confessor,  the  clerk,  &,c.  immedi- 
ately dismissed  him  the  house.  His  landlady,  a  soldier's,  wife, 
after  this  procured  him  the  place  of  footman  to  the  countess 
dowager  of  Vercullis,  who^e  livery  he  wore ;  but  his  busi- 
ness was  to  write  the  letters  which  she  dictated,  a  cancer 
in  her  breast  preventing  her  writing  them  herself;  letters,' 
he  says,  equal  to  those  of  madam  deSevign^.  This  servictf 
terminated,  in  three  months,  with  his  lady's  death,  who  left 
him  nothing,  though  she  had  great  curiosity  to  know  his 
'  history,  and  to  read  his  letters  to  madam  de  Warbns.  He 
saw  her  expire  with  many  tears — her  life  having  been  that 
«f  a  woman  of  wit  and  sense,  her  death  being  that  of  » 
-sage.  Her  heir  and  nephew,  the  count  de  la  Roque,- 
gave  him  30  livres  and  his  new  cloaths ;  but,  on  leaving 
this  service,  be  committed,  be  owns,  a  diabolical  action,  by 
falsely  accusing  Marion,  the  cook,  of  givitig  him  a  rose- 
coloured  silver  ribbon  belonging  to  one  of  the  chamber- 
maids, which  was  found  upon  him,  aud  which  he  himself 
bad  stolen.  This  crime,  which  was  an  insupportable  load 
on  his  conscience,  he  says,'  all  his  life  after,  and  which  be 
never  avowed  before,  not  even  to  Madam  de  Warens,  was 
one  principal  inducement  to  his  writing  his  "  Confessions," 
and  lie  hopes,  "has  been  expiated  by  his  subsequent  mi&* 
fortunes,  and  by  forty  years  of  rectitude  and  honour  in  the 
most  difficult  situations."  On  leaving  this  service,  he  re- 
turned to  his  lodgings,  and,  among  other  acquaintances 
that  be  had  made,  often  visited  M.  Gaime,  a  Savoyard  ahhi, 
the  original  of  the  "Savoyard  Vicar,"  to- wbose  virtuoui 
and  religious  instrucfions,  he  professes  the  highest  obliga- 
DD  2 
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tlonii  Tho  oount  de  U  Roqu^  though  be  neglected  to  c»U 
upon  him,  precnred  bioi,  however,  a  place  with  die  count 
de  Coovon,  an  equerry  to  the  queen,  where  he  Jived  much 
«t  hii  esse,  and  out  of  livery.  Though  happy  Id  this  fa- 
mily, being  favoured  by  all,  frequently  waiting  on  the 
couDt't  beautiful  grand -daughter,  honoured  with  leuoos  by 
the  abb^  fait  yeouger  ion,  and  having  reaaon  to  espect  au 
cttablUbmeDt  in  the  train  of  bia  eldest  ton,  ambuiador  to 
Veoioe,  he  abiurdly  relioquithed  ail  this  by  obliging  the 
eoaat  to  dismiss  him  for  bis  attachment  to  one  of  bis  coun^ 
irymen,  earned  Bacle,  who  inveigled  bim  to  accompany 
bim  io  his  way  back  to  Geneva ;  and  an  artificial  fountain, 
which  the  uhbi  de  Gouvon  had  given  bim,  helped,  as  their 
purse  was  light,  to  maintain  them  till  it  broke.  At  Aniiecy 
be  parted  with  his  companion,  and  hastened  to  madam  de 
Warena,  who,  instead  of  reproaching,  lodged  him  in  her 
best  chamber,  and  "  Little  One"  (PetU)  was  his  name,  and 
*'  Mams"  hen.  There  be  lived  most  happily  and  inno' 
Oently,  be  dedues,  till  a  reUtion  of  "  Mama,"  a  M.  d'Au- 
boDne,  ai^[ested  that  Joba-James  was  fit  for  nothing  but 
the  pnestbood,  but  first  advised  his  com[^ting  his  educS" 
tioB  by  learning  Latin.  To  this  the  bishop  not  only  con- 
sented, hot  gare  bim  a  pensiun.  Reluctantly  be  obeyed, 
carrying  to  tbi  seminary  of  St.  Laaarus  no  book  but  Cle- 
nunbatut's  cantatas,  learning  nothing  th«re  but  one  of  hii 
•tra,  and  therefore  being  soon  dismissed  fQi.bis  iiuuffici* 
Cncy.  Yet  madam  de  Wareot  did  not  abandon,  bim.  His 
taMe  flDT  mnsic  then  made  them  think  of  bis  beiog  a  musi- 
ciaa,  and  bowdiog  for  that  pucpoie  with  M.  le  Maitre.  tbe 
orgaaist  of  the  cathedral,  who  iired  oear  .'*  Mftn^*'^  and 
pnaided  at  her  weekly  concerts.  .Tb«re.  be  continued,  for ' 
»  yceiv  bati  bis  paaiion  for  her  prevented  his  ksfping  e^T^n 
OHMic.  LeMaitre,  disgusted  with  the  Cbspitei^  a^il  de- 
Mrained  to  leave  them,  was  accompanied  irt  bis  fligbtpi  .as 
Alt  as  Lyons,  by  John-James;  but,  Ueine>«U'l^ec^  to  fits> 
•od  attacked  1^  one  of  them  in  the  atreots,  .he  was  dj^sertsd 
in  distress  by  his  faithless  friend^  who  UHflet^  tj^ecor^r, 
ftodlefkhim.  Thn  is  his  third  panful  "  CoAEe^ipnp','!  .]^e 
■Bstvitly  ratiU'aed  to  Aonecy  bihI  "  Maaaa ;  bat  ^,,alas ! 
was  gone  to  Paris.  After  this,  he  iitferqia  ua.  of  the  tna^y 
f|irla  that  were  eoanuMned  of  him  :  of  his  journey  with  Qpe 
of  them,  on  foot,. to  Fnbowrg  }  of  Va%  visiting  bis  father*. i" 
Jiis  wi^,  at  Nioik  (  and  of  bis  great  distre^  at;  Lausanoe, 
wh'ch  reduced  him  to  the  expedient  of  teaching  miuic. 
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Which  he  knew  not,  saying  he  wu  of  Paria,  where  he  bad 
never  been,  and  changing  Iub  na^e  to  Voustore,  the  anx* 
gram  of  Rousseaa.  But  here  his  JgnoraBce  and  hii  iai- 
prudenee  exposed  him  to  poblic  ibame,  by  his  attempting 
what  be  conld  not  execute.  Being  thus  diicomfited,  and 
unable  to  subsist  at  Lausanne,  he  removed  to  Neafdiatel^ 
where  be  passed  the  winter.  There  he  «HCceeded  better, 
and,  at  length,  by  teaching  music,  insensibly  learaed  it. 
-  At  Bondry,  accidentally  meeting  a  Greek  bishop,  ArchU 
maodrite  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  making  a  collection  in 
Europe  to  repair  the  haiy  sepulchre,  our  adventurer  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accMiipany  him  as  bis  secretary  and  in- 
terpreter ;  and,  in  consequence,  travelled,  alms' -gatheriog^ 
through  Switzerland;  harangued  the  senate  of  Berne,  &c.; 
htit  at  86lenrei  the  French  ambassador,  the  marquis  de 
Bonac,  having  made  him  discover  who  be  was,  detuned 
him  in  bis  service,  witbont  allowing  bun  even  to  take  leave 
of  bis  "poor  Archimandrite,"  artd  sent  bim  (as  be  desired) 
to  Paris,  to  travel  with  tbe  nephew -of  M-  Goddard^  a  Bwiss 
colonel  in  the  French  service.  This  fortnight's  journey 
wastfae  happiest'time  of  bis  life.  In  his  ideas  of  tbe  m^- 
nfflcence  of  Paris,  Verwilles,  &e.  he  greatly  mistook.  He 
was  aUo  much  Mattered,  and  little  served.  Cotoael  Godd&rd's 
proposals  being  very  inatleguate  to  bis  expectations,  be 
was  advised  to'decline  accepting  them.  Hearing  that  bis 
'  dear  '"Mama*^  bad  been  gons  two  months  to  Savoy,  Turin, 
br'SwitzeHandi  he  determined  to  follow  her;  and,  on  t^e 
tttad,  senthj^'lfrepost  a  pRperof«adriaalveTBe«,  totbe<4d 
avnrtcfoa^  colorful,  the  only  9Mxm  tk»t  be  erar  wrote.-  .  At 
Lyons  It^^Jsited  mademoiselle  div<  Cfaateleti  a  friestl  of 
'nradam  dij  Warens;  bat  wheibev  that  lady  was  goocto 
'"^avoy  br  Ptedtnotit,  sheoouldnot  inform' him.  Slse  ufgvd 
him,  hoVrever.'to  stay  at'  Lyons,  tillshemtoteaad'had  an 
answer,  an  effer  whieh  he  acic«pted^  nlthougb  bid  purse  was 
'aimottexBatistedyand  be  w««  often  icdacetl  M  'licHrthe 
streets,  yet  without  n^certr  of  appr«hemnon,>ob(iosiBg  fft-  ' 
^  thtrto  pR^  for  bread-than  alodgibg.  Atvlengt^  Mi:  RoU- 
ebon,  vn  Aatonntt,  socidetYlaH^  toaringi  bim  atng  in  die 
'street  a  cantata  of  BiAibtiM,  em^loyvii  bim  aoi^e'days  in 
copying  te^ie,'  fe^bim  w()il,^atid  gAvehim^aarawB,  wbiefa, 
''•be owns,  he'Hule  ffewrved^  ^s «ranscripM  wn-eso  ineor- 
'  KfA atidfUuHyi  And,  soon  afteri^hebmrdnawswf-t'Mami^" 
^'whd'Wai'ateMtabery^  itnd  iwoeived  money  toemfrlehnn 
-'to johrber.-    He  fi^Ad^kfr  uodstantAndaffecitonue^  and 
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•be  immediately  iotrodiiced  bioi  to  the  inteDdant,  who  ha4 
provided  btm  tbe  place  of  a  lecraury  to  ibe  commissionert 
appointed  by  tbe  kiiig  to  make  a  genual  lurvey  of  tbe 
country,  a  place  which,  tbough  not  very  lucrative,  afibrded 
him  an  lionourable  maintenance  for  tbe  fint  time  in  bis  life. 
This  happened  in  1732,  be  being  then  near  i^l.  He  lodged 
with  "  Mama,"  in  whose  affection,  however,  he  bad  a  formi- 
dable rival  in  her  steward,  Claude  Auet{  yet  tbey  all  lived 
together  oa  the  best  term*.  The  succeeding  eight  or  nine 
years,  viz.  till  1741,  when  he  set  out  for  Paris,  had  few  or 
no  events.  His  taste  for  music  made  him  resign  bis  em- 
ployment for  that  of  teaching  that  science ;  and  several  of 
his  young  female  scholars  (all  charming)  be  describes  and 
introduces  to  bia  readers.  To  alienate  him  from  other  se- 
ducers, at  length  bis  <*  Mama"  (be  says)  pr9posed  to  bim 
being  bis  mistress,  and  became  so ;  yet  sadness  and  sor- 
row embittered  bis  delights,  and,  from  tbe  maternal  light 
in  which  he  bad  been  accustomed  to  view  this  philoiopbi- 
cal  lady,  who  sinned,  he  adds,  more  tbrougb  error  than 
from  passion,  be  deemed  himself  incestuous.  And  let  it 
be  remembered  that  she  bad  a  husband,  and  had  bad  many 
other  gallants.  Such  is  his  "  good-hearted"  heroine,  the 
Aspasia  of  his  Socrates,  as  he  calls  her,  and  such  was  he. 
This  is  apotber  of  bis  "  Confessions."  Thus  madam  de 
Warens,  Rousseau,  and  Anet,  lived  together  in  the  most 
perfect  union,  till  a  pleurisy  deprived  bim  of  the  lattw. 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  this  good  manager,  all  her 
affairs  were  soon  in  tbe  utmost  disorder,  though  Jobn- 
James  succeeded  to  the  stewardship,  and  though  be  pawned 
his  own  credit  to  support  hers.  Determining  now  to  com- 
pose, and  for  that  purpose,  first  to  learn,  music,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  abb£  Bknchard,  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  l 
Besan^n.  But,  just  as  tbey  were  going  to  begin,  he 
beard  that  his  portmanteau,  with  all  bis  cloaths,  was  seized  i 
at  Rousses,  a  French  customrbnuse  on  the  borders  of 
Switserlaud,  because  be  bad  accidentally,  in  a  new  waist-  I 
coat-pocket,  a  Jansenist  parody  of  the  first  scene  of  Ra- 
cine's "  Mitbridates,"  of  which  he  had  not  read  ten  lines. 
This  loss  made  him  return  to  Charobery,  totally  disap- 
^pointed,  and  resolved,  in  future,  to  attach  himself  solely  to  : 
*' Mama,"  who,  by  degrees,  reinstated  bis  wardrobe.  And  I 
still  ta)ntinuing  to  study  Rameau,  be  succeeded,  at  last,  in 
-some  compositions,  which  were  much  approved  by  goed 
judges,  and  thus  did  not  lose  his  scholars.     From  tiia  seA 
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be  dates  hii  connexion  with  his  old  friend  Gauffecooit,  an 
amiable  man,  since  dead,  and  M.  de  Conzie,  a  Savoyard 
gendemanj  then  living.  The  exiravagance  of  his  mistress, 
in  spite  of  all  bis  rentonstrances,  made  bim  absent  himself 
from  ber,  which  increased  their  ex[>en>-es,  but  at  the  same 
time  procured  him  many  respectable  friends,  whom  he 
names.  His  uncle  Bernard  was  now  dead  in  Carolina,  whither 
beweot  ID  order  to  build  Cbarles-town,  as  washis  cousin,  in 
the  service  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  His  health  at  tbis  time 
visibly,  but  unaccountably,  decline^l.  *'  The  sword  cut 
tbe  scabbard."  Besides  bis  disorderly  passions,  his  illness 
was  partly  occasioni^d  by  the  tury  with  which  he  studied 
chess,  shutting  himself  up,  fur  tliat  purpose,  whole  days 
and  nights,  till  he  looked  like  a  corpse,  and  partly  by  his 
concern  and  anxiety  for  madam  de  Warens,  who  by  her 
maternal  care  and  attention  saved  his  life.  Being  ordered 
by  her  to  drink  milk  in  the  country,  he  prevailed  on  ber  to 
accompany  him,  and,  about  tbe  end  of  the  summer  of  1736, 
they  settled  at  Charniettes,  near  the  giLte  of  Ciiambery,  but 
solitary  and  retired,  in  a  hous6  whose  situation  be  describes 
withrapture.  *' Mumentsdearand  regretted."  However,  oot 
being  able  to  bear  milk,  having  recourse  to  water^  which 
almost  killed  him,  and  leaving  off  wine,  be  tost  his  appe- 
tite, and  bad  a  violent  nervous  affection,  which,  at  the  end 
of  some  weeks,  left  him  with  a  beating  of  bis  arteries,  and 
tingling  in  his  ears,  which  have  lasted  from  that  time  to  tbe 
present,  30  years  after;  and,  from  being  a  good  sleeper, 
he  became  sleepless,  and  constantly  short-breathed.  "This 
accident,  which  might  have  destroyed  his  body,  only  de- 
stroyed his  passions,  and  produced  a  happy  effect  on  his 
soul."  "  Mama"  too,  be  says,  was  religious;  yet,  though 
she  believed  in  purgatory,  she  did  not  believe  in  bell.  The 
summerpassed  amidst  their  garden,  their  nigeons,  their  cows-, 
&c. ;  tbe  autumn  in  their  vintage  and  their  fruit-gatbering ; 
and  in  the  winter  tbey  returned,  as  from  exile,  to  town.  Not 
thinking  that  be  should  live  till  spring,  he  did  not  stir  out^ 
nor  see  any  one  but  madam  de  Warens  and  M.  Salomon, 
their  physician,  an  honest  man,  and  a  great  Cartesiao, 
whose  conversation  was  better  than  all  his  prescriptions.  In 
short,  John -James  studied  hard,  recovered,  went  abroad, 
saw  all  bis  acquainunce  again,  and,  to  his  great  surprise  and 
joy,  beheld  the  buds  of  the  spring,  and  went  with  his  mis- 
tress ^ain  to  Charmettes,  There,  being  soon  fatigued 
frith  digging  in  the  garden,  he  divided  his  time  between 
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the  pi);eon-kouie  (lo  umin^  -  thdie  timid  birtk  as  to 
Mduoetbem  to  perch  on  biasms  and  bead),  bee-bires,  sad 
VkiIii  of  science,  beginning  with  pbilosophy,  ind  proceed' 
tag  to  elementar;  geoinetry,  Latin  (to  him,  who  bad  no 
Inemory,  the  most  difficult),  history,  geography,  and  astro- 
nomy. One  night,  as  he  was  ol»erving  the  stars  in  his 
ganwn,  with  a  planisphere,  a  candle  secured  in  a  pail,  • 
telescope,  &c.  dressed  in  a  flapped  hat,  and  a  wadded 
pet'tn-Pair  of  "  Mama's,"  be  was  taken  fay  some  peasanif 
for  a  conjurer.  In  future,  be  observed  without  a  light, 
and  consulted  his  planisphere  at  faomC'  The  writings  of 
Port^royal  and  of  the  Oratory  bad  now  made  faim  half  a 
Jansenist.  But  his  coitfessor  and  another  Jeuuit  set  his 
mind  at  ease,  and  he  had  recourse  to  several  ridicaloua 
expedienu  to  know  whether  he  was  in  a  state  of  salvation. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  rural  felicity  continued,  and,  con- 
trary to  his  advice,  madam  de  Warens  becawe  by  degrees 
«  great  farmer,  o£  which  be  foresaw  ruin  mutt  be  the  con- 
sequence. 

In  the  ensuing  winter  he  received  some  music  from  [ta)y» 
«nd,  being  now  of  age,  it  was  agreed  that  be  ^uld  go 
in  tfae  spring  to  Geneva,  to  deniaml  the  remains  of  us 
mother'41  fortune.  He  went  accordingly,  and  his  father 
came  also  to  Geneva,  undisturbed,  his  afbir  being  now 
buried  in  oblivion,  Ko  difficulty  was  occasioned  by  our 
author's  change  of  religion ;  his  brother's  death  not  being 
legally  proved,  be  could  not  claim  his  shaie,  aiwl  ttaea^ore 
readily  left  it  to  vootribute  towards  tbe  mainlmianee  of  his 
father,  who  enjoyed  it  at  long  as  be  lived.'  At  length  be 
received  Jiia  money,  turned  part  o£  it  into 'bvres,  and' flew 
with  the  rest  tO'"M&awv"  who  received  it  without  affecta- 
tion, and  employed  saeat  of  it  for  his  use.  J^is'  health, 
however,  decayed  visUnly,  and  he  was  again  horribiy  op- 
pressed witli-the  vafiouEs.  -^  At  length  his  .researches  into 
-anatomy  mads  faiiD  suspect  that  hb  disorder  was  a  polypus 
in  the  hearts  -  Satonion  seemed  Mruck  wilh>the  iitmeidea. 
And  having  beard  that  M.  ^Fizce,  of  Montpellier,  bad  cured 
-such  a  polypwi,-  he  vfeat  iifiisediately.  to  coiut\lt  .hiib, 
'asnsted  by- the  supply -from. iGeneva.  Btit  two  IsdiAs, 
wfaoni  he  loetat  MoiraAi,  flspeoiaUy  tbe  elder^  Mad.  N.  at 
onpe  banished  hisfever>  his  vapours,  hiti  pdypus,  and  all 
his  palpitations,  eftcepb  those  which  she  herself  bad  ex- 
cited, and  would  not  cure.  Without  knowing,  a  word  of 
English,  be  here  thought  proper.io  pass  forranfogliabinan 
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and  a  Ja'coibite,  sntt  called  bimself  Mr.  Dnditing.  Leaving 
the  other  lady  at  Komann,  wi^  madam  N.  and-sii  old  sick 
marquia,  he  travelled  slowly  and  agreeably  to  Saint  M*r- 
cellin,  Valence,  Montelimar  (betw-e  whicb  the  marqurs 
left  tbem)^,  and  at  length,  after  having  agreed  to  pass  the 
winter  u^retber,  these  lovers  (for  such  they  became)  parted 
with  mutual  regret.  Filled  with  the  ideas  of  madnm  N. 
tnd  her  daughter,  whom  she  idolised,  be  roused  from 
Pont  St.  Esprit  to  ReuKHilin.  He  visited  Pont-du-Gard, 
the  first  work  of  the  Romans  that  be  bad  seen,  and  the 
Arena  of  Nimes,  a  work  still  more  magnificent;  in  all, 
these  journeys  forgetting  that  be  was  ill  till  be  arrived  at 
Montpellier.  From  abundant  precaution  be  boarded  with 
■n  Irish  physician,  named  Fttz-Mort^,  and  consulted '  M: 
Fizes,  as  madam  N.  had  advised  him.  Finding  that  tbe 
doctors  knew  nothing  of  iiis  disorder,  and  only-endea- 
iioured  to  amaie  bim  and  m^e  him  "  swallow  his  own 
money,"  be  left  Mcatpellrcr  at  the  end  of  NDveoAer,  aftw 
six  weeks  or  two  months  stay,  leaving  twelve  loois  there 
for  no  jmrpose,  aaw«>  for  a  course  of  anatomy,  just  begun 
under  M.  Fltz-Moiis,  but. which  the  horrible  stvncb  of 
dissected  hodie*  rendered  insupportable.  Wbstber  be 
should  retura^  to.'  **  Mama,"  or  go  (as  he  had  promised)  lo 
tnadam'M',  nttK'flow  tbe  question.  Reason,  however,  hei« 
turned  thetit^.  At  Pont  St.  Esprit  be  bsrot  bis  direo- 
tion,  and  took  the  road  to  Ghambery,  "tor  the  fbsttinie 
in  his  life  indebted  to  bis  studies,  preferring  hit  duty,  to 
pleasure,  and  deHrring  bis  own  esteem."  At  his.  i>ewm 
to  Budam  de  Warens,  he  found  his  place  supplied  'by  m 
young  mstl'of  'the  Pays  de  Vand,  named  VilitBeBFied,  « 
joumeymert  barber,'  whom  he  paints  in  the  mostJdis^us^- 
ing  coloM-s.  This  name  not  bentg  noble  enough,  he 
ebanged  it  for. that  of  M.  de  Coartilles,  hywhietpbe-was 
afterwardis  krtcrwn  at  Chambery,  and  in  Maurienne,'^whet« 
betnarned.  -  He  bang  every  thing  in  the' house;- and 
Roasseau  nothing,  all  his  plearares  vwtYshed  li4ie  a  dhdam, 
and  at  length -he  determined  toi  quit  this  atM>tle>^cmce' 90 
darir,  10  which  his  "  Mama"  readily  consentedi  '' Andbeirig 
invited  to  eddcate  the  children  of  M.  deftfelWy^.  grand 
proVott  tif  Lyons,  he  set-oat  for  that  city,  -  rfhhoM  rfegrei. 
ting  a  separatioa  of  whi^  thi  sole  idea  woatd  formerly 
have  been  painful  as. deuh  to  them  both.  Uoqialiiied  for 
a  preceptor,  both  by  temper  and  manners,  and  much  dis- 
giuied  with  his  treatotent  by  the  provost,  be  quitted  his 
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fiiinily  in  about  a  year ;  aud  lisbingfM'  madam  de  Warau, 
flew  once  more  to  throw  himfeu  at  her  feeL  Sbe  received 
biin  witb  good-nature,  but  he  could  not  recover  the  past. 
Hia  former  bappinesa,  be  found,  was  dead  for  ever.  He 
continued  there,  ho«ever,  M'II  foreseeing  her  approaching 
Tuin,  and  the  seizure  of  her  person ;  and  to  retrieve  faer  af- 
fain,  forming  castles  in  the  air,  and  hsviii^  made  an  im- 
provenent  (as  he  tbougbt)  in  muaical  notei,  from  nbicb  he 
bad  great  expeclationB,  be  sold  bi«  booka,  and  set  out  for 
Paris,  to  communicate  bii  scheme  to  the  academy. 

*'  Such  (be  concludes)  have  been  the  erriirs  and  the 
&ulu  of  my  youth.  I  have  (riven  a  btuory  of  them  witb  a 
fidelity  with  which  my  heart  is  satisfied.  If,  in  the  seque), 
I  have  honoured  my  mature  age  witb  some  virtues,  I  shottid 
have  told  them  as  frankly,  and  such  was  my  design— But 
I  must  stop  here.  Time  may  undraw  the  curtun.  If  my 
memoir  reaches  posterity,  one  day  or  other  it  will  perh«|M 
learn  what  1  bad  to  say.     Then  it  will  know  why  1  aul  silent." 

An  account  of  the  last  moments  of  this  celebrated  man 
may  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  his  life.  He  rose  in  per- 
fect health,  to  all  appearance,  on  Thursday  morning  at 
five  o'clock  (his  usual  hour  in  summer),  and  walked  with  a 
young  pupil,  son  to  the  marquis  de  Girardin,  lord  of  £r- 
menonville  in  France.  About  seven  he  returned  to  his 
bouse  alone,  and  asked  his  wife  if  breakfast  was  ready. 
Finding  it  was  not,  be  told  her  be  would  go  for  some  mo- 
ments into  the  wood,  and  desired  ber  to  call  him  when 
breakfast  was  on  the  table.  He  was  accordingly  called, 
returned  home,  drank  a  dish  of  coffee,  went  out  again, 
and  came  back  a  few  minutes  after.  About  eight,  his 
wife  *  went  down  stairs  to  pay  the  account  of  a  smith;  but 
acarcely  bad  she  been  a  moment  below,  when  she  heard 
bim  complain.  She  returned  immediately,  and  found  him 
sitting  on  a  chair,  with  a  ghastly  countenance,  bis  head 
reclining  on  his  hand,  and  his  elbow  sustained  by  a  desk. 
"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  friend,"  said  sbe,  "  are 
you  indisposed?"  "  I  feel,"  answered  be,  "a  painful 
anxiety,  and  the  keen  pains  of  a  cbolic."  Upon  this  Mrs. 
Rousseau  left  the  room,  as  if  she  intended  to  look  for 
something,  and  sent  to  the  castle  an  account  of  her  hus- 
band's illness.     I'he  marchioness,  on  this  alarming  news, 

*  Tbii  lad;  he  nurrieil  Id  176°,  whom  be  baieljr  aant  to  the  hoapital. 
after  hi'iag  liTnl  oilh  her  ■omu  yean,  Such  wu  the  idbd  vho  lalktrd  of  me- 
■■d  bad  bj  ber  fire  ehiUrci),  all  of     rality,  and'wroteDpoDeducatioQ! 
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ran  with  the  utmost  expeditiou  to  the  cottage  of  tJte  philo- 
sopher ;  and,  that  she  might  not  alarm  him,  she  said  she 
came  to  inquire  whether  the  rouaic  that  bad  t^een  performed 
during  the  nigbi  in  the  open  air  before  the  castle,  had  not 
disturbed  bim  and  Mrs,  Kousseau.  The  philosopher  re- 
plied, with  the  utmost  tranquillity  of  tone  and  aspect, 
"  Madam,  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  not.any  thing  relative 
to  music  that  brings  you  here  :  1  am  very  sensible  of  your 
goodness :  bin  1  am  much  out  of  order,  and  I  beg  it  as  a 
favour  that  yuu  will  leave  me  alone  with  my  wife,  to  whom 
I  have  a  great  many  things  to  say  at  this  instant."  Madam 
de  Girardin  immediately  withdrew.  Upon  this,  Rouueaa 
desired  his  wiie  lo  sbut  the  door,  to  lock  it  on  tbe  inside, 
and  to  ctxue  and  sit  by  him.  "  I  shall  do  so,  my  dear 
friend,"  sriidsbe;  "  I  am-uow  sitting  beside  you — bow  do 
you  find  youraelf  ?" 

Rousseau.  "  I  grow  worse — >I  feel  a  chilly  cold— a 
shivering  over  my  whole  body— give  me  your  bands,  and 
see  if  you  can  warm  me— Ah!— that  gentle  warmth  is 
pleasing  —  but  the  pains  of  the  colic  return — tbey  are  very 
keen." 

Mrs.  Rousseau.  "  Do  not  you  think,  my  dear  friend, 
that  it  would  be  proper  to  take  some  remedy  to  refao?e 
these  pains?" 

Rousseau.  "  My  dear — be  so  good  as  to  open  the  win- 
dows, that  I  may  h;ive  tbe  pleasure  of  seeing  once  more 
tbe  verdure  of  that  field — how  beautiful  it  is  !  how  pure 
the  air!  how  serene  the  sky  !  —  What  grandeur  and  mag- 
oilicence  in  the  aspect  of  nature  1" 

Mrs.  Rousseau.  '*  But,  my  good  friend,  why  do  these 
objects  affect  you  so  particularly  at  present }" 

Rousseau.  "  My  dear -'It  was  always  my  earnest  de- 
sire that  it  would  please  God  to  take  me  out  of  tbe  world 
before  you — my  prayer  has  been  heard — and  my  wisb 
will  soon  have  its  accomplishment.  Look  at  that  sun, 
whose  smiling  aspect  seems  to  call  me  hence.!  There  is 
my  God — God  himself — who  op<>n3  to  me  tbe  bosom  of 
bis  paternal  goodness,  and  invites  me  to  taste  and  enjoy, 
at  last,  that  eternal  and  unalterable  tranquillity,  which  I 
have  so  long  and  so  ardently  panted  after.  My  dear  spouse 
— do  not  weep — youhave  always  desired  to  see  me  bappy. 
I  am  now  going  to  be  truly  so !  Do  not  leave  me  :  I  will 
bave  none  but  you  to  reoiain  with  me — you,  alone,  shall 
close  my  eyes."  * 
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Mrs.  Roussean.  *•  My  deftr — my  good  tneuA—htMUb 
those  Bpprebensions — and  let  me  give  you  soRietbing  —  I 
hope  that  tbii  indiaposition  will  not  be  of  »  long  contino- 
ance !" 

RouBieaa.  *'  I  feel  in  my  breast  ■ometbing  like  sharp 
pins,  which  occasions  violent  ptam — My  dear — if  I  have 
ever  given  you  any  uneasiness  and  trouble,  or  exposed 
you,  by  onr  conjugal  union,  to  nuisfortnnes,  which  yon 
would  otherwise  hare  avDided,  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me." 

Mr*.  Roussean.  "  Ala* !  my  dear  fnend,  it  is  rather  my 
duty  to  ask  your  pardon  for  any  uneasy  nMnfbnt*  yov  may 
have  sufTered  on  my  account,  or  throngh  my  means." 

Roussean.  *<  Ah !  my  dear,  how  happy  a  tbri^  is  it  to 
die,  when  one  has  no  reason  fur  remoneor  scdf>#eproaefa-! 
—  Eternal  Being!  the  soal  that  I  am  now  going  to  give 
thee  back,  is  as  pare,  at  this  moment,  as  it  was  «4ien  it 
proceeded  from  thee :  render  it  parttker  of  Uiy  felictty! 
My  dear — I  have  found  in  the  marqnis  of  GinurdiO' and  hit 
lady  the  marks  of  even  parental  tentlemesBftnd'aSeetion: 
tell  them  that  I  revere  their  virttre^  and  that  I  abnA  them, 
with  my  dying  breath,  for  all  the  pft>oft  I  tMMTe  received «f 
tbetr  goodness  and  friendship:  I  desire l^t'ytNKBia^iwTe 
my  body  opened  immediately  after  iny<(Wlfcri''«nd 'that 
you  will  order  an  exact  account  to  he  drttwo'tipoCrifte 
state  of'its  various  part*:  tt^l-itoRineat- «iYd<tnt^^awde 
Girardin,  that  I  bope  tfaey  wiK  allow  iM'tb  be  JRanal-iti 
their  gardens,  in  any  part  of  tbeVa'lhfil'-flieyitoMyt'abitik 

proper."  '  '  ■'••:.   -y.,-   u.  'ri.ti   ■  i.ii 

Mr5.Rouaseau.  '*' How  yoU  afflict  llM>^ntydCwr|fi4eifA! 
,1  intreat  you,'  by  the  tender  'attacbment  yon  bwM  almiys 
professed  forme,  intake  setefcthingi"'  -'■'■i-    ■'•■n  ■■■■,  :■•> 

Rousseau.  ■  "  X  shbll— since  ybu  dftrtreit^*-i^'Al»!  -  Hfeel 
ih  my  head  a'strangi'iao^n^ti  blt)w"whiab>^li|U|a  tdt- 
tnented'wifh'  paini-^Beiln^  bf  Being«1  Gtodl  '4ber6-h«i^- 
maindtl^r'b  dons!MerabT6  rinteivriA  fais>eyel)tMi8ddfco>isnt- 
ven)  — my^etltspoAs«1ie(iiftie^MB»'ybul)  \nkp^m9Ho 
watk-«  litlle.^' ■ '- ■    ■    ■■■'-■    ■  ■■'■!    ■■^r•u■<■A■^^ 

Here  hia  eVtt^mg  w^akVrtsd' iH^Veiitid'liiB-Milking-^otfa- 
outfaelp;  arid  Mt^..Rb^BBeatif'being1|[WU«:w-a4plwetUi»,  . 
he  reH  gently'dn  th^'flbbt^^Mf^Ke,  isftentat^'wnwaind 
for  some  time  motionless,  he  sent  forth  a  (kM{»vf«gb)  «dd 
eKpiredg.JtjJy  1778.,  Next  day  his  body  was  opened  in 
presence  of.*  aoDBpetsiH  lUBO^aer^of  WitiieBS^'j,"a)wi''^J,9- 
quest  being  held  by  the  proper  officer*,  the  aurgeons  declared 
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upoo  oath,  that.iJl  the  parts  of  the- body  were  aoyotj,  and 

that  aierous  apoplexy,  of  vrbich  palpable  marks  appearqd 
in  the  brain,  was  the  cause  of  bis  death  *,  The  loarquis 
de  Girardin  ordered  the  body  to  be  embalmed ;  after  which 
it  was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  oak,  lined  with  lead,  and  was 
buried. 

Such  is  the  private  life  of  Kousseaa,  as  given  by  himself 
in  his  "  Confessioni."  These  Confessions,  M.  Sentiehier, 
aathor  of  the  literary  history  of  Genevaj  very  justly  says, 
''appear  a  very  dangerous  book,  and  paint  Kousseau  in  such 
cdoun  as  we  should  never  have  ventured  to  use  in  his  por- 
trait. The  excellent  analyses  which  we  meet  with  of  some 
■enttments,  and  the  excellent  anatomy  which  he  gives  of 
some-actions,  are  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  de- 
testable matter  which  is  found  in  them,  and  the  unceasing 
obliquities  every  wliere  to  he  met  with."  What  renders 
this  book  the  more  pernicious  is,  not  only  the  baseness  of 
the  vices  which  be  has  disclosed,  but  the  manner  iii  which 
be  endeavoured  to  unite  them  with  (he  virtues. 

It  becomes  necessary  now  to  recur  to  some  particulars  of 
RoosMMi's  amta  public  and  literary  life,  which  was  .in 
many  .respects  as  censurable  as  his  private.  The  com- 
mencoBieBt  of  bis  literary  career  was  in  \750.  The  aca- 
-demy  of  D^^en-.jbad  proposed  the  ijJt^ian,  ".Vi^heUier  the 
revival  of  the,#Tts  and  sciences  has  contributed  to  the  re- 
finement-of  maoBers."  HoussesLO,  it  is  said,  at  6rst  in- 
triidcdtotha  affirmative  side  of  the  question;  but  Diderot 
told  him  it  was  a  kind  of  po/u  afinoriifn,  and  advUed  him 
lO'MppAnttba.negjttite,  ^nd  hei  wauld  aij^^.^^fpr,  hissuc- 
iMM.  NftT'  was  b|e.,iil|isappointed,  for  thi^  pai^adoxicat  dis- 
course was  allowed  to  beM^oiraijly  (frit^j^^^^qfj^replete 
^«sth  the  deepest  reaioning,  and  waqpi^jt^JQly  crowned  with 
Uicmih3batioR.of.tha  academ^i^nv  .^.^T^jT^I  ^flsw^rs  ap- 
peanaagainititj  oneof  nb^h  w^  v)!^?)^  ^jr  ^ta^islaus, 
•  iiagiaf^lanU,  wbovifas,  hpi(f?v^,.,^,,in(jclj  sm^dmirerof 
<RMtseMi,  thAtwh«»fl,t^4  lfij^er,;vmg.j;i4i(:^!e^9n,^he  stage 
of  Nancy,  by  Palissot,  in  his  "  Comedie  des  Fhiffe^p^es," 
tbftJtjflg»;Uie»,dbkfi.%fi,«rM^.d#privifrt^*^J'?P«A  !>'• 
.fibce  B^jiK'DCftdnBgr  «f,N»n94;„.,Wn  Wffl  flfi^asipa  Eous- 
■jta>Mt,mtttiNr'mpmmn9tt,J^t^rc^da^  ffff  ^fp»,,?o4,, obtain^ 
'  (Mi  (B^ratMk.  >.   :•!,.;  ,  ,.„.  j,p  , ..•,!, j.'iu. I. '.' ui   .- 

*  Tbett  ■■*  ■  surVeiit  Rport  lh»i  ioatitia  hid 'poinitieil  hltUMtf,'  Midi  blii 
bctaitpcMManoMiMMMf bj'tbttftMMOfliiiail'taA'tMMHi"  v 
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In  1752  RoDiseaa  wrote  »  comedy  entitled  "Nsrcisse, 
oil  I'Afnuit  dfl  lui-miine.*'  He  also  composed  a  musical 
entertainment  of  "  Le  Devin  do  Village,"  which  was  re- 
presented with  the  greatest  soccess  at  Paris.  His  next 
piece  was  "  Lettre  lur  la  Musique  Frant^oise,"  which  was 
to  prove  that  the  French  had  no  such  thing  as  vocal  music, 
and  that,  from  the  defects  in  their  language,  they  could 
not  have  it.  This  able  work  so  excited  the  reaenttnent  of 
the  French,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  in  efiigy.  In 
1754  he  returned  to  Geneva,  where  he  abjured  tfae  catho- 
lic faith,  and  was  restored  totherighu  of  citizenship.  He 
now  wrote  his  "  Discuurs  sur  les  Causes  de  I'ln^galit^  par- 
mi  les  Hommes,  et  sur  I'Origine  des  Soci£t£s."  This  en- 
deavour Id  prove  that  all  mankind  are  equal  has  (in  the 
opiuion  of  a  modern  critic,  by  no  means  partial  to  Rons- 
seau's  character)  been  much  misunderstood  by  critics,  and 
misrepresented  by  nits.  Even  by  the  author's  confession, 
it  is  rather  ajeu  d'csprit  than  a  philosophical  inquiry;  for 
be  owns  that  the  natural  state,  such  as  he  represents  tt,  did 
probably  never  take  place,  and  probably  never  im)II  ;  and 
if  it  had  taken  place,  he  seems  to  think  it  impossible  that 
mankind  sLiould  ever  have  emerged  from  it  without  some 
very  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  course  of  nature.  He 
also  says  that  this  natural  state  is  not  the  most  advantageous 
for  man  ;  for  that  the  most  delightful  sentiments  of  the  hu- 
man mind  could  not  exert  themselves  till  man  had  relin- 
quished his  brutal  and  solitary  nature,  and  become  a  do- 
mestic animal.  At  this  period,  and  previous  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  property,  he  places  the  age  most  favourable 
to  human  happiness;  which  ts  precisely  what  the  poets 
have  done  before  him,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  golden 
age.  After  publishing  this  rhapsody,  Rousseau  did  not 
"remain  long  at  Geneva,  but  returned  to  France,  and  lived 
some  time  at  Paris,  after  which  he  retired  to  Montmorency, 
and  published,  in  1758,  bis  "  Lettre"  to  M.  D'Alembert 
on  the  design  of  establishing  a  theatre  at  Geneva,  which 
lie  proved  could  not  be  necessary  in  a  place  circumstanced 
as  Geneva  was.  D'Alembert  and  Marmonte),  however, 
replied,  and  Voltaire  appears  from  this  time  to  have  begun 
bis  hatred  for  Rousseau,  with  whom  he' and  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers  had  hitherto  cordially  co-operated  against  the 
Christian  religion.  Rousseau  wanted  that  uniform  hatred 
to  revealed  religion  which  the  others  called  consistency, 
and  his  fancy  was  apt  to  ramble  bevond  the  limits  they  bad^ 
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In  1760  he  published  bis  celebrued  novel  entitled 
"  Lettres  de  deux  Amans,"  &c.  but  generally  knuwn  by 
the  title  of  "  Julie,  on  la  Nouvelle  Heloise."  This  epis- 
tolary romance,  of  which  the  plot  ih  ill- managed,  and  the 
arrangement  bad,  like  all  other  works  of  genius,  ha^t  its 
beauties  as  well  as  its  defecu  Some  of  the  letters  are, 
indeed,  admirable,  both  for  style  and  sentiment,  hut  none 
of  the  personages  are  really  interesting-  The  character  of 
St.  Preux  is  weak,  and  often  forced.  Julia  is  an  assem- 
blage of  tenderness  and  pity,  of  elevation  of  soul,  anjl  of 
coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and  pedamry.  Wolmar  is  a 
violent  oiau,  and  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  nature.  In 
fine,  when  he  wishes  to  change  bis  style,  and  adopt  that  of 
the  speaker,  he  does  not  long  support  it,  and  every  at- 
tempt embarrasses  the  author  and  cools  the  reader.  In  this 
novel,  however,  Rousseau's  talent  of  rendering  every  thing 
problematical,  appears  very  conspicuous,  as,  in  his  argu- 
ments in  favour  of,  and  against,  duelling,  which  afford 
«n  apology  for  suicide,  and  a  just  condemnation  of  it ;  of 
his  facility  in  palliating  the  crime  of  adultery,  and  bis 
strong  reasons  to  make  it  abhorred ;  on  the  one  hand,  in 
declamations  against  social  happiness,  on  the  other  in  trans- 
ports in  favour  of  humanity ;  here  in  violent  rhapsodies 
against  philosophers ;  there  by  a  rage  for  adopting  their 
opinions ;  the  existence  of  God  is  attacked  by  sophistry, 
and  atheists  confuted  by^tbe  most  irrefragable  arguments; 
the  Christian  religion  codibated  by  the  most  specious  ob- 
jections, and  celebrated  by  the  most  subiime  eulogies. 
Yet  in  the  preface  to  this  work  the  author  attempts  to  Justify 
his  consistency;  he  says  public  spectacles  are  uecessary  fot 
great  cities,  and  romances  for  a  corrupted  people.  "  I 
have,"  he  adds,  "  viewed  the  manners  of  my  age,  and 
have  published  th^e letters.  Why  did  i  not  live  at  a  tima 
when  I  ought  to  have  thrown  them  into  the  fire  ?"  He 
affects  also  to  say  that  they  were  not  intended  for  an  ex- 
tensive circulation,  and  that  they  wili  suit  but  few  readers. 
With  regard  to  their  effects  on  the  female  sex,  he  pretend* 
to  satisfy  his  conscience  with  saying  "  No  chaste  young 
woman  ever  reads  romances ;  and  i  liave  given  this  book  a 
decisive  tide,  that  on  opening  it  a  reader  may  know  wbat 
to  expect.  She  who,  notwitlistandiui;,  sliall  dare  to  read  a 
single  page,  is  undone ;  but  let  tier  not  impute  her  ruin 
to  me — the  mischief  was  done  before." 
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Sucb  ia  the  impudence  of  this  mui,  who  bvl  made  hu 
work  w  Mductive  u  pouible,  and  would  have  been  greatly 
mortified  if  Jt  bad-  not  produced  tu  effect.  Whoever,  in- 
deed, reads  bi>  "  Confetsiona"  will  tee  that  sensusility  was, 
first  and  last>  his  predominant  vice,  and  that  moral  corrup> 
tidn  became  early  familiar  to  him.     The  ouly  wonder  is,  I 

that  he  shiuid  ever  have  been  considered  as  a  moral  teacher,  .    ' 

because,  in  order  to  introduce  his  depraved  sophistry  with  | 

more  effect,  he  mixed  with  it  some  moral  lessons.     Yet  ' 

there  was  a  time  when  this  was  a  favourite  work  even  in  ' 

our  country,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been  the  pattern  of  I 

many  others,  which,  although  written  with  less  ability,  have 
been  encouraged  in  the  same  circles  wbicb  once  gave  a  I 

fashion  to  Rousseau.     His  next  attempt  was  to  recommend  j 

republicanism  in  a  work  entitled  *<  Du  Contr&t  Social,  ou 
Principes  du  Droit  Politique,"  in  which  he  bore  bis  part, 
along  with  the  Encyclopsdists,  in  exciting  those  awful  de- 
lusions which  produced  the  French  revolution  and  all  its 
disastrous  consequences.  It  was,  however,  less  cautious 
than  some  of  his  former  productions,  and  was  tmniediately 
prohibited  in  France  aud  Switzerland;  and  hence  his  last- 
ing enmity  to  all  existing  establishments,  civil  and  religious,  ' 
which  brought  on  what  he  and  his  friends  were  pleased  to  I 
consider  as  persecution.  This  appeared  particularly  in  his  i 
"  Emilie,  on  de  l'£ducation,"  which  was  published  in  1762.  | 
In  this  work,  with  many  remarks  that  may  be  useful,  there 
are  o^ers  so  mischievous  and  impious,  that  whenever  it 
produces  an  effect,  it  must  be  of  the  worst  kind.  It  was 
not,  however,  his  dogmas  on  education  only,  which  excited 
the  public  hostility  to  this  work,  so  moch  as  his  insolent  de- 
clamation against  all  which  the  world  bail  agreed  to  bold  .  ' 
sacred,  mixed,  as  in  his  former  novel,  with  an  affected 
admiration  of  the  morals  of  the  gospel,  and  the  character 
of  its  founder ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  last  a>nde' 
icensien,  he  so  much  dbpleaaed  bis  former  colleagues,  Vol- 
taire, D'Alembert,  &c.  that  they  joined  the  public  voice,  . 
•Itliough  from  different  and  concealed  motives.  In  truth, 
they  thought,  like  others,  that  there  was  too  much  of  ao 
.insane  inconsistency  about  Rousseau,  and  that  no  party 
could  rank  him  among  iu  supporters.  In  the  mean  time, 
«s  soon  as  published,  the  French  parliament  comlemned 
tbis  book,  and  entered  into  a  criniDal  proiecution  against 
the  author,  which  forced  bim  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  He 
directed  bis  st^s  to  his  native  country,  but  Geneva 'shut 
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bef  g&tes  against  bim,  and  both  at  Paris  and  Geneva,  ttie 
**  Ertiite"  was  .burnt  by  the  common  bangmati.  At  lerigth 
he  was  for  a  time  allowed  to  take  shelter  in  Si«itzer)and, 
where  he  published  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  in 
answer  to  his  mandement  for  the  burning  of  the  "  Emile  :'* 
and  also  bis  "  Lettres  de  la  Montagne,'*  in  which  occurs 
the  following  almost  blasphemous  paragraph: — "How,'* 
■ays  he,  "  can  I  enter  into  ajastification  of  this  work?  T^ 
who  think  that  I  have  effaced  by  it  the  fanlls  of  my  whole 
life ;  I,  who  place  die  evils  it  bas  drawn  upon  me  as  a  ba- 
lance  to  those  which  I  have  committed ;  I  who,  filled  with 
confidence,  hope  one  day  to  say  to  the  supreme  Arbiter/ 
'  Deign  in  thy  clemency  to  judge  a  weak  mortal  :^  I  have^ 
it  Is  true,  done  mi]ch  ill  npnn  earth,  but  I  have  published 
this  writing."  In  these  letters  too,  he  continued  his  hos- 
tility to  revealed  religion,  in  amtnuer  that  excited  against 
him  great  indignation  among  the  clergy  of  Neufchatel  j  and 
in  September  1765,  the  populace  attacked  his  bouse  and 
bis  person,  and  with  much  difficulty  he  reached  Strasbnrg 
in  a  very  destitute  condition,  where  be  waited  till  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  and  then'sct  out  for  Paris,  and  appeared  in 
the  (lafcit  of  an  Ai-menian.  The  celebrated  Hume  at  tbia 
tiiiie  resided  ici  Paris,  and  being  applied  to  in  favour  of 
Rouss^fUl,  uudertaok  to  find  bim  an  asylum  in  England,  to 
which  be  iccordibgly  conducted  him  in  the.  beginning  of 
thfc  year  1766,  ana'provided  him  wiik  an  agre^Ie  situaJ 
lion.  But  llousseaa,  wltose  vanity  and  perverse  temper 
we/re. Ungovernable,  'and  who  thought  be  was  not  received 
in  l!his  cp'un'tty  with  the  respect  due  ta-the  first  personage. 
In  Europe  which  lie  conceived  himself  to  be,'tookit  in  his^ 
head 'that  Huitie  was  in  league  with  the  French  philosophers' 
to' injure  hii  fame,  and  a/ter 'abusing  his  benefactor  in  a 
letter,  in  themost  gros^mantier,  and  even  refusing  a  pep- 
aion\fron)  the  crown,  left  England  in  17K7,  anil  went-tol 
France.'  At  tfiis  period  he  published  his  "  Elicti'oniftaire  de 
Musique."  Of  this'  vt-ork  Dr;  Bnrney,  after  poiiitirig  oli(, 
some  defects,  says, 'that  "  mwe  gooti  taste,  ititelligCnce, , 
arid  eictdnsive  views  are  to  be  foilnd  ih  Ms  iSHgittal'articles,' 
not  oM^tbahin  a^y'fbrmermusical  dictionary, 'but  in  alt 
the  books  otlf  the  subject  of  miisic  whroh  tfee '  literature'  of 
France  can  boast.  Audhis  'tettre  aurla  Musiqiie.'Ffan- 
jols,'  mky  be  safety  pronounced  the' best-piece  of  musical 
^tii;ism  ttiat  has  ever  1>een  produced  in  any*  niod^t'n  Ian-, 
guage.  '  It'must,'  however',  be  confessed,  that  his  treatroe'RC' 
Vol.  XXVI.  E  b 
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of  French  aiisic  is  very  nrcaalic,  not  to  uy  eontemptoovs; 
but  the  maitc^  tlw  mtioml  cbartcler  avaitiageux,  moA  ex- 
ctutiTe  admintiottof  Ibeirown  mone,  rscjMred  strong  Uic 
guage.  It  had  bees  proved  long  nncc,  tb«t  tbey  veto  imm 
CO  be  IftDgbcd  out  cif  tfaeir  bad  laate  in  sny  on*  of  the  fine 
•rU :  the  national  archilectDie,  painting,  and  scalpture, 
vrere,  in  general,  bad,  aadi  not  what  a  travriier  reforntiig 
fron  Italy  coald  bear  to  took  at ;  tbougb  there  have  been 
DOW  a/id  then  in&vidtnl  French  ar^ta  of  every  bind,  who 
have  traveUeil  aad  atodied  ant^ntty  aa  w<U  as  the  great 
tnastera  of  the  Italian  acbool ;  and  it  is  now  said,  that  ai  th« 
Institute  they  are  trying  seriously  to  correct  their  ernjrs, 
and  to  cstablhb  a  clasekal  taste  tiM-oogbout  the  empve." 

la  1768,  be  resumed  bis  botanical  parsnita,  n^ioh  h* 
conducted  with  equal  taste  andjuf^ieaent,  by  collecting  and 
studyiDg  the  plants  on  the  oxiiaituiM  of  Dau[^iu&  Dur- 
ing the  year  ITIG^  be  appeared  at  a  coffiee-bouse  in  Pari* 
in  bis  ordinary  dreaa^  and  tank  naueh  pleasure  in  the  admi- 
ration of  the  surrouadJDg  crowd.  This  seems  always  to  be 
hi«  ambition,  and  be  was  aever  content  unless  when  occu- 
pying tbe  public  attention,  eveti  while  he.  seemed  contcioua 
he  eoaid  not  draw  the  public  respect.  The  conclasian  of 
his  life  we  have  given  before.  The  influenra' of  bis  opi- 
nions HUM  once  oaoat  extensive  in  France^ and  reached  even 
this  country  in  a  greater  degree  tban  codid  have  been  wiabed. 
O410  reason  ought  h^  that  in.  England,  for  many  years  W0 
were  aecustomed  to  contempl^e  Rousseau  only  as  a  taan 
peraeciMed  for  freedtom  of  opinion,  and  tbts  excited  a  sym- 
pathy which  tolerated  mart;  tban  mature  reflectitm  could 
justify;  Roesseau  was  natnraUy  a  man  of  great  talents,  an«t 
nig^t  have  been  one  of  the  first:  of  philosopbeis^  if  bis  ge- 
nius had  not  been  perverted  in  early  life.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  man  ef  leaming^:'  his  education,  we' 
have  seen,  was  neglected^^  and  irregulav:  but  imagi  nation 
was  lua  fortei  and  this,  under  the  gtudanco:  of  a  seusual  ap> 
petite,  wUch  never  forsook  him,  led  bim  to  be  the  great 
master  of  seduction  in  moraS  while  his  early  assaciatkni 
with  Voltaire,  D'Alembert,  and  Diderot,  tempted  bin)  tia> 
rival  them  in  impiety  ;  and  even  when  be.  ijuairelled  witfa 
(faem,  as  he  did  with  alt  bis  conteoiponriss,  he  stid  pur-  ' 
•ued  the  object  by  himself;  and  his>  sophistries,  perbapa 
more  than  the  wit  and  argument  of  his  Former  colleagaeSf 
powerfully,  contributed  to  that  delusion  which  afflicted  the 
.«Mitinent  with  wa  much  miaery. — AUbuigia  ttousteau's-work* 
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are  less  read  now,  be  must  ever  be  considered  by  the  French 
as  one  of  their  first  writers :  snd  they  -continue  to  print  very 
splendid  editions  of  his  ivorks,  the  last  and  6nest  of  wbicli 
is  that  printed  by  Didot,  1796 — 1801,  25  i/o\a.  royal  eigh- 
teeiis,  of  which  only  100  copies  were  struck  otT. ' 

ROUSSEL  (William),  a  learned  Benedictine  of  the 
congregation  de  St.  Maur,  was  born  at  Conches  in  Nor- 
fiiandy  in  1658.  He  made  profession,  September  23,  1680, 
and  distinguished  himsielf  in  hi.s  order,  by  his  genius  and 
talents  for  the  pulpit,;  but  preferring  the  tranquillity  of  a 
private  life,  retired  to  Rheims,  where  he  made  a  good 
French  translation  of  St.  Jerome's  "  Letters,"  which  was 
reprinted,  1713,  3  vols.  Svo;  and  an  elegant  *' Eulogy  OQ 
Pere  Mabillon."  He  undertook  also  the  Literary  History 
of  France,  but  had  scarcely  traced  odl  his  plan,  and  col- 
lected some  materials  on  that  subject,  wbeo  be  died  at  Ar- 
genteuil,  Octobers,  1717,  aged  fifty-nine.  Theplanwas 
completed  by  father  Rivet.' 

ROUSSEL  (Peter),  a  French  physician,  was  born  at 
A.-C,  in  the  diocese  of  Pamter,  and  after  a  course  of  medi-  , 
cal  studies,  took  his  degree  at  Montpellier,  and  afterwards 
practised  for  some  time  at  Paris.  But  he  became  at  length 
averse  to  practice,  and  employed  his  time  chieRy  in  study, 
which  produced  a  work  very  highly  praised  by  La  Harpe, 
entitled,  "  System  physique  et  moral  de  la  Femme,"  1777, 
12n1o.  This,  however,  may  nAt  be  thought  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  ladies,  as  his  principal  object  is  to  prove 
that  they  are  to  be  considered  as  children,  and  consequently 
as  having  the  same  vivacity  and  the  same  inconstancy,  the 
«ame  fickleness  of  temper,  the  same  caprices  of  liking  and 
disliking,  &c.  La  Harpe  praises  the  style  and  philosophy 
of  this  work,  which  the  author  intended  to  have  followed 
trp  by  4  "  Sy-steme  physique  et  moral  de  I'Homme,"  but 
did  not  live  to  complete  it.  He  was  a  man  of  singular  dif- 
fidence and  mildness  of  manner,  and  so  much  courted  ob- 
•cu'rity  atld  i^tirement,  that  he  used  to  say,  that  two  ages 
rf  fame  were  not  worth  two  days  of  quiet.  He  wrote  the 
eloge  on  Bordeu,  which  was  published  in  1772,  and  after- 
ward) prefixed  to  the  works  of  that  physician,  and  he  con- 
tributed some  memoirs  to  the  literary  journals.     He  died 
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Sept  18,  1302,  at  Chueaudun,  on  the  Loire,  to  wbieh  ii« 
bad  retired  a  few  monihs  before,  on  account  of  bad  health,' 
ROUSSET  (John  De  Missy),  a  voluminous  French 
writer,  was  born  at  Laon,  in  Picard^,  Aug.  26,  1686,  Hia 
father  and  mother  were  of  good  families,  both  protestanLs^ 
and  luflerers  for  their  religion.  His  mother's  body  was  or- 
dered tolw  drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  because  she  died  in  the 
'  protettant  faith,  and  his  father  was  condemned  to  be  hange<l 
for  endeavouring  to  escape  into  Holland,  but  wus  saved  at 
the  intercession  of  the  chancellor  Voisin,  ntio  prevailed  on 
the  Jesuit  La  Chaise  to  obtain  his  pardon.  His  son  wa* 
educated  first  at  the  college  of  Laoti,  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  Du  Flessis  at  Paris.  Having  (inisjied  his  philosophical 
studies,  tome  family  discontents,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  a  step^tnother,  determined  hioi  to  go  to  Holland,  where 
he  entered  into  the  company  of  the  French  cadets  attached 
to  the  regiment, of  guards  belonging  to  the  States-general. 
He  served  with  reputation  until  after  the  battle  of  Malpla- 
quet,  when  be  returned  to  his  studies,  and  married.  In 
order  to  mainuin  faimself  and  family,  he  commenced  the 
business  of  teaching  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ac  the 
Hague,  and  educated  in  that  time  above  fifty  young  men 
of  family,  who  afterwards  rose  to  offices  of  distinction  m 
the  republic.  This  employment,  however,  he  relinquished 
in  1723,  in  order  to  devote  bis  time  to  the  study  of  politics 
and  history,  and  became  editor  or  contributor  to  various 
literary  and  political  journals,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
some  Frenchmen  of  tden,ts,  who,  like  himself,  bad  taken 
refuge  in  Holland.  Political  writers  are  not  always  safe, 
even  in  republics;  and  Rousset,  in  1747,  having  written 
some  pamphlets  against  the  magistrates,  and  in  favoufof 
the  prince  of  Orange,  was  arrested  at  Amsterdam,  and 
confined  for  some  weeks  there  or  at  the  Hague ;  but  when 
the  prince  was  made  Siadtholder,  by  the  name  of  William 
IV.  he  not  only  released  Housset,  but  soon  after  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  counsellor  extraordinary,  and  appointed 
bim  bis  historiographer.  KSIurning  now  to  Amsterdam^ 
be  plunged  farther  into  politics  by  becoming  one  of  the 
chiels  of  the  party  known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of 
Doelisten,  from  Doele,  the  bame  of  a  hotel  where  they  as- 
■embled.  This  party  obtained  what  th^  demanded,  but 
the  stadtbolder  wishing  to  unite  all  parties  in  the  common 
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cUise,  and  the  Doelisten  having  become  obnoxious  to  the 
public,  he  dismissed  Rousset,  in  1749,  from  the  places  he 
had  conferred  on  him,  and  forbid  the  publication  of  a  work 
he  bad  written  against  the  French  court.  Rousset  being  at 
the  same  time  informed  that  he  was  in  clanger  of  being  taken 
up,  went  to  Brussels,  where  his  pen  was  bis  chief  resource, 
and  there  he  died  in  1762. 

The  principal  works  of  this  laborious  writer  were,  1. 
"  Description  geographique;  historique,  et  politique,  du 
rojaume  de  Sardaigne,"  Cologn,  1718,  iSmo.  2.  '*  His- 
toire  de  cardinal  Alberoni,"  translated  from  the  Spanish, 
Hague,  1719,  12mo,  and  in  1720  enlarged  to  2  vols.  3, 
"  Mercure  bistorique  et  politique,"  15  vols,  from  August 
1724  to  July  1749.  4.  *<  Histoire  du  prince  Eugene,  dq 
due  de  Marlborough,  du  prince  d'Orange,"  Hague,  1729 — 
174?;  3  vols.;  fol.  the  first  volume  was  by  Duinont.  The 
whole  is  valued  chiefly  for  its  fine  plates  and  plans.  5. 
"  Supplement  au  Corps  Diplomatique  de  J.  Dumont,"  new 
arranged  with  large  additions  by  Kousset,  Amst.  and  Hague, 
1739,  5  vols.  fol.  6.  "  Inierets  des  Puissances  de  I'Europe," 
founded  on  the  treaties  concluded  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
Hague,  1733,  2  vols.  4to,  reprinted  with  additions,  &c. 
fourtimes;  hut  the  last  edition  of  Trevoux,  1736,  14  vols. 
12mo,  is  said  to  have  been  mutilated.  7.  "RccueilHis- 
torique  d'Actes  et  de  Negociations,"  Jrojn  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  Hague,  1728,  Amst.  1755,  21  vols.  12mo;  but 
with  the  addition  of  some  other  political  tracts  and  collec- 
tions by  our  author,  is  generally  to  be  found  in  25  vols. 
8.  "  Relation  historique  de  la  grande  Revolution  arrives 
dans  la  republique  des  Provinces-Unies  en  1747,"  Amst. 
4to,  vtritbout  date.  Rousset  was  also  editor  of  Mably's 
"  Droit  Public  ;"  the  abb6  Raynal'a  history  of  the  Stadhol- 
derate,  in  which  he  attacks  the  abb£  and  his  country;  St. 
Maulr's  French  translation  of  Milton  ;  Mrs,  Mauley's  "  Ata- 
lantis,"  Stc.  In  all  his  works,  hii  ambition  was  to  pass  for 
a  man  of  such  impartiality  that  the  reader  could  discover 
neither  his  country  nor  his  religion.  In  this,  however,  he 
has  not  always  succeeded,  although  it  is  apparent  that  his 
attacl|ment  to  both  had  been  considerably  weakened.' 

ROW£  (EuzAiETH),  an  English  lady,  celebrated  for 
personal  accomplishtaents,  and  her  elegant  writings  both 
in  verse  and  prose,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Walter  Singer, 
a  diuenting  minister,  and  horn  at  Ilchester  in  Somerset- 
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■birei  Sept.  II,  1674.  Her  father  wat  posseued  of  a  com- 
petent estate  near  Frome  in  that  county,  where  he  lived  ; 
but,  bein^  imprisoned  at  Ilcbester  for  noaconfaroity,  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  that  town.  The  daughter,  whose  ta- 
lents in  other  respects  appeared  very  early,  began  to  write 
verses  at  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  also  fond  of  the 
sister-arts,  music  and  painting ;  and  her  father  was  at  the 
e^cpence  of  a  master,  to  instruct  her  in  the  latter.  She  was 
also  early  accustomed  to  devout  exercises,  in  which  her 
mind  was  sincere,  ardent,  and  unconstrained  :  and  this  ha- 
bit, which  grew  naturally  from  constitution,  was  also  power- 
fully confirmed  by  education  and  example.  She  was  early 
acquainted  with  the  pious  bishop  Ken,  who  h^d  a  very  high 
opinion  of  her  i  and,  at  his  request,  wrote  her  paraphrase 
on  the  38th  chapter  of  Job,  In  1696,  the  22d  uf  her  age, 
a  collection  of  her  poems  was  published  :  they  were  en- 
titled "  Poems  on  several  occasions,  by  Philomela,"  her 
name  being  concealed,  but  they  contributed  to  introduce 
her  to  the  public  with  great  advantage. 

She  understood  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  well ;  for 
which,  however,  she  bad  no  other  tutor  than  the  hon.  Mr. 
Thynne,  son  to  lord  Weymouth,  who  liindly  took  upon  him 
the  task  of  teaching  her.  Her  uncouaraon  merit,  and  the 
charms  of  her  person  and  conversation,  procured  her  many 
admirers  ;  and,  among  others,  it  is  said  that  Prior  the  poet 
made  his  addresses  to  her.  There  w^  certainly  much  of 
frieudship,  if  not  of  love,  between  them;  and  Prior's  answer 
to  Mrs.  Rowe's,  -then  Mrs.  Singer's,  pastoral  on  those  sab- 
jects,  gives  room  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  more 
than  friendship  on  his  side.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.Tho- 
mas  Rowe,  the  son  of  a  dissenting  clergyman,  a  gentle- 
man of  uncommon  parts  and  learnings  and  also  of  some 
talents  for  poetry,  was  the  successful  suitor.  She  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  age  of  thirty-six,  before  their  interview  at 
Bath  in  1709,  and  he  was  ten  oi  twelve  years  younger.  It 
appears,  however,  to  have  be^n  a  m^ch  of  affection  on 
both  sides.  Some  considerable  time  ^fter  h,is  marriage,  he 
wrote  to  her  under  the  name  of  Delia  a  very  tender  ode, 
full  of  the  warmest  sentiments  of  connubial  friendship 
and  affection ;  five  years  constituted  the  short  period  of 
their  happiness.  Mr.  Rowe  died  of  a  consumption  in  May 
1715,  aged  twenty>eight  years,  and  was  unfeignedly  la- 
mented by  his  amiable  partner.  The  «Iegy  the  composed 
upon  his  death  is  one  of  her  best  poems. 
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It  wM  only  out  of  a  regard  to  Mr.  Howe,  ihtX  abe  bad 
bitberto  endured  London  iti  the  winter-aeiuoti,  and  there- 
fore, on  bis  decease,  she  retired  to  Frome,  where  her  pro- 
perty cbteSy  lay,  and  where  she  wrote  the  greateft  part  of 
iter  works.  Her  **  Friendship  in  Death,  in  tweoty  leUers 
from  the  dead  to  the  living,"  was  published  in  1738  ;  aad 
her  "  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining**  were  printed,  the 
first  part  in  1729,  the  second  in  1731,  and  the  third  in 
1733,  8vo,both  written  with  the  pious  Intention  of  excitii^ 
the  careless  and  dissipated  part  of  the  world  to  an  atten- 
tion to  their  best  intereste,  and  written  in  a  style  consider- 
ably elegant,  and  perhaps  at  that  time  new,  striking,  co- 
pious, and  luxuriant  In  1736,  she  publiabed  *'  The  His- 
tory of  Joseph,"  a  poem,  which  she  had  written  in  bet 
younger  years.  She  did  not  long  survive  this  publication  j 
for  she  died  of  an  apoplexy,  as  was  supposed,  Feb.  30, 
1736-7,  in  the  aixty-tbird  year  of  her  age.  In  her  cabinet 
.were  found  letters  to  several  of  her  friends,  which  Aa  bad 
ordered  to  be  delivered  immediately  after  her  decease,  that 
the  advice  they  contained  might  be  the  more  impressive. 
The  rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  agreeably  to  her  request,  revised 
and  published  her  devotions  in  1737,  under  the  title  of 
"  Devout  Exercises  of  the  heart  in  Meditation  and  Soli- 
loquy, Praise,  and  Prayer  j"  and,  in  1739,  her  "  Miacel- 
laneous  Works  in  prose  and  verse"  were  published  in  3 
vols.  8vD,  with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 
These  have  often  been  reprinted,  and  still  retain  a  consi- 
derable share  of  popularity.  Her  person  is  thus  described  t 
Although  she  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  she  possessed  a 
large  share  of  the  charois  of  her  sex.  She  was  of  a  mode- 
rate stature,  her  hair  of  a  bne  colour,  her  eyes  of  a  darkish 
grey  inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  fire.  Her  complexion 
was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blush  glowed  in  her  cheeks. 
She  spoke  gracefully,  her  voice  was  exceeiiingly  sweet  and 
harmonious  ;  and  ^be  bad  a  softness  in  her  aspect,  which 
ii>spired  love,  yet  not  without  some  mixture  of  that  aw« 
and  veneration  which  distinguished  sense  and  virtue,  ap- 
parent in  the  countenance,  are  wont  to  create.* 

ROWE  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
•on  of  John  Rowe,  esq.  serjeant  at  law,  and  bom  at  Litlle 
Berkford  in  Bedfordshire  in  1673.  His  family  bad  long 
possessed  a  considerable  estate,  with  «  good  house,  at  Lam- 
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bertoan  in  De*onibire.  Hts  snceBtor  from  whom  be  ie- 
M«nded  in  a  direct  line,  received  the  armi  borne  by  his 
descendant!  for  hii  bravery  in  the  holy  war.  Hit  father, 
John  Rowe,  who  was  the  first  that  qaitted  his  paternal 
acres  to  practise  any  part  of  profit,  professed  the  law,  and 
published  Benlow's  and  Dallisoo's  Keports  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second,  when,  iti  opposition  to  the  notions  then 
diligently  propagated,  of  dispensing  power,  he  ventured 
to  remark  bow  low  his  authors  rated  the  prerogative.  He 
was  made  a  serjeant,  and  died  April  30,  1692.  He  wat 
buried  in  the  Temple  chursh. 

Nicholas  was  sent  for  education  to  a  grammar-school  in 
Higbgate  ;  whence  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  in  1688, 
where  he  acquired  great  perfection  in  classical  literature, 
under  Or.  Busby.  To  his  skill  in  Greek  and  Latin  he  is 
said  to  have  added  some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew ;  but 
poetry  was  his  early  bent  and  darling  study.  His  father, 
designing  him  for  his  own  profession,  took  him  from  that 
school,  when  he  was  about  sixteen,  and  entered  him  » 
student  in  the  Middle  Temple.  Being  capable  of  attain- 
ing any  branch  of  knowledge,  he  made  a  great  progress  in 
the  law;  and  would  doubtless  have  arrived  at  eminence  in 
that  profession,  if  the  love  of  the  belles  lettres,  and  of 
poetry  in  particular,  had  not  predominated.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  was,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  leTt  more 
to  bis  own  direction,  and  probably  from  that  time  gave  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  law.  When  he  was  five  and  twenty,  he 
wrote  his  first  tragedy,  called  "The  Ambitious  Step-Mo- 
ther;" and  this  meeting  with  universal  applause,  induced 
bim  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  elegant  literature.  After- 
wards be  wrote  these  following  tragedies :  "Tamerlane," 
•  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  "  Ulysses,"  The  Royal  Convert," 
"Jane  Shore,"  "  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;"  and  a  comedy  called 
"  The  Biter."  He  wrote  also  several  poems  upon  ditFerent 
snbjects,  but  mostly  of  a  temporary  kind,  which  have  been 
publifihed  under  the  title  of  ''  Miscellaneous  Works,"  id 
one  volume :  as  bis  dramatic  works  have  been  in  two. 

Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  (Dr.  Johnson  observes) 
In  the  light  of  a  tr^ic  writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  at- 
tempt at  comedy  be  failed  so  much,  that  he  wisely  gave  up 
the  pursuit  of  the  comic  muse,  and  his  "  Biter"  is  not  in- 
se^ed  in  his  works ;  and  his  occasional  poems  and  short 
compositions  are  rarely  worthy  of  either  praise  or  cen- 
sure;  for  they  seem  the  casoal  sports  of  a  mind  seeking 
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ntber  to  amuse  its  leisure  than  to  exwcise  ita  powers.    Iii 

the  construction  of  his  dramas  there  is  not  much  art ;  be  is  ' 
not  a  nice  observer  of  the  unities.  He  extends  time,  and 
varies  place,  as  his  convenience  requires.  To  vary  the 
place  is  not  (iu  the  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  from  whom 
these  observations  are  borrowed)  aoy  violation  of  nature, 
if  the  change  be  made  between  the  acts  ;  for  it  is  no  less 
easy  for  the  spectator  to  suppose  bimsell'  at  Atliens  in  the 
second  act,  than  at  Thebes  in  the  first;  but  to  change  the 
scene  as  is  done  by  Rowe  in  the  middle  of  an  act,  is  to 
add  more  acts  to  the  piay,  since  an  act  is  so  much  of  the 
business  as  is  transacted  without  interruption.  Rowe,  by 
this  licence,  easily  extricates  himself  from  difficulties;  as 
in  "  Lady  Jane  Gray,"  when  we  have  been  terrified  with 
all  the  dreadful  pump  of  public  enecutlon,  and  are  Won- 
dering how  the  heroine  or  poet  will  proceed,  no  sooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  some  prophetic  rhimes,  than — pass  and  be 
gone— the  scene  closes,  and  Pembroke  and  Gardiner  are- 
turned  out  upon  tbe  stage.  "  I  know  not,"  says  Dr.  John- 
son,  "  ihat  there  can  be  found  in  his  plays  any  deep  search 
into  nature,  any  accurate  discriminations  of  kindred  qua- 
lities, or  nice  display  of  passion  in  its  progress;  all  is 
general  and  undefined.  Nor  does  he  much  interest  or 
affect  the  auditor,  except  in  "  Jane  Shore,"  who  is  always 
seen  and  beard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty 
noise,  with  no  resemblance  to  real  sorrow  or  to  natural  mad- 
ness." It  is  concluded,  therefore,  that  Riiwe's  reputation 
arises  principally  from  the  reasonableness  and  propriety 
of  some  of  his  scenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diction, 
and  the  suavity  of  his  verse.  He  seldom  moves  either  pity 
or  terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  sentiments ;  be  seldom 
pierces  tbe  breast,  but  he  always  delights  tbe  ear,  and 
c^ten  improves  the  uaderstanding.  Being  a  great  admirer 
of  Shakspeare,  he  gave  the  public  an  edition  of  his  plays ; 
to  which  he  prefixed  an  account  of  that  great  man's  life. 
But  the  most  considerable  of  Mr.  Rowe's  performances 
was  a  translation  of  "  Lucan's  Fharsalia,"  which  he  Just 
lived  to  finish,  but  not  to  publish;  for  it  did  not  appear 
in  priitc  till  1728,  ten  years  after  his  death.  It  is  said  he 
had  another  talent,  not  usual  with  dramatic  authors.  Mrs. 
Oldfieid  affirmed,  that  the  best  school  she  had  ever  known 
^as,  hearing  Rowe  read  her  part  in  his  tragedies. 

In  the  mean  time,  tbe  love  of  poetry  and  books  did  not 
make  him  unfit  for  business ;'  for  nobody  applied  closer  to 
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it  wbAi  oceuion  required.  The  duke  of  QneenBberrf, 
wben  tecretsry  of  itate,  msde  bim  secretary  of  public  af- 
fiura.  After  tbe  duke's  death,  all  avoDues  were  stopped  to 
bit  preferment;  and,  during  tbe  rest  of  queen  Anne's 
reign,  be  passed  bit  time  in  study,  A  story,  indeed,  is 
told,  ratber  an  improbable  one,  which  shews  that  be  had 
■ome  acquaintance  with  ministers.     It  is  said,  that  he  went  { 

one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  lord  treasurer  Oxford,  who 
aaked  him,  "  if  he  understood  Spanish  well  V     He  an-  I 

swered,  "No:"  but,  thinking  that  bia  lordship  might  in- _  { 

tend  to  send  bim  into  Spain  on  tome  honourable  commis- 
sion, he  presently  added,  '*  that  be  did  not  doubt  but  he 
could  shortly  be  able  both  to  understand  and  to  speak  it." 
The  earl  approving  what  he  said,  Rowe  took  bis  leave; 
and,  retiring  a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  language,  waited 
again  on  the  earl  to  acquaint  him  with  it.  His  lordship 
asking  him,  '*  if  he  was  sure  he  understood  it  thoroughly,'* 
and  Kowe  affirming  that  be  did,  "  How  bappy  are  yon, 
Mr.  Rowe,"  said  the  earl,  "  that  ynu  can  have  the  plea-* 
sure  of  reading  and  understanding  the  history  of  Don 
Quixote  in  tbe  original !"  On  tbe  accession  of  George  I. 
be  was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land-sufveyort 
of  the  customs  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince  of 
Wales  conferred  on  bim  tne  clerkship  of  his  council ;  and 
tbe  lord  chancellor  Parker  made  him  hit  secretary  for  the 
presenlalions.  He  did  not  enjoy  these  promotions  long,,  for 
he  died  Dec.  6,  1 7 1 8,  in  hts  45tb  year. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  tparried,  had  a  aon  by  his  first  wife, 
aud  a  daughter  by  hit  second.  He  was  a  handsome,  genteel 
man  ;  and  bis  mind  was  at  amiable  at  his  person.  He  lived 
beloved,  and  at  hit  death  had  tbe  honour  to  be  lamented 
by  Mr.  Tope,  in  an  epitaph  which  is  printed  in  Pope't 
works,  although  it  was  not  affixed  on  Mr.  Rowc's  monu- 
ment, in  Westminster- abbey,  where  be  was  interred  in 
the  Poet's  cornen ' 

ROWLEY  (William),  a  physician  of  some  note  in  his 
day,  was  of  a  family  of  Irish  extraction,  but  bom  in  Lon- 
don, Nov,  IS,  1743.  After  a  liberal  education,  be  deter- 
mined to  the  profession  of  surgery,  and  became  a  pupil  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  under  Mr.  Tbomaa  Baker.  Being 
duly  qualified,  he  went  into  the  king's  serrice,  in  which 
he  continued  from   17€0  to  1763,  and  was  present  at  the 
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siege  Qf  Belleisje,  and  the  uking  of  the  Harannsh.  B;  the 
patronage  of  adanral  Keppel  he  obtained  a  conBdenttal  sU 
tu^tion  under  thfi  adminiitration,  and  in  obedience  to  their 
instructions  made  a  vojage,  in  the-  course  of  which  he 
vifited  Jamaica,  Hispaniota,  Cuba,  and  all  the  Leevard- 
islands-  On  his  return  to  England  he  was  liberally  re- 
warded for  this  service,  which  he  had  performed  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  his  employers.  In  the  0001*50  of  those 
voyages,  as  well  as  during  bis  visits  to  the  continent,  be 
became  an  excellent  French  and  Italian  scholar,  and  col- 
lected many  valuable  specimens  uf  the  fine  arts.  Having 
BOW  encouragement  to  settle  in  London,  he  first  commenced 
practice  as  a  surgeon  and  accoucheur,  during  which  he 
resided  in  Holborn,  Harley'Street,  Castle-street,  Leices- 
ter-fields, and  lastly  in  Savile-rOw.  At  what  time  he  di- 
gressed so  far  from  practice  as  to  go  to  Oxford,  we  know 
not,  but  he  was  entered  of  St.  Alban  hall,  where  he  took 
bis  degree  of  M.  A.  iti  May  1787,  and  that  of  bachelor  of 
medicine  in  June  1788.  He  was  desirous  also  of  obtaining 
bis  doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty,  but  this  was  refused, 
owing  probably  to  bis  not  keeping  bis  regular  terms.  He 
obtaiued,  however,  a  doctor's  diploma  from  the  university 
of  St.  Andrew,  in  Scotland,  and  was  admitted  a  licentiate 
of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  from  this  time  bis  practice 
as  a  physician  was  considerably  extensive  and  lucrative. 
He  was  cbosen  physician  to  the  St.  Mary-le-bone  infirmary, 
and  consulting  physician  to  the  queen's  Lying-in  hospital, 
in  both  which  stations  be  was  distinguished  for  hisfaumane 
attention  to  the  poor  patients,  and  his  judicious  treatment. 
He  died  of  a  cold,  caught  at  a  funeral,  March  17,  1806. 

Dr.  Rowley  wrote  a  great  many  medical  pamphlets  on 
various  subjects,  arising  from  the  practice  or  peculiar  dis- 
eases of  his  day,  the  titles  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
s^cify,  as  in  1794,  he  re-published  the  whole,  with  cor- 
rections and  additions,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  under  the  title  of 
"The  rational  practice  of  Physick  of  William  Rowley." 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  extensive  reading;  and 
bis  practice,  if  not  his  theory,  was  in  general  conTormable 
to  that  of  bis  brethren,  who  did  not,  however,  hold  him  in 
the  highest  regard,  as  in  most  of  his  works  he  seemed  less 
ambitious  of  professional  fame,  than  of  popularity.  When 
the  Cow-pock  was  introduced.  Dr.  Rowley  joined  his 
leuoed  friend  Dr.  Moseley,  in  direct  hostility  to  the  plan, 
and  thus  added  a  few  more  enemies  to  those  be  bad  created 
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by  bii  foTDMr  ittacki  on  some  of  the  moat  eminent  pby- 
aiciuis  of  fail  time,  Fothergill,  Huxham,  Prin^le,  Fordyc^ 
Wall,  Gregoiy,  Cullen,  &c.  In  1793  be  pabUshed  a  work  ' 
under  .the  title  of  "Schols  medicine  uniTerualit  nova," 
2  Tola.  4to,  and  ifterwarda  a  sort  of  tratitlation  of  it  in  one 
volume  4to.     Tha  appears  to  have  excited  very  little  at-  i 

iention,  altbougb  be  was  at  great  expence  in  engraving  I 

•natomical,  &c.  plates,  and   referred  to  it  in  many  of  bis  I 

subsequent  pamphlets  on  "  Injectiooi,"  "  The  Hydroce-  | 

phaluV'  "The  Plague,"   ttc      Dr.   Rowley   had    much  , 

taste  for  music,  and  some  for  poetry.  We  are  told  be 
wrote  light  verses,  and  songs  of  a  humorous  cast,  with  great 
facility. ' 

ROWNING  (John),  an  ingenious  English  mathematician 
and  philosopher,  was  fdlow  of  M^d^en  college,  Cam- 
bridge, and  afterwards  rector  of  Anderby  in  Lincolnshire,  | 
in  the  gift  of  that  society.     He  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Spalding  Society,  and  was  a.  man  of  a  I 
philosophical  turn  of  mind,  though  of  a  cheerful  and  com-  i 
panionable  disposition.     He  had  a  good  genius  for  inecba- 
nical  contrivances  in  particular.     In  1738  he  printed  at 
Cambridge,  in  8vo,  "  A  Compendioas  System  of  Natural  , 
Philosophy,"  in  2  vols.  8vo  ;  a  very  ingenious  work,  which 
has  gone    throngh    several    editions.     He    had  aUo  two 
pieces  inserted    in    the    Philosophical   Transactions,  viz. 
I.  "A  Description  of  a  Barometer  wherein  the  Scale  of 
Variation  may   be  increased  at  pleasure  ;'*  vol.  33,  p.  39. 
And  2.  "  Directions  for  making  a  Machine  for  finding  tlie 
Rootsof  Equations  universally,  with  the  manner  of  using  it;" 
vol.  60,  p.  240.     Mr.    Rowning   died  at   bis   lodgings  in 
Carey-street,  near  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields,  the  latter  end  of 
November  1771,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.     Though  a  \ 
very  ingenious  and  pleasant  man,  he  had  but  an  unpromis-  • 
ing  and  forbidding  appearance:  be   was   tall,  stooping  in' 
the  shoui'ders,  and  of  a  sallow  down-looking  countenance*. 

ROY  (Louis  LE),  in  Latin  Reoius,  a  learned  professor, 
was  born  at  Constance,  in  Normandy,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  the  course  of  his  studies  be  not 
only  became  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  but  particu- 
larly cultivated  ht&  native  language,  the  French,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  polish  and  refine.  After  passing  several 
years  in  Italy  and  at  court,  he  settled  at  Paris,  where,  in 
1570,  he  was   appointed  to  the  profeworship  of  Greek. 
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After  this  he  studied  the  law  four  years  at  Toulouse ;  and 
frequented  the  bar  at  the  parltament  of  Paris,  in  which  be 
exercised  some  kind  of  magistracy ;  but  his  inattention  to 
domestic  affairs  reduced  him  at  last  to  depend' upon  the 
liberality  of  others  for  his  daily  subsistence,  a  misery  almost 
insupportable  in  him  who  was  naturally  of  a  haughty 
temper,  would  never  admit  of  a  superior,  and  treated 
many  of  his  learned  contemporaries  with  great  disdain. 
He  died  July  2,  1377.  One  of  his  best  perfo|:manceB  was 
an  elegantly  written  life  of  the  learned  Budieus.  His  others 
were  good  translations  into  French  of  part  of  the  works  of 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes,  which  be  enriched  with 
learned  commentaries,  and  proved  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  original  language.' 

ROY  (JuLUN  David  Le),  an  architect  and  antiquary, 
vas  born  at  Paris  in  1728,  and  was  son  of  Julian  le  Koy,  a 
celebrated  mechanist,  who  so  excelled  in  the  art  of  watch- 
making, that  his  time-pieces  acquired  the  same  celebrity 
in  France  as  those  of  Graham  iu  England.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  I759J  at  the  age  of  74,  leaving  four  sons;  of  whom 
Julian  became  an  emiuent  architect,  and  greatly  improved 
the  French  style  of  architecture.  .  He  wrote,  l.  "  Ruinei 
des  plus  beaux  Monumens  de  la  Gr^ce,"  which  obtained  for 
the  author  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  This 
hrst  appeared  in  1758,  but  many  errors  having  been  pointed 
out  by  our  Athenian  Stuert,  he  published  a  more  correct 
edition  in  1770.  2.  "  Hiscoire  de  la  disposition  et  dea 
formes  differentes  des  Temples  des  Chretiens  ;*'  3.  "  Ob- 
servations sur  les  Edihces  des  anciens  Peupies.  4,  "  De  la 
Marine  des  anciens  Peupies."  5.  "  Les  Navires  dea  An- 
ciens," 1783,  Svo,  and  in  1735,  another  on  the.same  sub- 
ject ;  which  was  followed,  in  1796,  by  a  memoir  on  cutting 
masts  in  the  Pyrenees.  This  ingenious  loan  died  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1803,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  His.  brother 
Peter  was  watch-maker  to  the  king,  and  published  me- 
moirs for  the  clock-makers  of  Paris,  "  Etrennes  Chrooo- 
fiietriques,"  "  Treatise  on  the  Labours  of  Harrison  and  le 
Koy  for  the  Discovery  of  Longitude  at  Sea."  He  died  ia 
J7S5.  The  Englisb,  on  account  of  their  numerous  disco- 
veries in  this  art,  had  enjoyed  such  a  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  clocks  and  watches,  that  they  found  every 
where  a  market,  in  preference    to   any  othera,  and  the 
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French  tbenucWet  were  obKged  to  come  to  England  for 
tbeir  lime-piece),  UDtilJulitn  le  Roy,  the  ftther,  had  the 
honour  of  removing,  in  part»  this  pre-eniinence,  and  of 
transferring  it  to  the  French.  He  made  many  discoveries 
m  the  construction  of  repeating-clocka  and  watches :  in 
•ecpnd  and  boriaonial  watches  he  invented  an  nniversal 
compass  with  a  sight ;  an  extremely  oseful  and  simple 
contrivance  for  drawing  a  meridional  line,  and  finding  the 
dedinatioD  of  the  needle;  and  a  new  universal  horizontal 
(liaL  It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  method  of  com- 
pensBting  for  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  balances  of 
chronometers,  hy  the  unequal  expansion  of  different  me* 
tals,  a  discovery  which  has  been  brought  by  our  English 
artists  to  a  state  of  great  perfection,  although  it  had  been 
thrown  aside  by  tlie  inventor's  son,  Peter. '  - 

ROYE  (Guy  lb),  archbishop  of  Rheims  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  was  ibe  ton  of  Matthew  le  Roye,  the 
fourth  of  that  name,  grand  master  of  the  Frtfnob  arcbety, 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  ilhistrioas  iamily,  originally 
of  Picardy,  He  was  first  canon  of  Noyon,  then  dean  of  St. 
Quintin,  and  lived  at  tbe  papal  court  while  the  popes  resided 
at  Avignon  ;  but  followed  Gregory  XI.  to  Rome,  and  after- 
wards attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Clement  VJI.  and  of 
Peter  de  Luna,  afterwards  Benedict  XUi.  Guy  le  Roye 
was  snccesaively  bishop  of  Verdun,  Castres,  and  Dol,  arch- 
bi^op  of  Tours,  then  of  Sens,  and  lastly,  archbishop  of 
Rheims  in  1S9I.  He  held  a  provincial  council  in  1407, 
and  set  out  to  attend  tbe  council  of  Pisa  two  yeairs  after ; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Voutre,  a  town  situated  five  league! 
from  Genoa,  one  of  his  suite  happened  to  quarrel  mtb  One 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  him.  This  natuially  excited 
«  violent  tumult  among  the  populace,  who  in  their  ftir^ 
nrrounded  the  prelate's  bouse ;  and  while  he  wtts'  endtfa* 
vouring  to  appease  them,  one  of  tbe  ma}>  Wounded  him 
from  a  cross-bow,  of  which  he  died  Jane  9,  1409.  H» 
founded- the  college  of  Rheims  at  Paris,  in  1399.nelefFa 
book,  entitled  "DootrinaleSapieutKe,"  writteninlSSS,  and 
Irenslated  into  French  the  year  following,  by  a  monkof  Clug- 
ni,  under  the  title  pi  "  Doctrinal  de  Science,"  printed  in  4to, 
black  letter,  with  the  addition  of  examples  and  short  sto- 
ries, sMie  of  which  have  a  species  of  simple  and  rather 
coarse  buBonr ;  but  not  ill  adapted  to  the  Uste  of  the 
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timefl.  The  good  archbishop  is  said  to  hare  written  it  **(m 
the  health  of  his  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  all  bia  pet^le," 
and  had  such  an  opinion  of  its  efficacy,  that  he  gare  it  the 
anthoritj  of  homilies,  commanding  thatevery  parish  in  bis 
diocese  shoald  be  provided  with  a  copy,  and  that  the  cu- 
rates and  chaplains  of  the  said  parishes,  should  read  to  the 
people  two  or  three  chapters,  with  promises  of  pardon  for 
certain  readings.  Caxton,  who  seems  to  have  entertained 
almost  as  high  an  opinion  of  this  work,  translated  and 
printed  it  in  1489,  in  a  folio  size.  According  to  Mr.  Dib- 
din,  who  has  giren  a  minttte  d^cription,  with  specimens, 
of  this  "  Doctrinal  of  Sapyence,"  there  are  not  more  than 
four  perfect  copies  extant.' 

ROZIER  (FlUNCis),  an  eminent  agricultural  writer,  was 
born  at  Lyons,  Jan.  34,  1734.  His  father,  who  waft  engi^ed 
in  commerce,  dying  while  he  was  young,  and  witbont  pro- 
perty, be  entered  into  the  ecclesiastical  order ;  hut  he  bmi 
scarce  ended  his  studies,  when  the  soil,  cultivation,  &c.  of 
the  beautiful  country  near  Lyons,  began  to  occnpy  bis  at'' 
tention,  and  Columella,  Varro,  and  Olivier  de  Serres, -be- 
came his  ^vourite  authors.  In  the  study  of  botany  he 
too&  La  Tourette  for  bis  gulden  who-was  liis  comitryman' 
and  friend.  With  him,  after  being  appointed  director  of 
the  scboo]  at  Lyons,  which  he  soon  left,  he  published,  in 
1766,  "  Elementary  IXemonstrations  of  Botany,*'  a  work 
that  passed  through  many  editions.  In  1771  be  went  to 
Paris,  where  be  began  to  publish  the  "  Journal  de  Physique 
et  d'Histoire  Niiturell<^"  which  was  condwcled  with 
^eater  repuution  than  in'  the  hands  of  bis  predeoaisor 
Gauthier  d'Agoty.  In  this  work  be  gaw  clear  and  inte- 
resting accounts  of  all  new  discoveries  in  physics,  chemis- 
try^ and  natural  history.  Having  been,  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  king  of  Poland,  presented  to  a  valuable 
priory,  be  bad  leisure  to  turn  bis  attention  to  hts  &vourite 
project  of  a  complete  body,  or  "  Cours  d' Agriculture."  As 
Paris  was  not  the  pliace  for  an  object  of  this  kind,  be  pur* 
'  chased  an  esute  at  Bezins,  where  his-  studies  and  obser- 
vations enabled  him^  to  complete  hie  "  Cours,"  in  10  vols. 
4to,  except  the  last,,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  tbe 
author's  death.  In  17S8  be  went  tx>  Lyons,  and  was  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  academy,  and  the  govm-nment  gave 
him  the  direction  <^  the  publie  nursery  grounds     On  tbe 

'  Monti. —Diet^  HiiL— DiMin'iTjpsgnpbicil  Antiqaitiei, toI.  I. 
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rerolatioD  Rozier  woa  one  of  its  earliest  paitizans,  and  ons 
of  iu  victims ;  for  in  September  1793,  during  the  siege  of 
Lyons,  a  bomb  falling  upon  his  bed,  buried  bis  body  in  the 
ruins  of  his  bouse.  He  was  author  of  several  treatises  on 
ttie  method  of  making  win^s,  and  distilling  brandj,  on  the 
culture  of  turnip  and  cole-  seed,  on  oU-miiis,  and  other 
macbiaery.* 

RUBENS  (Fetbr  Paul),  an  illustrious  artist,  was  of  a 
diatinguisbed  family  at  Antwerp,  where  some  lay  he  was 
born  in  1377  ;  but  according  to  others  be  was  born  at  Co- 
logne, to  which  place  his  father  bad  retired  for  security,  to 
•void  the  calamities  of  civil  war.  On  his  return  to  Antwerp, 
our  artist  was  educated  with  tbe  greatest  care,  and  as  he  bad 
abown  some  turn  for  design,  was  placed  for  instruction 
umler  Tobias  Verbaecht,  a  landscape  painter  of  some  note, 
but  soon  exchanged  this  master  in  order  to  study  historical 
pauiting  under  Adam  Van  Oort,  But  as  the  surly  temper 
of  tbis  artist  was  incompatible  with  the  more  amiable  dis- 
position of  Rubens,  be  soon  left  bim  also,  and  attached 
himself  to  Otho  Venius,  iriiom  be  found  a  man  of  learning, 
candour,  and  congeniality  of  taste ;  and  although  he  rose 
infinitely  abore  this  preceptor,  be  ever  preserved  the 
highest  esteem  for  him.  From  Venius,  Rubgns  probably 
acquired  his  taste. for  allegory,  one  of  bis  least  merits,  it  is 
true,  but  one  p  which  he  was  indebted  for  a  considerable 
share  of  popularity,  in  an  age  when  allegory  was  in 
&shiou. 

After  continuing  about  four  years  with  VeniuS,  tbe  latter, 
who  admired  bis  progress,  candidly  told  him  that  be  could 
no  farther  adranoe  it,  and  that  he  must  visit  Italy.  This 
was  Rubens's  secwt  wish,  but  the  means  by  which  be  ac- 
complished it  have  been  variously  represented.  Sandrartj 
who  was  intimately  acquainted  with'  him,  add  accooipanied 
bim  when  he  travelled  through  HoUaml,  tells  us  that  tbe 
archduke  Alberty  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  conceived 
so  high  an  opinion  of  Ruberis,  from  the  accounts  be  had 
received  of  bis  superisr  talents,  that  he  engaged  bim  in  his 
service,  employed  him  to  paint  several  hue  designs  for  his 
own  palace, 'and  recommended  him  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner  to  tbe  duke  of  Mantua,  in  whose  court  be 
migbt^ve  access  constantly  to  an  admirable  collection  of 
pUDlings  and  antique  statues,-  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
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improving  bimself  by  studying  as  well  U  copying  the  for- 

Dier,  and  designing  after  the  latter.  On  his  arrival  at 
Mantna  be  was  received  with  a.  degree  of  distinction  worthy 
of  bis  merit ;  and  while  He  continued  there,  he  added  con- 
siderably to  bis  knowledge,  though  be  attached  himself  in 
a  more  partitular  manner  to  the  style  of  colouring  pecu- 
liar to  thfe  Venetian  Si:hool.  From  Mantua  be  viitted 
Rome,  Venice,  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  studied  tbe 
works  of  the  greatest  painters,  from  tbb  time  of  Raphael 
to  bis  own,  and  accomplished  himself  in  colouring,  by  the 
accurate  observations  be  made  on  the  style  of  Titian  and 
Paolo  Veronese.  It  has  been  objected^  however^  that  he 
neglected  to  refine  his  taste  as  miicb  as  be  ought  by  the 
anttqiiej  tboiigh  most  of  the  memorable  artists  in  painting 
bad  sublimed  their  own  ideas  of  grace,  expression,  elegant 
simplibity,  beaatifiil  proportion,  and  nature,  principally  by 
their  making  those  antiques  their  petpetual  stiidiesand 
models. 

On  hii  return  to  Mantlia,  be  painted  three  magnificent 
pictures  for  the  church  of  the  Jesuits^  which  in  point  of 
Execution  and  freedom  of  force  in  effect,  rank  pearly 
among  bis  best'  productions.  His  patrop,  wishing  to  have 
Copies  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  pictures  at  Rome, 
sent  RubenS  tbitber  for  that  purpose,  which  while  he  per- 
formed with  great  skillj  he  employed  no  less  diligence  in 
Undying  tb6  originals.  Jn  1 605,  he  was  honoured  with  one 
of  those  mixed  commissions,  of  statesman  and  artist,  with 
which  he  was  frequently  entrusted,  and  which  place  the 
various  powet's  of  Rubens  in  a  very  singular  light.  This 
was  no  less  than  an  embassy  from  Mantua  to  the  court  of 
Spain;  Carrying  with  biih  some  magnificent  presents  fbe 
the  duke  of  Lermk,  the  favourite  minister  of  Philip  III. 
he  painted  at  the  same  time  the  picture  of  this  monarch, 
and  received  fr«m  htm  such  flattering  marks  of  distinction, 
as  probably  facilitated  the  politit:al  purpose  of  bis  errand. 
Soon  after  bis  return  to  Mantua,  he  again  visited  Rome, 
ftnd  there  and  at  Genoa  painted  some  pictures  for  the 
churches,  which  greatly  advanced  his  reputation.  On  the 
death  of  his  motberi  whom  he  appears  to  have  deeply  re- 
gretted, he  formed  the  design  of  settling  in  Italy,  bat  by 
the  pfersuasiou  of  the  archduke  Albert  and  the  Infanta  Isa- 
bella, was  induced  to  take  tip  his  residence  at  Antwerp. 
Here  be  married  his  Srst  wife,  Elizabeth  Brants,  and  built 
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•  magnififient  houae,  which  he  enriched  with  the  choieeit 

specimenB  of  the  sodque,  and  with  valuable  pictures. 

His  amazing  aucceis  very  naturally  created  enemiesi 
and  among  others  Abraham  Janssena  deBed  him  to  a  trial  of 
•treng^.  Rubens  answered,  that  he  would  contend  with 
bim  when  he  had  shewn  himself  to  be  a  competitor  worthy 
of  him.  Others  more  secretly  endeavoured  to  injure  hiin 
by  attributing  the  belt  parts  of  his  pictures  to  his  pupils, 
and  Scbut  and  Rombouta  abused  bim  for  lack  of  invention  ; 
this  be  answered  by  relieving  their  necessities  and  procur- 
ing them  employment,  while  by  engaging  in  those  varieties 
of  art,  landscapes,  liun  and  crocodile-hunting,  and  other 
miscellaneous  subjecU,  he  decidedly  established  bis  clain 
to  the  title  of  an  universal  painter,  and  covered  his  calum- 
niators with  shame  and  confusion.  Amidst  so  much 
hostility,  from  the  envy  of  contemporaries,  one  friendly 
offer  must  not  be  forgot.  A  visionary  chemist,  who  haia 
been  labouring  to  produce  the  philosopher's  stone,  offered 
our-  Artist  a  share  of  the  laboratory  and  its  advantages.  Ru- 
bens took  bim  to  his  painting- room,  and  told  him  that 
twenty  years  before  he  had  discovered  the  art  of  making 
gold  by  htg  palette  and  perfcila.  . 

In  1620  he  received  a  commission  from  Mary  de  Me- 
dici, to  adorn  the  gallery  of  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg) 
for  which  he  executed*  a  well-known  series  of  paintings, 
exhibiting  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  that  princess, 
Tbe  whole  were  completed  in  three  years,  an  astonishing  - 
instance  both  of  art  and  lid)our.  It  was  at  this  period  he, 
became  known  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  theii 
on  a  tour  with  prince  Charles.  He  afterwards  became  tbe  . 
parchaser  of  Rubem's  rich  museuai  of  works  of  ^rt,  for 
whiclrheih  Said  to  baVegiven  10,000/,  sterliilg.  .    ' 

On  the  return  of  Rubens  to  Antwerp,  he  was  honOfired 
with  seVeral'confefeaces  with'th'e  Infanta.  Isabella,  and  was 
by   her  dispkicbed  on  i  political  mission  to  th^  c(iurt  of 
Madrid,' wher£:  be  arrived  iii.,^6SfS,  and  wb3  most  graciously', 
received  by  Philip  IV."  He'acquitted  himself  in  his^dt^^f 
capacity  tn  the  sntisfactioaof  that  monarch,  aud  bis  minis''!, 
ter,  thfe  duke  de  Olivares,  by.  both  of  whom  hewashigb|y  , 
esfeemed ;  ^d  while  his  talents,  as  a  diplomatist  niet  w(tn  ' 
tb«  success' ihey  merited,"  »bose  of  th^  paiutef  were. riot,, 
o^ected. '  ■  ',  ,      . '  ,      "   ■  .'.''. 

''The  duke'd'eOllvarea  hadjdst  comjJeted  the  foundation.' 
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bf  i  VioDTent  p(  Carmelites,  at  the  small  town  of  Lbecbfes, 
near  Madrid,  and  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour  to  the 
noinUcer,  commissiotiefi  Rubens  to  paiDt  four  pictures  for 
their  churcb,  which  he  executed  iu  his  grandest  style,  and 
the  richest  glow  of  his  colouring.  He  also  painted  .ei^bt 
grand, pictures  for  the  great  saloon  of  the  palace  at  A|a- 
drjfl,  which  ^k  regarded  aipong  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
produptioiis. .  Their  subjects  werOf  the  Rape  of  the  Sabipes ;. 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabioes ;  the  Bath  of 
Diana;  Perseus  and  Andromeda  j  the  Rape  of  lieleU ;  the 
Judgment  of  Paris ;  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus}  aad  the 
Triumph  of  Bacchus.  He  also  painted  a  large  portrait  of 
the  king  on  horseback,  with  other  figures ;  and  a  pictura 
of  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostle  St,  And  re  W)  which  was  in 
the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint.  For  these  extraordi-, 
oary  productiohs,  he  was, richly  rewarded)  received  the 
bpnoiu  of  knighthood,  and  wsk  presented  ^'^h  the  goldea 
key  as  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  king-  In  1S29 
fa^  returned  to  Flanders,  and  thiis,  in  the  siiurt  «pace  of 
little  more  than  nine  months,  he  designed  and  executed 
So  extensive  a  series  of  pictures ;  a  labour  which,  to  any 
oth^  artist  noit  possessed  of  his  extraordinary  powers,  must 
ba^e  required -the  exertion  of  many  years.  When  he.  had 
tendered  the.  account  of  h'^  mission  to  the  liifanta>  she  dis- 
patched blii^  ^o,  England,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the 
government  o^  the  subject  of  a  peace.  There  for  a  time 
be  concealed  the  powers  granted  to  him  to  negociate  upon 
the  subjj^ct,  ^hieh  he  afterwards  prodqc^d  with  success. 
In  , the  mean  tiiite,  as  ^ord  Orford  obsevvesf  nether 
Cbafles,  t.  ^nor, R,ub.eas  overlooked  in  the  .an)bassador  the 
talents  of  the  patiitel'.  The  kin^  engaged  liim  to  paint  thp 
'  ^ejlipff  of  the  Banquet  ting-house,  the  design  ,^(1^  Rpo(h^- 
osls  of  king  jaoies  i.  Tbd  original  sketch  fur  ths  qiiddie 
cQiDpartment  was  long  preserved,  at  Houghtpn.  Jftifb^ua 
ttSceived  300p/.  for  this  work.  Daring,  hi?  residence,  here 
he  painted  for ^he  king  the  St.  Qeorge,  ,fbur  f^et^bigfjaqd 
seven  feet  wide.  His  majesty  v^s  represented  ii;  t^e  Sajut* 
the,  que^n  m  Clepdelinde  :  each  figure  9>t^  fo'^t  3t)d  ^  balf 
high:  at  a  distaiice  a  V^ew  of  Etichatond  and  the  Thames, 
ii^  England  are  still  several, capital  works  pf  Riil/eus,  at 
Blenheim,  Wilton,  Easton,  &c.  lie  was  knighted  ditrin^ 
l)is  residence  h^re^  which  Lord  Orford  supposes,  did  not 
exceed  a  year,  'the  French,  in  their  late  barbarous  irrup- 
tioiu  into  tUe  Nettierlaads,  robbed  Flaaden  of  fifty-two  «f 
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BabeniU  bMtpicturei,  which  however  hxre  probably  unce 
fonnd  tbeir  way  to  their  former  deitiaation. 

Rubana  condaued  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  fame  and 
boaourt,  with  uninterrupted  Buccess,  till  be  arrired  at  hii 
fifty-eighth  year,  when  he  was  atucked  with  strong  fits  of 
goat,  which  debilitated  hu  frame,  and  unfitted  nitn  for 
great  exertions  :  be  abandoned,  therefore,  all  larger  works^ 
■nd  confined  himself  to  easel  painting.  Yet  he  continued 
to  ezerciK  his  art  until  1640,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  He  was  buried,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in 
the  church  of  St.  James  at  Antwerp,  under  the  altar  of  his 
private  chapel,  which  he  bad  previously  decorated  with'a 
very  fine  picture.  A  monument  was  erected  to  bini  by  his 
wife  and  children,  with  an  epitaph  in  Latin,  eulogizing  his 
talents  and  virtues,  and  displaying  their  snccess. 
■  He  left  a  son  Albert  Rubens,  who  was  born  at  Ant- 
werp in  1614,  and  succeeded  bis  father  in  his  post  as 
secretuy  to  the  council,  devoting  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits.  He  died  iti  1657,  leaving  behind  faim  many 
works,  as  monnments  of  bii  great  learning  and  sound  judg- 
ment, of  whicb  the  following  may  be  mentioned,  '*  Regnm 
«t  Inperatorum  Romanoram  Numismata/*  which  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  medals  of  the  duke  of  Arscbot :  "De  Re 
Vestiaria  Veterum  :"  "  Dissertatio  de  Gemma  Tiberiana 
et  Augustea — de  Urbibus  Neocoris — de  natali  Die  Ctesa- 
ris  AugiiBti,"  whicli  were  published  by  Greevius  in  the 
"  Thesaurus  Aiitiq.  Roman." 

Lord  Orford  has  observed  that  "one  cannot  write  the 
life  of  Rubens,  without  transcribing  twenty  authors ;"  and 
certainly  twice  twenty  critics  may  be  quoted  who  have  di- 
lated on  his  merits  as  an  artist,  with  more  or  less  discrimi- 
nation. In  concluding  his  article,  however,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  opinion  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  from 
its  acknowledged  superiority. 

"The  elevatetj  situation,"  says  our  great  artistj  "on 
which  Rubens  stands  in  the  esteem  of  the  world,  is  alone 
a  sufficient  reason  for  some  examination  of  his  pretensions. 
His  iame  is  extended  over  a  great  part  of  the  Continent, 
without  a  rival ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  tliat  he  has 
enriched  bis  country,  not  in  a  figurative  sense  only,  by 
the  great  examples  of  art  which  he  left,  but  by  what  some 
would  thiiik  a  more  solid  advantage,  the  wealth  arising  from 
the  concourse  of  strangers  whom  his  works  continually  invite 
to  Antwerp,  whiehwould  otherwise  have  Uttis  to  reward 
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the  visit  of  a  connotsseiir.  To  the  city  of  Oueseldorp  he 
has  been  an  equal  benefactor.  The  gallery  of  that  city  is 
considered  as  containing  one  of  the  greatest  collections  of 
pictures  in  the  world ;  but  if  the  works  of  Rubens  were 
taken  from  it,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  this  great  re' 
pository  would  be  reduced  to  at  leaat  half  its  value.  To 
extend  his  glory  still  farther,  he  gives  to  Paris  one  of  its 
most  striking  features,  the  Luxeoibourg  gallery ;  and  if  to 
these  we  add  the  many  towns,  churches,  and  private  cs* 
binets,  where  a  single  picture  of  Rubena  confers  eminence, 
ne  cannot  hesitate  to  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  illnstri-  , 
oa«  painters.      , 

*'  Though  I  still  entertaiD  the  same  general  opinion  both 
in  regart)  to  bis  excellencies  and  his  defects,  yet  having 
now  seen  hid  greatest  compositions,  where  be  has  more 
means  of  displaying  those  parts  of  bis  art  in  which  he  par- 
ticularly excelled,  my  eslimatioa  of  his  genius  is  of  course 
raised.  It  is  only  in  large  compoaitioDs  that  his  powers 
seem  to  have  room  to  expand  themselves.  They  really 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  canvas  on  which 
they  are  to  be  displayed.  His  superiority  is  not  seen  in 
easel  picture),  nor  even  in  detached  parts  of  his  greater 
works ;  which  are  seldom  eminently  beautiful.  .  It  does  net 
lie  in  an  attitude,  or  in  any  peculiar  expression,  but  in 
the  general  effect,  in  the  genius  which  pervades  and  illu- 
miuates  the  whole. 

"  I  remember  to  have  observed  in  a  picture  of,  Diatreci, 
which  1  saw  in  a  private  cabinet  at  Brussels,  the  contrary 
effect.  In  that  performance^  there  appeared  tO'  be  -a  total 
absence  of  this  pervading  genius ;  though  every  individual 
figure  was  correctly  drawn,  aqd  to  the  action  of  each  as 
careful  an  attention  was  paid,  as  if  it  mere  a  set  acwlemy 
figure.  Here  seemed  to  be  nothing  left  to  chance ;  all  the 
nymphs  (the  subject  was  the  Bath  of  Diana)  were  «ihat  the 
ladiA  call  in  attitudes ;  yet,  without  being  able  to  censure 
it  for  incorrectness,  or  any  other  defect,  I  thoughtlit  one.f}f 
the  coldest  and  tnest  insipid  pictures  1  everbebeld. 

"  The  works  of  Rubens  have  that  peculiar  property  al- 
ways attendant  on  genius,  to  attract  attention,  and  enforce 
admiration,  in  spite  of  all  their  faults.  It  is  owing  to  this 
faSL-inating  power  that  the  perfornjances  of  those  painters 
with  which  he  is  surrounded,  though  they  have,  perhaps, 
fewer  defects,  yet  appear  spiritless,  tame,  and  insipid ; 
SQcb  as  the  altar-pieces  of  Crayer,  Schutz,  tiegers,  Hey- 
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Mtis,  Tjitaa,  Van  Bulen,  and  the  rent.    Theyvv  dons  \pf 

men  whose  bands,  »ni  inde«d  all  their  Aurulties,  appearlq 
have  been  cramped  and  conftned ;  and  it  )■  endeat  thttt 
ever;  thing  they  did  was  the  eflRect  of  gfreat  labour  and 
pains.  The  productiMB  of  Rubens,  on  tticconinry,  aeetta 
to  Bow  vnth  a  freedom  and  prodigality,  s«  if  tboy  cose  tfin 
nothing ;  and  to  the  general  'aDtmation  of  the  cowpotitran, 
there  is  always  a  correspondent  spirtt  in  th«  rxeeotitm  ■*>{ 
the  work.  The  striking  brilliancy  of  Ms  cokwrB^  nvd  tbeir 
lively  opposition  to  each  otlier,  the  flowing' liberty  md 
freedom  of  his  outliae,  the  sninated  ^notl'witti  whith 
every  object  is  touched,  all  contribotQ  to  awabett  and  k««p 
alive  thfr  attention  of  the  speatator*,  awakdR'  in  him,  in 
some  measnre,  correspondent  sensations,- atid  tnalte  faini 
feel  a  degree  of  that  enthusiafim  with  which  tb^  pi^mer 
was  carrrH  away.  To  this  we  add  tb«  complete  imifonlnty 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  work,  so  that  the  whole-sMOis  to  be 
conducted,  and  grow  out  c^'one  mind ;  QMeryohhig  is  of  a 
piece,  and  fits  its  place.  Even  hia  Usie  of  drawli^'aiicbof 
form  appears  to  correspond  better  wi^  bii'Caba^g-aiid 
composition,  than  if  h^  had  adopted  «Hy'«ther  maoaar, 
though  that  manner^  simply  eoasidared,  might  he  hetter  ; 
it  is  here' as  in  personal  attractions:  tbeM<.ii'froqtieKtIy 
found  a  oertam  agreeiaent  ifnd  oorres^ondeaceiDthe  wfadle 
together,  which  is  afteoniwe  c^tvattng  ttoM  tnere'ire^t 
]ar  beaiity.  ■  '■•   ■■>-'<^    i  ■■'^ 

*'  Rubens  appears  to  have  badclnt-oOnQdeirtisr'in'  \am- 
self,  which  it  is  necesss^  for  e*«ry«TtiA  to  aBtoaae,  wfaei^ 
he  has  Anisbed  bis  studies^  and  may  restatte,  tA  tomb  mea- 
sure, to  throw  aside  the  fetters  of  «u(bei!ity<^  itf'ceaiider 
the  rules  as  subject  to  bis  eetitrout,  and  no«4ilO]telf<safa^ct 
to  the  rules ;  to  risk  and  to  d|rs  ex<r»oiti«ier^4at«n^t3 
without  a' guide,  abandoning  hiorftlf  tw  his^tWn'fiansatietis, 
and  depending  npm  them.  "  To  this  oonSd«nee  mint  be 
imputed  that  originality  of  Btranoer  faywhitrb  he maybe 
xixiV^  said  tb  have  extended  t^  Hmits  >af 'th«  -art.  After 
'Kubcns  had  mude  up  his  iBai^er,'  henetep'lMikediOiUi  of 
hhmetf  fcrr'KssrMence':  there  is  oonsequentty  very  little  in 
hia  WorHs,  that  appears  M  hd  taken  frdm  other  Mastiersi  If  • 
*  he  has  borrowed  My  thing,  be  has  had'  the  addnesc  to 
'change  and  adapt  iC'BO'weU  to  thb  txit -of  ibis  worii,  that 
the  theft  is  not  discoTerabie.  I      '^    -    . 

■     "Besides  the  extelletf«y-<rf  iRuiens  iB-<'UieB4i  general 
^oiKrsj  hbpbmefc»bd'4li««rtw  wt'ttf  w»ii;aiii|g.jJxHe^aaiirtb(t 
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abje«tft  «f  flftturt  witfaA  paiofcr's  qi«i;.he-syw  i^tpoce  tlie 
prsdoininaot  fenture  by  wbich  every  object  i«  koQwn  ftad 
diatinguisbed ;  and  ts  soon  m  seen,  it  ww  ex^cutetl  witti  a 
.hciUty  that  is  utonisbjcig :  arid  l«l  me  add,  tliia  facility  U 
to  a  paiMer,  when  he  closely  exaoHoe^  a  picture,  a  Bouccje 
-«f. great  ploasureii  How  far  Uits  excellence  may  be  per- 
ceived m. felt  by  those  who  are  not  painter.ii  I  know  i^ot; 
to  tbem  certainly  it  is  not  enough  tbat  objects  he  truly,  ro- 
ptesteted  ;  tbey  must  likewise  he  repxeeented  with  grojce ; 
irhiob  meaiM  hare,  that  the  work  is  done  with  facility,  and 
witbout  otforL  Rubens  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  master 
in  the  necbanical  part  of  tbe  art,  the  best  workman  with 
hisitooli  that  ever  exercised  a  pencil.  This  part  of  ibe 
art,  thottgb  it  does  not  hold  a  rank  with  the  {lowers  of  in- 
vculion,  of  giving  character  and  expression,  has  yet  in  it 
iHmi  may  be  called  genius.  It  is  certainly  something  that 
eannot  be  taught  by  words,  thougb  it  may  be  leari^ed  by  a 
firequfint  examination  jof  those  pictures  wfiioh  ppss^s^  this 
excellenoe.  It  it  feU  by  .yery  few  painters;  and  it  is  as 
rare  at  this  tiote  among  the  Itvung  paint^rti,  ^  any  of  the 
higher  excellencies  of  the  art:.  .1 .    . 

"This  power,  which  RabeBB  posse^^d  in  ^)e  Mgtiesit 
d^ree, '  eoabLed  bim  to  (present  wh0tever  be  unite^ti^k 
better  than  any  ot^er  paiqter.  Hia  ^iinwl|^»  ^axticuUrlj 
lions  and  horses^  are  so  admjrable>  tluttitj^^  be  s^td  they 
were  never  properly  represented  but  by  him.  His  pprtraits 
rank  with  ;the  best  works,  of  the  .pa^Q^irs,w)fp,  h^r^  made 

-  jdiat  bnuieix  ef  the  lart  the  sale  hHsiue^f  of  tbejx  lives  ^  and 
ef- rimw  Jie.hasjeft  a  gf oat  yaiiety  of  sp^fi^nn^     Tbe 

'  aame  lauf  b*  said  of  bis  lam^capf  s ;  ^d,  though  Q^de 
Ji^min.  finirited  more  tnintitfilyj  as  b«cen)§&  ^ijvofess^,  in 
jntji  parttinUsfi  bwochj  yet  th^re  is, ^yc^  a[)..airiu^,4nd 
^uilitgri'in  the  land6Cft{>fvs  of  ^ul^nSi  that  a  i^|nfgr,  would 
aa«oon  wish  tu  be  the  author  <^  tj^eo^  i^thpse  ,ot  ;PJa^e, 
Jiratiy.iOther  arci-tt. whatever.    ,  ;    ,  ,   ,,  ■.  :.      -, ,  . 

*'  The  pictures  of  Rubens  bftvetbis  efiect  vpoiji  tb^  spec- 
'tatoc,  that  h^.f«el»UiD)s«ttf  )a.no{,^)^  dJsppse4jto,i;»iicIf;out 
and  dwell  un  his  delects.  ,  Tbsi criticieaw  w^^  -fr^jiwde 
oit  himarsindead  often^unieasgnable...  ^is style c»ight  no 
more  to  he  lilamed  for  not  having, th^  suhli^^t^  ^  JVluJi^ael 
Angelo,  than  Ovid  should  be  censiire^  b^KMue  he  is  -.not 
like  Virgil.  ,,.. 

"  How^vot,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  thi^t  be  wanted 
^UDjr  flxcettcpeiM^  wbi«b  woitld  have  pexfecij^f  lu)^^  with 
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hit  style.  Among  tbos«  we  may  reckon  beenty  in  his  fe-; 
Bale  charactera :  sometimei,  indeed,  they  make  approaches 
to  it;  they  are  healthy  and  comely  women,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  possess  any  degree  of  elvgance ;  the  same  may  be 
■aid  of  bis  young  men  and  children  :  his  old  men  have 
that  sort  of  dignity  whtcl)  a  bushy  beard  will  confer;  bat 
be  never  possessed  a  poeUcal  conception  of  character.  In 
hia  repreienlations  of  the  highest  characters  in  the  Chris- 
tian or  the  fabulous  world,  instead  of  something  abovq 
humanity,  which  might  fill  the  idea  which  is  conceived  of 
4uch  beings,  the  spectator  finds  little  more  than  mere 
mortals,  such  as  be  meets  with  every  day. 

*'  The  incorrectness  of  Rubens,  in  regard  to  bis  out- 
line, oftener  proceeds  from  haste  and  carelessness,  than 
from  inability :  there  are  in  bis  great  works,  to  which  he 
seems  to  have  paid  more  particular  attention,  naked  figures 
as  eminent  for  their  drawing  as  for  their  colouring.  He 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  great  abhorrence  of  the 
meagre  dry  manner  of  his  predecessors,  the  old  German 
end  Flemish  painters ;  to  avoid  which,  he  kept  bis  outline 
large  and  Sowing:  this,  carried  to  an  extreme,  produced 
that  heaviness  i^bich  is  so  frequently  found  in  his  figures. 
Another  defect  of  this  great  painter  is,  his  inatteatioa  to 
th^  foldings  of  his  drapery,  especially  that  of  his  women : 
It  is  scarcely  ever  cast  with  any  choice  or  skill. 

ff  Carlo  Maratti  and  Rubens  are,  in  this  respect,  in  op- 
posite extremes ;  one  discovers  too  much  art  in  the  dispo- 
sitioqs  of  drapery,  and  the  other  too  little.  Riibens's  dra- 
pery, besides,  is  not  properly  historical ;' the  quality  of 
the  stuff  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  too  accurately  distin- 
guished ;  resembling  the  manner  of  Paul  Veronese.  This 
drapery  is  less  offensive  in  Rubens  than  it  wonid  be  in 
many  other  painters,  as  it  partly  contributes  to  that  rich- 
ness which  is  the  peculiar  diaracter  of  bis  style,  which  we 
^o  not  pretend  to  set  forth  as  of  the  most  simple  and  sub- 
lime kind. 

"  The  diderence  of  the  manner  of  Rubens  from  that  of 
any  other  painter  before  him,  is  in  nothing  more  distin- 
Kuisbable  than  in  bis  colouring,  which  is  totally  different 
from  that  of  Titian,  Corregio,  or  any  of  the  great  colour- 
ists.  The  effect  of  bis  pictures  may  be  not  improperly 
compered  to  clusters  of  flowers ;  all  his  colours  appear  as 
'  clear  and  as  beautiful :  at  the  ^ame  time  he  has  avoided 
that  tawdry  effect  which  one  wquld  expect  aueh  gay  colours 
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fq  produce;  in  this  respect  resembling  Qarocci  more  than 
^ny  other  pftinter.  -  What  was  laid  of  an  ancient  paintet 
may  be  applied  to  those  two  artists — that  their  6garet 
look  as  if  they  fed  apon  roses, 

**  I^  would  be  a  curious  and  a  profitable  study  for  a 
painter,  to  examine  the  dif{'erence,  and  the  cause  of  that  - 
difference  of  effect  in  the  works  of  Corregio  and  Rubem, 
both  excellent  in  different  ways.  The  preference  pro* 
bably  would  be  given  according  to  the  different  habits  of 
the  connoisseur :  those  who  bad  received  their  first  iMpret-^ 
lions  from  the  works  of  Rubens,  would  censure  Corregjo 
as  heavy  ;  and  the  admirers  of  Corregio  would  say  Rubciu 
wanted  solidity  of  effect.  There  is  li^tness,  airiness,  and 
facility  in  Rubens,  his  advocates  will  ui^e,  and  compara- 
tively a  laborious  heaviness  in  Corregio;  whose  admirer* 
win  complain  of  Rubens's  manner  being  careless  and  ob- 
iinished,  whilst  the  works  of  Corregio  are  wrought  to  the 
highest  degree  of  delicacy ;  and  what  may  be  advanced  in 
favour  of  Corregio's breadth  of  light,  will,  by  his  oenanren^ 
be  caHed  affected  and  pedantic.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
we  are  speaking  solely  of  the  manner,  the  effect  of  the 
picture ;  and  we  may  conclude^  according  to  the  custom  ia 
pastoral  poetiy,  by  bestowing  on  each  of  these  illustrioirf 
painters  a  garland,  without  attributing  superiority  to  either. 

^'  To  conclude,  I  will  venture  to  repeat  in  favour  of  Ru- 
t>ens,  what  I  have  before  said  in  regard  to  the  Dutch  school 
— that  thdse  who  cannot  see  the  extraordinary  merit  of  this 
great  painter,  either  have  a  narrow  conceptieii  of  the'  va* 
riety  of  art,  or  are  led  away  by  the  affiectatton  of  approvrn; 
nothing  but  what  comes  from  the  Italian  school."  '     • 

RUCCELLAI  (Bernard);  in  Latin  Oricbllaribs,  A 
learned  writer  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  born  in  1449, 
His  mother  was  daughter  of  the  celebrated  PaUas  Strozzi, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  opulent  citizens  of  Florence^ 
a  great  patron'  of  literature,  and  who  in  his  collactions  of 
books  and  antiquities,  was  tbe  rival  of  Niccoli,  and  even  of 
the  Medicis  themselves.  To  this  last  mentiotied  illustrious 
family  Bernard  became  allied,  in  his  seventeenth  year,.by'bti 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  Lorenzo, '  which  joyful  occasion 
bis  father  Jc^n  Ruccellai  is  said  to  have  celebrated  with 
princely  magnificence,  at  the  expence  of  37,000  fiorinw 
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.  Bemani  *&K  b»  nwrriage  puriaed  bu  atndiet  witk  the 
tame  andity  u  before ;  and  after  Loreaao  de  Medici'a 
daatb,  tbe  PhttiHc  academy  found  in  bin  a  very  generons 
protector.  He  built  a  magniBcent  palace,  wMti  ganleaa 
«)d  grorca  coRveoicnt  for  the  pbikiiopbic  couferencea  beU 
by  toe  aoadenaisiani^  and  ornameDted  it  wufa  tbe  most  va- 
luable ^>ceioieni  of  tbe  anuque,  collected  at  an  immenae 
•zpenoe. 

.  Like  many  otber  icbolan  of  tbat  day,  be  added  potitioat 
akilftobu  literary  accompliabment*,  and  beld  soma  offices 
of  traat  and  importance.  Id  1480  he  was  ehoaea  gonfa- 
lonier of  jttttice ;  and  four  yeari  after,  tfaa  republic  appointed 
bim  amboMador  to  the  ttate  of  Genoa,  wlucb  was  felloned 
by  tbree  other  embatsies,  one  to  Ferdinand  king  of  Na- 
fwa,  and  twoto  Cbarlea  VIII.  king  of  France.  During  tbe 
VBTolutions  which  took  place  at  Naples  about  tbe  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Ruccellai  took  a  part,  for.  whiefa 
Kine  Florentine  historians  censure  bim ;  but  whether  his 
CODdoct  was  patriotic  or  factioua,  i»  not  very  clear,  although 
the  foraer.  i»  most  probable.  He  died  in  1,514,  and  uau 
interred  in  tbe  church  of  St.  Maria  Novella,  tbe  fa^ade'of 
wbieh,  begun  by  his  fatber,  be  finished  with  great  nagm- 
fioenoe. 

.  RnoceUju's  principal  work  "  De  Urbe  Homs^"  oontaias 
•n  accarate  account  of  what  the  ancient  writers  bave  inndsd 
^wn  respecting  tbe  magnificent  edifices  of  that  city,  and 
iras  in  all  rejects  tbe  best  work  of  the  kuid  that  had  tfatn 

.  l^lpeMcd.  It  was,  first  published  in  the  coUecaiaB  eotitbtd 
''•Rerum  Ital.  Scriptores  Florentiai."  He  left  also  Eibfs- 
lary  of  the-  war  of  Pisa,  and  another  of  thB.deScaqt^pf 
Cbariea  VUL  into  Italy,  "  De  Bello  Pisano,"  and  '"lOe 

.:BeUQ  ItaUoo;*'  the  latter  of  which  is. said  t»  ba«e..ba«n 
liM  piinted  at  London  by  Brindley  in.l724,  -end  both.by 
Bowyerin  17S3  ;  but  this  last  edition  ne  do  notGiid raen- 
twned  in  Mr.  Nichols's  very  accurate  and  elaborate  liatvof 

r  tbe  productions  of  Bowyer's  press.     In  ITfiSiwaspijblisbed 

'  W  Leipsic  aHreatise  on  the  Koman  magistracy)  "'£>«:  tria- 

'  gisuratibus  Romanis,"  .written  by  RucceUai,  aad  'SOotMo 
the  editor  by  the  learned  antiquary  Gori,  1^0  idiscQvered 
it  at  Flofence.  Ruccellai  was  also  a  poet,  and  appeara  in 
Ibe  "Canti  Carnascialescbi"  as  the  author  of  th?  "TrioDfo 

:  della  calunnia,"     In  poetry,  however,  he  was  eolipsed  by 

,  his  SOD,  the  subject  of  our  next  article.' 

'*  .TinbMcl)i,»GwsaeBl  HitL  Lit.  d'lUlic— fleicM'f  Lor«ii*ode  Mtdk^ 


'  ^UOC&LLAI  (John),  fourth  sonto  the  pneeiing,  wu 
bord  at  Ftoreitce,  Oct.^0,  1475,  at  a.  time  when  fan  family 
was  in  the  pienitvde  of  its  power.     By  what  masters  he  wu 
cdooated  we  liave  not  been  told,  bat  it  ntayhe  preiatnwj* 
from  liis  father's  character,  that  he  procured  hitn  tbe  bett 
which  Florence  could  afford;  and  it  is  said  that  he  becanw 
-ircry  accooipiished  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoagesj  ai 
well  as  in  bis  own.     In  1505  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
from  Florence  to  Venice.     In  the  tumult  raised  by  the 
younger  citizens  of  Florence  on  the  return  of  the  Medici  in 
-15i2f  and  which  contributed  sc)  greatly  to  fiieilitate  tbat 
ievent,  he  and  his  brother  Pallai  took  a  principal  part,  ap- 
parently in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  fether,  who 
was  on  the  popular  side.     On  the  eleralion  of  Leo  X.  and 
tbeappointmeiit  of  his  nephew  Lorenzo  to  the  government 
of  Naples,  Uuccellai  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the 
laUer  to  Ronoe,  when  he  went  to  assume  the  insignia  of 
captain -gen  era!  of  the  church.     In  1515  he  attended  Leo 
on  his  visit  to  Florence,  on  whiob  occasion  the  pontiff  was 
entertained  in  the  gardens  of  the  Ruccellai  withtfae  repre- 
^  senution  of  the  tragedy  of  '*  RosmundB,"  written  by  oar 
author  in  Italian  blank  verse.     As  Rnccellai  entered  imo 
the  ecclesiastical  order,  it  has  appeared  surprising  thsft  LSo 
did  not  raise  bitn  to  the  purple ;  but  potitical  reasons,  and 
Botany  want  of  eateeoi,  seem  t>o  have  pterented  this,  f^ 
.he  sent  him,  at  a  very  important  crisis,  as  fait  legate  to 
Ftanois  L  in  crtiieh  station  he  eontimiedmittt  Leo's  dectb. 
.  After  this  event  he  returned  to  Florence,  smd  waadepoted, 
with  five  other  principal  citizens,  b>  oongvatokte  tfaetitiw 
psps  Adrian  VI.  which  he  pfrrronned  in  an'oradon  yet  et« 
Cant.     The  suoceeding  pope  Clemtof  VH.  ap^Vhted  !{««• 
ceil  at> keeper  of  ihe  castle  of  fit.  Angelo,  ^he'noe-be  bbtAiiiid 
titename  of  IlCastella'^o.     He  died  in  tSSfl. '   HisfeiAe 
.    rests  chiefly  on  bis  poem-  of  the  **  Api,'*  oi*  Bdes,  wMch  w«a 
pablidicd  iu  1539,  and  willsecure  totU  aotbdriT'higb  mak. 
aoDong  the  writers  of  didactiC' poetry.'  "  His  diction,"  says 
Mr.  Roscoe,  "  is  pore  wichbut  being  ihstpid,  and  simfde 
without,  becoming  vulgar;  and  inthe  course  tii  bis  work  he 
baa  given  decisive  proofs  of  his  scientific -aeqtliffimfenu,  pat- 
licidazly  on  subjecu  of  natural  history."     Dcaidefl  tfae-tra- 
gedy  of  *' Roimunda,"  alreadynoticed,  be' wrote  another, 
.f*Oreste,"  which  remained  in  manuscript  atittlpuUishlBd 
by  Scipio  Mafiei  in  his  "  Teatro  Italiano,*'  who  coiMidera 
|t  as  superior  to  his  '*  Rosmunda."    They  are  both  inutt- 
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tioDB  of  Euripides.  An  edition  of  all  fats  works  was  printed 
at  Padua  in  1772,  8vo,  and  his  poem  of  the  "  Bees"  waa 
translated  into  French  by  Pingeron,  in  1770.' 

KUDBECK  (OLAU9  or  Olof),  one  of  the  earliest  culti. 
vators  of  natural  science  in  Sweden,  wa<  the  son  of  Jobs 
Kudbeck,  bishop  of  Vestera*,  a  considerable  patron  of  )et-r 
ters,  and  by  whose  exertions  the  Swedish  Bible  was  pnb- 
litbed  in  1618.  He  was  bom  in  1630,  and  edacated  at 
Upsal.  Anatomy  was  his  early  study,  and  he  prosecuted  it 
with  sucb  success,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  he 
made  the  important  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  in 
the  liver,  and  soon  afterwards,  of  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  body.  In  Bariboline  be  had  a  rival  in  this  discovery^ 
which  indeed  both  appear  to  have  made  independent  of 
each  other ;  but  Haller  gives  the  priority,  in  point  of  time, 
to  Rudbeck.  Rudbeck,  having  al^o  made  botany  a  part  o{ 
bis  pursuits,  contributed,  out  of  his  own  means,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  science,  by  founding  a  garden,  which 
he  afterwards  gave  to  the  university  of  Upsal.  After  a  visit 
to  Holland  in  J653,  He  devoted  himself  to  medicine,  and 
to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  in  anatomy.  In  1658  be 
was  appointed  professor  of  medicine,  and  was  filed  at  Up- 
sal  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Besides  the  attention 
which  be  gave  to  the  above-mentioned  pursuits,  he  very 
early  addicted  bimself  to  the  study  of  languages,  history, 
antiquities,  architecture,  and  mttsic,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical art  of  drawing,  and  was  so  much  regarded  as  a  man 
of  taste,  that  the  public  festivals  and  decorations,  at  the 
coronatiou  of  the  young  king  Charles  XI.  in  1660,  were 
put  entirely  under  his  direction. 

The  first  botanical  publication  of  Rudbeck  seems  to  have 
b^en  his  "  Catalogus  plantarum  borti  Upsaliensis,"  printed 
at  Upsal  in  1658,  the  year  after  the  establishment  of  that 
coUectioD.  To  this  little  volume  a  preface  in  Latin  and 
Swedish  is  pre6xed,  treating  of  practical  horticulture,  and 
recommending  botany  for  its  agreeableness  and  utility. 
The  list  is  of  course  not  very  ample,  but  cbnUias  sevend 
eiotic  species  and  varieties.  An  appendix  to  this  cata^- 
logae  was  printed  in  1666,  tbe  garden  having  been,  by 
tltat  time,  considerably  enriched.  The  same  year,  1666] 
aaotber  siiailar  work  appeared,  "  Delicie  Vallis  JftcDbfete;'^ 
a  catalogue,  alphabetical  like'thie  former,  bfa  garden  A 

'  l^^'I^WiTrOinnw*  Hilt.  Jil!.4:l(»lt«.3ri,  XI-tR^km^  M*      .. 
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Jacob'*  DabI,  near  Stockholm.  This,  which  was  anony- 
mous, is  a  little  book  of  extreme  rarity,  insomuch  that 
Haller  speaks  of  it  by  report  only.  A  Latin  poem  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  work,  describing  the  beauty  of  this  villa,  its 
orangery,  aviary,  plantations,  and  fountains. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  of  his  lifeRudbeck  first  con- 
ceived the  vast  project  of  his  "  Campi  Elysii,"  in  which  all 
the  plants  in  the  world,  as  far  as  they  had  been  discovered, 
were  to  be  represented  by  wooden  cuts,  in  twelve  folio  vo- 
lumes, disposed  according  to  Bauhin's  "  Pinax."  For  this 
stupendous  work  he  is  said  to  have  prepared  ten  or  eleven, 
thousand  tigures,  aiid  the  6rst  and  second  volumes  were 
already  printed,  when  a  dreadful  fire  reduced  almost  the 
whole  town  of  Upsal  to  ashes,  in  1702.  Three  copies  only 
of  the  first  volume  escaped  the  fire,  two  of  which  remain  in 
Sweden,  and  the  third  is  preserved  in  the  Sherardian  library 
at  Oxford.  A  few  leaves,  wanting  in  this  last  copy,  are 
supplied  in  manuscript.  A  number  of  the  blocks  of  this 
very  volume,  which  consists  of  grasses  and  their  allies, 
came  into  England  with  the  Linna^an  collection  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  compared  with  the  Oxford  copy,  an  impression 
of  tbem  was  given  to  the  public  in  1789,  by  sir  James  Ed- 
ward Smith,  president  of  the  Linneean  society,  under  the 
title  of  ■■  Reliqiiiffi  Kudbeckianie,'*  the  appropriate  letter- 
press of  each  figure,  and  the  Linntean  names,  being  sub- 
joined. An  historical  preface  is  prefixed  to  this  edition,  as 
well  as  a  dedication  to  Dr.  John  Gustavus  Acrel,  professor 
of  medicine  at  Up'sal,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  sale  of 
the  Linnisan  museum  and  library. 

The  second  volume  of  the  •'  Caupi  I^ysii"  came  from 
tbe  press  a  little  before  the  former  ;  so  that  several  copies 
having  got  abroad,  escaped  the  destruction  of  the  rest. 
]£ven  this,  however,  is  a  very  rare  book,  the  price  of  which 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  A  copy  was  bought  by  professor 
Jacquin  in  Germany,  many  years  ago,  for  about  30  guineas. 
This  volume  is  in  the  Linnsatt,  Banksian,  and  Sherardian 
libraries.  Containing  liliaceous  plants,  and  the  Orchis 
tribe,  it  is  much  more  splendid  than  the  first.  Tbe  iiguref 
are  copied  from  all  quarters,  though  several  are  original, 
and  amount  to  about  €00  in  all,  many  of  them  executed 
with  great  correctness  and  elegance.  The  preface  attri- 
butes the  antii-ipsted  publication  of  this  volume  to  the 
greater  popularity  and  attraction  of  its  contents;  aod 
•{Kkka  of  HHOf  ol  tbe.  intendsil  figures  of  the  .wiule  work. 
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■»  to  ba  executed  frotn  drawings  made  by  tbe  autbor  biaaV,  * 
•elf,  aft«r  original  ipecimenfl,  either  preserved  in  Burier*» 
fiiM  Swi«s  herbarium,  or  obtained  frotn  other  quarters.  Tbe 
author  speika  of  bis  son  and  nephew,  each  of  tbe  same 
name  with  himself,  as  his  coadjutors,  and  the  destioed  con- 
tinuator*  of  this  laborious  underuking.  The  destruction 
oF  bU  materials  is  extremely  to  be  regretted  g  for  saeb  » 
repository  of  the  botanical  knowledge  of  the  time  would 
bave  been  highly  valuable  to  succeeding  writers;  particu- 
larly as  illustrating  tbe  plants  of  Bauhin,  so  many  of  which.  * 
are  to  be  determined  from  Burser's  herbarium  only. 

1'he  author's  other  work,  as  scarce  as  tbe  precedmg, 
having  shared  the  same  fate,  is  entitled  "  AtUntica,  sive 
Manheim  vera  Japheti  posterorum  ledes  ac  patria,  &c." 
I6<ja — 1702,  4  vols,  folio.  This  work  was  written  in  tbe 
Swedish  language,  but  is  accompanied  by  a  LaUn  transla- 
tion. Tbe  fourth  volume  was  put  to  press  in  1702,  and  the 
printer  was  in  the  second  alphabet,  when  the  6re  above 
DiCntioDed  took  place,  and  consumed  tbis  volume  a*  well 
as  tbe  otiiers,  with  all  tbe  author's  copy,  eitcept  two  or. 
three  sets  of  the  printed  sheets,  which  have,  if  we  mistake 
not^  been  supplied  by  manuscript  in  the  few  copies  extant. 
The  president  of  tbe  Linnscan  society  has  one  of  the  pre-  '. 
ceding  volumes,  composed  of  wooden  cuts;  but  the  wholct 
woik,  which  Brsnet  baa  accurately  described,  has  copper- 
plate frontispieces  and  other  finished  eng^vings,  maps,  [ 
•  &Cr  Tbesimoftfats  singular  performance  wag- to  prove 
.that  Sweden  had  been  the  terrestrial  paradise  ofoUrGrst 
parents,  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  the  place  whence. tbe  Ger,-" 
mans,  Fiencfa,  Englisbf  Danes,  Greeks,  and  Komans,  and 
all  nations  came,  and  the  source  of  all  learning,  ancient" 
mythology,  arts  and  seieitces ;  but  all  that  tbe  .author  bas 
really  proved  is,  how  much  profound  learning  may  ,be  ,' 
brought  to  bear  bpon  a  wild  and  untenable  hypothesis. 

Rudbeck  died  a  f^w  months  afler  tbe  destrOctio^  of  b>9 
works,  Sept.  2,  17(>2,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  bir  '] 
age,  having  nine  years  before  resigned  th£  profes«orshipf  .' 
of  botany  and  anatomy  to  his  son,  He  is  said  to  h^ve  been  ' 
a  man  of  a  mild  and  amiable  character,  and  p9  piucb  es-  ' 
teamed  for  bis  personal  qualities  as  tot  his  leamit>g.'        . 

BUDBECK  (Olaus),'  son  of  i  the  preceding,  was  bora' 
at  Upaal  in  1660,  and  under  bis  father's  direction  studied*  ^ 

'  ^Uo^.CjalafB^  b;  Sir  J.  E.^ith.-^SlMrH**  Uk  tt  Uanwai.  J^.tX-^ 
SiKli  CKioii)Hticoa.-«>Bi«Det'i  Muncl  da  LArairc.— Bl9)>,  Sict;  Hiit.  de  NM«« 
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m^iciQe,.^ot«]iy,  sad  Mttkpaities.     He  todc  hii  doctor's 

degree  w  Utrecht,,  in  I690,  publisbioB  on  tfaat  occuion 
an  able  dissertatioa,  **  De  fundamental!  PUntarum  Notitift 
rite  acquirendft."  Jn  this  he  aiserts  the  necessity  of  «t* 
iftDging  and  distinguishing  tl^e  genera  of  plant*  by  tbeir 
fructification  alone,  aud  prefers  such  leading  principles  a> 
are  derived  from  the  fruit,  rather  than  from  the  corolla. 
He  rejects  habit,  colour,  sensible  qualities,  time  of  flower- 
ing, &c.  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  super- 
ficial obserTets  ;  while,  on_tbe  other  band,  be  decUnes  be- 
in^  implicitly  led  by  the  more  abstruse  principles  of  certain 
more  philosophical  botanists.  He  had  previously,  at  Upaal, 
in  1686,  defended  a  thesis  "  De  Propagatione  Ptantarum," 
wbicb  is  leas  original,  thuugh  highly  creditable  as  a  school  . 
exercise.  In  1695,  he  set  out  from  Upsal  on  a  tour  to 
Lapland,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  count  Gylleuborgi 
After  his  return  he  prepared  a  very  ample  account  of  his 
journey,  having  made  a  number  of  drawings  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  first  part,  published  in  1701,  in  Latin  aiid 
Swedish,  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  XII.  in  a  Latin,  as 
well  as  Swedish,  poem,  and  ornamented  wiih  a  magnificent  : 
wpod-cat  ot  the.  Pedicuiaris  Sceptnan-Carolmum,  But. this  . 
voliime,  a  thin  .4to,  goes  no  further  thaa  the  provinea  of 
Upland.  ,  Xbe  reit  of  the  materials,  except  a  collacaon  of  . 
drawings  of  plants,  which  still  exist,  aod  p«rh^  rather, 
belofig  to  the  "  Campi  Elysii,"  seem  to  have,  peiushedia 
the  h.i.e.  of  UpsaL  Such  indeed  was  the  fate  Qlatoat  of  thfi  , 
co[u^  of  the  work  just  mentioned,  entitj«d  ":  Laponia  iUui«- 
trata*"  whict)  is  therefore  an  extremel-y  soarce  t>o«Jti 

Ii)  1720  Rudheck,  in  conjunction  with  Benzslias,  aftev* 
wards  archbishop  of  Upsal,  founded  the  Swadisih  acadcog^   , 
of  sciences,,  as  it  was  then  called,  though  subsequently^ 
whee   Qtbe(  .similar   establishmenta  arose   at   StooliJioliilj 
Lund,  &c^  the  original. one  was  entitled. tbeHnysl-Aca* 
d«my  of, Upsal.     This  institution  sbll  fiounshes^  w^  &M 
produoed  several  volumea  of  TrsisactJons  in  Latin,    in  tb« 
first,. priuted  io  1720,  isa  caialogue  of  plants^jobsisrvedby   . 
Ri^biffk  in .  Lapland.     He  published  several  c^rjious  -dis^  -  , 
terl^Mons  from  time  to  lime^  whiub  evince  hi;  >d«ep^eriidi-    :. 
tiooi,    though  be  betrays^  like  his  father,  at)a»vhat  of  t^;, 
pa^OKicarturn.'    He  was  particularly  skijied-in  oiienMl 
Itt^ature,  #nd  ,wa9  hence  Jed  w  undertake  the  sxplaiiatioil    . 
of  some  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  of  natural  history  ia 
th&saerid-Mnptttrek.'   Htrevei^ads  that  A'rttAf'm'eAtioaed 
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hj  naie  oi  Ute  propbeu,  u  ntitber  an  herbt  nor  any  kind 
taiotp,  but  a  purple  dye.  He  also  undertook  to  demon* 
•tnte  ttuit  tbe  />iuiatm  were  raspberries.  The  tvo  disser- 
tktioni  which  contain  these  opinions  appeared  in  1733,  in 
4to,  but  tbe  author  bad  previously  given  to  tbe  vorld  tbre^ 
otberif  tbe  inaugural  eisays  of  some  of  his  pupils,  on  //e- 
Jera,  in  1707,  4to;  on  Mandragora,  in  1702;  and  on  the 
Svlnu  arctiau  of  LinuRui,  in  1716,  both  in  8vo,  niih  good 
CQta  His  most  elaborate  and  eccentric  performance  of  all; 
perhapi,  it  a  diuertation  on  the  bird  Stdav^  which  oar  trans- 
latiou  of  the  Bible  renders  a  quail.  Some  have  thought  it 
a  locust,  but  Rudbeck  will  have  it  a  Hying-fisb.  He  in- 
tended to  publish  agreat  philological  work  entitled  '*  Lexi- 
con HarmonicuiD,"  when  death  arrested  bis  career,  March 
83,  1740.  In  his  latter  days,  finding  himself  unable  to 
leave  home  and  lecture  as  usoal^  he  fixed  bis  choice,  as  ari 
assistant,  on  Linnaeus,  then  in  his  twenty-third  year,  who 
first  supplied  Rodbeck's  place  in  1730,  with  much  appro- 
bation.' 

RUOBORNE,  or  RODBURNE  (Thohas),  bishop  of 
St.  David's  in  the  fifteenth  cantury,  was,  according  M 
Fuller,  a  native  of  Hertfordshire,  and  took  bis  name  froM 
Rudborne,  a  village  near  St.  Alban's  ;  but  Wood  says  be- 
was  bom  at  Rodbume  in  Wiltshire.  He  studied  at  Merton 
college,  Oxford,  and  became  one  of  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians of  his  day,  and  an  able  architect.  He  built  the  gate- 
way and  fine  tower  of  Merton  college,  and  probably  the 
c»apel,  for  that  teems  improperly  given  to  bishop  Rede; 
He  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  Henry  V.  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  when  a  student  at  Queen's  college,  af- 
terwards i4>pointed  him  his  chaplain,  on  his  going  to  France 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  He  received  some 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  as  the  prebend  of  Horton  in  tbe 
church  of  Salisbury,  the  living  of  East  Deping  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  the  archdeaconry  of  Sudbury.  He  served  the 
office  of  {iroctor  in  tbe  university,  and  was  elected  chan- 
cellor, hut  Wood  thinks  that  if  he  accepted  this  office,  b^ 
did  not  retain  it  long.  In  1426  be  was  admitted  warden  of 
Merton  college,  which  he  appears  to  have  resigned  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1433  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  St.- 
David's,  from  which  tbe  king,  Henry  VI.  woold  have  trans- 
lated him  to  Ely ;  but  Wood  Says,  "  could  not  effect  k." 

■  Bmi'i  CfdopNdia — Hsitet  BiU.  Bot.— Stoem't  Udmhu,  p.  34. 
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He  died  abdat  1442.  lite  tower  and  chajiet  of  Merttm 
will  Long  remain  monuiActiU  of  his  skill  »n4  taste.  He  was 
alsd  a  ben^actor  to  the  iirst  public  library  in  Qxfotd.  like 
tbfl  majofity  in  his  day,  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  first  at^ 
tempts  at  reformation  iu  religion,  and  in  1411  was  gme  of 
the  commissionars  for  silppreasing  Wickliff's  doctrinen  and 
writings.  He  wrote,  according  to  Bale>  a  "  Chronicle," 
And  some  epistles  "  ad  Thomam  Waldenem  e't  alioti"  He 
must  be  diadnguisbed  from  the  Thomas  Rudborne,  whoae 
"  Historia  Major  Wintonieosis"  is  printed  by  Wbartou  in 
vol.  !■  of  bis  "  AngUa  Sacra,**  who  was>  bowever,  a  monk 
of  Winchester  about  the  middle  of  the  same  century^  but 
survived  bishop  Kudbome.' 

RUDDIMAN  (Thomas),  a  tery  eminent  grammarian 
and  critic,  was  born  in  October  1674,  at  Raggel,  in  the 
parish  of  Boyndie  and  county  of  Banff,  Scotland.  His  fii- 
•ther,  James  Ruddimao,  was  a  farmer,  ai/d  so  strongly  at- 
.tached  to  the  house  of  Stuart^  as  to  shed  tears  on  the  deatli 
of  Chiles  III  His  son  was  educated  in  Latin  grammar  at 
the  parish* school  of  Boyndia,  and  quickly  surpassed  bis 
class-fellows  in  rigour  of  application.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  desirous  of  going  to  the  unirersity,  and  whenhis 
father  opposed  this  inclination,  because  bethought  bim.too 
young,  be  set  out,  without  bis  knowledge,  to  King's  col- 
lege, Abardaenj  and  obtained  by  his  skill  ia  Latin,  the 
first  exhibiti6n,  or  bursary,  as  it  is  there  called,  of  that 
year  Aftet  studying  at  this  college  for  four  years,  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  master  of  art&  Though  he  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  left  Aberdeen,  it  appears  ^m 
a  book  entitled,  "  Rhetoricotum' Libri  tres,^'  composed 
befoie  this  period,  but  never  publibbed,  that  he  bad  then 
tead  the  Roman  classics  with  uncamiiioa  attention  and  ad- 
vatitage; 

He  was  soon  afteif  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  a  gantleman*s 
fitaaily,  wiiieh  ntuation  be  quitted  in  about  a  year  for  that 
of  schoolmaster  in  the  parish  of  Lawrence-Kirk.  After 
passing  three  yean  and  a  half  in  this  employment,  he  had 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  removing  to  advantage,  owing 
ta  an  aecidentd  introduction  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pit- 
caime.  This  gentleman  happening  to  pass  throng  Law- 
reace-Klrk,  was  [detained  by  a  violent  storm,  and  wan6t(^ 

,1  Rda,  TiU,  aadTuMn— 0»di>i|>4*PnMulibu,-.W(M4*i'VFtMrilIC«b 
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imiuefflBnt,  inqaired  of  bit  bortess  whether  ihe  coidd  pn^ 
cure  him  aoy  ftgreeabte  eompanion  at  dinner.  She  replied, 
tbit  the  pcriib  acboadmuter,  thoogh  joung,  ms  laid  to 
be  learned,  and,  tboogb  in«dest,  she  was  aare  conld  talk. 
Pitcairne  «a»  delighted  with  the  conTcraation  and  Jeaming 
of  bi«  new  companion,  md  inrited  him  to  Edinbnr^,  with 
a  promite  of  bit  patronage.  Kuddiman  accordingly  quit- 
ted Lawrea(!e-Kirk,  and  looa  after  hia  arrival  at  Edinburgh 
was  appointed  assistant- keeper  of  the  advocates'  library. 
The  emoluments  of  this  place  were  trifliog,  bat  it  made  bim 
known  and  made  bim  learned ;  and  after  the  regular  bonis 
of  attendance  at  the  library  (from  10  to  3)  he  occupied  his 
leisure  houn  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  Latin  bmguage  to  va- 
rions  young  gentlemen.  As  his  merits  became  better  knowni 
bis  asHstance  was  anxiously  solicited  by  chose  who  were 
engaged  in  literary  publicaiions.  His  6rst  eaployment  of 
this  kind  was  as  editor  to  air  Robert  8ibbald's  "  Introdnctio 
ad  histuriaoi  rerum  a  Romanis  gestarum  in  ea  Borealia  Bn- 
tannisB  parte  quie  ultra  murum  Picticiim  ast,"  «Bd  he  like' 
wise  contnbuted  his  aid  to  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood'a  **  Prac- 
tiquesoftbe  Laws  of  Scotland."  So  little,  was  literwy  ls> 
bour  rewarded  at  that  time,  that  for  tbe  former  of  dieae 
works  he  received  Only  SL  and  for  tbe  latter  Si.  Such  poor 
encouragement  obliged  him,  in  1707,  to  oomntnoe  auc- 
tioneer. The  sane  year  he  published  an.edi^os  of  "  Vo- 
luseni  de  Auinri  Trauquiliitate  Dialogui,"  M>  ffbtch  be  pre- 
fixed a  life  of  Volosenus,  or  Wilson,  a  Learned  countfymaa, 
who  bad  been  patronized  fay  cardinal  Wois^,  In  .1709, 
he  published  **  Johnstoni  Caittici  Solomonia  >  ^Parsphrasia 
Poeiica,!'  and  "  Jotnutoni  Centioa,"  with  notesr  vhicb  4ie 
dedicated  to  bit  friend  and  patron  Dr.  Pitcairne.     fThe  edi- 

^tioncoaxisted'of  two  hiuidred  ooptes,  which  bAsold  atone 
shilling  each.  Tlie  expence  of  prinUng  ataauiitcd  to  Bi.  10a 
He  was  next  employed  by  Freebairne,  tbe  btN^seUep,  M  t 
new  editionlof  <«awin  Douglas's  "  Virgil's  Ma^"  «i4ucl| 

-  be  corrected.tbr(iughoiit,  adiled  tb>e,glassary,  and  probabJjr 
the  fortytwojgeweral  rulestbr  Hnde»tandtBg,ttiC  laogaage^ 

'  for  all.tvblcb  he^received  theisiHD  of  &l.  6s.Sd. 

His  reputatloa  haviaginow 'reached  diataot  parts,,  be  wia 

-invited  by  .th<  •in^stTataBDfi>itndce  to  be  rector  qf  tbe 
^p'am mar- school  there,  but  his  salary  aa  tibr^an  hsvii^ 
been  increased' to  30/.  «£.  id.  be^waa  induced  to  decUae  tbe 
offer.  In  1 7 1 1  be  assisted  bishop  Sage  in  publishbig;  tt)» 
folio  edition  of^'^.D^ui^mood  of  Hawtborod^o's  WoumC- 
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and  Dr.  Abercroinbie,  in  preparing  far  the  press  bis  "  Mar- 
tial Atchievements."  In  1713  he  lost  his  friepd  Dr.  pit- 
cairne,  for  whom  be  composed  an  epitaph,  and  conducted 
the  sale  of  his  library,  which  was  disposed  of  to  the  Czar 
Peter  the  Great.  In  1714,  he  published  his  "  Rudiments 
of  the  Latin  tongue,"  which  soon  superseded  all  other 
books  of  the  kind,  and  is  still  taught  in  all  the  grammar- 
schools  in  Scotland.  He  lived  to  see  £fteeu  editions  of  it 
sold. 

His  next  publication  was  tlie  Works  of  Buchanan,  in  two 
volumes  I71£,  fol.  His  account  of  his  life,  and  opinion  of 
that  history,  so  different  from  that  (till  then)  entertained  by 
his  counUymen,  drew  on  him  many  enemies.  A  counter 
'edition  of  Buchanan's  works  was  set  about  by  a  society  who 
forned  thenselves  for  that  purpose,  and,  after  promising 
their  aid  to  fiurman  as  their  editor,  disappointed  him,  and 
left  hitn  to  publish  it  in  1725,  with  Ruddimaa's  preface  and 
notes,  and  a  few  of  his  own.  Rnddiman's  edition  opens 
with  a  prebce  pretendedly  of  Freebairn,  which  had  plainly 
been  written  by  .Ruddiman.  He  gave  also  an  elaborate 
statement  of  the  various  editions  of  Buchanan's  separate 
works,  exposed  the  chronological  errors  and  spirit  of  the 
History,  and  laid  open  the  sources  whence  he  drew  the 
dooumerits  which  enabled  him  to  rectify  both.  He  ac- 
knowledged, with  the  warmest  thankfulness,  the  obliga- 
tions he  owed  to  several  men  of  learning  for  their  able  as- 
siatance  in  this  diffiouk  task.  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  the 
lord-advocate  of  Scotland,  contributed  bis  Intelligent  help 
with  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the 
"  Cato'of  the  age,"  promoted  the  design  with  the  usual 
ardour  of  his  spirit ;  and  Pitcaime  gave  his  continual  aid 
while  he  lived.  He  mentions  also  John  Drummond,  M.  D. 
Laurence  Dnndas,  professor  of  languages  in  the  college  at 
Edinburgh,  John  Macdonald, 'James  Anderson,  a  whig,  and 
John  Gillan,  a  Jacobite,  as  two  antiquaries  who  were  for- 
ward to  assist  bis  labours.  This  preface  naturally  led  on  to 
the  lifeof  Buchanan,  said  to  have  been  written  by  himself 
two  years  before  bis  death;  of  which  assertion  Ruddimao 
'ezpremed  bis  doubta  in  a  note,  without  perceiving,  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  that  sir  Peter  Y(iung  was  tb« 
'  real  author  of  it. 

After  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  superintend  the 
press,  Ruddiman  was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  erecting  a 
priating-office  himself.    Accordiogly}  ia  1715,  he  conf 
o  o  2 
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menced  printer,  in  partnerabip  with  bta  brother  Walter, 
who  had  been  reguliHy  bred  to  the  baiineM ;  and  aonie 
yean  after  be  was  appointed  printer  to  the  univernty  along 
wttli  James  Daridson,  a  bookselter.  In  1718,  he  became 
one  of  the  founden  of  the  first  literary  society  in  Scotland. 
In  1729,  he  pubhshed  the  first  part  of  his  "  GramiDatice 
Latins:  Inititutiones,"  which  treats  of  etymology;  aad  the 
aecund  part,  which  explains  the  nature  and  principles  of 
syntax,  appeared  in  1732.  He  also  wrote  a  third  part  oa 
prosody,  which  is  said  to  be  more  copious  and  correct  than 
any  other  poMicatton  on  the  subject,  but,  for  want  of  en- 
couragement, be  published  only  an  abridgment  of  it.  He 
next  engflged  in  the  mana^ment  of  a  newspaper,  "  The 
Caledonian  Mercury,"  from  which  he  derived  more  profit 
^an  fame,  it  being  a  mere  dry  record  of  occurrences. 
This  paper  continued  in  his  femily  until  1772,  when  it  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Robertson,  and  still  exists. 

After  the  death  of  the  principal  keeper  of  the  advocates' 
library,  Mr.  Ruddiman  was  appointed  bis  successor,  but 
without  any  increase  of  salary.  He  was,  however,  now 
acquiring  by  his  other  employments  a  competence  accord- 
ing to  his  moderate  desires,  and  independent  spirit.  In 
1739,  he  pnblished  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ander- 
son's **  Diploniata  Scotitc,"  from  having  been  begun  by 
Anderson,  but  was  finished  by  Ruddiman,  who  wrote  the 
ladmirable  preface,  which  displays  a  greater  extent  of 
knowledge  than  any  of  his  other  productions.  During  the 
rebellion  in  1746',  although  Ruddiman  was  firmly  attached 
to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he  took  no  active  part,  but  employed 
himself  in  writing  critical  observations  on  Buman's  com- 
mentary'on  Lucan. 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life,  be  was  almost 
inccBsamly  engaged  in  coniroversy,  first,  with  auditw 
Benson,  onthe  comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  John- 
ston as  pnf>ts.  His  next  antagonist  was  Logan,  one  of  the 
mintsters  of  Edinburgh.  Of  Benson  webaVe  already  ti^n 
■some  notice.  The  subject  of  Ruddiman's  controversy  wHh 
Logan  was,  whether  the  crown  of  Scotland  was  sftictly 
fcereditary.  and  whether  the  birth  of  Robert  HL  was  legi*  ' 
timate  ?  Ruddiman  maintained  the  affirmative  in  bcttk 
points.  He  was  soon  after  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks 
of  Mr.  Love,  a  schnolmaster  at  Dalkeith,  who  wrote  in  de- 
fence of  Buchanan's  character. 

About  this  time  he  ^re  his  atsiatftnce  to  -Mr^Amea,  ift 
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liU  typogrspbical  researches.  In  October  1751,  at  the 
age  of  77,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  the  aid  of  phjaicians  for 
preserving  bis  eye-sight,  which,  however,  they  did  not 
effect.  Yet  this  misfortune,  that  to  a  scholar  cannot  easily 
be  supplied,  did  not  prevent  him  from  doing  kind  acts  to 
hia  relations,  and  continuing  his  corre^ondence  with  bit 
friends,  nor  from  pureuing  bis  studies,  and  producing  his 
edition  of  Ltvy,  in  four  volumes  l2mo,  which  Uarwood 
declares  to  be  one  of  the  most  accurate  that  ever  was  pub< 
lisbed.  Glasgow  bad  to  boast  of  the  spotless  perfection  of 
her  Horace, -in  1744;  Edinburgh  had  reason,  said  that 
critic,  to  triumph  in  the  immaculate  purity  of  Kuddiman's 
Livy,  in  1751.  Ruddiman  resigned  his  place  of  keeper  to 
the  advocates*  library  in  a  very  handsome  English  letter ; 
and  the  celebrated  David  Hutne  was  appointed  to  succeed 
bim.  Mr.  Ruddiman  soon  gave  a  fine  specimen  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  in  a  letter  on  the  subject 
to  Mr.  John  Garden,  of  Brechin,  1712,  still  in  MS.;  but, 
with  his  usual  judgment,  he  concluded  his  elaborate  disser- 
tation by  remarking,  that,  if  the  Latin  tongue  be  written 
with  Roman  accuracy,  Roman  pronunciation  may  be  left, 
without  much  inconvenience,  to  find  its  own  fashion  in  the 
learned  world.  He  had  scarcely  closed  this  friendly  cor-: 
respoudence  when  be  was  called  from  his  favourite  studies 
into  an  acrimonious  contest,  by  James  Man,  master  of  the 
poor -hospital  in  Aberdeen,  concerning  bis  edition  of  Bu- 
chanan's Works,  which  had  been  published  SS  years  before. 
Of  this  we  have  already  taken  notice  in  our  account  of  Mr. 
Man.  Mr.  Ruddiman  died  at  Edinburgh,  Jan.  19,  1757, 
when  be  had  advanced  into  the  eigfaty-tbird  y(^ar  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Grey  Friers. 
His  brother  and  partner,  Walter,  died  in  1770,  aged  US, 

Of  RuHdiman's  talents  and  learning  his  wqrks  afford  the 
Most  satisfactory  prooh.  tJis  memory  waq  tenaciuus  and 
eract,  and  be  was  so  great  a  master  ni  the  Latin  language^ 
that  perhaps  he  has  not  been  equalled  since  the  days  of 
BHchanan.  His  personal  character  was  recommended  by 
many  virtues,  and  upon  the  whole  he  may  jostly  be  con- 
•idered-Bs  an  honour  to  his  native  country,  and  a  benefac- 
tor to  classical  literature.  Many  very  interesting  memori- 
als of  him,  and  of  the  state  of  learning  and  opinions  in 
his  time,  may  be  found  in  the  work  to  which  we  are  chiefly 
indebted  for  the  materials  of  this  account. ' 
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RUE  (Charles  de  la),  «  French  oratar  uid  pact,'  «m 
born  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college, 
where  be  afterwards  became  professor  of  humanity  and 
rhetoric.  In  1«67,  when  only  twenty-four,  be  wrote  a 
Latin  poem,  upon  the  conquests  of  Lewis  XIV.  which 
was  thought  so  excellent,  that  Peter  Comeille  translated 
it  into  French,  and  presented  it  to  the  king;  apotogizing, 
at  the  same  time,  for  not  being  able  to  convey  t»  his  ma- 
jesty the  beanties  of  ^e  original.  No  introduction  could 
be  more  favourable,  and  the  king  shewed  him  singular  re- 
spect ever  after.  He  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  care 
of  the  Delphine  editions  of  the  classics  ^  and  Virgil  was 
allotted  to  him,  which  he  published  with  good  notes,  and 
a  correct  life  of  the  author,  in  167a,  4to.  Republished 
also  panegyrics,  funeral  orations,  and  sermons,  which  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  very  great  orator  :  bat  his  master-piece 
is  a  funeral  oration  for  the  prince  of  Luxembourg.  There 
are  also  tragedies  of  his  writing  in  Latin  and  French,  which 
had  the  approbation  of  Corneille,  and  therefore  cannot  he 
without  merit;  but  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  per- 
formed. A  collection  of  his  Latiit  poemi  was  pnbtisbed  at 
Paris,  in  1680,  in  12mo,  and  at  Antwerp  in  1693.  He 
died  at  Paris  May  27,  1725,  in  his  eighty-second  year.'  < 

RUE  (Charles  de  la),  was  a  Benedictine  monk,  born 
in  1685,  who  became  so  learned  in  tbe  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  and  in  divinity,  that  AfontfaBcon  took 
bim  into  his  friendship,  and  made  him  an,  associate  with 
bim  in  his  studies.  Montfaucon  bad  published,  rn  1713, 
tbe  remains  of  "  Origen's  Hexapla  ;"  and  was  very  desir- 
ous, that  a  correct  and  complete  edition  should  be  given 
of  the  whole  works  of  this  illustrious  father.  His  own  en- 
gagements not  permitting  him,  he  prevailed  with  de  la 
Rue,  whose  abilities  and  learning  he  knew  to  be  suffident 
for  the  work,  to  undertake  it:  and  according^  two  VDr 
lumes  were  published  by  bim,  in  1733,  folio,  with  proper 
prefaces  and  useful  notes.  A  third  volume  was  ready  for 
tbe  press,  when  de  la  Rue  died  in  1739 ;  and  though  it 
was  published  afterwards  by  his  nephew,  yet  the  edition 
of  Origen  not  being  quite  completed,  some  remaining 
pieces,  together  with  the  "  Origeniana"  of  Huetius,  were 
published  in  1759,  as  a  fourth  volume,  and  the  whole 
reprinted  in  1780  by  Oberthur,  at  Wiselburg,  to  Ifi  vols, 
Svo,; 

>  Moreri^DioL  Hiit.  •  Ibid. 
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RUFFI  (Anthony  de),  the  historian  of  ManeilUt,  was 
boiB  there  la  1607,  and  bred  to  the  law.  Being  appointed 
couDsellOT  to  the  seneschalcy  of  bis  native  ptace,  be  prac- 
lised  in  that  conrt  for  some  years,  and  with  a  scrupulous 
integrity  rather  uncommon }  for  we  are  told  tbat  on  one 
occasion  when,  by  his  own  neglect,  a  client  had  lost  his 
cause,  he  sent  him  a' sum  of  money  equivalent  to  that  loss. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  a  good  antiquary,  and  em- 
ployed much  of  ilia  time  in  collecting  materials  for  his 
"  History  of  Jtlaraeilles,"  which  he  published  in  1643.  In 
1654  he  was  made  a  counsellor  of  state,  and  next  year 
published  a  life  of  Gaspard  de  Simiane,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  chevalier  de  la  Coste,  and  about  the  same  time 
■M  history  of  the  counts  of  Provence  from  934  to  1480.  He 
^ed  April  3,  1689,  aged  eighty- two.  His  son  Louis  An- 
thony, who  followed  similar  pursuits,  added  to  his  father's 
History  of  Marseilles  a  second  volume,  in  an  edition  pub- 
lished in  1696,  and  illustrated  with  plates  of  seals,  coins, 
.&Ck  He  was  author,  likewise,  of  "  Dissertations  Histori- 
ques  ct  Critiques  sor  I'Origine  des  Comtes  des  Provence, 
(Je  Venaisain,  de  Porcalquier,  et  des  Vicomtes  de  Mar- 
Mille;"  and  in  1716  be  published  "  Une  BisBertation 
Histnriqse]  Cbronologique,  et  Critique  sor  les  Evgques  de 
Uarseille."  Both  these  were  intended  as  preludes  to  aiore 
elaborate  works  on  the  subject,  which  he  was  prevented 
from  eompleting  by  his  death,  March  26,  1724,  in  the 
aixty-4izth  year  of  bis  age.' 

BUFFINUS,  orRUFINUS,  a  very  celebrated  priest  of 
Aquileia,  called  by  some  Toranius,  was  born  about  the 
ntKldle  of  the  feurth  century,  at  Concordia,  a  small  city  in 
Jtaly.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  in  Aquileia,  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  reading  and  meditating  on  the  sacred 
-Kripturea  and  the  writings  of  the  holy  fathers,  St  Jerome 
passing  tbat  way  became  much  attached  to  him,  and  vowed 
an  indisteltible  friendship:  When  St.  Jeroine  retired  into 
the  east  some  years  after,  Ruffinus,  inconsolable  for  their 
■  separation,  resolved  to  quit  Aquileia  in  search  of  his  friend. 
He  accordingly  embarked  for  £gypt,  yisited  the  hermits 
who  inhabit«l  the  deserts,  and  having  been  tuld  much  of 
the  charity  of  St  Melania  the  elder,  had  the  satufaction  of 
feeing  faer  at  Alexandria,  where  he  went  to  hear  the  cele- 
ji>rated  i)idymus.    The  piety  which  Melania  observed  in 

I  Monriy^^Kcna,  vol.  I.  • 
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SaffiniM  indaeed  bor  to  make  faim  ber  confident,,  which  be 
oootinued  u>  be  while  they  rciiiainei)  in  the  EaM,  vhich  wm 
about  thirty  yean.  But  the  Ariani,  who  ruled  in  the  reign 
of  Valem,  nuted  a  cruel  penecutiou  against  Kuffinns,  cast 
him  into  a  dungeon,  aod  loaded  bin  with  chiin§,  when  ba 
snflered  the  torments  of  hunger  and  ibirat,  and  they  after- 
wards banished  him  to  the  moat  desolate  part  of  Palesttne. 
Melania  ransomed  him,  with  several  otber  exiles,  and  re- 
tnmed  to  Pftleitine  with  him.  It  was  at  this  period,  that 
8t.  Jerome^  supposing  Buffinus  would  go  directly  to  Jera- 
aalem,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  that  city  to  congratulate  him 
on  the  occasion,  in  the  following  terms :  "  Yon  will  see 
the  mwks  of  bolinets  shine  in  the  person  of  Kuffinus, 
whereas  I  am  bnt  his  dust.  It  is  enough  for  my  weak  eyes 
to  support  the  lustre  of  bis  virtues.  He  has  lately  been 
ferther  purified  in  the  crucible  of  persecution,  and  is  now 
whiter  than  snow,  while  I  am  defiled  with  all  manner  of 
.sins."  Buffinus  built  a  monastery  on  mount  Olivet,  con-; 
verted  nambera  of  siuners,  re-united  to  the  church  abore 
.400  solitaries,  who  had  engaged  in  the  scbism  of  Antiocb, 
and  persuaded  several  Macedonians  and  Arians  to  renonnce 
their  errors.  He,  at  the  same  time,  translated  sncb  Greek 
books  as  appeared  to  him  the  most  interesting ;  but  his  - 
translations  of  Origcn's  works,  particularly  "  the  Book  of 
principles,'*  occasioned  that  rupture  between  him  and  St. 
Jerome,  Ahich  made  so  mncb  noise  in  the  churcb»  and  so 
deeply  afflicted  St.  Augustine,  and  all  the  great  men  of 
thnr  time.  Ruffinus  was  cited  to  Rome  by  pope  Anasta* 
tins,  «tbo  is  said  to  have  condemned  bis  traoslation  of 
**  tbe  Book  of  principles."  Being  sccnsed  of  heresy,  ke 
published  some  very  orthodox  aptdogies,  which  discover 
great  ingentiity.  His  chief  plea  was,  "  That  be  meant  to 
be  merely  a  translator,  fritbout  undertaking  to  sopftoft  or 
defend  any  thing  reprebensibl*  in  Origen's  works."  He 
went  afterwards  into  Sicily,  and  died  there  abest  tbe 
year  410.  He  translated  from  Greek  into  Latia,  "  Jose- 
phus;"  *' The  Ecclesiastical  History,"  by  Ensebius,  to 
which  he  added,  two  books ;  several  of  Origen's  writings, 
with  his  "  Apology"  by  St.  Pampfaiiius ;  ten  of  St.  Gr^ory 
of  Nazianzen's  Discourses,  and  eight  of  St.  Bail's,  in  all 
which  be  has  been  accused  of  taking  great  liberties,  and 
in  some  of  them  acknowledges  it.  He  has  also  leR.  a.  Tract 
in  defence  of  Origen;  two  "Apologies"  against  St.  Je- 
rome  J  "  Commentaries''  on  Jacob's  Benedictions,  on  Ho- 
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me*,  Joel,  and  Amos;  several  *' Live*  of  the  Fathers  of  tbe 
desert,"  and  '*  Ad  Exposition  of  the  Creed,"  which  haa 
always  been  valued.  His  works  were  printed  at  Paris,  ISSO, 
fol.;  but  the  'f  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  which  bears 
bis  name,  was  not  written  by  him.  The  abb6  Gervaie  haa 
published  a  "  Life  of  Hoffinus,"  2  vols.  tSmo. ' 

RUFFHEAD  (Owen),  a  taw  and  niiscellaDeons  tn-iter, 
was  born  about  1723  in  Piccadilly,  where  his  father  was 
bia  majesty's  baker,  and  having  bought  a  lottery  ticket  for 
Owen,  when  in  bis  infancy,  which  was  drawn  a  prize  of 
SOOl.  he  determined  to  expend  it  upon  his  education  for^ 
the  profession  of  the  law.  He  was  accordingly  entered  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  by  studying  here,  as  well  as  at 
school,  with  great  diligence,  became  a  good  general  scho- 
lar, and  au  acute  barrister,  although  be  never  arrived 
*t  great  eminence  in  bis  profession.  He  endeavoured, 
however,  to  form  some  political  connexions ;  and  when,  in 
1757,  Murphy  wrote  a  periodical  paper,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Henry  Fox,  afterwards  lord  Holland,  called  "The  Test," 
Bnffhead  set  up  another,  in  opposition,  called  *'  The  Con- 
Test"  Dr.  Johnson,  who  then  conducted  the  "  Literary 
Magazine,"  after  giving  a  few  of  both  these  papers,  adds, 
*'  Of  these  papers  of  the  Test  and  Con-test,  we  have  given 
a  very  copious  specimen,  and  hope  that  we  shall  give  no 
more.  The  debate  seems  merely  personal,  no  one  topic 
of  general  import  having  been  yet  attempted.  Of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  author  of  the  Test,  whoever  he  b^  I  believe, 
erery  man  who  speaks  honestly,  speaks  with  abhorrence. 
Of  the  Con-test,  which,  being  defensive,  is  less  hlameable, 
I  have  yet  heard  no  great  commendation.  The  language 
is  that  of  a  man  struggling  after  elegance,  and  catching 
finery  in  its  stead ;  the  author  of  the  Con-test  is  more 
knowing :  of  wit  neither  can  boast ;  in  rhe  Test  it  is  fre>- 
quently  attempted,  bat  always  by  mean  and  despicable 
imitatimia,  without  the  least  glimmer  of  intrinsic  Hgh^ 
without  a  single  effort  of  original  thought."  Ruffhead 
wrote  other  pamphlets  on  temporary  political  subjects,  the 
last  of  which  was  a  defence  of  the  conduct  of  administra- 
tion in  the  aflnir  of  Wilkes,  entitled  "  The  case  of  the  late 
Election  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  considered,"  in  an» 
swcr  to  sir  William  Meredith's  pamphlet  on  the  same  sub- 
ject    Of  bis  law  writings,  the  first  was  a  continuatLon  of 
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C*y*t  '*  Statutec"  to  the  13  George  III.  9  vol*,  fol. ;  and 
the  Mcond  an  edition  of  the  Statotes,  which  goes  midei 
hie  own  name,  which  he  did  not  live  to  pnbliih,  ar  it  ap> 
peared  in  1771,  but  which  has  been  since  regoUriy  coa- 
tinoed, makiag  IS  vols.  4to.  For  this,  or  bis  political  ser- 
vices, be  was  about  to  have  been  promoted  to  the  piace  of 
one  c>f  the  secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  died  OcL 
35,  1769,  in  bis  fony-siztb  year. 

Some  time  befqre  his  death,  bishop  Warbnrton,  who 
probably  thought  the  task  might  involve  himself  in  inqui- 
ries not  very  suiuble  to  the  dignity  of  bis  order,  employed 
Ruflbead  to  write  the  "  Life  of  Pope,"  but  himself  revised 
the  sheets,  and  occasionally  contributed  a  paragraph,  al- 
though neither  was  sofficiently  attentive  to  accuracy  of 
dates,  which,  in  Pope^s  history,  are  matters  of  no  small  im- 
portance, nor  was  the  work  in  general  creditable  to  the 
subject,  for  Ruffbead  had  no  taste  for  poetry  or  criticiank 
The  public,  however,  knowing  to  whom  he  most  be  in- 
debted for  most  of  bis  materials,  read  the  book  with 
some  avidity,  and  it  was  twice  reprinted,  but  has  since 
been  superseded  by  more  able  pens.  The  university  of 
Edinburgh  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  Ruffhesd,  in 
1766,  wbtcb>  we  believe,  be  never  assumed,  although  in 
NorUiouck's  dictionary  he  is  called  Dr.  Ruffbead.  .Among 
bis  other  literary  engagements.  Sir  John  Hawkins  iaforma 
us  tbat  he  was  employed  as  reviewer  of  books  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine,  until  employed  on  Cay's  Statutes:  and 
aome  time  before  his  death  tbe  proprietors  of  ChBp)bers's 
Cyclopndia  eng^ed  him  to  superintend  a  new  edition  of 
ibat  work :  be  was  paid  a  considen^le  sum  on  account, 
but,  having  done  nothing,  the  booksellers  recovered  tbe 
money  of  bis  beirs.  He  left  one  son^  Thomas  Rutfhead, 
who  died  curate  pf  Prittlewell,  in  Essex,  in  179S;' 

RUFUS,  tbe  Epbesian,  a  physician  and  anatomist  in  .the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  obtained  great  reputation  by 
ins  extensive  knowledge  and  experience.  GateD:esteemed 
bimone  tit  the  most  able  of  the  physicians  who  lud  pre- 
ceded him.  Rufus  sppears  to  have  cultivated  anatomy^  by 
^^ssecting  brutes,  with  great  zeal  and  success.  He  traced 
^e  origin  of  the  nerves  in  tbe  brain,  and  considened  some 
of  tbem  as  cmitributing  to  motion,  and  others  to  sensa- 
-lion.    He  even  observed  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lea^ 
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in  the  eye.  He  considered  the  heart  as  the  seit  of  life, 
and  of  tbe  animal  heat,  and  as  the  origin  of  the  puUe, 
which  he  ascribed  to  the  spirit  of  its  left  veutricle  and  of 
tbe  arteries  ;  ai^  he  remarked  tbe  difference  in  the  capa- 
city and  thickness  of  the  two  vemricles.  He  deemed  the 
apleeu  to  be  a  very  useless  viscus,  and  his  successors  have 
never  discovered  its'use.  He  examined  very  fully  the 
organs  of  generatioD,  and  tbe  kidnies  and  bladder;  he  has 
lef^  indeed,  a  very  good  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the 
urinary  organs,  and  tbe  methods  of  cure.  He  also  wrote 
8  work  on  purgative  medicines,'  mentioning  their  different 
qualities-,  the  countries  from  which  they  were  obtained ; 
and  a  little  treatise  on  tbe  names  given  by  the  Greeks^to 
tbe  different  parts  of  the  body.  Galea  affirms  also  that  Ru- 
fus  maa  the  author  of  an  essay  on  the  Ttialeria  medtca, 
written  in  verse ;  and  Suidas  mentions  a  treatise  of  his  on 
tbe  atnt  bilis,  with  some  other  essays ;  but  these  are  lost. 
What  remains  of  bis  works  are  to  be  found  in  tbe  "  Artk 
medicee  principes"  of  Stephens,  and  printed  separately  at 
London,  Or.  and  Lat.  4to,  by  W.  Clinch,  172C.' 

RUGGLE  (GEOaos),  tbe  author  of  a  celebrated  dramatic 
satire,  was  born  at  Lavenham  in  Suffolk,  where  his  iacher 
was  a  clothier,  probably  in  November  1675.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  free  grammar  school  of  Lavenham,  aod  made 
such  progress,  that  great  hopes  were  entertain^  aSxhe  ad- 
vantages he  might  derive  from  an  university  education, 
which  his  father  was  encouraged  to  give  him.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly admitted  of  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  June 
26,  1589,  but  foreseeing  no  chance  of  a  mainteDanee.tfaeret 
removed  to  Trinity  college,  and  obtained  a  scholarship  in 
1593,  about  which  time  he  probably  took  tbe  degree  of 
B.  A.  as  he  did  that  of  M.  A.  in  1597,  and  entered  into 
faoly  orders.  From  Trinity  he  removed  to  Clare-hdl,  and 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  that  society,  to  which  aftetWanls  he 
was  a  benefactor. 

Having  a  taste  for  polite  literature,  he  studied  to  -acquire 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  French  and  ItsluD  tangu^es'; 
but  particularly  of  the  Greek  and  Laun  poets,  huterians, 
and  orators.  Among  the  Italian  writers,  the  produotioai 
of  John  BapUst  Porta,  were  bis  favourites. '  This  author** 
comedies,  in  our  accoiint  of  him,  are  erroneously  said  not 
to  be  ejitantf  instead  of  esUemed,  An  edition  of,  them  was 
published  in  1726,  ito,  but  there  were  old  editioasof  them 
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•II  in  Ruggle'i  time,  and  be  evidently  caogbt  tbeir  •pint. 

His '*  Jgooramui"  owes  mucti  tu  Puru'i  "TrappoUria." 
In  Ibe  mean  time,  Ruggle's  reputiiiion  for  learning  became 
an  inducfmcnt  with  many  parents  anil  guardians  to  place 
tbeir  aoni  at  Clare-hall,  under  bis  tuition.  In  1604-,  be 
was  appointed  one  of  the  two  taxers  in  the  university.  This 
■aems  tbe  only  distinction  he  obtained,  except  that  in  the 
following  year,  when  king  Jamea  Tisited  Oxford,  be  was 
■dmitted  M.  A.  It  it  said  to  have  been  in  consequence  of 
a  litigious  dispute  carried  on,  in  1611,  between  th«  univer- 
aity,  and  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambridge,  that  he 
CDDceived  an  iittfaTonrable  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  tbe 
law,  and  thought  some  of  their  practices  a  fair  subject  for 
ridicule.  With  this  view  he  completed  his  comedy. called 
**  Ignoramus,"  which  was  acted  at  the  university  befone 
James  I.  both  in  March  and  May  1614,  and  is  said  to  have 
highly  delighted  his  majesty ;  tbe  pleasure,  indeed,  which 
it  gave  him  is  rather  oddly  expressed.  "  Spectando  et  ri- 
dendo  rextantum  noii  cacatus  !"  The  lawyers  are  said  to 
have  felt  the  force  of  the  ridicule,  and  to  have  expressed 
the  warmest  resentment  against  the  poet  and  his  perform- 
ance. A  very  correct  edition  of  this  comedy,  with  a  life 
of  tbe  author,  was  published  in  1787,  by  Mr.  John  Sidney 
Hawhini,  8vo.  Two  other  plays  are  ascribed  to  Ruggle, 
**Cli]b  Law,"  and  "  Revera,  or  Verity,"  but  neither  have 
heen  printed,  Mr.  Ruggle  resigned  his  fellowship  in  1620, 
probably  on  succeeding  to  an  estate,  and  difid  between 
Sept.  6,  1631,  and  Nov.  3,  1622,  tbe  former  being  the  date 
of  his  will,  the  latter  tbe  day  when  it  was  proved.  Mr. 
Hawkins's  opinion  of  the  famed  "  IgnoraOius"  is,  we  are 
afraid  higher  than  modern  taste  and  humour  can  allow. ' 

RUHNKEN.    SeeRHUNKEN. 

RUINART  (Thierry),  a  French  theologian,  was  born 
at  Rheims,  June  10,  1657,  and  became  a  Benedictine 
in6nk  in  1674.  He  studied  the  scriptures,  the  fathers,  and 
'ecclenaatical  writers,  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  Mabillon 
chose  htm  for  a  companion  in  his  literary  lihouM.  He 
jbewed  himielf  not  onwohhy  of  the  good  opinion  Mabillon 
httd  conceived  of  him,  'irhen  he  jsublts^ed,  in  16B9,  "  Acta 
Priowrun)  Martyrnm,"  flic.  4to,  meaning  the  maftyrsof  the 
■6tit  tour  centuries.  '  Jri  a  preface  to  this  wOrk,'he  endea- 
Touia  to  refute  »  ootiou,  which  our  Dodwell  bad  advanced 
-in  a  piece  ^*  De  paucitate  Martyrum,"  inserted  aoiong  his 
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*'  Diasertationes  Cyprianicie."  A  new  edition  of  this 
work,  witb  alterations  and  additions,  was  printed  in  I71S, 
folio.  Kuinart  published  otber  learned  works,  as  "Hist. 
persecutionis  Vaadalicse,"  "  Iter  Literartum  in  Aliatiam  et 
Lotbaringiain,"&c.;  and  assisted  IUabillon,whomfae8urmed, 
and  whose  life  he  wrote,  in  the  publication  of  the  acti  of 
the  saints,  and  annals  of  tbeir  order.  He  gave  also  au  ex- 
cellent edition  of  th«  woriis  of  **  Gregory  of  Touts,"  tt 
Paris,  1699,  in  folio.  When  Mabillon  died,  in  1707,  be 
was  appointed  to  continue  the  work  in  which  he  had  jointly 
laboured  with  him ;  upon  which  he  travelled  to  Cham- 
pagne, in  (jueBt  of  new  memoirs,  but  <m  bis  return  to  Parit 
died  Sept.  24,  1707.' 

RUMf  ORD.     See  THOMSON. 

RUMFH  (Gbosqb  Everard),  a  doctor  of  physic  in  the 
university  of  Hanau,  and  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
naturalists,  was  born  at  Hanau  in  1637.  He  went  to  Am- 
boyna,  and  became  consul  and  senior  merchant  there,  which 
did  Mot  prevent  his  employing  bis  leisure  momenta  in  col- 
,  lecling  the  plants  of  that  country  ;  being  so  fond  of  botany 
as  to  acquire  great  skill  in  it  without  any  inttruction.  A^ 
though  tie  lost  bis  sight  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  he  could 
discover  the  nature  and  shape  of  a  plant  by  his  taste  and 
feeling.  He  comprised  all  tbe  plants  which  he  had  de- 
lected in  tbe  couDU-y  where  lie  settled,  in  twelve  books, 
and  dedicated  them  to  the  governor  and  council  of  the  Iadi» 
company  in  1690.  They  were  not,  however,  printed  Uiea; 
but  John  Burmao  publi^ed  them  from  1740  to  1750,  7 
vols.  foi.  which  have  commonly  the  data  of  1751,  under 
tbe  title  ftf  "  Herbarium  Amboinoise,"  1755.  Burnuui  bM 
•dded  an  Anctuariuni,  with  the  table  usually  bound  at  the 
end  of  tons.  VI.  This  work  has  some  of  the  faults,  or  ratber 
misfbituMes,  of  a  posthumous  publication  ;  and  the  reader 
ouu  ^ways  keep  in  mind  that  tbe  figures,  far  inferior  to 
tboee  of  the  "  Hortus  Malabaricus,"  are  generally  .^ot 
more  than  ludf  ifae  size  of  natune.  Tbe  original  drawing* 
Mill  to  csiueoce  are  Hid  to  be  very  fine.  Rnmpb  also 
left,  <^  Imagines  [Hscium  testacewim,"  Leyden,  1711,  foL 
yepriotad  1T39;  the  former  is  roucb  valaed  for  the  plates. 
-He  wrote,  be«u^  *'  The  political  Hiatory  of  Amboyna/* 
whiok  bm  nerer  been  priated,  bwt  a  copy  is  deposited  ia 
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the  India  compuiy's  cheit  at  Amsterdftin,  and  uother  at 

Amboyna, ' 

RUNCIMAN  (Alexander),  a  Scotch  painter,  naa  botn 
at  EdinbDrdi  in  1736,  where  his  father,  who  was  an  archi- 
tect, probably  taught  him  lome  of  the  principles  of  bis  art. 
Mr.  yuaeli  says  be  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  coach- 
painter,  and  **  acquired  a  pradtice  of  brush,  a  facility  of 
penciling,  and  much  mechanic  knowledge  of  colonr,  be- 
fore he  had  attained  any  correct  notions  of  design."  The 
Scotch  account,  on  the  other  hand,  says  be  was  placed  as 
an  apprentice  to  John  and  Robert  Norries,  the  former  of 
whom  was  a  celebrated  landscape  painter  (no-wbere  upon 
record,  however,)  and  under  .his  instructions  Rnnciman 
made  rapid  improvement  in  the  art.  From  1755  he  painted 
landscapes  on  his  own  account,  and  in  1760  attempted  his- 
torical works.  About  1766  he  accompanied  or  soon  fol- 
lowed his  younger  brother  John,  who  had  excited  much 
Jivelier  expectations  of  his  abilities  u  an  artist,  to  Rome ; 
where  John,  who  was  of  a  delicate  and  consumptive  habit^ 
soon  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  and  his  obstinate  exertions 
in  art.  Alexander  continued  his  studies  under,  tbe  pa- 
tronage and  with  tbe  support  of  sir  James  Clerk,  a  Scouish 
baronet,  and  gave  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  before  his 
'  departure,  in  a  picture  of  considerable  size,  representing 
Ulysses  surpriting  Nausica  at  play  with  her  maids  -.  it  ex- 
hibited, with  the  -defects  and  manner  of  Giulio  Romano  in' 
style,  design,  and  expression,  a  tone,  a  juice,  and  breadth 
of  colourj  resembling  Tintoretto.  At  bis  return  to  Scot- 
land in  17>71,  Rtinciraan  was  employed  by  Vis  patron  to 
decorate  the  hall  at  Fennecaik,  with  a  series  of  sul^ects 
from.  Ossian  ;  in  the  course  of  some  years  be .  was  made 
miuter  of  a  public  institution  for  promoting  design,  and 
died  Oct.  21,  1785.  Jacob  More,  the  landscape-painter, 
who  died  at  Rome,  was  his  pupil ;  and  John  Brown,  cele- 
brated for  design,'  bis  friend.  One  of  bis  capital  pictures 
is  the  Ascension,  an  altar-piece  in  the  episcopal  chapeJ, 
Edinburgh;  another  a  Lear,  which,  with  his  Andromeda 
■  and-"  Agrippina  landing  with  the  ashes  of  Gennauicus," 
-are  highly  praised. by  bis  .countrymen.  Edwards  mention» 
having  seen  two  etchings. by  this  artist,  the  one  "  Sigia- 
:mnnda  weeping  over  tbe  heut.  of  Taocred ;"  tbe  other  a- 
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view  of  Etiinborgb,  which  is  ezecoted  with  great  spirit  and 

Caste.' 

RUNDLE  (Thomas),  LL.  D.  an  English  dinne,  and 
bisb«p  of  Derry  in  Ireland,  wa>  bora  in  the  pariab  of 
Milton-Abbot,  near  Tavistock,  in  Devonshire,  about  1686, 
of  what  hmity  is  not  known.  He  was  educated  at  thefree- 
school  of  Exeter,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Reynolds, 
uncle  to  the  celebrated  painter  sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  la 
1702  he  was  removed  to  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  and 
about  this  time  bis  friend  and  fellow  collegian,  Joseph 
Taylor,  esq,  (father  of  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Denbury,  esq.) 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Edward  Tiilbot,  of  Oriel  college, 
the  second  son  of  Dr.  William  Talbot,  at  that  time  bishop 
of  Oxford.  This  event  was  of  great  importance  in  his 
futare  life,  as  it  secured  htm  the  friendship  and  patronage 
of  the  Talbot  family,  to  whom  be  owed  all  bis  promotion. 
He  commenced. bachelor  of  civil  laws  in  July  1710,  and 
two  years  afterwards  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated 
Wbistun,  and  .was  inclined  to  adopt  his  notions  as  to  re- 
viving what  he  called  primitive  Christianity.  Mr.  Whiston, 
who  has  given  us  many  particulars  respecting  bi^op  Run- 
die  in  his  "Memoirs  of  bis  own  Life,"  says  that  Mr, 
Bundle,  hefofe  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  became  so 
disgusted  at  the  corrupt  state  of  the  church,  and  at.  the 
tyranny  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  that  he  sometimes  de- 
clared B^Inst  obeying  them,  even  where  they  were  in 
themselves,  not  unlawful,  which,  adds  Whiston,  "  was, far- 
ther than  I  could  go  with  him."  The.truth  seems  to  have 
been,  a»  ^tat«d  by  bishop  Rundle's  late  biographer,  that 
the  singular  chai:acter  of  Whiston,  his  profound  erudition, 
and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Arius, 
supported  by  an  ostensible  love  of  truth,  were  likely  to 
attract  the  notice  of  young  men  who,  in  the  ardour  of  free 
inquiry,  did  not  immediately  perceive  the  pernicious  teii-- 
dency  of  their  new  opinions. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Rundle's  acquaintance  with  bishop  Tal- 
bot became  an.intimacy,  he  was  ordained  by  him  in  17 18^ 
and  published  a  discourse  on  Acts  z.  34,  'iS. ,  In  1 720  he^ 
'  wfts  pronoted  by  tbat  prelate,  on  his  removal  to  Salishuir, 
-  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  ;  and  upon  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Edward  -Tf^lbot,  in  the  same  year, ,  was  constituted  trea- 
Mirer  of  the  church  of  Uarum.     These  were  the  first  biHtn- 
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Um  of  fait  Blinificcnt  [ntreD,  who  retmiaed  bim  from  Mt 
time  ai  tiis  domenic  chaplain,  and  particularly  delighted 
in  bia  dennt  maBoera  aiid  brilliant  cosTeraatioiu  When 
bishop  Tftlbot  wBa  tnMlated  to  Durham,  be  continued  Mr. 
Hoodie  of  htft  houaebald,  and  on  Jan.  23,  1721,  collated 
bim  to  tbe  fin*  itall  in  that  cathedral ;  hut  on  Nov.  12,  in 
the  following  year,  he  wac  removed  to  the  twelfth  prcfa«od. 
He  had  likewiu  the  valuable  maatentbip  of  Sherborne  hoa- 

Eital,  an  appointment  incompatible  with  the  cure  of  souis, 
at  which,  it  will  appear  from  the  focegoing  Hat  of  pre- 
fementi,  he  bad  never  undertaken.  '  If  any  period  of  bis 
Ufo  a&rded  bim  more  than  ordiuary  satHifaction,  it  wk 
this.  He  was  esteemed,  in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is 
aMiaUy  to  be  attained  in  friendships  between  persons  of 
coequal  rank,  by  the  great  and  good  family  who  patronised 
bim.  He  had  opporiunitiesof  gratifying  bis  literary  pro- 
pensities, by  frequent  conversations  with  the  first  in  al- 
most every  branch  of  science,  and  by  the  most  select  epis- 
(olary  correspondences.  He  became  particularly  known 
at  this  time  to  the  republic  of  letters  by  the  liberal  support 
be  gave  to  Thomson,  upon  his  publishing  his  "  Winter,'^ 
whose  acquaintance  be  instantly  sought;  and  whom,  having 
fecommeoded  to  lord  chancellor  Taifaot  as  a  proper  person 
to' superintend  his  son's  education  during  the  grand  tour, 
-Thomson  found  himself  on  bis  return  rewarded  by  a  la-* 
crative  appointment.  On  J-aly  5,  IT23,  be  bad  proceeded 
-LL.  D.  as  necessary  to  the  dignities  he  enjoyed,  and  was 
associated  with  Dr.  Seeker,  afterwards  arcbbisbup  of  Cao- 
>terbury,  as  resident  chaplain  at  the  p&la^e  at  Durham. 

When  bishop  Talbot  died,  in  1730,.  bis  son,  the  Ion) 
chancellor,  particularly  distiogaishcd  Dr.  Kundle  as  bis 
friend,  and  entertained  him  on  the  same  terms  as  his  fathw 
had  done.  The  first  effort,  however,  which  bis  lordship 
made  for  his  advancement  was  attended  with  very  extraor- 
dinary consequences,  and  formed  the  baaia  of  a  coittroverqr 
of  considerable  warmth,  although  not  of  long  dnratioa.  In 
Dec.  1733,  the  see  of  Gloucester  becoming  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sydall,  the  lord  chancellor  solicited  that  pn- 
ferment  for  his  friend  Dr.  Ruiidie,  but  wa9  Be6iwed^  Ot' 
Edmund  Gibson,  bishop  of  London,  bad  at  this  taow  the 
wfcatest  weight  in  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and  had 
wng  entertained  doubts  of  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Kuudla's 
principles.  This  could  not  have  arisen  from  bis  former 
intimacy  with  Whiston,  and  his  forbearance  of  Chubby 
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the  professed  foes  of  modern  episbojitoy,  but  is  said  to 
hav6  proceeded  from  information  given  him  by  Mr.  Venn, 
minister  of  St.  Antholin's,  who  reporteil  an  improper  con- 
versation beld  by  Dr.  Rundle  iti  his  presence,  ^^bich  DrJ 
Rundle  afterwards  declared  he  never  bad  held,  and  that 
the  obnoxious  tvords  must  have  been  used  by  some  other 
person  in  company.  Dr.  Gibson,  however,  peremptorily 
declared  against  the  admission  of  a  suspected  deist  to  the 
sacred  bench,  and  lord  Talbot,  we  are  told,  after  ably  as- 
serting the  injustice  of  the  charge,  and  detecting  the  si- 
nister means  that  were  made  use  of  to  sup[)ort  it,  withdrew 
his  petition  with  disdain. 

All  this  could  not  be  [known  without  exciting  consider- 
able interest  in  the  public  mind.  In  a  few  weel^  a  pamph- 
let appeared,  entitled  "  Reasons  alledged  against  Dr. 
Kundle's  promotion  to  the  see  of  Gloucester,"  &c.  This 
.  was  written  hy  Dr.  Sykes,  and  fallowed  by  several  other 
pamphlets,  of  which  Dr.  Disney,  in  his  "  Life  of  Sykes," 
iias  given  ix  list  often.  Even  Whiston  vindicated  bis  old 
Mend  in  a  very  candid  manner.  Perhaps  his  best  vindi- 
cation is  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Duncombe,  originally  published 
in  "  Hughes^s  Correspondence,"  which  Dr.  Rundle  wrote 
in  th^  confidence  of  friendship,  and  in  which  he  appears 
ib  use  no  disguise.  As  to  Dr.  Sykes's  pamphlets,  they 
evidently  are  written  mofe  with  a  view  to  raise  a  clambur 
against  Dr.  Gibson,  than  to  serve  the  interest  of  Dr.  Run- 
dle. Dr.  Gibson,  in  his  causes  for  rejecting  Dr.  Rundle, 
might  have  been  nil  sin  formed,  and  we  trust  he  was  so;  hut 
they  who  accuse  him  of  excessive  bigotry,  would  do  well  to 
tecollect,  that  he  was  the  t>romoter  of  Dr.  Hoadly  to  th^ 
bishopric  of  Winchester. 

The  issue  of  this  matter,  however,  was,  that  the  bishop 
of  London  proposed  Dr.  Beiison,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Rundle, 
for  the  vacant  see  of  Gloucester,  and  Dr.  Rundle  was  soon 
after  promoted  to  the  lucrative  bishopric  of  Derry  in  Ire- 
land, to  which  he  was  consecrated  February  1734-5.  The 
aspersions  thrown  on  bis  character  in  England  ba,d  by  this 
time  reached  Ireland,  aud  created  great  discontent  at  the 
appointment ;  but  a  residence  of  a  few  years,  and  repeated 
acts  of  pubhc  munificence  and  private  generosity,  gradu-' 
ally  endeared  him  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He  died  at 
his  palace  in  Dublin  April  14,  1743,  scarcely  sixty  years 
of  age.  Having  survived  the  nearer  connections  of  hi* 
own  family,  he  left  bis  property,  amounting  to  20,000^. 

Vol.  XXVI.  H  h 
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{mncipallj  to  the  hon.  John  Talbot,  lecond  spn  to  the 
cbincellor.  Hi«  person  it  raid  to  have  been  slender,  and 
not  inelegantly  formed.  As  to  his  cbaracter  as  a  man,  he 
appears  to  bare  been  distinguiihed  by  many  virtues,  and 
by  lome  weaknesiies.  His  biographer  says,  he  was  preci-  , 
pilate  in  forming  friendsbips,  and  u  ready  to  relinquish 
tbem ;  a  character  by  no  neans  amiable ;  but  for  which, 
perfaapf,-  some  excust;  might  be  formed,  if  we  were  made 
acqaainted  with  the  nature  of  his  friendsbips.  Unsuspi- 
eioui  men  often  contract  friendships  which,  upon  a  closer 
itispection,  they  find  unworthy  and  untenable  j  and  tbU 
may  happen  before  years  have  accumulated  experience,  if 
not  without  blame,  at  least  with  some  excuse ;  and  perhaps 
Dr.  Bundle  did  not  always  suffer  himself  to  be  deceived. 
HiS' character  as  a  divine,  we  see,  once  laboured  under 
sospicion,  and  if  we  except  bis  own  declaration,  it  was 
principally  vindicated  by  those  who  were  not  very  friendly 
to  the  church.  The  attestations  of  Pope  and  Swift  can 
add  little  to  his  reputation.  There  was  nothing,  however, 
in  bis  public  conduct  subsequent  to  the  clamour  raised 
against  him,  which  could  be  censured ;  and  the  last  letter 
be  appears  to  have  written,  a  little  before  his  death,  to 
archdeacon  S.  breathes  the  language  of  gen  nine  piety. 

Of  his  works,  we  have  nothing,  except  four  occasional 
sermons,  one  of  which  we  have  mentioned ;  a  second  was 
preached  in  England,  and  the  other  two  in  Ireland,  in 
173«,  1735,  and  1736.  In  1790,  appeared  "Letters  of 
the  late  Thomas  Rundle,  LL.D,"  &c.  to  Mrs.  Barbara 
Sandys,  of  Miserdeu,  in  Gloucestershire^  with  introductory 
Memoirs,  by  James  Dellaway,  M.  A.  of  Trinity -college^ 
Oxford,"  2  vols.  l'2mo.  To  these  memoirs  we  are  indebted 
for  the  facts  In  tbts  sketch.  The  letters  are  enteruining,  and 
■display  much  kindness  of  disposition  j  but  are  not  other- 
wise of  superior  njerit. ' 

RUPERT  (Paince),  third  son  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
by  the  princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  James  I.  of 
England,  was  born  1619,  and  educated,  like  most  German 
princes,  for  the  army  >  and  those  who  have  been  least  in- 
clined to  favour  him,  adruit  that  he  was  well  adapted,  both 
by  natural  abilities  and  acquired  endowmeuts,  to  form  a 
great  commander.  Oa  the  commencement  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  happened  when   he  was  scarcely  of  age,  he 
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trfferedhis  services  to  Charles  I.  and  throughout  the  whole 
war  behaved  with  great  iotrepidity.  But  bis  courage  i*as 
of  tbat  kind  which  is  better  calculated  for  attack  than  de- 
fence, and  is  less  adapted  to  the  land  serrice  than  that  of 
the  sea,  where  precipitate  valour,  Granger  observes,  is  in 
ifs  element.  He  seldom  engaged  but  he  gained  the  advan- 
ti^,  which  he  generally  lost  by  pushing  it  too  far.  He 
was  better  qualified  to  storm  a  citadel,  or  eveu  mount  a 
breach,  than  patiently  to  sustain  a  siege,  and  would  have 
been  an  excellent  kssistant  to  a  general  of  a  cooler  head. 
In  consideration  of  bis  services,  for  which  we  refer  to  the 
general  histories  of  the  times,  and  on  account  of  his  affinity  to 
him,  king  Charles  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and  a 
free  denizen,  and  advanced  hioi  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of 
England,  by. the  title  of  earl  of  Holdemease  and  duke  of 
CtunberlaDO.  • 

When  the  civil  war  was  over,  be  went  abroad  with  a  pass 
from  the  parliament ;,  but  when  the  fleet  revdted  to  th«  ■ 
prince,  of  Wales,  be  readily  went  on  board,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  vigour  of  his  counsels.  His  advice, 
however,  was  not  followed,  but  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  to 
Holland,  as  tfae  command  of  it  was  left  to  him,  he  sailed 
to  Ireland,  where  he  endeavoured  to  support  the  declining 
royal  cause.  He  was  quickly  pursued  by  the  superior  fleet 
of  the  parliament,  under  Popfaam  and  Blake,  who,  in  the 
winter  of  1649,  blocked  him  up  in  the  haven  of  Kinsale, 
wheuce  he  escaped,  by  making  a  bold  effort,  and  pushing 
through  their  fleet. 

(  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  invited  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  had  several  offices  conferred  upon  bim.  Id  April 
1662,  he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy-council;  and 
in  December  followiitg,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1666,  (he  king  appointed  bim,  in  conjunction 
with  the  duke  of  Albemarle,'  to  .command  the  fleet,  and  he 
now  exhibited. all  the  qualities  that  are  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  great  admiral.  By  bis  return  to  the  Beet  on 
June  3d,  he  vrrested  from  the,Dntch  the  only  victM-y  they, 
had  the  appearance  of  gaining ;  and  on  the  24th  of  the 
same  month,  be  beat  them  effectually,  pursued  them  to 
their  owu  coast,  and  blocked  up  their  harbour.  The  great 
intrepidity  which  he  displayed,  in  this  naval  war,  wu 
highly  and  justly  celebrated ;  and  in  the  last  Dutch  war  of 
that  reign  he  seemed  to  retain  all  the  activity  and  fire  of  bis 
^outh,  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  several  eogagewents. 
HH  S 
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From  tbit  time  prince  Rupert  led  a  retired  lif^  mostly 
It  Wiiidsor-caslle,  of  which  he  wm  goferoor,  and  (pent  a 
great  pan  of  his  time  in  the  prosecution  of  cfaeaiical  and 
philcMophical  experiments,  as  well  as  tbe  pnctice  of  nw- 
chanic  art*.  He  delighted  in  making  locks  for  fire-arms, 
and  was  tbe  inventor  of  a  composition  called,  from  fain, 
Prince's  meul.  Hs  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
his  improvemenu  upon  gunpowder,  by  re&ning  the  several 
ingredients,  and  making  it  more  carefully,  which  angmcntcd 
its  force,  in  comparison  of  ordinary  powder,  in  the  fFropor- 
tioa  of  ten  to  one.  He  also  aoqaainted  them  with  an  en- 
gine he  had  contrived  for  raiung  water,  and  sent  them  an 
instniment  for  casting  any  platform  into  perspective,  and 
for  which  they  deputed  a  select  committee  of  tbeir  mem< 
hers  to  return  him  their  tlianks.  He  was  the  inventor  of  » 
gun  for  discharging  several  bullets  with  the  utmost  speed,- 
facility,  and  safety  ;  and  liie  Royal  Society  received  from 
his  highness  the  intimation  of  a  certain  method  of  blottrng 
up  rocks  in  mines,  and  other  subterraneous  places.  Dr. 
Hooke  hsB  preserved  finothw  invention  of  his  for  making 
hail-sbot  uf  all  sizes.  He  devised  a  particular  kind  of  screw, 
by  tbe  means  of  which,  observations  taken  by  a  qaadrant 
at  sea  were  secured  from  receiving  any  aiteration  by  tbe 
unsteadiness  of  the  observer's  hand,  or  through  the  motion, 
of  the  ship.  It  WHS  said  that  heliad  sUo,  among  odier  se- 
crets, that  of  melting  or  ranning  black  lead,  like  a  melal^ 
into  a  mould,  and  reducing  it  again  into  its  ori^nal  form. 
But  there  is  one  invention  of  which  he  has  the  credit, 
-  which  requires  more  particular  notice.  Besides  being  men- 
tioned by  foreign  authors  with  applause  for  bis  skill  in 
painting,  he  was  considered  is  the  inventor  of  mezzoiinto, 
owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  tbe  following  casuid  occurrence. 
Going  out  early  one  morning  during  his  recirement  at 
Brussels,  he  observed  the  ceniinel  at  some  distance  from 
his  post,  very  busy  doing  something  to  his  piece.  The 
prince'asked  the  soldier  whet  he  was-sboutP  he  replied, 
the  dew  had  fallen  in  tbe  night,  and  made  bis  fusil  rusty, 
and  that  be  was  scraping  and  cleaning  it.  The  prince  look- 
ing at  it,  was  struck  with  sametfaiug  lik»  a  figure  eateninto 
tbe  barrel,  with  innumerable  liule  boles  closed  together 
like  friezed  work  on  gold  or  silver,  part  of  which  the  fellow 
had  scraped  ,away.  The  prince  immediately  conceived 
that  some  contrivance  might  be  found  to  cover  a  brans  plate 
with  such  a  grained  ground,  of  fine  pressed  holesj  which 
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woald  undoubtedly  giv«  an  impression  all  black;  and  that 
by  scraping  away  proper  parts,  tbe  smooth  superficies  would 
leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  ivhite.  Communicating  bis  idea 
to  WaUerant  Vaillaiit,  a  reputable  painter  tben  in  the 
neighbourbood  of  Brussels,  tfaey  made  several  experiments* 
and  at  Ust  iovented  a  steel  roller  with  projecting  poiats  or 
teeth  like  a  file,  which  etFectually  produced  the  black 
ground,  and  which  being  scraped  away,  or  diminished  at 
pleasure,  left  tbe  gradations  of  light; 

Such  was  the  invention  of  mezzotinto,  according  to  lord 
Of  ford,  Mr.  Evelyn,  and  Mr.  Vertue ;  but  tbe  baron  Hein-- 
nekin  affirms  that  "  it  was  not  prince  Rupert  who  invented 
the  art  of  engraving  in  mezxotinto,  as  Vertue  and  several 

]  other  authors  pretend  to  say;  but  it  was  the  lieutenant  co- 
lonel de  Siegen,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  who  first  engraved  in  this  manner ;  and  the  print 
which  he  produced  was  a  portrait  of  the  princess  Amelia 
Elizabeth  of  Hesse,  engraved  as  early  as  the  year  1643. 
Prince  Rupert,  he  adds,  learned  the  secret  from  this  gen- 
tleman, and  hrovight  it  into  England  when  he  came  over 
the  second  time  with  Charles  II."  Mr.  Strutt,  who  makes 
this  c|uotation,  lays,  that  be  has  not  seen  tbe  print  tlios 
spoken  of  by  th«  barun :  and  the  precise  date  of  prince 
Rupert's  discovery  is  no  where  mentioned.  But  if  a  mez- 
zotinto engraving  dated  seventeen  years  before  the  restora* 
tioo  can  be  produced,  and  the  date  be  genuine,  it  certainly 
goes  far  toward  proving  Heinnekin's  assertion.  Vertue 
acknowledges  to  have  seen  an  oval  head  of  Leofrald  Wil- 
liam, archduke  of  Austria,  in  mezzotinto,  that  was  darted 
in  1636,  which  be  esteems  the  earliest.  It  is  itneribed 
"  Theodorus  Casparus  a  Furstenl>urgb  canoaicus  ad  vivum 

,  pinxii  et  fecit ;"  but  this  argues  little  against  prince  Ru- 
pert's discovery,  since  it  is  quite  within  probability  that 
Casparus  might  have  learned  the  art  from  the  prince  or 
Vaillant  during  their  residence  in  tbe  Low  Countries. 

Tbe  earliest  of  Rupert'ij  engravings  in  mezzotinto,  that 
is  now  estant,  is  dated  in  1658,     k  is  an  half  length  figure 

'  from  Spagnoletto :  the  sabject,  an  executioner' holding  a 
sword  in  one  band,  and  in.  the  other  a  head,  which  is-pro- 
bahly  intended  for  that  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  upon  th« 
awonl  are  the  initials  R.  P.  W.  surmounted  with  a  coronet, 
k  is  further  distinguished  by  the  following  inscription  on  a 
tablet  beneath,  "  SP  in  RVP.  P.  fecit.  Francofurti.  uine 
1658  M.  A.  P.M." 
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Pribca  Rupert  died  at  bis  houie  in  Spring  Gudeos.  Nor, 
S9,  1689,  ud  wu  interred  in  Henry  the  VIItb*a  ciiapel, 
T^ietted  u  one  whoie  aim  in  all  fail  actioni  and  all  his  ac- 
eoDplishmenu  was  the  public  good.  He  was  a  great  pro- 
Dioter  of  the  trade  to  Africa,  and  a  principal  protector  of 
tbe  Royal  African  Company;  as  a  proof  of  wbicb,  before 
the  Gr*t  Dutch  war  in  this  reign,  he  offered  bis  m^esty  to 
,  tail  with  a  squadron  to  tbe  cosstof  Guinea,  in  order  to  vin- 
dicate tbe  honour  of  tbe  crown,  assert  tbe  just  rights  of  tbe 
company,  and  redress  the  injuries  done  to  the  nation  -,  but 
tbe  king,  unwilling  to  hazard  bis  perstHi  at  such  a  distance, 
and  in  so  sickly  a  climate,  though  he  received  tbe  motion 
kindly,  would  not  consent  to  it,  but  oontented  himself  with 
taking  an  officer  of  hia  recommendation  (captain  Holmes), 
under  whom  the  squadron  was  sent.  He  was  an  tkctive 
member  of  tbe  council  of  trade.  It  was  oinog  to  bis  soli- 
citations, after  being  at  great  expence,  not  only  in  the 
inquiry  into  the  value,  but  in  sending  ^ipa  thither,  that 
tbe  Uodson's  Bay  Company  was  erected,  of  which  be  was 
the  6rBt  governor  appointed  by  ^e  charter.  In  memory  of 
bim,  a  consider^le  opening  on  tbe  east  side  of  that  bay, 
in  Terra  de  Labrador,  is  called  Rupert's  river.  In  gene- 
ral, his  highness  wa*  a  great  friend  to  seamen,  and  to  all 
learoed,  ingenious,  and  public-spirited  persons,  and  as- 
sisted them  with  his  purse,  as  well  as  afforded  them  his 
countenance.  He  was  concerned  in  tbe  patent  for  annealed 
cannen,  in  a  glass-house,  and  other  undertakings  for  ac- 

Suiring  or  improving  manufactures.  Strict  justice  has  been 
one  to  his  higbDess's  many  virtues,  and  amiable  qualities, 
in  that  excellent  cbaracter  of  him  by  bishop  Sprat.  In  re- 
spect to  bis  private  life,'  be  was  so  just,  so  beneficent,  so 
courteous,  that  his  memory  remained  dear  to  all  who  knew 
him.  "  This,"  observes  Campbell,  "  I  say  of  my  own 
koowledge;  having  often  heard  old  people  in  Berkshire 
speak  in  raptures  of  prince  Rupert." 

After  tiis  death  his  collection  of  pictures  was  sold  by 
auction;  but  his  jenela,  which  were  appraised  by  three 
jewellers  at  20,000f.  were  disposed  of  by  way  of  lottery,  as 
appears  by  the.Gazette  16S3,  Nos.  1864,  1873,  &c.  The 
^ckets  were  5/.  each,  and  tbe  largest  prize  a  great  pearl 
necklace  valued  at  SOOOZ.  The  lowe!>t  prizes  were  valued 
at  lOOl.  The  advertisement  states  that  this  lottery  was  to 
be  "  drawn  in  bis  majesty's  presence,  wfao  is  pleased  to- 
declare  that  he  himself  wiU  see  all  the  prizes  putIn  amony 
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the  lilanki,  and  that  the  whole  shall  be  managed  with  all 
equity  and  fairneES,  nothing  being  intended  but  the  lale' 
of  the  jewels  at  a  moderate  value." 

Prince  Rupert,  who  nerer  was  married,  left  a  natural 
SOD,  usually  called  Dudley  Rupert,  by  a  daughter  of  Henry 
Bard  viscount  Bellemont,  (bough  styled  in  his  father's  last 
will  and  testament  Dudley  Bard.  He  wa»  educated  at 
Eton  school,  and  afterwards  placed  under  the  care  of  that 
celebrated  mathemaiician  sir  Jonas  Moore  at  the  Tower. 
Here  he  continued  till  the  demise  of  the  prince,  when  ha 
made  a  tour  into  Germany  to  take  possession  of  a  consider- 
able fortune  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  him.  He  was 
very  kindly  received  by  the  Palatine  family,  to  whom  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  so  nearly  allied.  In  16S6  he  made 
a  campaign  in  Hungary,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Buda,  where  be  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
life,  in  the  month  of  July  or  August,  in  a  desperate  at- 
tempt  made  by  some  English  gentlemen  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions of  that  city,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and, 
though  so  young,  be  had  signalized  his  courage  in  such 
an  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  death  was  exceedingly 
regretted.' 

RUSH  (Benjamin),  an  eminent  American  physician, 
was  born  near  Bristol,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  Jan.  £, 
1745.  His  ancestors,  quakers,  were  of  the  number  of 
those  whp  followed  the  celebrated  William  Penn  to  Penn- 
sylvania, in  t&B3,  His  father  dying  while  Benjamin  wtfs  . 
yet  young,  bis  education  devolved  upon  his  mother,  who 
placed  him,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  direction  of  the 
late  rev.  Samuel  Finley,  at  West  Nottingham,  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania,  by  whom  be.  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  classical  knowledge.  From  this  academy  he  was 
removed  tp  the  college  of  Princeton,  where  he  finished  fais 
classical  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1760,  when  he  had  not  yet  completed  his  sixteenth 
year.  He  was  now  left  to  choose  a  profession,  and  having 
given  the  preference  to  the  science  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, he  placed  himself  under  the  care  of  the  late  Dr.  John 
Redman,  of  Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  bad  deservedly 
obtained  an  extensive  share  of  professional  business,  and 
who  was  justly  considered  an  excellent  practitioner.     With 

1  Sir  Q«orge  Uroaxfej't  "  QolleciioD  of  Otiginal  Ib);>l  LetUn,"  1?81,  fro. . 
— Canpball-t  Utm  of  tb«  Admirtlt.— Wit[Mil(>i  Aa*cilot«.-^lniU'»  Dicu— 
R*n'(  CjrclDpBtlia. 
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Dr.  Red^ian  young  Rnih  contioued  Eome  time,  zealonflj 
cogged  in  the  acquisition  of  the  several  branches  of  medi- 
cine ;  but  u  no  institution  for  the  purpose  of  medical  in- 
stmctioti  wa«  Uieo  established  in  Philadelphia,  he  came  over 
to  Edinbiirgb,  and  there  took  bis  doctor's  degree  in  1768, 
after  haviug  performed  the  usual  collegiate  duties  witb 
mncb  boDOur,  and  published  bis  inaugural  dissertation 
"  De  Concoctione  Ciborum  in  Veutriculo."  Id  this  per- 
formance he  candidly  acknowledged  btmaelf  indebted,  for 
many  of  tbe  opinions  which  he  advanced,  to  bis  distin- 
gaiihed  teacher  Dr.  Cullen. 

About  tbe  period  of  Dr.  Rush's  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, tbe  first  attempt  was  made  in' Philadelphia  for  the  or- 
ganization of  a  medical  schooL  Lectures  on  anatomy  and 
forgery  bad  indeed  been  delivered,  in  that  city,  in  1763 
«od  1764,  to  a  small  class  of  pupils,  by  the  late  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Shippen,  who,  two  years  previous,  bad  returned  from 
Europe,  where  be  bad  completed  his  education  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter;  and,  in 
1765,  Dr.  John  Morgan,  also,  gave  instructioa  on  tbe  in-: 
afitutes  of  medicine  aud  the  practice  of  physic.  Three 
years  after  this,  the  venerable  Dr.  Kubn,  who  had  been  a 

npil  of  the  illustrious  Lioneus,    and  had  preceded  Dr. 

Lush  in  bis  medical  honours  only  one  year,  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  the  materia  medica,  and  Dr.  Kusb 
became  professor  of  chemistry  immediately  upon  his  arrival 
£rom  England  in  1769,  a  situation  which  be  filled  in  such 
f  m.^nner  as  did  great  credit  to  his  talents,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  tbe  new  school.  When  tbe  dis- 
pute between  the  mother- country  and  the  colonies  took 
plac^,  Dr.  Rush  sided  lyitb  his  countryoten ;  in  1776  wa* 
chosen  a  member  of  the  congress^for  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  in  1777  wa^  appointed  surgeon-general  of  tb^ 
military  bospital.  in  the  middle  department,  but  in  the 
ffune  ye»r  bp  exchanged  ibis  for  tbe  office  of  physician- 
general,  which,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  amoi)^ 
the  managers  of  the  hospital  stores,  he  resigned  in  Feb- 
ruary following.  He  Btill,  however,  continued  to  take  an 
active  pa;'t  in  the  politics  of  ihe  state  to  which  he  belonged, 
und  cuntribifted  to  the  formation  of  a  new  gov^nment, 
tbitt  which  prevailed  before  in  Penosylvania  appearing  to 
him  and  others  very  detective. 

Soon  after,  he  formed  tbe  resolution  of  retiring  from 
political  life,    and  from  this  time  may  be  considered  afs 
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excluaively  occupisd  ip  duties  pertaining  to  his  profession. 
As  an  author  he  first  wrote,  in  1770,  an  <^coaiit  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  slramoniam,  or  ^hprn  apple,  fvbich  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  vol.  I.  The  «ame  year  be  addressed  a  letter,  pa 
th^  usefulness  of  wort  in  ill-caitditioqed  ulcers,  to  his  friend 
{)r.  Huck,  of  London,  which  was  published  in  the  Medical 
Observations  and  4[>(l'i''''^s  °^  L^i'don,  vol.  IV.  In  1774 
h£  read,  b,e£ore  fbe  Philosophical  Society,  his  interesting 
"  Inquiry  into  the  ^iI9tural  History  of  Medicine  among  the 
Indians  of  North  Anjerica,"  which  formed  the  subject  of  an 
anniversary  oration.  He  this  year  again  addressed  another 
letter  to  Dr.  Huck,  containing  some  remarks  on  bilious  fe- 
vers, which  was  printed  in  the  London  Medical  Observa- 
tions and  Inquiries,  vol.  V.  To  this  succeeded  his  "  Ac- 
count of  the  Influence  of  the  Military  and  Political  Events 
of  the  American  Revolution  upon  the  Human  Body,  and 
Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Military  Hospitals 
of  the  United  States,"  which  his  situation  in  the  army  emi- 
nently qualified  him  to  make.  In  1785  he  olTered  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  an  "  laquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  increase  of  Bilious  and  Intermitting  Fevers  in 
Pennsylvania,"  published  in  their  Transactions,  vol.  11. ; 
and  spon  after,  in  quick  succession,  appeared  "  Observa- 
tions on  Tetanus,"  an  "  Inquiry  intp  the  Influence  of  Phy- 
sical Causes  vipon  the  Moral  faculty,"  "  Remarks  on  the 
Efiects  of  ardent  Si>irils' upon  the  body  and  mind,"  and  bif 
"  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  the  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption." About  this  time  also  appeared  his  paper  en- 
titled "  laforiDiaiion  to  Europeans  disposed  to  migrate  to 
the  United  States,"  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Great  Britain ; 

'  a  subject  which  had  already  occupied  the  attention  of  Dr. 

-  Franklin,  but  whjcb  Dr.  Rush  considered  still  further  de- 
serving notice,  on  account  of  the  important  changes  which 
the  Uaitf^  States  had  lately  undergone.  To  this  paper 
foUowed  his  "'Observations  on  the  Popul^Mon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," "Ob^rvaiions  on  Tobacco,"  and  his  "  Es^y  on 
tbs  Study  of  the  L»tin  and  Greek  Languages,"  which  was 
first  ptiblished  in  the  American  Museum  of  Philadelphia^ 
This  last  meotiooed  paper,  which  has  been  the  fertile  topic 
of  mujch  animadversion,  waa,  with  several  other  essays  of 
Dr.  Rush,  and  bi^  eulogiuma  on  Dr.  Cullen  and  the  illus- 
trious Rittenhouse,  the  former  delivered  in  1790,  the  lat- 
ter in  1796,  embodied  in  an  octavo  volume,  entitled  "  Es- 
says, literary,  moral,  and  philosophical,"  published  in  \TJS. 
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In  1791,  tbe  medtctl  collegn  of  PhiUdelphia,  which« 
on  accoant  of  certain  legislative  proceedingi,  had  existed 
as  two  diitinct  establiibmeDts  lince  1788,  becatne  noited 
under  tbe  name  of  tbe  univenity  of  Pennaylrania ;  and  Dr. 
Rusb  wa*  appointed  to  tbe  cbair  of  the  profesaorthip  of  the 
institutes  of  medicine  and  cHnical  practice.  He  now  gave 
to  the  public  bit  **  Lectures  upon  the  caote  of  Animal 
Life.*'  The  same  year  be  presented  to  tbe  I^ilosophical  So- 
ciety bif  "  Account  of  the  Sugar  Maple  Tree  of  the  United 
States,"  which  was  published  in  their Transsc^ns,  vol.  III. ; 
and  in  1792,  "  Obserrations,  intended  to  favour  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  black  colour  of  tbe  negro  is  derived  from  le- 
prosy," published  in  ifaeir  Transactions,  vol.  IV. 

Tiie  year  1793  is  memorable  in  the  medical  aunals  of  the 
United  States,  on  account  of* the  gfeat  mortality  occasioned' 
by  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia; and  tbe  history  of  that  epidemic,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Rush  iu  1794,  cannot  be  too  hij^ly  valued, 
both  for  bis  minute  and  accurate  description  of  tbe  disease,' 
and  the  many  important  facts  be  has  recorded  in  relation^ 
to  it.  It  was  comprised  in  one  volume  8vo,  and  has  under- 
gone several  editions,  and  been  extensively  circulated  in*  . 
Ute  Spanish  and  in  the  French  languages.  About  this  pe- 
riod also,  he  offered  to  the  medical  world  his  observations 
on  tbe  "  Sj'mptoms  and  Cure  of  Dropsy"  in  general,  and 
on  "  Hydrocephalus  Internus  ;"  an  "  Account  of  the  In- 
fluenza," as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  iu  1789,  1790,  and 
1791  ;  and  "Observations  on  the  state  of  tbe  Body  and 
Mind  in  Old  Age."  In  1797  came  out  his  **  Observations 
on  the  nature  and  cure  of  Goat,  and  on  Hydrophobia ;"  aa 
"Inquiry  into  the  cause  and  cure  of  the  Cholera  lafiut- 
tum ;"  "  Observations  oh  Cynanche  Tracbealis,"  &c. 

In  1786,  many  of  his  medical  papers  were  collected  to- 
gether, and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Medical  Inqui- 
ries and  Observations,"  vol.  I.  These  be,  from  time  to 
time,  continued,  embracing  -  most  of  tbe  writings  above 
enumerated,  beside*  observations  on  the  climate  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  some  others,  until  a  fifth  volume  was  com- 
-  pleted  in  1798.  In  1801  he  added  to  his  character  as  « 
writer,  by  tbe  publication  of  six  "  Introductory  Lectures 
to  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  institutes  and  practice  of 
Medicine,"  delivered  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1804  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  hii  "  Medical  Inqui- 
ries," &c.  was  printed  in  four  volumes,  8ro.     In  1806  be 
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also  published  a  second  edition  of  his  "  Essays."  In  1 609, ' 
aucb  nrfls  the  demand  for  the  "  Medical  loquiries  and  Ob- 
serrations,"  he  again  revised  and  enlarged  the  nork  through- 
out, for  a  tbiril  edition,  in  which  he  continued  his  several 
histories  of  the  yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Philadelphia 
from  1793  to  1809.  It  also  contained  a  "  Defence  of  Blood- 
letting, as  a  remedy  for  certain  diseases ;"  a  view  of  the 
comparative  state  of  medicine  in  Philadelphia  between 
1760  and  1766,  and  1809 ;  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  various 
sources  of  the  usoal  forms  of  summer  and  autumnal  Dis- ' 
eases  in  the  United  States,"  and  the  means  of  preventing 
them ;  and  the  recantation  of  his  opinion  of  the  contagious 
nature  of  the  yellow  fever. 

He  now  formed  the  idea  of  selecting  some  of  the  best 
practical  works  fur  republication  in  America,  and  in  order 
to  render  them  more  useful,  of  adding  to  them  such  notes 
as  might  the  better  adapt  them  to  the  diseases  of  bis  own 
country.  His  editions  of  Sydenham  and  of  Cleghom  were 
published  in  1809,  and  in  1810  appeared  those  of  Pringle 
and  Hillary.  In  181 1  appeared  a  volume  of  "  Introductory 
Lectures,'*  containing  those  he  bad  formerly  published,' 
with  ten  others  delivered  at  different  years  before  his  Class,' 
and  also  two  upon  the  pleasures  of  the  'senses  and  of  the 
nintf.  His  work  upon  the  **  Diseases  of  the  Mind,"  whidi' 
had  long  and  ardently  been  looked  for,  was  next  added  to 
bis  writings.  It  appeared  towards  the  close  of  1812,  in 
one  volume  octavo.  The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  a  letter 
on  hydrophobia,  containing  additional  reasons  in  support 
of  the  theory  he  had  formerly  advanced,  as  to  tbe  seat  of 
the  disease  being  chiefly  in  the  blood-vessels.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  Hosack,  and  written  not  many  days  before 
bis  fatal  illness. 

While  thus  assiduously  engaged  in  enriching  medical 
science  with  tbe  valuable  fruits  of  his  long  and  extensive 
experience,  and  in  tbe  active  discbarge  of  tbe  practical 
dndes  of  his  profession,  he  was,  on  the  evening  of  the  1 3tb 
of  April,  1813,  seized  with  symptoms  of  general  febrile 
irritation,  which  were  sooii  accompanied  wiib  considerable 
pain  in  bis  chest.  His  constitution  was  naturally  delicate, 
and  be  bad  acquired  from  previoas  illness,  a  predisposition 
to  an  affection  of  bis  lungs.  He  lost  a  moderate  quantity 
of  blood,  by  which  he  felt  himtielf  considerably  relieved. 
-But  bis  strength  was  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  severity  . 
•f  his  complaint ;  the  beneficial  effiects  resulting  from  the 
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most  ricilful  treatment  werebat  of  temporary  duration.  His 
diteue  riptdly  aisamed  a  typhua  character,  attended  with 
great  stupor,  and  a  disinclination  to  conversation.  In  other 
respects,  however,  he  retained  his  faculties,  and  the  per- 
fect consciousness  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  On 
Monday  evening  ensuing,  after  a  short  illness  of  five  days, 
and  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  bis  age,  he  ended  his  truly- 
valuable  and  exemplary  life.  His  death  was  the  subject  of 
universal  lamentation,  and  he  was  folloned  to  the  grave  by 
tbousanda,  who  assembled  to  bear  testimony  to  bb  ex- 
cellence. 

lu  Jan.  1776,  be  married  miss  Julia  Stockton,  daughter 
of  the  hon.  judge  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  lady  of  aU 
excellent  understanding,  and  whose  amiable  disposition 
and  cultivated  mind  eminently  qualified  her  at  the  com- 
panion of  Dr.  Rush.  Thirteen  children  were  the  fruits  of 
their  marriage,  nine  of  whom  still  survive.  Two  of  these 
•re  chosen  to  offices  of  high  respectability  in  the  general 
government  of  the  United  States. 

It  were  no  easy  taalc  to  do  adequate  jastice  to  the  great 
talents,  the  useful  labours,  and  the  exemplary  character  of 
Dr.  Rush.  From  the  preceding  sketch,  it  is  presumed, 
aome  idea  may  be  formed  of  bis  incessant  devotedness  to 
the  improvement  of  that  profession  of  which  he  was  ao 
bright  an  ornament;  and  many  additional  particulars  may 
be  seen  in  our  anthority,  which  we  must  necessarily  omit. 
In  private  life,  his  disposition  and  deportment  were  in  the 
highest  degree  exemplary  and  amiable.  His  writings  are 
highly  estimable,  both  on  account  of  their  extent  and  their 
variety.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  collator  of  the  opinions 
-  of  others,  he  was  constantly  making  discoveries  and  im- 
provements of  his  own  ;  and  from  the  results  of  his  indi- 
vidual experience  and  observation,  added  more  facts  to 
the  science  of  medicine,  than  ail  who  had  preceded  him 
in  bis  native  country.  His  description  of  diseases,  for  mi- 
nuteness and  accuracy  of  detail  cannot  be  exceeded,  and 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind.  In  the 
tretfment  of  gout,  dropsy,  consumption  of  the  lungs,  and 
tbe  diseases  of  old  age,  he  enlarged  our  views  of  the  animal 
economy,  and  threw  more  light  upon  the  peculiar  character 
of  these  afflicting  disorders  than  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  any  other  writer.  His  volume  on  the  dis- 
eases of  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  infinitely  va- 
fied  forms  which  those  disease  exhibit,  is  a  storehouse  of 
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instruction.  Had  hid  labours  been  limited  to  these  st(b-.' 
jects  alpne,  bis  character  would  deservedly  have  been  che^ 
lisbed  by  future  ages.  His  reputation,  however,  will  per- 
manently depend  upodbia  several  histories  of  theepidehiiCS 
of  the  United  States,  whi<:h  have  rendered  his  name  fo- 
miliar  wherever  medical  science  is  cultivated.  Tile  re^ptct 
and  consideration  which  bis  publications  procured  for  hidi 
amotig  his  contemporaries  was  such,  that  the  bigheat  ho- 
noars  Were  accumttlated  upon  him  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  &A  well  as  in  bis  ottn  country,  and  he  was  fld- 
tnitted  a  member  of  many  nf  the  mott  distinguished  literary 
and  philosophical  associations. ' 

RU8HWORTH  (John),  an  English  gentleman,  auibot 
of  the  •'  Ri^orioal  Collections,"  was  of  an  ancieht  fiimily, 
and  born  in  Northumberland  about  1607.  He  was  for  a 
gho'rt  time  a  student  in  the  university  of  Oxford  ;  but  left 
it  without  being  mairicolateil^  and  entered  himself  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  where  he  became  a  barrister.  But,  his  incli- 
nation leading  him  more  to  state-affairs  than  the  common 
law,  he  began  early  to  take  down  in  sbort-hand,  speecbes- 
and  passages  at  conferences  in  parliament,  and  from  the 
king's  own  mooth  what  he  spake  to  both  houses ;  and  con- 
trived to  be  on  alt  occasions  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  the  . 
most  important  public  transactions.  He  also  personally 
attended  and  observed  all  occurrences  of  moment,  during 
eleven  years  interval  of  parliament  from  1630  to  1640,  in 
the  star-chamber,  court  of  honour,  and  exchequer-cham- 
ber, when  the  judges  met  there  upon  extraordinary  cases; 
and  at  the  council-table,  when  great  causes  were  tried 
before  the  king  and  council.  He  also  frequently  travelled 
in  pursuit  of  information  to  considerable  distances,  and  was 
present,  during  the  civil  war,  at  the  camp  at  Berwick,  at 
the  fight  at  Newborn,  at  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  and  at  the 
great  council  at  York. 

In  164(>hewa*  chosen  an  assistant  to  Henry  Elsynge, 
eSq.  clerk  of  the  bouse  of  commons ;  and  this  furnished  him 
with  another  desirable  opportunity  of  gratifying  hia  cu- 
riosiiy,  hy  becoming  acquainted  with  the  debates  in  the 
house,  and  being  privy  lo  their  proceedings.  The  house 
likewise  reposed  such  .confidence  in  him  that  they  en- 
trusted htm  with  their  weightiest  affairs  ;  particularly  in 

'  Prom  the  "  AmetiCaD  Medics)  and  Fbilosophickl  Rcf  ister,''  noodBcted  by 

Dr.  Hoiack  «Qd  Dr.  Francii,  of  Neo  York,  and  obtiginsly  remitted  to  ut  by  tbe 
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vooTeying  nMwaget  and  ^ddrewes  to  tbe  king  n^le  u 
York ;  between  which  place  and  London  be  is  said  to  have 
rode  frequently  in  twenty-four  faouri. .  For  these  semees 
be  wai  rewarded  with  presents,  and  reoommended  to,  a 
place  in  the  vxciie,  which,  however,  it  doei  not  appear 
that  be  ever  received.  In  1643  he  took  tbe  covenant;  and. 
when  lir  Thomat  Fairikx,  who  was  bu  near  relMion,  was 
appointed  general  of  the  rarliament  forces,  be  was  made 
bis  secretary,  in  which  omce  he  did  great  services  to  his 
master,  and  has  been  ciKnmended  for  not  making  a  large 
fortune,  as  be  safely   might,  in  this  office.     During  the 

'  si^e  of  Oxford  in  1646  be  .was  very  serviceable  to  Fair- 
Hz,  and  while  the  treaty  of  surrender  was  pending,  acted 
as  courier  between  tbe  army  and  the  government  at  Lon- 
don. In  1649,  being  in  Fur&x's  suite  at  Oxford,  he  waa 
created  M.  A.  as  a  mnnber  of  Qaeeo's  college,  and  at  tbe 
aame  time  was  made  one  of  tbe  delegates  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  aSaira  depending  between  the  citizens  of 
Oxford  and  the  membeis  of  that  university.  Upon  Fair- 
fox's  laying  down  his  commission  of  general,  Ruahwortb 
went  and  resided  for  some  time  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and, 
being  in  much  esteem  with  tbe  prevailing  powers  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  committee,  in  Jan.  1651-2,  to  con- 
sult about  tbe  reibrmation  of  tbe  common  law.  In  165S 
he  was  chosen  one  of  tbe  burgesses  for  Herwick-npon- 
Tweed,  to  serve  in  tbe  protector  Richard's  parliament; 
and  was  again  chosen  for  tbe  same  place  in  what  was  called 
the  healing  parliament,  which  met  April  25,  1660. 

After  the  Restoration  he  presented  to  the  king  several 
of  tbe  privy-council's  books,  which  he  had  preserved  fionr 
ruin  during  tbe  late  distractions;  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  received  any  other  reward  than  thanks,  which  was 
given  him  by  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  bis  majesty's  name. 
Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  lord-keeper  of  tbe  great  seal,  ap- 
pointed him  his  secretary  in  1677,  and  continned  him  in 
that  office  as  long  as  he  kept  tbe  seals.  In  1678  be  was  a 
third  time  elected  burgess  for  Berwick,  as  be  was  in  tbe 
succeeding  parliament  in  1679,  and  afterwards  for  the  Ox- 
ford parliajnent.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  this,  he  lived  in 
the  utmost  retirement  and  obscurity  in  Westminster.  He 
had  many  opportunities  of  enriching  himself,  at  least  of 
obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence ;  but,  either  through 

,  carelessness  or  extravagance,  be  never  became  master  of 
any  considerable  possessions.     He  had  a  small  annual. pen- 
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.  sion  of  82.  or  10/.  from  the  govemtnent  of  Musachusett's 
Bfty,  for  procuring  them  papers  from  the  public  offices, 
but  this  was  tvithdraWQ  nhen  be  became  incapable  of  sup- 
plying them.  Al  length,  being  arrested  for  debt,  be  was 
committed  to  the  King's  Beoch  prison  in  Southwarlc,  where 
be  dragged  on  the  last  sis  years  of  his  life  in  a  miserable 
condition,  having  greatly  lost  the  use  of  bis  understanding 
and  memory,  partly  by  age,  and  partly  by  drinking  strong 
liquors  to  keep  up  his  spirits.  There  bv  died  May  12, 
/"  1690,  about  eighty-three  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  be- 
hind the  pulpit  in  St.  George's  church,  Southwark.  He 
had  several  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  sir 
Francis  Vane. 

His  "  Jlistorical  Collections  of  private  passives  in  State^ 
weighty  matters  in  Law,  and  remarkable  proceedings  in 
■  Parliament,"  were  published  at  different  times,  in  folio. 
The  first  part,  from  1618  to  1629,  was  fiublished  in  1659. 
The  copy  had  been  presented  to  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he 
was  protector ;  but  he,  having  no  leisure  to  peruse  it,  re- 
commended it  to  Whitelock,  who  running  it  over  made 
some  alterations  and  additions.  The  second  part  ap-. 
peared  in  1680;  the  third  in  1692;  and  the  fourth  and. 
last,  which  extends  to  1648,  in  1701.  All  the  seven  vo- 
lumes w^ere  reprinted  together  in  1721,  ijritb  the  trial  of  the 
earl  of  Strafford,  published  in  1630,  which  makes  the 
whole  eight  volumes.  -  This  work  has  been  highly  extolled 
by«ome,  and  as  much  condemned  by  others.  'All  who 
have  been  averse  to  Charles  I.  and  his  measures,  have 
highly  extolled  it ;  all  who  have  been  favourers  of  that 
king  and  bis  cause,  have  represented  it  as  extremely  par- 
tial, and  discredited  it  as  much  as  possible.  -But  the  per- 
son who  professedly  set  himself  to  oppose  it,  and  to  ruin 
its  credit,  was  Dr.  John  Nalson,  of  Cambridge,  who  pub- 
lished, by  the  special  command  of  Charles  II.  "  An  impar- 
tial collection  of  the  great  affairs  of  State,  from  the  begin-* 
iting  of  the  Scotch  rebellioa  in  1639  to  the  murdei:  of 
king  Charles  1.  wherein  the  first  occasions  and  whole  series 
of  the  late  troubles  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  are 
faithfully  represented.  Taken  from  authentic  records,  and 
methodically  digested."  The  title  promises  to  bring  the 
history  down  to  the  murder  of  Charles  I,  but  Nalson  lived 
only  to  put  out  two  vols,  in  folio,  1682  and  1683,  which 
bring  it  no  lower  than  Jan.  1641-2.  He  professes^  in  the 
introduction  to  this  work,  to  make  it;  appear  that  "  Mr. 
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Raibwortb  bath  concealed  truth,  endearonred  to  vindicate 
the  prevailing  detractioDs  of  the  late  timei,  as  well  as  tbnr 
barbarous  actions,  and,  trith  a  kind  of  a  rebound,  to  libel 
tbe  gorernment  at  second-hand  :"  and  go  far  it  is  certain, 
that  his  aioi  and  deiign  was  to  decry  the  conduct  of  tbe 
coart,  and  to  farour  tbe  caase  of  the  partianient ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  be  would  be  more  forward- 
to  admit  into  his  collections  what  made  for,  than  against 
that  purpose.  Tbe  aothors  of  the  *'  Parliamentary  Cbro- 
ntcle"  have  also  proved  that  Rnshworth  suppressed  mucU 
which  an  impartial  collector  would  bare  inserted,  nor  can 
we  suppose  that  be  conld  be  very  impartial  in  the  early 
part  of  the  work,  which  was  submitted  to  Cromwell  or  bis 
adherents.  His  Collections,  however,  cannot  be  without 
great  use.  If  it  be  only  to  present  as  with  one  side  of  the 
question. 

It  is  said  that  ^usbworth  supplied  himself  plentifully 
feom  the  grand  collection  of  pamphlets  made  by  Tomliosoa 
the  booksetter,  which  commenced  from  tbe  latter  end  of 
1640,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  Restoration.  They 
were  uniformly  bound  in  upwards  of  two  thousand  volnmetf 
of  different  sizes,  and  consisted  of  about  thirty  thousand 
tracts.  Tomlinson  is  said  to  have  refused  four  thousand 
pounds  for  this  collection.     William  Prynoe  had  by  Sax  tbtf 

freatest  hand  in  these  pamphlets,  having  written  abovs 
60  of  them  himself.  Near  an  hundred  were  written  by 
and  concerning  John  Lilburne.  The  catalogue,  which  was 
taken  by  Marmaduke  foster,  the  auctioneer,  consists  of 
twelve  folio  volumes.  So  scarce  were  many  of  these  tr^etst 
even  at  their  first  publication,  that  king  Charles.I.  is  re- 
ported to  have  given  ten  pounas  for  only  readins  o"*  "f 
them  over,  which  ho  could  no  where  else  procure,  at  tbe  - 
owner's  house  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  The  author  froitt 
«boin  we  have  borrowed  these  particulars,  says  that  Mr.  ' 
^ushworth  "  did,  most  plentifully,  supply  himself  from 
these  fountains,  bow  abundantly  soever  he  represents  the 
fccts  therein  corrupted  with  Gction ;  how  foudly  soever  he 
seems  10  magnify  bis  own  sagacity,  in  tbe  distinguishment 
of  one  from  the  other ;  and  bow  sosptciously  soevOT  be  di»^ 
countenances  all  farther  examination  into  tbem,  than  that 
wherewith  he  hath  been  pleased  to  present  us  ;  where  he 
expresses  himself  thus  slightingly  of  these  very  authorities', 
which  have  yet  so  liberally  contributed  to  such  of  the  massy 
todies,  passing  under  his  naoie,  whereof  he  was  tbe  real 
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edmpiler.  *  Posterity,'  says  he  {i.  e.  Rusliworth),  '  should 
know,  that  some  durst  write  the  truth,  whilst  other  men's 
fancies  were  more*  busy  th&n  their  hands;  forging  rela- 
tions; building,  and  battering  castles  in  the  air;  publish- 
ing speeches,  as  spoken  in  parliament,  which  were  never 
spoken  there ;  printing  declarations,  which  were  ncTer 
passed ;  relating  battles  which  were  never  fonght ;  and 
victories  which  were  never  obtained)  dispersing  letters 
which  were  never  Writ  by  the  authors ;  together  with  many 
such  contrivances  to  abet  a  party  or  interest — Pudet  hac 
opprohria.  Such  practices,  and  the  experience  I  had  there- 
of, and  the  impossibility  for  any  man,  in  after-ages,  to 
ground  a  true  history,  by  relying  on  the  printed  pamphlets 
of  our  days  which  passed  the  press  while  it  was  without 
controul,  obliged  me  to  all  the  pains  and  charge  I  have 
been  at  for  many  years  together,  to  make  a  great  collec- 
tion ;  and,  whilst  such  things  were  fresh  in  memory,  to 
separate  truth  from  falsehood,  things  real  from  things  fic- 
titious, or  imaginary.'"  ' 

RUSHTON  (Edward),  a  Roman  catholic  writer,  was 
born  in  Lancashire, 'and  after  being  instructed  in  the  clas- 
,aic9  at  school,  was  admitted  of  Brazenose  college,  Oxford, 
about  1568,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1572. 
Next  year,  being  a  Roman  catholic,  he'tefc  the  university, 
and^ined  his  countrymen  of  that  persuasion  at  Doway, 
where  be  pursued  bis  studies,  and  took  his  degrees  in  divi- 
nity. In  t  J77(  be  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  ordained  priest, 
and  appointed  to  go  to  England  as  a  missionary.  Here, 
however,  he  was  t^en  op  and  sentenced  to  die,  but  after 
four  years  imprisonment,  this  was  commuted  for  banish- 
ment, in  1585.  He  then  went  abroad,  aiid  was  about  to 
receive  bis  academical  honours  at  Lovaine,  when  he  died 
there  of  the  plague  in  1 S86.  He  was  the  first  pubtist^er  of 
Sanders's  book,  "  De  schismate  Anglicano,"  1585,  Svo^ 
to  which  be  added  a  third  part ;  and  a  fourth,  by  way  of  aj)- 
pendiz,  appeared  in  1628,  which  contsined  from  his  pen  a 
list  of  thoMi  who  suffered  for  popery  in  Henry  the  Vllltli's 
time.  He  also  publiahed  "Synopsis  rerum  ecclesiasticarum 
ad  annum  Christi  1577,"  for  the  use  of  the  students'  at 
Doway,  ecclesiastical  history  being  much  his  study :  and  a 
"  Frofession  of  Faith."  ' 

■  Atb.  Ox.  to).  11. — Bhi(-.  BrU.'— DiMertattOB  npoq  Punphle')  ia  Mars:in'i 
Pfaoniii  BriUDdlciu,  p.  JJ7.->Letter  in   MS3.  Racr.  7394.  in  Maty's  Ri.-rt(«', 

vol.  III.  p.  ua.  >  □odd'!  Ch.-Bnt.  vcr.  IJ.  / 
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RUSSEL  (Alexander),  pbytician  to  the  Engliih  factory 
Bt  Aleppo,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  hU  father  devoted, 
at  an  early  period,  to  mediciDe.  After  studying  gramoar, 
he  ipent  two  years  in  the  univeraity,  and  wai  then  placed 
under  the  care  of  liii  uncle,  an  emiDent  practitioner  in 
phytic.  In  1732,  3,  and  4,  he  contiaued  hisstudiei  under 
the  professors  of  Edinburgh,  till  the  time  of  his  comiog  to 
London,  fruoi  which  place  he  embarked  for  Turkey  in  1740* 
and  settled  at  Aleppo.  Here  he  assiduously  applied  him- 
self to  acquire  a-knowledge  of  the  langvage,  and  to  form 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  most  experienced  prac- 
titioners; but  be  soon  attained  a  superior  dUtifiction,  an4 
was  ci>nsulted  by  all  ranks  and  profeisiona,  Franks,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and'Cven  Turks  themselves.  The  Pa* 
scha  of  Aleppo  particularly  admitted  him  to  h>s  familiarity 
and  confidence,  which  enabled  Dr.  Russel  to- render  the 
most  important  services  to  the  factory j  thefaaqha,  indeed, 
did  not  Isil  to  consult  him  in  every  act  of  impprtance,  and 
many  of  the  criminals  who  were  natives  onied,  their  lives  to 
Dr.  Kussel's  interposition.  The  Pascha  carried  his  esteem 
for  him  so  far,  that  he  sent  some  valuable  presents  tohia 
aged  father,  saying  to  him,  *'  1  am  obliged  for  yom  ffientt- 
ship  and  assistance."  His  valuable  **  Histcffy  of  Alepjio" 
was  hrsx  published  in  nS5;  and  haf  been  translated  ii>to 
different  European  languages,  aud  a  oew  editioq  wwinor« 
recently  published;  on  a  very  eularged^soale,  by  htahrottiw 
Dr.  Patrick  Russel.  It  is  not  necessary  Mre.  to  expatia^ 
in  praise  ofthis  publication,  but  the  rettiarki.on  thi>  plkgtlfl 
have  been  found  of  utility  to  every  European  nfttidit;  «ind» 
possibly,  have  tended  to  check  the  progxemsof  tiwtt'drefidi 
ftil  scourge.  On  his  return  to>  England,  be  cfaose  thejK^ 
tropolis  for  bis  re^dence,  and  in  1759  was«l«giQdjpbyij-i 
cian  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  which  sLtuadQUiheroentiil 
nued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happevediH'l^O. 
The  Royal  Society  are  obliged  to  Dn  EnRsel  formanyva- 
luable  communications,  and  the  Medicai  Society  were 
under  obl^ationa  to  him  for  many  important  papers' -  Hiv 
character  wa»  that  of  a  constant,  sensible,  and  uptight  friend* 
a  physician  of  great  skill  and  experience^  »  pleaaiag  com* 
panion,  and  a  benevolent  man. 

His  brother,  Dr.  Patrick  Russel^  who  died.  July  -8, 
1605,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  succeeded  him  a*  physi- 
cian to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo.  He  published  a 
copious  "Treatise  oq  the  Plague,"  in  1791,  4to,  having 
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liad'ainplfeoppcirtCifi'Rie^of' treitting  that  ^jestilenti^I  disease 
daring  theyears  1760,  l76i;  and  1762.  In  this  workj 
besi<l69  a  jMirnal'of  the'  progress,  «nd  a  medical  history  of 
ttae  plague;  Dr.  Kussel  inserted  a  full  discussion  of  the 
■fitijvctd  of  quarantine,  lazarettoes,  and  of  the  police,  to  be 
ttdapied '  in '  titnes  of  pestilence.  He  likewise  published 
**  Descriptions  and'  figures  of  two  biindred  Fishes  collected 
on  the  coast  of  Corofiiandel,"  1803,  2  vols.  fol.  and  previa 
Qes\y  to  this,  in  1794,  a  new  edition  of  his  brother's  "  Na- 
tural HisCory  <rf  Aleppo,'*  upon  a  very  enlarged  scale.  '  He 
wax  a'man  of  teat-fling  and  wit  i  spoke  the  Arabic,  which  he 
'  acquired  during  his  residence'at  Aleppo,  «rith  the  Auiency 
of'  bis  mother- tongue :  and  was,  like  bis  brother,  of  ft 
frien^y  and  benevolent  disposition,' 

■RU8SEL  (GeORGE),  a  man  of  leai'ning  and  ingenaity, 
the  son  of  Christopher  Rassel,  esq.  of  Miniarca,  was  born 
in  tT2S,  He  was  bred  at  Westminster-school,  and  in  1746 
¥f»M  admitted  a  member  of  St.. Mary's  halt,  Oxford.  He 
commenced  a  poet  in  1744,  or  before;  for  in  his  collection 
tte  verses  on'  seeing  lady  Elizabeth  Boyle  dance  at  Mar^ 
aton  on  her  father's  birth-day  in  that  year.  In  April  1750 
be 'wtu  addiitted  bachelor  of  arts,  hut  did  not  determine  or 
complete  his- degree  until  1752.  About  1753  he  obtained' 
tfie  r4Mbi<y  of  8kulf,  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,  in  Ireland,  by 
tfaa^pMrronageof  John,  fifth  earl  of  Cork  and  Orr«ry.  With 
ibM  mfeletaiart  be  appears  to  have  lived  in  intimacy,  aa  well 
af-  «M^  his  'S«ti6nd  son,  Hamilton  Boyle,  ari^  frequently 
n^dlMratOn.'  He  died  iii' 17«7  ;  and  two  years  after,' 
*«»  ^yobHshed,  ,in  2  Vols.  .Svo,  "  The  Works  of  the  late 
Rst.  G«0t^e  RnMel,  Rector  of  Skull,  in  the  diocese  of 
GttA:'*  Frota  the  few  spMimeng  M'r.  Malone  has  given, 
hS'HCiaU  justified  In  saying  'that  these  works,  though  little 
kildWn,-  ti*lvgpiMhtbiy  to  their  having  been  published  only 
in 'Itelimd/' have  "very  consicMlrabte  merit.* 

ROSSEL^WikiAM),  amhor  of  the  "  History  of  Modern 
Euwpcf,"  Btid  <nb^rt«6rksi  was'l»orn-in:]74e^  in  the  coonty 
of^Midilidttoin,.  Scotland,' and  received  some  knowledge 
oif  6n«k'and'lJstin  at  the  school  of  -  liivei^eithen.  After 
aatae  ^tknr  instmefiottt  at'Edinteorgh,  be  wias  bonnd  ap- 
{»ent)ce^o  tbe  bookselling  and  [printing  busmess  for 'five 
yeans,  durtn^  wb»«h,  at-hiir  leisure  taoursj  be  read  much, 
aiw^'vcqaired'a  Qonaiderabte  furfdof  general  knowledge. 

>  Qent  M((,  vol,  XLl.  mni  LXXV.        *  M)loa«'s  Drydev,  v«t.  I.  p.  903. 
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At  the  end  of  hU  apprenticecbip,  he  pu\ilisbed  »  "  Coltec- 
tion  of  Modern  Poemi,"  the  iclection  of  which  iru  thought 
judiciont.  About  1763  he  made  u  auempt  to  adapt  Cre- 
billoa's  "  Rhadamisthe  et  Zenobie"  to  the  British  Btage, 
which  waa  offered  to  the  manager  of  the  Drury-lane  theatre ; 
hut,  a«  Murphy's  Zeuobia  w&i  at  that  time  in  rehearaal,  it 
was  deemed  imprudent  to  accept  of  another  play  on  the 
•ame  subject. 

Next  year  be  iuued  proposals  for  publishing  a  second 
volume  of  his  "  Collection  of  Modem  Poems,"  and  retired 
to  tbeconmry  in  order  to  arrange  the  materials.  During 
his  absence  from  Ediiibui^b,  he  maintained  ao  epistolary 
correspondence  with  lord  Elibank,  Misa  Scott  of  Benham, 
Mr.  Dalzel,  and  Dr.  OgilTiOf  to  whose  friendship  his  jwuth^ 
ful  ingenuity  had  recommended  him;  but.  the  projected 
volume  never  made  its  appearanct?.  In  1165,  lord  Elibaok 
having  invited  him  to  bis  seat  in  ICaat  LoUiian,  he  diere 
^>ent  the  greater  part  of  the  autumn,  and  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  converung  with  many  eminent  men.  To  this  noble- 
man he  seems  to  have  looked  far  favour  and  proSection ;  and 
in  the  hope  of  obtaining  preEerment  Utroisgb  his.iaflueD^, 
he  relinquished  his  original  employment,  aod  pFaseinitcti 
the  study  of  history  and  polite  literature. . 

Having  resided  with  his  father  till  th^  montb  of  May  1 167,. 
he  set  out  for  LoiuloD,  with  hopes  that  were  soon  db^-  ' 
pointed,  and  after  waiting  in  vain  for  protnUioD,  he^  i^as. 
under  the  necesutyof  engaging  himself  aBscofrectef  of 
the  press  of  William  Straban,  afterwards  itua  mojesly's 
printer,  which  in  1 769  he  exchanged  for  the  office  iDf«vsKsaer 
to  the  printing-office  of  Brown,  and  Adlord.  Dnriog  the 
same  year  he  published  an  "  Ode  to  Fonuudq,"  whiobiwas 
immediately  reprinted  at.Edinhnrgh  by  his  fpnaBr  roasters, 
Martin  and  Witberapoan.  His  "  Sentimealal.Tsleif!!  ap- 
pearedin  1170.*  From  tbis  time  he  wrotemany  etaaja'ia. 
pEose  add  vesse  for  the  monthly  publieatioos^  in  1773,jhe 
published  a. "  Collcclion  of  Fabios,  MocaLand  Scoiiiacotal,'* 
and  an  "  Essay. on  the  Character,  MuinefB,  •udiGeinuB.of 
Wonenj'Vfrom  the  French  u£M.  Thomas.) aad«eema  about 
this  period  to  barc^  aMnnencBd  ui  anther  by.  moiawioo. 
Hia  "Julia,  a  Poetical  Bomanoe,."  made  its  appaMrwiee:  in 
the  year  1774,  but  with  no  great  aucoesa.  Ho'  was  after- 
wards.engaged  in  composi(ig  .the  "  Hiiitory  of  Ameiioa," 
which  Was  published  in  numbers,  and  completed  ia'I779  ; 
this  was  fanuribty  teceiired  by  the  pi^c^  and  bkfc  far 
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more  of  the  ipirtt  of  originil  thinking  and  accurate  infor< 
mation  tbao  is  to  be  found  in  worics  published  iti  that  shape. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  also  t>ublished  the  tvvo 
ifirst  Tolmnes  of  his  "  History  of  Modern  Europe,"  and  the 
notice  nhich  they  attracted  exceeded  his  most  ^anguine 
expectations. 

'  :  About  this  tiqie  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  va- 
rious Magazines  then  in  circulation.  His  occasional  poems 
inserted  in  these  publications  would  form  a  volume  of  con- 
siderable «ize,  hut  it  seems  to  be  allowed  by  his  friends, 
would,  if  ao  published,  diminish  rather  than  increase  his 
reputfttioa.  In  the  estimate  of  his  own  literary  merits  be 
distented  from' tbe-general  voice.  His  historical  works, 
which  ham  metwitb  a  rery  fayonrsble  reception,  he  regarded 
as  greatly  inferior  to  his  poetical  works,  which  have  been  . 
totally  neglected. 

la  1730bis  studies  met  with  a  temporary  interruption  : 
he  embarked  for  Jamaica  in  order  to  recover  some  money 
dae  to  him  as  the  heir  of  his  brother  James,  who  bad  died 
in  that  island.  In  17S3  he  published  **  The  Tragic  Muse," 
a  veryjust'com|i^inieDt  to  the  tTanscendftnt  abilities  of  Mrs. 
SiddoDSi  In  1784  he  completed  his"  History  of  Modern 
Europe,"  by  the  addition  of  three  volumes.  He  remained 
for  some  Unte  in  London,  without  any  particular  engage- 
neat  of  tfae  Htsrary  kind,  from  which,  being  now  in  easy 
ctrtanustancea,  he  appears  to  have  meditated  a  retreat.  In 
.178T  hB' went  10 -Scotland,  married  Miss  Sr,-ott,  a  very 
sniiahle  womani  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Knottyholm, 
a  small  distaaee  from  the  ton d  of  Langholm  in  Gotland. 
In  1792  he  dbtamed  from  the  univenity  of  St.  Andrew's, 
tlieihomirary  degree  of  deetor  of  laws,  with  which  he  wished 
teadorntiw  title-page  of -his  "  HiilOry  of  Ancient  Europe," 
as  uodeDfakingwhieh  he  bad  now  began,  and  completed 
two  velumeain>17S3 ;  but  this,  neither  af  to  plan  or  execu- 
tioD)  (vasiio  highly  valued  as  hisformer  frork.  He  was  in 
tratfa>l»Bflit  Ear-tbe  task  tfaan  he  had  been,  and  being  en- 
gagsdtnidisputes.  with  his  booksellerst'  his  mind  became 
knrt^andirritatedj  8dm«  letMfi' we  have  seen  frtMn  him 
sttbis-pfriad'^ew.  that  itwaa  not  qnice  sound;  and  that 
tbeatvong.  isase  of  injary  whitih  he  felt  was  in  a  great 
'Oieaaorfl  without  fcnndatioi).  While  in  this  state  a  stroke 
-af.pdsy  terminatfed  hia  life,  Jan.  1,  1794,  in  the  forty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Rossd  was  a  man  of  indefatigable  industry.     Before 
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lie  had  perfected  one  KbemC,  another  klway*  preteMad  iu 

■elf  to  bii  mind.  Beaidet  two  complete  tragedies,  entitled 
^'Pyrrhns"  and  "  Zenobia,"  be  left  behind  btm  an  ana- 
lysis of  Bryant's  Mythology,  and  tbe  following  iMfiaished 
production!:  1.  "The  Earl  of  Strafford,"  a  tragedy. 
2.  "  Modern  Life,"  a  comedy.  3.  "  The  Love  Harriwe,** 
an  opera.  4.  **  Human  Happioeai,"  a  poen  imended  to 
have  been  comprised  in  four  books.  5.  "  A  Hiatoiiilal  and  . 
Pbilosopbical  View  of  tbe  progresa  of  maAJund  in  «b« 
knowledge  of  the  Terraqueous  Globe."  6.  "  The  Hittory 
of  Modern  Europe,  part  III.  from  .the  peace  «f  Pdm  in 
1763,  to  the  general  pacification  in  I7EU."  'T.  "Tbe 
History  of  England  from  tbe  beginning  ctf  the  reign  of 
George  III.  to  tbe  conclaaion  of  tb«  AmerioMi  wtr.V  .  In 
the  composition  of  tbe  but  of  these  wotks  he  was' engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  to  be  coraprned  in-  three 
volumes  8vo;.for  tbe  copy-right  of  nrhich  Mr.  CedeU  had 
atipnlated  to  pay  seven  hundred  and  fifty  |nuadsi  Mil 
'*  History  of  Modem  Europe"  baa  lately  been  .reprinted, 
with  au  additional  volume  **  to  ibe  peace  of  AmioMt"  by 
Dr.  Coote,  and  continues  to  be  a  standard  hook  fbr-achob 
lars  of  tbe  upper  classes.  His  "  Ancient  History"  ihaa 
sever  been  contpl^ted. 

Dr.  Ruisel,  without  exbibititig  the  grsces' of  polishad 
life,  was  an  agreeable  companion,  add  poMeaaed.a.ooiw^> 
derable  fund  of  general  knowledge,  and  a  zeal  fn/Utenv 
ture  and  geatns,  yfai^h  approach^  to  entbiUiHH».'i  laM 
his  undertakings,  be  was  strictly  hMounble^<aDd<de*«tKid 
the  coiifidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  em'^eyen.*     ..  ■> 

RUSSEL   (WlUJAH,   ntTB   EAKC  USD   FtttST'DCU.  Off 

Bbdtord),  was  eldest  son  of  Francis  fooftb  cari' of  iBad- 
ford,  by  Catharine,  sole  daogbter  and  beir  of  Giln  Bridgesi 
lord  Chandois,  and  was  born  in  1614.  He  waa  eduoWC^ 
in  Magdalen  college^  Oxford,  and  was  wkdek«t^ti»f  tb« 
batbat  tbecomnation-of  kibg  Charles  I.  -  .He  wuia  IMW 
ber  of  the  Longr-parliamcnt,  wtakb  oset  at  WeBtaainBtflr, 
Movemfcer  3,  I640 ;  and  May  9  following,  opoo  tbe^dSBtb. 
of  biH  father,  sueoeaded  bim  in  hif.  honours  uidiostete^  .la 
July  1642,  having  avowed  bia  sentiiueoH' against  the  totsr- 
■ures  pursued  by  tbe'oourt,  be  waa  eppoifited>-by  the  pefK 
liament  geiteral  of  the  borie,  in  the.  aMby-iwiMd  in  their 
defence  against  dif   king;  «k1  tb«  marquia  trfi  Hcitfpni 

■  Lib  bj  liTine,  1801,  ISaw—FerMDil  kaowleilse. 
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being  lent  by  lus  majesty  into  the  West  to  levy  forces,  in 
order  to  reUeve  Pocumouth,  the  earl  of  Bedford  bad  the 
camiDand  of  sev«n  thousand  foot,  and  eight  full  iroaps  of 
horse,  to  prevent  his  sucoess  in  those,  parts ;  and  marched 
with  such  expedition,  that  he  forced  the  marquis  oat  of 
Somersetabire,  ivhere  his  power  and  interest  were  believeU 
unqueitioDBble,  and  thus  dcHroyed  all  hopes  of  focibing  an 
umy  for  the  kitig  in  the  West.  He  afterwards  joined  the 
earl  of  Egaex,  and  in  the  battle  of  Edgehill  comtnanded 
the  reserve  of  horse,  which  saved  the  whole  army,  when 
the  horse  of  both  wings  bad  been  defeated,  and,  after  doing 
great  execution  on  the  king's  infantry,  brought  off  their 
own  foot;  so  that  it  becaaie  doubtful  who  had  the  victory, 
this  reserve  being  the  only  body  of  forces  that  stood  their 
ground  in  good  order.  In  1643,  he,, and  the  eadi  of  HoU 
land  and  CUre,  conferred  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  be- 
came  diaaaiisficd  witii  the  war;  and  they  had  so  much  in-, 
fluencein  thv  Hoase  of  Lords,  that,  on  the  5th  of  August 
the  same  your,  that  House  desired  a  conference  .with  th« 
Commons,  and  declared  to  them  their  resolution  of  send- 
ing propoiitiaos  for  peace  Do  the  king,  and  hoped  they 
would  join  with  him.  But  by  the  artitice  of  Pennington, 
lord  mayor  of  London,  who  procured  a  petition  from  the 
common-aouncil  of  that  city  against  the  peace,  such  tu- 
mults were  raised  td  terrify  these  lords,  that  they  left  the 
t<nm^  the  Commons  refusing  to  ^ree  to  their  propositions. 
Tfae  earls  of  Bedford  and  Holland  resolved  therefore  to  go 
to  Oxford  ;  huE  their  purpose  being  discovered  or  auspectn 
ed,  they  ttkh'Some  difficulty  got  into  the  king's  garrison  at 
Waltingfrird',  from  wheiwe  tlie>  go(vernor  seat  an.aceount  of 
tbsitf  atnvtal  to-ltwoouacil  at  Oiifoid.  The  king, was  then 
at'tbesiegeoE  Gloueescer,  aod  the  council  divided  lu  tbeit 
■IfNttioiU,  iuwhat  mannar  co  fseeijte  tbetn ;  but  his  >»- 
jtsty:4pas>bis  •rotwa  detetmined  on  ajaotdidle  way;  byiiU 
lowH^'thwn  eo teonio  to tillifordf .  and  every.pBrsun,t(xtrea& 
ijiom  cberei  tM  th«y>UiDugbt<  fit,  winlcihirasfilf  ttould  rogardi 
tttetoiaoMrdiitg  toitbetf^futitrebohaviour-  ^Accor^Wi^ytba 
txiio  carbtMhie,  aud,'  t^^^ber^with  t^  B^><iffQ\vt,-en'< 
terett'  hitu^^the.iking'v  isemce  in  Oloucesteni^ice,  waited 
upon  hi*  irte^ty  sbroughoutK  hbs' marab,  .i;diarged  in  the 
royiril  regin^to  of' hnrse  at  the  battle  e£  Newbury  with  great: 
Jmitvrf^land  in ' ah Tespects behaved  tbeimelKett  well. .Upon, 
the  king'ii  return  to  Oxford,  he  spoke  to  them  on  all  occa- 
sions very  grattbusly;  b'ut  they •were"not  (reat^d  in  the 
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wnw  mfoner  by  others  of  the  court,  lo  tbat  the  earl  of 
Hollsnd  going  away  &nt,  tbe  earU  of  Bedfgrd  uid  CUre 
followed,  and  came  to  the  earl  of  £»ex  at  St.  ^Umui'j  oa 
CbriMna*-d»y,  1643.  Soon  after  tbis,  by  order  of  parlia- 
ment, tbe  earl  of  Bedford  waa  taken  into  custody  by>tbe 
blfck  rod,  and  bia  estate  sequestered,  as  was  likewise  the 
earl  of  Clare's,  till  tbe  pariiainent,  pleased  with  their  suc- 
cesses against  the  king  in  1644,  ordered  their  sequeMn- 
tions  to  be  taken  off,  and  on  the  1 7th  of  April  tbe  year  fol- 
lowing,  the  earl  of  Bedford,  with  the  earls  of  Leicester  and 
Clare,  and  tbe  lords  Paget,  Kicfa,  and  Conway,  who  had 
left  Oxford,  and  joined  the  parliament  at  Loudon,  took 
tbe  covenant  before  the  cDminisaioRerg  of  tbe  great-sea). 
He  did  not,  however,  interpose  in  any  public  affairs,  till, 
tbe  House  of  Peers  met  in  166Q,  nhen  the  earl  of  Alan- 
cbester,  their  speaker,  was  ordered  by  tbem  to  write  to 
bim  to  take  his  place  among  them ;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  being  Msnred  of  their  design  to  restore  the  king ;  and 
on  the  %7th  of  April  tbat  year,  he  was  appointed  one.otf  the 
maoag^a  of  tbe  eonfereoce  with  the  House  of  Com^ions, 
"to  wtnsider  of  some  ways  and  means  to-  make  op  the 
breachesand  distractions  of  tbe  kingdom  ;"  and  oi^  the  5tb 
of  May  was  one  of  the  committee  of  pears  "  for.  viewing.  , 
and  considering,  wh^t  ordinances  had  bew  made  since  tbe 
House  of  Lords  were  voted  useleu,  which,  .itvw  paB4ed  as 
acts  of  parliament,  and  to  draw  up  and  piepare  ao  ^ct^-of 
parliameut  .to  be  presented  to  the  House  M  repeal  what 
tbey  should  think  fit."  '      , 

.  After  the  rs^oratiou  of  king  Cbarlee  II.  the  earl,of  Bed^ 
ford,  not  withstanding  his  past  conduct,.. was.so  far  in  bis 
favouc,  tbatat  tbe  solemnity  of  bis  corasation,  on  Api(il  29, 
1661,.  h«  bad  the  boqour  to  carry  St.  Edward's  Bicepl«i;.; 
and,  pn  May  ?a,  J678,  was  elected  a  knight  of  ,th«  maac 
iioU^^oideiiofitie  garter*  Wben  tbe-jiriiKe  a<nd.prioces«. 
of  OmngftiCfW^  to  the  t,hrwew  be  was  awoiT  on^iof  tb^if 
pmiy'^pacilii,ajadaiitiiefif  C9rpmfi^,  on  April  1U.I6&9,.. 
oan|^  th«  qtwea's  s^pter  with  the  dove.  Ttw^  coq»(R. 
tuted.bis.IondNhip,.  o^  .May^J  0,  J.6;B9,  locd  ,liqiitena«it of  thei 
couptjeH  uf,Bedfprd<a^  CambrMfge^-  aiidr  on  ^anh  ^i 
,1691,  lord. JUeMtfiDsat  and  cu«tos.  rotulprum  for  tb^  county, 
oCAiliddleMiXiiand  tbe  lijh^rties  of  .We^tminsterr  H^soi^g^. 
fco'.no.pt^Qr  boiuouravi  ewplaymeiAls  j  but^thsir  qspjeaties,) 
on  May  II,  1694,  created  him  marquis  of  Tavistock  and 
duke  of  B«dford>  andf  id  vnniDerating  his  merits  in  tfafv 
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patent  it  ia  expressed,  "  Tbat  this  was  not  tbe  least,  that 
he  was  father  to  tbe  lord  Russel,  the  ornament  of  his  ^e, 
whose  great  merits  U  was  not  enough  to  transmit  by  history 
to  posterity ;  but  they  were  willing  to  record  them  in  their 
royal  patent,  to  remain  in  tbe  fiimily,  as  a  inonnment  con- 
seorated  to  his' consummate  virtue;  whose  name  could 
never  be  forgot,  so  long  as  men  preserred-any  esteem  for 
sanctity  of  manners,  greatness  of  mind,  and  a  love  to  their 
country,  constant  even  to  death.  Therefore  to  solace  his 
excellent' t&tfaer  for  so  great  a  loss,  to  celebrate  the  memory 
of  BO  noble  a  son,  and  to  excite  bis  worthy  grandson,  the 
heir  of  such  mighty  hopes,  more  cheerfully  to  emulate  and 
follow  the  .example  of  his  illustrious  father,  they  intailed 
this  high  dignity  upon*  tbe  earl  and  his  posterity." 

This  duke,  in  1695,  having  made  the  settlements  pre- 
vious to  his  grandson's  marrying  Elizabeth,  only  daughter' 
and  heir  of  John  Howland,-  of  Stretham„e'sq.  who  was  one 
of  the  greatest  fortunes  of  that  time,  it  was  thought  con- 
venieot,  for  the  honour  of  this  alliance,  to  make  him  baron 
Howland,  of  Srretham  in  Surrey,  on  June  13  the  same 
year,  ,  His  gfkc^  died  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  , 
age,  September  7,  1700,  and  was  buried  with  his  ancestors 
ac  Cheneys,  where  a  most  noble  monument  is  erected  for 
him  and.  hiscOtantess  (who  died  on  May  10,'  1684,  aged- 
sixty-foHr),  their  two  figures  being  exhibited  under  h  ca- 
nopy, supported'by  two  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  order.'    ■■ 

RUSBEL  (Lord  William),  the  third  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  for  whose  sake  indeed  some  account  was 
tliought  necessary  of  his  father,  wns  born  about  1641.  He 
was  bred' up  in  diose  principles  of  liberty  for  wbitibhis  fa- 
ther had  tough tj  btit  in  his  youth  partook  fVeely  of  the 
dissipations  of  the  bourt  of  Charles  H.  until  hiama^iage  ii» 
T€fit  reclaimed  him,  and  he  became  afterwardia  sedate 
atid  uiibleinihhed  character,  as  to  morkls.  -  He-r^prMenttid 
tbecountyof'Bedfbrd  In  fowpaHianients,  aw4  v*«s consi- 
dered as*  oM  of  tbe  heads  of  the  whi^  pkrty.  The  Ark' 
afTaifj  baweter.  In  which  he  coM>peniteii  with  this  party, 
ta&i thrown  stinK'ohscurity  on  his  characteit  Wheii  Charles 
II.  iS]ea§iyera<ed  against  thfe  coort  of'  France  ferrtithdraw- 
ing'theipeniion  he  had  beerimeao  enough  hitherto  to- re- 
ceive, wished  to''jo)B'thecantinental  confederacy  against 
Lotiis XIV.  the  whi^s,'  who  dreaded'  tbe  girtng  "Charles  an 
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anay  UmU  might  as  likely  be  employed  ■gmbst  tkeir  own 
couDtry  u  against  France,  raiced  an  oppaaition  to  the  [nea>- 
sure ;  and  this  being  acceptuble  to  the  French  king,  an  iiw 
trigae  comiocnoed  between  Kome  of  the  wbig*  and  Barillonj 
the  Fieucb  ambaMador,  the  coniequence  of  whiofa  wat  tfaetr 
TeceiViBg  bribes  from  him  to  cfawart  the  ateaaures  of  the 
court.  Sir  John  Dakrymple  has  given  a  list  of  the  mem- 
ben  who  thua  aocepted  oMMiey  from  the  enemy  of  their 
country  ;  and  although  lord  Runel  ii  said  positively  to  have 
refuted  to  act  ao  meardy,  there  aeemi  little  reason  to  daabt 
that  be  was  concerned  in  the  intrigue.  Tbe  defence  iM 
up  for  him  on  this  occasion  anounta  to  little  more  than  that 
in  certain  cases  the  means,  may  be  jostiiied  by  lite  vraid. 

In  1 679,  when  the  king  found  it  ea|>edieDt  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  ndiigs,  laid  William  Raasel  was  appointed 
one  of  bis  new  council ;  but  this  coold  not  last  long,  for  in 
the  folloHring  year  he  promoted  the  bill  for  tbeexdusion  of 
tbe  duke  of  York  from  the  tbrone,  the  debate  upon  whloh 
was  opened  by  him  on  tbe  26th  of  October,  with  a  declara- 
tion of  bis  opinioa,  that  tbe  life  of  his  majesty,  the  safety 
of  tbe  nation,  and  the  protestant  religion,  wenein  great 
danger  from  popery ;  and  that  eitbcr  that  pai lianent  muBt 
suppress  tbe  growth  and  power  tbereof,  or  else  popery 
would  aooa  destroy,  not  only  paiiiaments,  bat«U  that  was- 
dear  and  valuable  to  them,  for  wbidi  reason  be  moved,  that 
they  might  fo  the  Srst  place  take  into  coonderation,.  bow 
to  suppress  popery,  and  prevent  a  popisb^snccessor.'  11m 
bill  being  accordingly  passed  in  tbs  Hooieof  .Oommans^' 
his  lordship,  o«  (he  1 5th  of  November,  carried  it  up  to  tbe 
peers ;  who  rejecting  it,  the  ComanOna  were  entipeifatect' 
at  this,  and  lord  Russe]  in  particular  said,  tbati  if  ever  there 
should'  happen  in  this  nation  any  such  cbange,  as^thatbs- 
.  should  aotihave  the  liberty  to  live  a  protestam,  he  was  re-- 
solved  10  die  one ;  and  therefore  would  not  w^ngJy"bav«' 
the  bands  of  their  enemies  strengthened.  But  these,  a»d> 
similar  speeches  frora^  other  members,  having' disguHSii^ 
the  court,:  the  parliament  was  prorogued  en  ths'io^bofl 
January,  1680-1.  Howemr,  tbe  necessity,  of  the  %ing'M> 
afiairs  requiring  the  meeting' of  another  parUatnent^'bi&'ma'*'' 
jesty  called  one,-  which  assoilzied  at  Oxford  «»  the  2IsC-of> 
March  following;  ii^  which  lond  Rossel  served -ag^n  as' 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  eounty  of  Bedford^  BetanoJ'^ 
tber  bill  of  exdnsion  being  moved  for  by  sir  Robert  Oayu  i 
ton,  who  was  seconded  by  his  lordship,  tbat  pariiaaa^ebt  wtt»^ 
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soon  after  dissolved,  and  no  other  called  during  the  reign 
of  king  Charles  II.  who  now  teemed  determine'd  to  govern 
witlwmone. 

This  state  of  aOairs  led  to  a  conspiracy,  in  which  the  duke 
of  Monmonth,  lord  Russel,  and  others,  were  concerned,  to 
Mt  in  concert  with  the  duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Scotch, 
The  leaders  of  this  party  had  different  views;  but  lord 
'William  Rusael  is  said  to  have  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York,  and  a  redress  of 
grievances.  While  this  was  in  meditation,  another  plot 
naa  laid  by  other  conspirators  to  assassinate  the  king  ou 
hi*  return  from  Newmarket,  at  a  farm  called  the  Kye-house, 
fjrom  which  this  plot  has  taken  its  name.  Both  conspira- 
cies having  been  discovered,  lord  William  Kussel  was  ap- 
prehended and  brought  to  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  July  13, 
1683.  In  the  tndiotmenl,  the  noble  lord  was  charged  with 
the  treasonable  purpose  of  killing  the  king,  which  was  made . 
an  inference  from  his  being  engaged  in  a  plan  of  insurrec- 
tiou.  "  Ob  the  whole,"  tays  Hume,  after  describing  the 
nature  of  the  evideoce  produced  on  the  trial,  "  it  was  un- 
doubtedly proved,  that  the  insurrection  had  been  delibe- 
"  rated  on  by  the  prisoner,  and  fully  resolved  ;  the  surprisal 
of  the' guards  deliberated  on,  hut  not  fully  resolved,  and 
that  ail  assassination  had  not  been  once  mentioned  or  ima- 
gined by  him.  So  far  the  matter  of  fact  seeoiB  certain  : 
but  still,  with  c^ard  to  the  law,  there  remained  adifiiculty, 
aad  that  aa  important  one.  The  English  law?-  of  trearan, 
both  io  the  manner  of  defining  that  crime,  and  in  the  proof 
required,  are  the  mildest  and  most  indulgent,  and  coase- 
queotly  the  most  equitable,  that  are  any'where  to  be  fotmd. 
The  two  chief  species  of  treason  contatiied  in  the  statute  of 
Edw.lLI.  are  the  compassing  and  intending  of  the>  king's 
death,  and  the  actually  levying  of' war  against  him;  and  by 
the  law  of  Mary,  the  crime  must  l»<e  proved  by  the  ooncar- 
rif^  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  some  overt  act,  tending' 
to  these  purposes.  But  the  Jat^yerst  partly  deairons  of 
paying  court  to  the  aovereigB,  partly  coovinced  of  the  ill  . 
consequences  which  might  attend  sucii'narrow  limitations,' 
bad' introduced  agreater  latitude,  both  in  the  proof  atKl 
definition  uf  the  crime;  and  the  jury,  after  a  ^ery  short 
deliberation^  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  sentence  of 
death  wa»  pafted,upan  him.  As  he  refused  to  adopt  some 
means  whioh  were  very  likelydo  have  enabled  him  lo'es^' 
capei  it  has  bean  imputedt  by  Ui  xfadirers,  to  Ute  ptvauii^  ' 
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■oliciutiont  or  his  friends,  that  he  wrote  a  very  meanly  sup- 
plicatory iMter  to  the  daLe  of  York,  in  which  he  declareid, 
"  that  what  be  had  done  in  opposition  to  his  royal  highness, 
did  not  proceed  from  any  [wrsonal  ill-will  or  aoioiosity  to 
him,  but  merely  from  opinion,  that  it  was  the  best  way  for 
preserving  the  religion  establiahed  by  law ;  in  which  if 
he  was  mistaken,  yet  be  had  acted  sincerely,  witboat  any 
ill  end  in  it.  And  as  for  any  base  design  against  the  duke's 
person,  be  hoped  be  would  be  so  just  to  him,  as  not  to  think 
hiia  capable  of  so  vile  a  thought.  But  that  he  was  now 
resolved,  and  did  faithfully  engage  himself,  that  if  it  sbould 
please  the  king  to  pardon  him,  and  if  his  royal  highness 
would  interpose  in  it,  he  would  in  no  sort  meddle  any  more 
in  the  least  opposition  to  his  highness,  but  would  be  rea- 
dily determined  to  live  in  any  part  of  the  world,  which  the 
king  should  prescribe,  and  would  wholly  withdraw  himself 
from  the  affairs  of  En'gland,  unless  called  by  his  majesty^B 
orders  to  serve  him  ;  which  be  should  never  be  wanting  to 
do  to  the  uttermost  of  his  power.  And  that  if  his  royal 
highness  would  be  so'  gracious  to  him,  as  to  move  tnt  hb 
accounr,  as  it  wonld  be.an  engagement  upon  him  beyond 
what  be  could  in  reason  expect,  so  it  would  make  the 
deepest  impression  on  him  possible ;  for  no  fear  of  death 
could  work  so  much  upon  him,  fs  so  great  an  obligation 
would  for  ever  do."  A  few  days  after  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  to  be  delivered'  after  his  death,  as  it  was  by  his 
uncle  coi.Kussel;  in  which  he  observed,  *' that  his  chief 
business  was  humbly  to  ask  bis  majesty's  pardon  for  ariy 
thing  he  had  either  said  or  done,  nbich  might  look  like 
want  of  respect  ttt  him,  or  of  duty  to  bis  government  ;'in 
which,  though  he  did  to  the  last  moment  acquk  himself  of 
all  designs  against  his  person,  or  of  'altering  the  govern- 
ment, and  protested  he  knew  of  no  design  then  on  foot 
against  either,  yet  he  did  not  deny,  bue  he  had  heard  many 
things,  and  said  some  things,  contrary  to  his  duty;  for 
which  he  had  asked  God's  pardon,"  Stc.  kc,     • 

As  lie  drew  near  to  the  close  of  life,  conjugal  affection 
was  the  feeling  that  clung  closest  to  hit  hear^;  and  when 
he  had  taken  bis  last  farewell  of  bis  wife^  he  eakl,-  *^The 
bitterness  of  death  is  now  over."  He  suffered  the  sentence 
of  his  judges  with  resignation  and  composure.  Some  of 
his  expressions  imply  an  unusual  degree  of  inditferencein 
this  last  extremity.  The  day  before  bis  execution  he  was 
seized  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose  :  "  I  shall'  hot  now  let. 
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blood  to  divert  this  distemper,"  said  he  to  bishop  Burnet, 
who  was  present ;  "  that  will  be  done  to-oiorrow."  A  little 
Jtiefore  the  sherifTa  conducted  him  to  hia  carriage,  that  was 
to  convey  hioi  to  the  scaSbld,  he  wound  up  his  watch, 
"  Now  1  have  done,"  said  he,  "with  tiaie,-  and  henceforth 
muit  think  solely  of  eternity." 

The  execution  was  performed  July  21,  not  op  Tower* 
bill,  the  common  place  of  execijtion  for  men  of  higk  rank, 
but  in/Liocoln's-inu-fields;  and  as  he  passed  on  in  his  coach, 
the  multitude  imagined  they  beheld  virtue  and  liberty 
sitting  by  hii  side.  He  wa»  the  most  popular  among  his 
own  party,  and  perhaps  the  least  obnoxious  to  the  opposite 
faction ;  and  bis  melancholy  fate  united  every  heart  in  a 
tender  compassion  for  him.  Without  the  least  change  of 
Coijnteiunce,  he  laid  bis  bead  on  the  block,  and  at  two 
Btrokes  it  was  severed  from  his  body.  He  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  only  forty-two  years  of  age.  Burnet  says^ 
"  be  WAS  a  man  of  great  candour  and  of  a  general  reputa- 
tion, unirersally  beloved  and  trusted;  of  A  generous  and  ' 
obliging  temper.  He  had.  given  such  proofs  of  an.  un- 
davwted  .courage  and  of  an  unshaken  firmness,  that  no  man 
of  thst  Ximc  had  so  eptire  a  credit  in  the  nation. aa  he  had. 
He  quickly. got  out  of  some  of  the  disorders,  into  which 
the«ourt  bad  drawn  him,  and  ever  after  that  his  life  was 
Mnblemi^hed  in  all  Tsopects.  He  had  fr»m  his  first  educa- 
tion an .  incliuatjoo  to  favour  the  non-conformists  ;  and 
Vfisbed  the  laws  .could  have  been  made  easier  to  theia,  or 
(bey  more  pliant  to  the  law.  He  wasa  slow  man,  of  little 
diacAursej  but  be  hadatxue  judgment,  when  be  considered 
things  .at,bis.  owji  leisure.  His  understanding  wasnotde- 
fecttv0,.,httt  his  virtues  w«re  so  eminent,  that  tbey  would 
iiMW#  than 'balanoe.  real  defects,  if  any-bad  beenfound  in 
i^eoihar." 

.4>t,tbe-nevolutt[)nanactwasp«ssed  OD  March  16,  1688-9, 
for  afwajliag  and  nuking  void,  the-  attainder-  of  William 
Russel,.esq.  commooly  c^led  L.ord  Rusiel;  qnd  about  the 
Wtne-itiine  H«DTy  lord..I>«  la.  U^e. polished  "The late 
L^fd  Rttsael's  Case:  wiih.ObseevAtions  tf>oB  it,"-  in  which 
Iieaffinm.thstt  Ilia  .lordsbipic«>uLd, not  he-guiltyof  the  in- 
diotmejDt  ibe.tiiaa, tried:  on  ;  which  he  inferred  ttofa  the  law 
pf.tt)?  case,,  4ikI  ffi^n  the  in^an^stencies  and  contradictions 
in  tb«  flvid«noe  gainst  bis  lord^iip.  Sir  Robert  A^kyns 
also,  one  of  the  judges  of  tjiecouit  of  comffiW  plea»«  pub- 
Usbed  a  "  Pe£«uce  of  tbe  lat«  Lord  Runel's  Innaoeacy," 
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{trinted  in  1694 ;  bvt  the  grcftteit  boaodr  jmA  to  bis  iii«^ 
Diory  ii  in  the  preamble  to  hii  fMber**  patent,  tnnHcribed  in 
our  account  of  bim.  His  lordabip  married  the  lady  Racbet, 
second  daughter,  and  at  length  beir  to  Thomas  Wriotfaes^ 
ley,  earl  of  Soutbaoiptofl,  lord  bigb  treasurer  of  England; 
the  widow  of  Francis  Vau'gban,  eldest  son  of  Ricbard  earl 
of  Carbery.  She  died  Sept.  29,  1723,  af;ed  eigbty-aeren. 
This  lady's  "  Letters,"  published  in   1773,   exhibit  her 

fiiety,  virtue,  and  conjugal  affection,  and  have  immorta-^ 
ized  her  memory. 

His  implacable  enemy,  the  duke  of  York,  when  Jametll. 
was  reminded  uf  bis  courage  and  virtues  in  a  very  affecting 
manner.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  ' 
infatuated  king  called  an  extraordinary  council  to  oonsidet  . 
of  his  bigbness's  proposals.  Lord  William  Russel's  father^ 
the  earl  of  Bedford,  being  of  the  nuiriier,  the 'king  made 
earnest  application  to  him,  saying,  "  My  lord,  you  are  s 
good  man,  and  have  a  great  inflnoice ;  yon  can  do  much 
for  me  at  this  time."  His  lordship  replied,  "  I  an  an  old 
man,  and  can  do  but  little,  but  1  once  bad  a  ion" — -The 
king  felt  the  full  force  of  this  apfieal,  and  was  struck  domb.^ 
RUST  (GeoBOB),  one  of  the  learaed  divines  who  was 
contemporary  witli  Cudvortfai  Whichcot,  TitlotsoB, '  and 
Wortbington,  at  the  university  of  Cambridee,  wia  anai 
tive  of  that  toiVn,  and  educated  at  Cbritt's  college; Mfwhioll 
he  became  fallow,  and  probably  took  fau  degrees  >  at  tbtf 
usual  periods,  though  we  de  tibt  find  his  nante  ut-tbe  list  et 
graduates  published  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Joseph  Ol anvil, . 
in  bis  preface  to  Dr.  Rust's  "  Discourse  of  TrutV'  '^^'  us' 
that,  when  at  the  university,  be  "  lived  in  great-esteem' 
and  reputation  for  bis  eminent  learning  and  virtues,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  in  the  university  who  overcameth^  pre-' 
judtces  of  the  education  of  the  times  before  the  restDranCB« 
and  was  v«ry  instrumental  to  enlai^  others.  He'h^'too 
great  a  soul  for  the  tr'ille*  of  that  age,-  and  saw  eeirly  the 
nakedness  of  phrases  and  fancies.  >  He  out^grsw  th^  prej 
tended  orthodoxy  of  those  daysj  and  addict^  faimsetf'  tty 
the  piimitive  learaing^and. theology,  tn-which  be  even  then 
became  a  great  masteri"  la<  I66l  be  delivered  an  his  own' 
chapel  a  discourve  upon  ProveH>s  zx.  39,  v^eh  4n  I6SS 
he  .preached  i^in  at  St.  Mary'>s  in-  Catnbndgei  Thb  plM:e 
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was'  fint  pablbbed  by  Mr.  Joseph  GUnvil  at  London  in 
1633,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Discourse  of  Truth," 
in  a  Tolume  entitled  "Two  choice  and  useful  Treatises; 
the  one  Lux  Orientalis:  or  an  inquiry  into  the  opinion  of 
the  Eastern  lages  concerning  the  pre-exiatence  of  souls: 
bciof  a  key  to  otitock  the  grand  mysteries  of  Providence 
in  relation  to  man's  sin  and  (niF^ery."  The  other,  "  A  Dit- 
cooree  of  Truth,  by  the  late  reverend  Dr.  Rust,  lord  bishop 
of  Dromorein  Ireland.  With  annotations  on  them  both." 
The  annotations  are  supposed  to  be  written  hy  Dr.  Henry 
More,  to  whose  scbool  Dr.  Rust  appears  to  bare  belonged. 
On  the  restoration,  bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  foreseeing  the 
vaoaDcy  ia  the  deanery  of  Connor  in  Ireland,  sent  to  Cam- 
-bnidge  fat  sotne  learned  and  ingenious  man,  who  might  be 
fit  ior  that  dignity.  The  choice  fell  upon  Dr.' Rust,  which 
-correspondin)'  with  the  great  inclination  he  had  to  be  con- 
versftnt  with  that  eminent  prelate,  he  gladly  accepted  of  it, 
hastened  ta  Ireland,  and  landed  at  Dublin  about  August 
I66i.  He  was  received  with  great  kindness  and  respect 
by  bishop  T^ lor,  and  preEerred  to  the  deanery  of  Connor 
as  soon  as  it  was  void,  which  was  shortly  after,  and  in  1 663 
t»  the  rectory  of  the  island  of  Magee  in  the  same  diocese. 
Upon  the  bishop's  death,  August  13,  1667,  be  preached  his 
ftmeiai  s»niiDD,  which  was  printed.  The  bishoprics  were 
now  divided;  Dr.  Boyle,  dean  of  Cork,  was  nominated 
biBbop.of  DDfm  and  Connor,  and  Dr.  Rust^  bishop  ef  Dro- 
mote,  iniwhicfa:  he  continuad  til)  bis  death,  which  was  oc- 
canoned  by  a  fever  in  Dec.  1 670.  He  was  intetred  in  the 
cJioirol  tbsi  cathedral  of  Dromere  in  a  vault  niade  for  his 
pfBtbeesaoribishopTaylQr,  whosebadywas  deposited  there. 
Mc.  Glanrii^  n4to  wai  very  pardcularly"  acquainted  with- 
him)  tella  ua;  "  that  be  was  a  man  of  a  clear  mind,  a  deep  ' 
judgaMot,  Aitd  searobing  wit,  greatly  learned  in  all  the  best 
sottS'Of  kflctwledge,  aid  and  new,  a  thoughtful  and  diligent 
inquirer,  ofa  free'underatandiiigand  vast  capacity,  joined 
with  singular  modesty  and  unusual  sweetness  of  temper, 
whiolL>made  hioi  the. darling  of'allthat  ktieit  him.  He  was 
a  ^eraoniofgreat. piety  and  ge'iieroeity,  a  beany  lover  of 
God  and  juan^  an  excellent  preacher,  a  wise  governor,  a 
profisund  philosopher,  a  close  reason^r,  and  above  all,-  a 
trus.aud.exereplaiy  Ghriatian.  In  short,  he  was  one,  who 
had  all  the  qn^ificatious  of  a  primitive,  bishop,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  man."  Dr.  Rust's  other  works  wece,  "  A 
Letter  of  ResolutioH  concerning  Origen  and  the  chief  of 
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.his  opiiiioiu,"  Lon*].  1661,  4to;  t*o  termona,  oneattW 
funeral  of  the  earl  of  Mount-Aiextnder,  the  other  oo  the 
death  of  biifaop  Taylor ;  and  "  Remaini,"  pobliihed  by- 
Henry  Haltywell,  Lond.  1686,  4to. ' 

RU  TGERS  (John),  an  able  critic  and  negociator,  was 
born  of  ao  ancient  family  at  Dordrecht  or  Dort^  Aug.  28, 
1589,  He  received  a  part  of  his  early  education  at  home^ 
and  was  afterwards  placed  under  the  instructions  of  Gerard 
Vosiius.  In  1605  he  was  sent  to  Leyden,  where  he  studied 
under  Baudius,  with  whom  he  also  resided,  Scaliger,  and 
Heinsius.  After  remaining  here  six  yearsi  he  travelkd  in 
1611  into  France,  resided  two  years  at  Paris,  and  took  the 
degree  of  licentiate  in  law  at  Orleans ;  less  from  inclina- 
tion than  to  please  his  parents.  He  returned  to  Dort,  Sep* 
tember  13,  1613,  the  day  after  his  mother  died,  and  soon 
after  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  was  admitted  lo  the 
bar;  but  remaining  averse.to  this  profession,  and  uocer- 
tain  what  to  adopt  in  its  place,  the  Swedish  ambassador, 
who  bad  been  desired  by  bis  royal  master  to  send  him  a 
person  from  Holland  qualiGed  for  the  post  of  counseHor, 
'  proposed  it  to  Rutgers,  and  he  having  accepted  the  offer; 
they  departed  for  Stockholm  in  May  1614.  Finding,  on 
their  arrird,  that  the  king  was  in  Lironia,  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Miiscory,  they  took  that  route,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  Nerva,  the  king  receired  Rutgers  with  so  great 
kindness,  tbat  the  latter,  although  he  had  t^en  this  jour- 
ney without  any  determined  purpose,  or  die  hopes  of  a 
Rxed  settlement,  now  resolved  to  attach  lumself  to  bis  ina- 
jesty's  service-  He  was  after  this  emfdoyed  three  tines  t* 
envoy  from  tbat  prince  to  Holland  upon  very  imponanl 
afiairs,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satwfac- 
tion  of  bis  majesty,  who  ennobled  bioi  in  1619.  He  visited 
Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  several  German  courts,  in  the 
same  quality;  and  lastly  he  resided  at  the  Hs^ue,  as  mi- 
nister from  Gustavus  to  that  republic,  where  be  djed  Oct. 
26,  1625,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  His  works  ace, 
I.  '*  NotE  in  Horatiuin,"  added  to  an  edition  of  that  poet 
by  Robert  Stephens,  in  1613,  and  reprinted  in  I«»a  and 
1713.  2.  "  Vnriarum  lectionum  librJt  tres,  quibui  utcius* 
que  lingUEe  scriptores,  qua  emeodanturi  qu4  illustrantur," 
Leyden,  1613.  This  is  justly  esteemed  as  a  very  Isarued 
work,  anf^,  what  was  not  so  comtnoa  then,  a  very  judiciouft 

'  0«D,  Kqt— Qiifii't  Wire. 
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vpecimea  of  oritictui.  3.  "  Nota  in  Martial^,"  a4df4 
to  ^riveviuB't  exodlettt  ftKd  acarce  fldition  of  1 6 1 K,  1 2mo^ 

4.  "Spicilegtunain  Apuleimn,-'  printed  io.  ElmentioEiu'^ 
^dilipeof  1G2I,  8to.  5.  ^'EmeodationQa  ia  Q.  Curtiuca," 
given  in  tbe  Ley6ea  sdition  of  ISSSy  )3if)q.  6.  "  Poe^ 
m>tSt"  prioted  with  Nicolas  HeifisruaU  poera^  J^pydeii,  1 G  53, 
And  A«st.  166»,  8vo.  This  Heinptut,  the  aoxi  of  D4nie[ 
Hajtisius,  was  Riitgers'a  itfp|iew.  1.  *'  Lectiones  Vdu-^ 
«iii«,''  added   to  ^«K   KiiFinaD'*    Horace,   16»9,   12q)o, 

5.  f  Vita  Javi  Hutgersii,''  &c.  written  by  t)ili)BeH>  ^nd  pub-r 
Jjdtwd  by  anstlMr  nephew^  Willian  Goe»t  Leydea,  16^6, 
4*0)  of  14  ptgwt,  but  rv^abJiabQd  witb  his  ^stns,  ^a^  »Ue; 
Wbere.  BJitgon  be^^atbed  Ins  library  ko  P^oieL  H^in-r 
iHUAt  bi»-  brMbeivii]-4aM\    wbA  prtntod  ft  oatalogue  of  it 

BUTHERFOaj}  (Joiui),  a  Isatiwd  pfajyuoipn,  andon^ 
pf  tbe  foiuidenof  the  medicftl  Bcbool  of  {i^linbHrgJi,  va* 
jtlw  0Ofl  of  tbe  rev.  ■  ,.i ,  BimbeKford,  wni^ter  of  Yarrow, 
in  inhf  canntj"  of  Selkirk,  AeotJtintl,  aqd  was  bom  Aug.  f, 
X6»i$.  Ha  rcceind  bis  icbooUeducatioi)  at  Selkirk,  w^erfp 
^beiTfi  is  eveiy  raeips  to  beUere  be  seuLtle  a.  rapid  prqgresf 
M  Ahe  Itnowied^e  of  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  laBgitages^  In 
^704,  M  I7I0»  lie  went  to  the  universily  of  Edinburgb, 
aad  after  the  regular  course  of  clawic*!  studies,  niBtbEt- 
inaMa,  »nd-«atur*if^tloi«p^y,  engaged  VuRself^s  appren- 
i*a»  -(«•  Mr.  Alexander  NcsUt,  u  that  tim?  an  eiQtiieot 
»«j-.fMan,  wjjtfa  ivbonhe  renaised  until  1716,  when  hewen^ 
T«  Condeiij  There  he  attended  aavae  of  the  hot^itals,  and 
^itoMnes  read  on  anatomy  by  Dir.  Douglas,  on  wr^ery 
by  Aadni,  «»d«ii  laateria  oiedi^  by  Strotber.  He  nez( 
JBQBtaAed  to  Lcyden,  which,  from  tbe  lectures  of  BotirT 
iwWe,  WM-  then  the  tsort  celc^caMll  n>edical  school  iq 
EuHipt;  In  174a,  ibe  weot  to  FwMe,  aud  about  tfae  end 
of  JIuby  of  that  .year  was  adiniwsd  to  the  degree  ^f  ^  Q, 
iQAbeutuTeWkyof  Rheim*.  HepasKed  the  &^!owing  win? 
fiViia  WiiH,  ^iefly  for  tbe  es^  of  Wiwlow's  ptrj^ate  ^%i 
HMMmticitt  in  ■oatoaiy,  and  io  LT^  retitrned  to  ^i^itain. 

ip-JlTflk,  he  aottled  aa  a  phytician  at  Edinburgli,  and 
M*»  afortMfdi  Dn,  Riitber{ord,  Sinclair,  Plumnier,  »nd 
InD««,  p^ndiaaed  « laboratory^  where  ttiey  .prepared  couit 
po(wfl-«i«Ucineb,  an  art  then  lijttle  known  in  Gotland; 
•W;,  jlMfiHig  higher  viemtbao  tbe  mere  profits  of  sv^b  r 
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ipeevlktion,  they  demomtnted,  u  &r  u  they  nre  tbeir 
known,  tbe  opemtioni  of  cfaenwUr,  to  a  numeroiis  an- 
dience :  and  toon  sfierirardt,  by  vm  advice  of  their  old 
muter  Boerhuive,  they  eitended-  tbeir  lectures  to  other 
.braitchetof  phytic.  In  1725,  they  were  ^>paiiiled  joiat 
profeHon  in  the  nnivenity :  where,  we  beHevc,  eacb,  fer 
aoaie  time,  re«d  lectum  mi  every  depntoient  of  medicat 
■cience,  anatomy  excepted,  and  carried  forward  tbeiir 
classei  in  rotation.  Tbe  anatomical  lectures  were  read  by 
the  elder  Monro,  who  bad  been  MtUed  a  year  or  two  be* 
fore  them  in  Edinbureb,  Bst  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Inne*, 
a  particular  branch  of  medical  ftcience  waa  alletted  to  each 
of  the  other  three  profnson.  Dr.  Plmnmer  inu  appointed 
profeMOF  of  chemiatry  and  materia  medica.  Dr.  Sinclair  of 
tbe  inatilutea  of  pbyaic,  and  Dr.  Rutherford  of  the  prae- 
tiee ;  and  tfiaa  they  bad  tbe  honour  to  eaubliah  the  medi- 
cal aebool  of  Edinbnr(^.  Tbe  Icctnreaon  the .  institute* 
and  practice  of  physic  were  then,  and  for  many  years 
■fkerwardi,  delivered  in  Latin,  «f  which  Dr.  Rutherfoitri 
bad  s  great  commatid,  and  ulked  the  language  more 
fltiently  than  that  of  his  country.  Tbia  practice,  we  believfy 
#Bs  afterwards  discontinued  by  the  -sucoeasoia  of  thes* 
founder! ;  biu  Dr,  Kutherford  lectured  in  I^tin  as  JaHg  at 
be  6lled  the  practical  chair. 

About  1748,  he  introduced  a  very  ^rcat  improvement  iti 
the  course  of  medical  education.  Scnaibte  that  abstraet 
lessons  on  tbe  symptomi  and  the  mode  of  treuing  varians 
diseases,  of  which  the  stwttntjutesrfittle  but  the  namest 
could  srarecly  be  of  any  benefit,  be  had  fer  some  time 
encoaneed  iis  pupils  to  bring  patients  to  hiramnSattv^ 
day,  when  he  inquired  into  tbe  nature  of  their  4iseasesi 
and  prescribed  for  them  io  the  presenceof  tbe  clan-l  TUi 
gftve  rise  to  »  course  of  clinical  lecturea,  :tbe  utility  «{ 
which  was  sa  obvious,  that  it  was- enacted,  by  a  decr«e  q{ 
the  senate  of  the  iHiiversity,  that  no  man  should  be  «44 
taitted  to.  an  examination  for  bis  doctor's  degree,  wfa-abaA 
nrrt  ai^nded  those  lectarei,  tjo  whkb  an-  exceUsM  'ho»^ 
pital,'  theii  lately  erected,  gave  the  profewora  evaryappor- 
tuniiy  t/f  ^og  ampltf^  justice.  He.  resigned  his  professor* 
fhip  in^  176 1,  after  having  taoght  medionia  in  diife^ept  de- 
pantnents  lor  upw^ds  of  fbriy  years, 'and-  was  aupqetdej 
hyUli<.  JMhd'^H^M-y.  Dr.  Rodterford  hved,  after  this  pa* 
riod,  iiighly  respected  by  many  eminent  physicians  who  had 
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bean  hM  pupils,  till  1779,  when  be  died  at  EAnbiirgh,  tfi 
the  etgfoty-fonnh  year  of  bii  age.  * 

-  BUTHERFORTH  (Thomas),  an  ijtgenioas  f^ilosopfaer 
and  divine,  (be  loa  of  the  r^.  Tbonuu  Butherforifa,.  rector 
of  Papwonb  Everard,  in  the  county  of  Ctmbtidge,  who 
liad  made  lar^e  cullecttona  fm  an  history  of  that  county, 
wu  born  October  13,  1713.  He  was  entered  of  St.  John's 
eollege,  Cambridge,  about  1725,  and  took  bii  degrees  of 
A.  B.  1729,  and  A.  M.  173'i:.  He  was  then  (ihosen  fellow, 
and  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1740^  Two  y^ars 
after  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society^  and  ia 
1745,  on  being  appointed  professor  of  divinity,  took  liis 
doctor's  degree,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  his  royal 
tiigbneas  the  prince  of  Wales.  In  the  ciiurcb,  he -was  pro- 
moted to  be  rector  of  Burrow  in  Suffolk,  of  Shenfield  in 
Euez,  and  of  Bdrley  in  Henfordahire,  and  arcbdeacun  of 
£s9ex.  He  communicated  to  the  Gentletnan'a  Society  at 
Spalding  a  curious  correction  of  Plutarch's  description  of 
tbe  ioitrument  used  to  renew  the  veatal  fire,  as  relating  to 
tkw  triangle  with  which  the  instrument  was  formed.  It  Was 
pothing  but  a  concave  speculum,  whose  principal  focus 
which  collected  the  rays  is  not  in  the  centre  of  concavity, 
but  at  tbe  distance  of  half  a  diameter  from  its  surt'fice  :  but 
•ODieof  the  uicients  thought  otherwise,  at  appears  from  ' 
Prop.  31  of  Euclid's  ."Catoptrics;"  and,  though  thh  piece 
Iws  been  thought  spuriouR,  and  this  error  a  proof  of  it,  tha 
BDphist  and  Plutarch  might  easily  fcnOw  as  little  of  mathe- 
fsatica.  He  pnbltsbed  "An  Essay  on  the  nature  and  obii- 
gatioBi  of  Virtae,"  174+,  8vo,  wliichMr.  Maurice  John- 
son, of  Spbldtng,  it)  a  letter  to  Dr.  Bifch,-  calls  "'  an  use" 
M,  ingenious,  and  learned  piece,  wherein  tbe  ooble  au- 
tber  of  4^  Cbaracteristics,  and  allother  authors  ancient  aotl 
modem,  afe,  aa  to- their  aQtt^nmnddognuUaf  duly,  <mv- 
4ktlyj  and  in  a  gentleman-like  manner,  considei^d, 'end 
iaily,  to^ny  satis&ction,  answered  a*  becomet  a  CKristiaa 
divine.  If  you  have  not  yet  read  tbatamiable  werk,  I  ti>iist 
(notwithaunding,  as  we  have  iteen  loldbysome,  lA'Aotahe 
•MwArain  bis  Xlth  and  la^t  eliapters,-  do  tiiri  ko  much  ap- 
prove it)  not  fptbcar-reijomiattirting  it  to  -yonr  penrsal." 
f'.Two-SeniKtni  preached  a* .Cambridge,**  J147,  9w>.  ^' A 
]^«t«m  of  Natural  Pbitnacfphy,  Can»brid;ge«"  17«fl,  ^  vria. 
4^    -"A  Letter  to  Or.  Middleton  iq  defence  of  bidiop 
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Bte/ioA  oh  Prophiecy,**  1750,  Wo.  '"  A  fMseoftrte  oil 
Miwcle*,"  1751,  8to.  "  It«titirte«(jf  Nfclirt«l  L*»,"  I754> 
S*ob.  8W>.  *'ACbaF^  to  (fae  Clergy ^f  EmCx,"  1^53, 
4to,  Teprifited  *hh  ihrtfe  othien  In  1783,  «vo.  "T»r» 
Letten  to  Or.  'Kehiiicftti,"  1761  and  'I7«9.  "  A  Virt*chi 
film  of  the  Right  of  PrMestaiit  CfcfOtchti  to  require  Hht 
Clergy  to  adbtcribe  to  an  ^subliihed 'CanfeaSibti  of  ftMi 
told  Doctrinn,  in  &  <!b(ir^  deliver^  ft  ft  Vititation,  JiifJ 
1746,'*  Cwnbridge,  I7fi0,  ^TO.  As«coAd,  tbe^hMe  ^eivK 
"  A -Letter  to  ArchdAcAti  BhckbttTti,"  1767,  8«»,  dn'UH! 
•aiAe.-siibject.  He  Uitd  Oct.  S,  1777,  liged  fifty-faib^ 
brfving  inarried  agister  of  tbe  lite  slr^Anthohy  Thbbm 
AMy,  bart  ofAlbftn,  h)  Essex,  li^'^htltti  ItfrlHUl'tfro-iMtn^ 
oneof  wbctafufrivedhim.  Dr.  R'utberforth  «»as 'iViftrted 
in  the  Ttnircbat  Bariey,  tvlMTfr,  on  hts  IMtAAieitt,  k  49 
^id,  tfast  **lM'wn  nolesiefninHit  jfor  hhiplAy'tttad  iMe^ 
fp-ity  ibftti  tih'ntetime')ekAii^;'«tHl  -'fllded  e-Mry  paWit 
Citation  in  wttch'lffivna  fiscal  vrhh  'general  aftptiobktien. 
]n  'pHme  Me,  bis  behzridiir^no'tHly^tnhM^.  life  Mt 
eue^ned, be1oied,-and  hoi*6urfed1tybfs'ftAi1yimd'fM%tiidb; 
Md  bi>'dAHi'w8««iiieerelylilLnMintAl'by'a4l  wbO'KVer'beiJrd 
of  bis  wellidesarvedichaMrter.'" 

■llUTILHJS(NTmj!TiASWS),  -^a  LatiV)  -ptm,  wlfofcta  M^ 
ntnied  to 'tligb  emplnyttrents'irtbe  RSMUt  eodrt, 'Mil's 
lDiiitaf7-lTHnnie,'arid-«boiit'4r4  A.D.'N'afr'jIimfc^dfRblife, 
•ndihbrderto  aocHior'bti  nnif«  voamry,  <h«!n  owsr-ftih 
by'tfae  Ti>fgoAa,'t(>ok-K3o^im«y'toOaill,w't^biebbe'#Mie 
a  dea^riptimTin-elftgittc  veiM.  It'dWfiiitfd  'of'^wo-tttMhi 
of  Whicb  ib«  Ia^6r-)T)oM.  'Vbe  Wbl-k  givStr  a  fbttWmiUti 
impresstOn  uf  tbfe  "wKtfcr,  «s  &  'Pi^xn*  'tbOtl^lv^as  'b«Ai 
^reatlVoensured  byChriRtim  Wriwre,  bn^accW(mt>'6f  toMb 
ftenarhs  be  makes  on  tbe  tiondaetvatl  tntAfflfeTB  (jftbb^BHt^i 
tiam.  Tbis  <*hTnerbritin"  va  tlfMioy(A-0d  in  44WlHm 
taKmactety,  and  has-been  seittlrtl'tlratSr^iRed.  (Pbe  'b«^ 
editimMbre  thos«rof  >5^'aTid  r087.  h  w^Mened'fti-nir'- 
tneim's  **•  Poetic  Miiiot«»,'^8trd  io'MiiKair«'B"G6i'pu«l'Flte-' 
lahim."* 

RUTTY  <JoH»),  amedital  oWeVi-^r'Wd  *rttef  (SPfWy 
VdnaideraUe  teamhlg,  was  bomin  IrfebLit^,  'nMst  (ffbttSbW 
MfDublin^  Dec.  'i6,  16^.  ^Uis  pltrems  «ppeilr'to4iA^ 
b«lot%edtoitUe^>eopfe  called  €tKalM!Vs,'<Ai<d  ^^cM,^^'^ 
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^jjijrv.     In  bwi  «jBventh  yeaf,  bfi  "(as  si^p'l,'.' w  a  sepiiuijrv 

Uvtififk.  V»Mt  t^ig'oi*-  Two  jears  ^ftf c  he  vsui  i^mo^^^ 
to, «  f ^dopl  wh^e  there  '\  wa&  fat  Iflss  ^ligit^D,'  and  frpm 
tJiis  to.  hii,  ^igl^^penth  y^a^  he  waf\  V.j^v  vfrio.ua  mjlx^^ 
le^tx^oMi  and  aaxoiiig  c/uis^."  In.  bi^  Uyenti,eth  y^ar  Ije,  wa,^ 
again  pl^ed,  in  a  family  iff/riends;  fV-S^  ?u.c^  w^r^^ftf^- 

(in^  t«  havfl  C9ri^id«r^d  ^h^  B.cquisli|i^^  9^  ksWl^'},  t«^'"PS 
^acifime.  (le  R^^?ued  it,  Jip.ajev^f,  ^d  b.?g^iji  a  Q,QU"r?§ 
Ot'W^dicat  fti^di^  in  if-^lt^n(j,  which  ^^contintied  iiCLq^^ 
dpp,  ^nd  6Bi»befl  in  Hollaiid,  pfoljiably  a'  LW'lfS^'.  ^^'} 
the  chief  mgdicsti  sc^opl  in  E\ir9pf.  I^^ff  fif  r;^  bf.  <:;^niic}^ 
Mp  tci'ing  u».t  ^ll^t  "  tfeei  objec^  VW  *%il  ftfii^^ei  '^jjil  phy- 
tic, no  gracp."  ft)  1723,  having  r.^^u[(^«^  lp  his^  »^ti<f^ 
cpftntf-y,  b@  t^fig^it  practice,  \a,  fyhat  pWe  1^^  does  lytt 
to^ntipn,  but  iq  tt)^  following  y^c  b^  "  ty^f  tc^n'^Dlai^t^ij 
t9  Qublin  by  a  fjngqiar  prq^idepc^,"  aijd  a;t^ine,a  nriijc^ 
repHl^tipn.  Spaa  i^^ef,  bp  bpgan  ^,  aq^pme  jg^  tljp  Jfnprovj!- 
Ip^t  of  ^he  Materia  lyieflipa,  in  ^h|g^  ^^  flp^s^ver^S  foj 
fjpward;  of  forty  yea%  ^aa  whic^  g^o^u^ed  ^  iji;gr>S  ^{;i^^ 
jf^  shall  sh^r^ly  potice. 


tp  1733,  hie  began  his  "history  of  thp  rise  jnil  profifS^ 
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JiTiQ,"  "w!»i"cb  WH  B"f>l6d  at  PpljliP  in  ifsi','  i^^fl.  ft  ffflf 
ppciiliar  to  ^r.  ^ipy  that  a|l  bi^  put)|icaLiups  if ^r^  fR^  f^-; 
pwlt  of  carefiJ  ipdM^try  and  of^serv^ti^n  )f{n^  pQotinup^.  fj^ 
^if  9tpF)c,  not  baviug  seep  it,  or  ^oy  accoif  pt  b,f  ||,  .i^^  arf 
ifflahlie  to  age^k  yf Ub  pnfcisictn.  j(}^  \ella  pj,  ]l(|yye j W,  tl^^f 
ijfi  did  opt  yndertake  i^  for  tpffiird,  but  fwja  ^f 5I,  ^*  ^ijd  j. 
pCH¥l>4  {py?  tp  ti^  e^ec^i^^  of  Cbrj^ian  difciptii}^  i*'.°')P^9 
4b^a,  e«teii(l?jj  HP.t  (9  ft  fe*  ^jtlerifgl  pp'rtjcV)l^ra  ({n|^,  u 
4r^  i^d  ad^r^s  but  ttlf9  ^9  M'^  inprfiin^^e  ^ui^uft  ((jT 
fic^fH,  tj?  lukewarfon^^  ap^  lo  uryfapeii.^^it,  ^iid  aU  JRtr 
PWW'ify-"  ?1  n57f4«PV'»!i»l'p4a'n'v  ^?s^oi)  W9!f(f'i'» 
pr^^chiogV'  "'lb  ^  I'ep^k^  tq  f;^l8^  proplietSj  who  |iad 
itfng  giv^p  hjfD  oiSj^pce:  spD]^  ^^nepre,  ^  >dd^.  ^iisu^d 
-frofw  thif.     pfpfl^  (7$0  ^  p^S,  lie  ^yaii  ppga^^jl  o^  thp 

«  Iftbttwaiigaimt  female  nrMcb-  iomeof  nadoUrrtMNiim,  rnden  lh«m 
Sb«,  Dr.  RHitf  iUteraarda  e)»d|tcd  hi*  f»r  iMtei  «pt«l(ii>.  iM  iner'  JMtiu- 
mifid,  for  IP  hii  pi»ry  far  ilSS,  )m  mcnti  fut  ■  luperJOr  power  v  afiniif 
Ujr)  Lh*t  "The  Ditural' vi/ubjlitr  of  8u(j  dirECil  s'lDyiier;  ^fgrnnl  diW- 
the  in,  bflyood  all  cnbpari'OR   lape-  VirrS,  aod  Mtplf  difpltynl-ia  pDhlic 
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**  Nitnnl  fllitory  of  the  county  of  PoUin.**  ThU,  boir- 
ever,  «rai  not  poblMbed  uDtil  1772.  He  telh  br,  thK  now 
*'  be  wu  led  a  tong  dance  on  bird>,  fitbes,  «nd  fouili,  mni 
in  computations  for  inforiiittion,  end  wu  grettty  hurt  in  hb 
ipirituili  by  this  meani,'*  &c.  In  troth,  thete  conOptM- 
i\oa*  l^pear  throngbunt  tbe  greater  part  of  bit  life,  to  have 
been  an  almost  constant  source  of  uneeaifiMs,  and  salf-can- 
d^mnation,  Jn  erary  page  of  his  "  Spiritual  Diary,"  -he 
laments  orer  bis  doses  of  whiskey  and  tbe  ill-hutnour  they 
produced,  although  his  friends  assure  aa  that,  both  as  to 
temper  and  temperance,  his  conduct  was  rather  exemplary 
than  blameable.  Yet  he  bad  acquired  a  habit  of  magaify- 
ing  tbe  least  infirmities  into  crimes,  and  this  pervades  the 
wbole'of  tbe  votnmes  which  he  filled  with  his  Diftrj*. 

The  first  publication  by  wbieh  he  was  itnown,  i»  bi^  pro- 
fessional character,  in  this  country,  *«>  *>  very  elaborate 
work,  entitled,  **  A  Methodical  Synopsis  of  Mineral  Wa- 
ters, comprehending  the  most  celebrated  Medicinal  Mratera, 
both  cold  and  hot,'  of-Great  Britain,  Ineland,  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Ilaly,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  worid, 
wherein  tfaeir  seversl  impfegtiatlng  minerals  being  previa 
ously  desc^bed,  and  their  chaivcteristics  investigated,  eacb 
water  is  reduced  to  its  proper  genus ;  and  besides  tbe  parti* 
cular  analysis,  iHe  virtues,  uses,  and  abuses  of  tbe  water 
are  described,  in  a  method  i^ntirely  new.  Interupened  wiA 
tables,  tending  to  throw  a  light  upon  this  intricate  subject; 
and  abiiti-^ts  of  the  principal  authors  who  bavfe  trea^  of  ., 
mineral  waters ;  and  the  accounts  dispersed  41;  the  acta  of 
most  of  the  learned  societies  in  Europe,  vm  eolleeted  and 
properly  digested,"  I7S6,  4to.  In  the  preface  heinfomis 
us  that  bis  original  intention  was  only  to  do  justice  to  bin 
own  Coantry,  hy  giving  a  history  of  the  miiler^  'Waken  of 
Ireland,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  cOnsrderaMe,  btnh 
ill  number  and  variety,  as  those  of  any  part  of  Europe  of 
eijual  exrenti  but  tbis  in(i[Uiry  obligiag  biHi  to  ^sliCMe  a 
comparison  between  the  Irish  Watei^,  "and  those  of  otter 
countries,  he  extended  bi«  [Jlsn  *t  fast  to  a  generaHiistoty  of 
minefajfvaters.  This, hdvrever, appearsto  ha*e b^etfUnfoiMa 
nate'for  the  reputaiiun  of  thewdrk,  by  obti^iigbH^  to^q 
accounts,  at  second  hand,  of  many  mifteT«F-»aieY«t  parti- 
colarly  some  remarkable  ones  in  England,-' whiob- be  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining' and  edalyllfng;  «Ad  benoe  - 
there  are  many  inaccuracies  in  tf  work,  otberwise  valuable, 
and  evidently  tbe  resutt  of  ■moch  studf  Ittl4  ^eftl^bsne 
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.  Inquiry.  Qr.  It/tttji^formw  u*  fbst  tbU:  wotk  aij|}^;c(l,tiiiD 
iaftotfiAroTeny  for  ibfee  jesri.  Witb  diis  <|i!eAre  unac- 
iiuainted,  bftviag  seen  onty  aacurhlpiia  pampUet.by  one 
LucfUf-jM  «p<ftbec«ry,  and  of  sqiQe  ngte  aa  a  mob-patxiot, 
Imt  whicli  WM  spok«n  of  .in  tbe  .literary  journaU  of  tbc  day 
witb  the  contempt  wbicli  it  appe^urs  to  have  aisply  deserved, 
and  could  scarcely  have  beeR  wortby  of  Dr.  Ruuy's  notice. 
Dr,,Ututy's  next,  publication,  in  177p,  waa  "  A  Cbroiio- 
logical  UiMory  ^^  'be  Weatb«r  and  Seasons,  aod  of  tbe 
prevailing  diaeaiea  in  Dublin :  with  tbeir  various  periods, 
successions, .  and  revolutions*  during  tbe  space  of  forty 
yean.  WitJia  ppmparative  nofv  of  tbe  difference  of  the 
irisb  clioiaip  aod  diseasesi  oad  those  of  England  and  other 
countries,"  ev9.  This  was  followed  by  ",Au  Essay  towards 
a^Natural  History  of  the  County  of  Dublin,"  1732*  2  vols, 
flvo.  This  work*  we  have  seen*  he  bad  begun  in  1740. 
It  wa*  now  published  in  consequence  of  (he  institutiou  of 
the  '*  Pbysico-histaritiial  Society"  of  Dublin,  tbe  object  of 
which  was  !to  prociUEe  the  i&Lural  apd  civil  history  of  every 
oounty  id  the  kingdom.  Those  of  Waterford,  Cork,  an« 
Kerry,  bad  been  written,  by  Mr.  Snuti),  and  that  of  the 
county  of  DovH  hy  aootb^r  haad*  ^nd  Dr.  Rutty  under*- 
took  tbai  ot  DubUq,  whicb  b^  effccute^  if  in  a  manner 
less  pleasing  than  JUlr.. South,  to  the  gi;p«ral  re<|der,  was 
uot  Jeps  inlerestiog  to  men  of  science. 

Dr.  Kutly  dit4  Apiil  27*  1775  >  and  after  his  death  vete 
pablbbed  "  Observation^  on  the  L^vdon  and  £flinbuigh 
Dispeiisatori««,  with  wf  account  of  the  variotnt  B«bjectaof 
tbe  Materia  Medica,  not  contained  in  eitberof  those  workV* 
1776,  isaio.  la  this  Dr.  Rutty  contends*  but  with. no 
great  force  of  ai^umeat*  or  proof  fronj  tt^eir  efficacy,  Uiu 
several  medicines  were. improperly  oi^itted  in  tbe  above 
diApe^ivtories.  "  Materia  Aledica  Antiqua  etNova,  reptir? 
gata  et  illustiata ;  sive .  de  Medicamentorum  sifnpliciuni 
officiooUuiB  'facultatibuB  tractsMu,"  4to..  On  tb's  CQaipj-t 
latioD  he  bad  bestowed  forty  years,  itxid  callfi  jt  '*  the  prinr 
eipal  work  of  his  life," .  bu^.  it  has  npt  ac<mir,ed:  the  same 
cttiraation  with  tbe-faculiyvi  Beside,  b/^Bg  >inwcessaiUy 
prolix*  tbeie^e  aany.syaiptoiuspof  credul^y  in  theetficaiiji 
of  .ccirtaHi,  .Btediciqea,  which  dveano  honour  to  the  regnlM 
pcsctibpiier.  fhe  last  of  this,a^tbf)l-'s  works  .wbicb  appear-* 
•d,  wsa.lMB  .^<  ^piritiyl  DUry  aud  Sotiloquje?,"  177fi,  8 
vols.  8vo^  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  those  books 
which  bave  bM^jnibUihed  itndcr  the  title  of  **  Confessions." 
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Itibnwwriy  fiOHiMfr,  iMMMWrt  to  nM  it»r  climricliMse 
it  with  grbvky,  btemg  a  lerien  trf  piom  mtoditMisiia  p^sr^ie- 
«ai4ly  inMrrflfWed  witb  recopda  «f  cao'iMGb  wfaiikeyi  figgiA 
Or  >amnuk  vttaig,  aAd  ill  temped.  Hftd  bii  fHendi  been 
leftto  their  own  jadgineRt,  thii  fitmnge  famgo  hid  nerer 
•pfveared  ;  bw  hy  ftoliate  in  b'n  -MM,  bii  execaiMn  trere 
Miged  to  pubtini  it.  Nor,  after  atl,  <k>te  it  extiibtt  a  real 
<dianict«rof  the  maii ;  wbo,  we  areafaur^fcy  hh  friends 
^in  tbe  pMfacc^,  *■«  con-ect  and  teaipeiMe  in  bis  conduct 
•nd  ondv  of  living,  a  oran  uf  'great  benevoleneet  and  & 
vary  uMfol,  ai  be  certai&iy  was  a  yety  Ifcafrtred  physician/ 

KUYSCH  (FREDBfcic),  a  ct;)ebrBted  anatAniitt  and  pby- 
Vtciao,  wak  torn  'ah  ttw  Hagtie^  in  the  month  of  March 
1 63»,  ^^bere  hi)  -tUtki^  wKs  comariligafy  of  tbe  StMO'^ene^ 
nl.  -Being  sentlAfhe  Vniverntyof  L«yden,  he  AerDOed 
Jtimfelf  to  the  aVaSy  of  enatoiay,  botatoy-,  arki  cbemisny, 
tupeclaUy  to  the  pvacliccf)  invettigntion  of  tbfae  -sciences^ 
liaf'ing  conceived  an  'en'ly  bias  to  i4ie  prtrfesvion  e>f  ioeiH'- 
vine.  He  'rapaired  «lso-to  'FVaneker,  tar  ihe  farther  ^rsnit 
bf  bis  atadies-;  but  'feceii^  the  d<^rfce'of  docltorat  Ley- 
nUfl,  in  l«64.  £>ren  ^ring  Ms  ■pnpiHgie  M  LeydeD,  fatt 
*as  a^ied  to-1>y  Bykiut  and  Van  HorM,  to  Hwist  them  itf 
laMnbttihg  tbe  vaiHCy<if  Bikiiis,  ^eoihe  thithettocK- 
iiibit'bis  hokxed  WBMbod  of  presemiTg<leftd  bodies. 

After  taking  his  degre«,  Rnytftfh 'returned  totbeflague, 
where  he  uairM,  and  began  pr*«ti<Mi.  in  lfiS%  ite^b- 
lilhed  his  ireMim  -na  the  lacteal  -atid  tymphitrc  -resseh, 
tihicb  cMtsined  the  Teiuk'df  ^  inqwrifes-while  e«gi^;«d 
In-lbe  dispute  wicfc  BHsiUb.  In  (Ma'work'he'docanOt'deoy 
tlmi«he£kiAenee'ef  Valves  in  tbe -lymflhltic  hhd  ^een  no*- 
ticed-  befoMj  'but4ife-<!faleniilih6'h«ntfBir-of  %aving'Arst'de- 
vmnstraied  riiem,  «««l  'jaught  .Ate  Kfetbod  -df  ^nctrveiing 
tbeoi.  This  ingehious'trftet  immfedisteJy  'procured  tnm ^re- 
putation; and'he  was  invited  the  year'aker  to  «be  chan-ef 
anatomy  «t  Amsterdem;  aninviMon  Wtuch  <begt«dty  kc- 
oeplnd;  and ftiratofny,  both 'huiiiar)and'cainipnrat>\*e,h0nceu 
focfh  oonetitmetf  the  principal  «bjiect-of  bntife-:  -(re  )p>are4 
Ht^tiber  titne,  labour^  nor  expefi«e,-fer-'jb«  ttttdnoient'df 
1^  p&Fp««e»ii  be'«rta'dltiroM  comltfBEflty  fiitlf^c^ned'-ie-  dt9<i 
««ot(f>n,  -au4  h&t.oilly  examined  itltb  :lhe'0>Ott  iHimte  '»x* 
ac«n«B9:every'q^ti'(rf<be'>lta««n%odyj  bBtdeWsed means 
by  whie|i:t»;yai;itii»te  the  iU[teatie!b'«i)d^<l«ndt»uafioiv«f 
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(be  dHVe^nt  parts,  and  to  ftnaerw  and  tfxbtbit  thrm  tha< 
demenstnwd.  If  he  were  not  the  dhoyrerer  of  the  ase  of 
injections*  ftir  tbe  displfty  of  vtacolkr  and  other  >troetDre, 
he  coiitiibut«d,  together  trhfi  the  sti^gettioAB  of  Oe  Graaf 
and  Sntnnmerdatn,  by  his  own  ingenuity  •nd  indttstry,  tO 
.introduce  that  important  practice  among  afiatDinists.  His 
CeilectiMi  of  injected  bodies  is  described,  indeed,  as  mxr-t 
veHmi^  ;  the 'finest  tisane  of  capillary  vessels  being  Blled 
with  Ae  celonre^  fluids,  so  as  to  represent  the  freshness  of 

rth,  end  to  imitate  sfimp  rather  than  death.  In  -this  way 
bad  preserved  fcei uses  in  regutar  gradation,  as  well  as 
young  and  adult  subjects,  and  innumerable  animals  of  all 
BOrta  and  cmnMi'ies.  His  museum,  indeed,  lioth  in  tbe  ex- 
tent,-variety,  Ktid  arrangement  of  Us  contents,  became 
ultlsrately  the  most  magiiilKefitthat  any  private  individtiat 
faud  ever  accumulated,  and  was  the  resort  of  visitors  of 
torety  description  ;  generals,  ambassadors,  princes,  and 
even  MngSj  were  ttappy  in  the  Opportunity  of  examining  it 
■■Phe  tga<t  Peter,  in  his  journey  througb  Holland  in  1698, 
frequently  dined  at  tbe  fragal  table  of  Ruyscb,  In  order  to 
spend  ■#hole  days  in  his  cabinet;  and  in  17 17,  on  bis  re> 
tarn  to  Hollandj  (be  rear  purchased  it  of  him  for  30,009 
florins,  and  sent  it  to  Petersburg.  Tbe  indefatigable  ana- 
tomist nnwediatt^y  commenced  the  ]aiHo*r  of  snpplj-ing-  its 
(ilace  by  a  new  erftedtiton. 

*n  ^  coarse  of  biB  ^nvestigalions  Ru^scU  became  the 
amhorof  skme  idisbovertes,  wWch;  however,  wwre  itot  alt 
niAniown  lo»Wrer  artttttomista ;  for  bH  ftoh  was-  a  iiegleot  of 
readingi'SftA-  dWrefoK  tie  "SoniedflMSs  gave  -an  new  what 
other  wntcTg  bad  idescTihed.  Among  ortier  pans  which  he' 
invedtvi^ted  tmnutefy,  wei<6^he  piihoonary  circalntion  {ut 
•rfaicb  h«><Aaiins  tde  discOTtery  t^  the  trontWrf  i*tef^),  thri 
atntawre -of  ifae  ear, -(^f  the  braiW,  *f  Aelymphirtic  anff 
glaiidvtar  s^em. 

RayMil)  tras  appohrt#4^rt)fe9s«r Of^ftyrfwlrt  ififl'J.apost 
which  be  <KI4«d  with  hodoflr  and 'f6p«tatit)n  ohtit  J'723,- 
*ffaen'he«rtbrippii|y  broke  his-Vhi^'by  a  flill  in  his  chamber.' 
Ue  WM  »U»  no«ttT)BM-d  flUfft<^ihtendai>e  of  the  miVlvrives  at 
A*sieriam,'^  ^  «>*  e)tert'i*e  of  wlileh  dtR^e  h*  iTTtrodiiefetf 
•otne  'impVDvethfents.  -He  vtma  b-  aiembttr  of  t!fae  royal -so- 
eiety>of>4i0ii(ton,  and  of  thwacHdemy  tif  sfciences  of  Pari^, 
b»«ing;w«<iWi*edish-  l8tfW;NtWtan  ia'tbela'tteT'body  in 
1727.  In  the  same  year  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  hU 
son,  Henry  Uuysch,  also  doctor  of  physic,  wlib,  like  hiut" 
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Miff  «M«ii  ablA-praotitiooer,  well  ckSlad  id  atuUev^  anj 
hotao^,  and  wm  wppoMd  ro  bave  taaxmriMily  iwietad  bin 
in  fan  pabliMtioDi,  iDveotioni,  and  expeniaentsi.  Thit 
lou  dafniTed  bim  of  bi*  beit  tMUtaar*  ia  coo^leting  tb« 
•ecoad  collection  of  nritiM»  wbUh  be  waa  ooeapicd  in 
■wkiog.  Hit  younMU  dmi^ter,  homeTer,  wbo  was  atiil ' 
ttitmaiTied,  aad  bad  been  imnated  into  all  th«  myatcdes 
•f  bi*  anatomical  experiawau,  waa  (ally  qaalified  to  aafiac 
hia,  and  bo  proceeded  with  faia  imw  mMevm,  retainiag 
kit  geoen)  bnlth  until  tbe  conmencevMU  of  173  ■«  wfae* 
be  wai  carried  off  by  «  fevert  in  tbe  mooiy-third  year  of 
hiiage. 

Buyteb  was  tbe  aeibor  of  many  publicetioni,  teveral  of 
wbicb  were  controTeraial ;  for  bia  want  of  rcadieg^,  and 
eonaeqaent  differeiicea  witb  aome  of  the  learned  of  bis  pro- 
feuioD,  Jed  bim  into  frequent  diapute*.  It  beconea,  bow- 
ever,  unacceatary  to  repeat  tbe  title*  of  tbea  aa  aepaiately 
pabliibed,  aince  tbe  whole  were  publiabed  at  Anuterdain 
in  178 1,  under  the  title  of  "  Opera  omnia  AHatomieo-Me^ 
dico-Cbimi^ca,  aed  ^ain  in  173S,  S  vola.  4tis  wbicb  ii 
tbe  moat  comph^  edition.  His  son,  Mejikt  RmrscHi  pab- 
lisbed  "  Tbeatmm  universale  omnium  animaliaiM,"  17 18^ 
3  Tols,  fol.  • 

RUYSDAAL  (Jacob),  a  cdebraied  landseape-peinter 
of  HolkiiKl,  was  bom  at  Haerlem  in  U36 ;  and,  though  it 
is  not  known  by  what  artist  be  was  instructed,  yet  it  is  - 
aAnned  that  some  of  bis  productioiia,  when  be  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  surprised  tbe  best  painter*.  Nature 
was  bis  principal  instructor  as  wdl  as  bis  guide;  Satitt 
studied  her  incessantly.  Tbe  trees,  skies,  inicn,  and 
grounds,  of  which  bis  subjecits  were  composed,  were,  all 
sbft«faed,  upon  tbe  spot,  jost  as  tbey  ailuned  hiaeye,.  or 
dcttgbied  bis  imagination.  His  general  subjects  were,  views 
of  tfae^an^  of  riven  ;  hilly  ground,  with  natoral  cauedcsj 
a  coiAHiT,  ih1«r«petsed  witb  cottages  aad  buts ;  solenn 
.  soenesdf  woods  and  gnwes,  witb  roidt^tbiwiightbeai;wiod' 
milhawd  watemills;  bat  be  rarely  paiot^  any  subjesb 
without  a  river,  brook,  or  pool  of  water,  which  be  ei<- 
pntued  witb  sllpotiibletnitb  and  traospRreiwy.  Ue  like-r 
wit«  particutarly  excelled  in. representing  torrents,  md,im-> 
pctuoHS  falis  of  watery  in  whi^  subjects  the  fiufaon'One 
part,  and  tbe  pellucid  a^j^ranqe  -of  the  water  in  anotber^ 

>  Ejejr  Diut.  HliL  d«  McdeciM.-^RMi^CrctapNC*.— MtMraa,  *ol.  X^gCt. 
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werei^eribed  with  woaierM^foraammiffimimir.  Sir 
Joshila  UeyiiDlik  ji^a  tlicte  tss  cloMnesft  in  his  landaciqM* 
acaroe  >eni  in  dnw  of  any  other  painter.  .Moat  of  the  coi- 
iecaoarin  England  *re,  adorned  with  some  of  the  workisf 
tbis  (DBMer.     He  died  in  1681,  »ged  forij-5T«. 

tie  had  a  brother,  Solomon  UuvaDMi.i  who  was  bom 
»t  Haerleui  in-tsie,  and  was  also  it  pBinter oMwKlaeape^ 
but  in  every  respect  far  inferiw  to  Jacob.  Tlte  beat  com* 
inendation  given  him  by  tbe  writen  on  ibia  aubject  ii,  tbat 
be  was  a  cold  imitator  of  Schoeft  and  Van  Goyen,  asd 
altfasegh  bia  picture*  have  soioewhat  tbat  is  plai^ble*  aufr 
6cieat  to  engage  tbe  attention  of  thoae  who  are  prejudiced 
'  in  favour  of  the  name  of  Ruysdoal,  yet,  to  persona  of  tru^ 
Jodgmew;  aad  taste,  they  are  in  no  great  estimation ;  jind 
ihe  eye  is  disgoated  with  too  predominaiit-a  tiet  of  yellow, 
which  ia  diffmed  through  the  whole.  He  rendered  lumself, 
however,  coasiderabie,  by  having  discovered  tbe  an  of 
imitaung  ntriegated  marbles  with  lurpriiing  exactuesa;  and 
fae  gave.to  liia  compositions  an  appearaoce  so.cupioMsly  si* 
milar.  to  tbe  real  marble,  that  it  was  aoarce.powiMe  to  dis- 
ecm  any  difference,  either  in  the  weight,  tbe  colour,- or  th* 
liiatre  of  tbe  polish.  He-dted  in  1670. ' 
■  RUYTER  (Michael-Adrian  db),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
adwintl, -was  botA  at  Flushing  in  t607,  aad«nkef«d(ielto 
the  naval  service  of  his  country  v«ry  early.  Uucb  «f  the 
early  .^an  irf  hii  life  was  spent  in  tbe  service  Ht  tbe  West 
ladies,  to  whicb-fae  is  aaid  to  have  owde  eight,  voy^!««.  Mid 
twa  to  Brault  In  I64I  he  was  sent  to  tii«  aaai^fmoe  «i^  tbe. 
Porbugueib,  who  bad  thrown  utf  the  yoke  of  Spaii^  andoa 
thia  occoiioR  he  was  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  rear>4diaijraii '  Ho  ■■ 
afterwards  rendered  some  innportaDt  servioet  on  tbe^Atrt- 
han-y  coaec,  catering  ttie  rosilof  Sati^  iu  aaiiQgle.-tJUfiy' 
altbougb  five  Algerine  corsairs  disputed -ibe'|WS3ttge'jW|U«« 
war  broke  out,  in  1S52,-  bcliveen  the  £ngfi^«wliD«lob, 
Van  TroQip  having  been. disgraced,  O^R^y^r-jAwa  «p-. 
pointed  to  ihocoDnnaud  of  a  oepoMte 'aquwtrook  tor -tbe ^ 
purpose  of  convoying  home  a  ricii-deetidf  .oifilcliaMnMm 
HefeU'in  with  tbeEieglish-Bdaitral  Ayseeu^h^  tvith.wbAoi 
he  bad  an  en^gemeiH,  ofi!  Plymouth,  initheiBOWb  of  Au- 
gust, which  laweJ  two'days,  anil  t«npia«ted<B»  far  tfl|  the' 
advantage  of  tbe  £>utoh,  tb»tlie  broH$(btL  his  convoy  8ftf«-^ 
iat«  port  1  !«■  t^  ftdlowing  Oatob«r  Dn  Hjty^tx  ftnd  P« 

.      -'-AK*Bw)Kj»oKBk--pjfcJnitoii,— arBtf.    ■ 
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Wtte  had  «n  aetion  with  Bhke  ind  Ayscongh  on  tb» 
Ftem)sh  coast,  whrcb  was  sererely  conWtteo ;  but  De  Ruy« 

-  ter,  being  deserted  by  some  of  bis  captains,  found  it  oi- 
thable  tu  retreat  to  bis  own  coast,  tbe  lois  barittg  been 
nearly  equal  en  both  sides.  Van  Tromp  was  now  restpred 
(o  ibe  chief  command,  and  De  Kuyter  had  a  squadtvn  un- 
der bim  in  the  battle  of  Decembei',  offFolkstonc,  in  wbicb 
Blake  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  tbe  Tbanis.  De 
Ruyter  likewise  distinguished  himielf  in  tbe  terrible  battlo 
of  three  days,  fuught  in  Febraary  1653,  between  Tromp 
and  Blske,  near  the  moath  of  the  Channel.  In  tbe  moetb 
of  June,  TroiBp  and  De  Ruyter  engaged  Monk  and  Dean 
offNienport;  and  after  a  battie  of  two  days,  in  whicb  tbe 
two  Dutch  blminils  suocessively  rescued  each  otho-  from 
imminent  danger,  the  Dutch  confeiied  their  inferiority  by 
retiHng  behind  tfacnrown  sand'hanks,  where  having  received 
a  reinforcement,  they  were  enabled  to  attack  the  English 

.  under  Monk  and  Larson,  near  Mcheveling.  In  the  final 
battle  between  the  two  fleets  Tromp'waa  killed,  and  Da 
Ruyter  compelled  to  withdraw  his  shattered  ships  to  the 
Meute.  After  tbe  peace,  which  was  ooncluded  the  folkiw* 
ing  year,  De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  cruize  in  the  Mediterra-r 
tieai),  to  reinforce  Opdam ;  and  this  senicc  beibg  effected, 
4ie  rrtnrned  to  his  station,  and  put  an  end  to  the  predatory 
warfare  carried  on  by  tbe  French  pricateers.  The  Dotch 
fiaving  quarrelled  with  Portngsl,  De  Ruyter  exhibited  fais 
vigilance,  taking  several  Portuguese  ships  at  the  oiooth  of 
the  Tiigus,  and  made  several  prizes  from  tbe  Bmil  fleet, 
till  a  want  of  provisions  obliged  bim  to  return  to  Holland. 
"War  having  recommenced  between  the  Swedes  and  Danes 
in  1658,  De  Rnyter,  wfao  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  asT 
ffiatance  of  the  latter,  made  a  descentoa  the  islaod  of  Fu- 
Vien,  defeated  the  Swedes,  and  forced  them  w  surrender 
fit  discretifii  in  Nyborg,  whither  they  had  relirvd.  He 
then  wintered  at  Copenhagen,  where  the  kioig of  Denmark 
'ennobled  him  for  hie  sBrriees,  In  1 662  he  was  tent  with  ^ 
'Strrmg  iiqnfldKin  td  curb  theinsolenc*  of  the  Barhanr  slates, 
whohad  exercised  their  piracy  upon  the  Dotch  sfajppisg, 
and  Buocpeded  entirely  to  the  aatistaction  of  bis  emfAeyen. 
At  the  eomwiencement  of  tbe  ^diaputes  between  Chiwles  II. 
and  the  United  Provinces,  De  Ruyter  bad  a  commaad  on 
the  cowt  of  A-frica,  where  h«  recovered  the  fians  whioli  l)a4 
been  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the  English,  and  made 
prizes  of  sooie  merchant  riiips.     After  riie  'defeat  of  the 
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fledt  <^Qpdafn  tiyChe  duke  of  York  in  1665,  De  Ruytcr 
r«tun}«d>,  -and  maa  failed  tetbe  rank  of  iieutenant-admiral- 
general  of  the  I>utch  navy.  Tbe  first  serm-e  of  De  Ruyter 
was  to  convoy  home  a  Aeet  of  merohantraeo  ;  and  in  J  no* 
1666,  tbe  great  Oeeta  of  tbe  two  maritime  puwersntet  in 
tbe  Downs  j  the  Dutch  cottiintoded  by  De  Ruyter  and 
TroufiS  Ibe  English  by  prituie  itiipert,  and  Monk,  now 
tbe  duloe  of  Albemarle,  in  tbe  three  days'  fight  which  es* 
«ued,  tbe  Diutch  had  the  advantage,  tbougbthe  valour  d( 
tbe  English  rendered  the  contest  very  Bevere  ;  and  on  iht 
foUTih,  tlie  lEiighsh,  wlw  bad  baen  the  greatest  siiffiivers) 
wi^bdrtew  to  ibeir  harbours. 

'I«  4be  fallowing  August  tbe  diike  of  AlbeEnar^e  and  fivinoA 
Ru^K  ftlU  'in,  near  the  oout  of  ]j)skx,  with  De  Ruytet 
«nd  Trooip,  and  io  the  «Dauing  actian,  Tromp,  eagerly 
purtviqg  » defeated  -division  of  the  English  fleet,  le^  De 
Ruyter  rltlone  to  contend  with  tbe  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
who,  afiera^ong and  moBtseveve  contest,  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  ^olaiming,  how.wnelohed  be  was  that  net  on« 
bullet  of  lo  many  thomaitds  would  free  him  from  the  dii- 
graofv  The  year  1667  was  'memoi^le  Ibr  the  disgraee 
mhifih  tbe  reign  of  Cbailea  II.  iitcurred  by  tb&  triumpbant 
«titra,aee  ofitbe.t>iH«h  into  tbe  Tbamea-  Ncgociatious  for 
peaoe  bttd  been  carrying  on  at  Bpeda,  which  De  Witte  had 
tKotrafteHi  wlule  be  hastened  the  naval  pre^ atatians;  which 
bei|^'qO(i)pl«t«d,*be  Uuteitfleei>appeai«d  in  tbe  Thames, 
luider-the  oooMBaoid  «fiDe  Ruyter,  and  took  Sheerness,  bbU 
burdt^feoal'Bi^liBh'mea  ef  WU-.  Tbe  peacewhich  soon 
iVHowied  Ittfe  'sosne'repMe^toDe 'Ruyter,  til)  the  alliance 
b«t)s4i)it'Otf«lda'IL  bnd  Luuit.XIV.  sgairat  tbe  Dutch, 
r-eq#eied-btatiar*iGefl«gBiD:nQcefl*sry.  In  June  1672,  with 
aiie^t  «S«)n«l^*«N8isul,  be  'attadted  tbe  combined  fleeH 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tfaiJ,  mader  tbe  oonnwnd  of  tba 
'4uka.'«f  yofk,.-loid  9<ndtffiab,'aad:oount  d'£strees,jn  Sole- 
^;,ian..|ebWtNatie.<«n^g|eM|eat  tocA  place,  wbii^h  was  in 
^diqe  t  AMMMW  ludd^cided, -U  ^ni^lit  paitad  th«n,  butDe 
RMj^t9r.laepttlieraea,'ttnd  i^ly  ooRVOyed  boove  a  fleet  of 
pwrob»BMOW>.  .  In  1.61i  be  .waa  «gain  sent  to  tea  with  a 
atcO9gTfi0^t;iaiqttCM.«f '4be  eotubiDBd  rEn^sb  and  Freatdi, 
-  wbo;W)pe''On  JiboDittQb  oMiBt.  .Three  lengagemenu  toOlc 
pla«ni.  oImq^  «)0Vs  ,-Qbttinttt*ly  ^fought,  butbotb  parties 
'  daimed  the  victory.  De  Ruyter's  other  actions  against  tlje 
Ji«nKh,w^rBof1fin4e'Cotiip3rsni«'iini)omn^^  In  tbe,Iatt, 
bov^e^r^.ftiugbt  near  Messing,  against  thie  frepctt  fl«et, 
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April  91,  ICT6.  hewMmorUlljr  froaDdedhyscttnnon-thot, 
•M  diMl  a  week  after  in  the  port  of  SyncuM,  tleet^y  re* 
gnttei  hy  Im  country.  He  was  interred  at  AmBtentmi,  tt 
the  pwblic  expense,  and  a  auperb  moaament  erected  to  bit 
■w»ory. ' 
.    aUZZANTE.     SeeBEOLGO. 

RYCKE  {'t'HEODOEE  de),  b  learned  critic,  of  tbe  K" 
vcnteeiitb  centaiy,  wat  prorewor  of  history  at  Leytten. 
lie  wu  born  in  1640,  and  after  atodjing,  probably  it  that 
unirertity,  be  vinied  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  wm 
eveiry  where  esteemed  for  bis  ulenis  and  address.  On  his 
retDiii  to  Holland  he  followed  tbe  profession  of  tbe  law  for 
•ome  time  at  tbe  Hagne,  bnt  having  little  inclination  for 
«ither  the  study  or  practice  of  it,  he  accepted  the  profeg- 
iorsbip  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  beeame  an  honour  to  tbe 
university.-  His  lectures  were  much  crowded,  and  he  added 
(o  tbe  -repntatioa  they  procured  him  by  his  publications, 
partioalarly  his  edition  of  Tacitus,  which  Dr.  Harwood 
pronounces  *'  a  very  correct  and  excellent'  one.**  It  con- 
aisu  of  a  Tc4s.  13mo,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1607,  thriBrst 
•ematning  the  text  of  Tactlns,  Ui«  second  RycWs  notes, 
which  arc  very  vaJnable^  Kid  tllnMrate  many  pass^tfi  that 
bad  escaped  itie  notiee  or  sagacity  of  Im  predcicesst^,  '  He 
published  also  a  curious  dissertation  "  De  primis  haliiri 
coloitts,  et  de  adventn  iEnete  in  Italiam,"  the  subject  of 
whicli  was  to  refute  tbe  opinion  of  Bochart,  who  maintained 
that  Moeu  bad  never  seen  Italy.  He  wrote  Mother  dis- 
senatMm  on  giants,  in  which  he  collected  all  that  bad  been 
written  on  those  remarkable  beings ;  an  *'  Orstio  de  Pa- 
lingenesia  litenuroa  in  teriis  nostris,"  pnbllsbed  b^  Krieg- 
bius,  at  Jena  in  1703;  and  publisfttd  some  other  critical 
works.  He  died  in  1690.  Many  of  bis  letters  ar«e  in  xb6 
poulMmoui  works  of  Francius.  * 

RVSR  (Andrew  du),  sieor  de  Maletats,  a-  native  tit 
MiMxigny,  in  MSconcis,  was  gentleman  in  otHtnr^  of  the 
kiit^*!«  bedchamber,  and  knight  of  tbe  bo)y  s^blohr6,  in 
tbe  t7th  century.  He  resided  a  long  time  at  Constah- 
tuiople  in  bis  majesty's  service,  wat-French  consnl  In  Eg^ypt; 
learnt  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  langnages,  and  died  tooD 
after  bis  return  to  France.  '  His  works  are,  "ATiirkisb 
Grammar,"  in  Latin,  I*aris,  1630, 4to;  A  French  '^IVant-^ 
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luionof  the  Korwi;"  1649,  l2nio,  reprinted  at  Aidster- 
dam,  1770,  2  vob.  ISmo,  but  this  work  is  aot  ef;teemed, 
the  author  bftving  iajudiciouBly  blended  the  reveries  of 
the  Mahometan  cootmentators  with  the  text  of-  Mahomet ; 
A  French  tranBlation  of  "  Gulistsn,  or  the  empire  oif 
the  Roses,**  written  by  Sadi,  chief  of  the  Peniaii  poets, 
Paris.  1634,  8to.  Gentius  has  translated  the  same  book 
into  Latin,  under  the  title  of  "  Rosarium  poeticum."  * 

RYER  (Peter),  historiographer  to  the  king,  and  one 
of  the  forty  members  of  the  French  academy,  was  born 
1605,  lat  Paris,  and  was  the  son  of  Isaac  Ryer,  who  died 
^bout  1631,  and  has  left  some  "Pastoral  Poems.'*  Petar 
Ryer  gained  some  reputation  by  his  translations,  though 
-they  were  not  exact,  bis  urgent  engagements  with  the 
liooksellers  preventing  hint  from  reviewing  and  correcting 
them  properly.  He  obtained  the  place  of  king's  secretary 
in  1616,  hut  having  married  imprudently,  sold  it  in  1639, 
was  afterwards  secretary  to  Caesar  duke  de  VeBd6roe, 
and  had  a  brevet  of  historiographer  of  France,  with  a 
pension  from  the  crawn^  He  died  Norenher  6,  1658,  at 
Paris,  aged  fifty-three,  leavinj;  French  translations  of  nil- 
merous  works.  Du  Ryer's  style  is  pure  and  smooth  ;  he 
wrote  with  great  ease,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  and  could 
doubtless  have  furnished  the  publick  with  very  eicellenf 
works,  had  not  the  necessity  of  ph>viding  for  Uis  faimly, 
deprived  him  of  leisure  to  polisli  and  bring  iVem  to  per- 
fectioiL  He  also  wrote  nineteen  tragedies,  amottg  which 
"  Atcyon^e,"  **  Saul,"  and  "  Scevow,'*  are  HiU  femetn- 
bered.* 

RYLAND  (William  Wynne],  an  emia«M.  enaaver, 
was  born  in  London  in  the  year  1732.  Hi«  geoiui  <6r  the 
fine  arts  manifested  itself  at  au  early  period  of  bii:  life,  and 
he  was  accordingly,  placed  under  Ravenet.  At  tlw  dXpi* 
ration  of  his  eogagement  he  was  patroniEed  by  hisgodJa- 
tber  sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  and  went  to  Paris  wbeae, 
for  five  years,  under  the  guidance  of  Boucher*  wbo  at  that 
time  led  the  fashion  in  art,  he  a^pplied  with  great  assiduity 
fo  the  study  of  drawing,  but  didnot  neg^tto  improve 
bioiself  also  in  the  pVactrcal  part  of  engraviog.  Vrom  the 
designs  of  this  principal  misleadar  of  the  taste  of  France, 
Rjland  engraved  several  plates,  of  which  the  principilaod 
probably  the  best  engraving  he  ever  performed,  is  rather 
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« l»ff9  work,  of  wbicb  tbe  aabject  is  "  JufMter  and  Ledk" 
Ib  tbic.  he  bu  dispkyed  gmt  power  u  an  engmv^  in 
linct.  The  print  has  ft  6ne  tranftpvent  tone;  be  bu  tem- 
pered the  flimay  loiKhtoeN  of  the  French  taste  .wilb  apoi- 
tion  of  Bavcnet's  lolidity ;  the  woft  finnaeu  of  fleab  » 
ahiy  characterised  in  the  figure  of  Leda,  aud  £be  delicacy 
of  (be  awan,  and  Tariout  textures  of  tlie  auiroan^ing  obr 
jecti,  are  rendered  with  much  feeling  aad  judidoua  sulwe' 
nency  to  the  priacipal  parts.  Such  other  ptooEi  did  he 
give  of  bis  abilitica,  aa  to  obtaio  aa  iionorary  gUd  awdil, 
which  entitled  him  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the  academy  in 
Bome,  which  he  afterwards  did  with  great  anccets.  fton 
.Boucher,  however,  he  acquitfd  a  &lae  taste,  whicb  di^ 
verted  his  taleuts  from  the  mark  at  n-bicli  he  was  evideidif 
aod  BucceisfuUy  aiming  when  he  produoed  his  "  J»fitet 
and  Leda;"  and  this  error  was  heigbtehed  by  the  faibiw)  of 
atippliug  which  he  learned  in  Fcance,  and  intmducol,  ■id) 
his  own  «aodi5eations,  iota  t^gland.  Ryland  emplt^ 
ati(>pling,  so  as  mbef  to  imiute  sacfa  dv^wiags  isin 
Mumped  than  such  as  are  hatched  with  xbaik,  b;  tWiidt 
means  be  softened  down  all  energy  of  in5;le,  fwdlisBlBlt 
posterity  to  regret  tiie  voluntary  eraasctdatioa  of  the  poir- 
■rs  be  bad  maittfested  in  bis  "Jupiter  aod  Leda.^ 

Soon  after  his  Toturn  to  Zjighmd,  he,  hovever,  fa- 
graved  in  lines  a  pcotrait  oftbeqiteen,  after  CoaCes,  w 
■iliot  portrAit  of  bii>;ma}es^,  after  AUan  Ramsay,  ^^i^^ 
Strange,  from  a  miautideratancliitg,  either  with  the  eari  o( 
■Bute  or  Kamsay,  faad.dcoliDed,  but  tbay  posses*  oeitbertfae 
vigour  nor  taste  of  bis  "  Jupiter  and  Leda."  From  thii  trm* 
be  was  appotiiled  cngnver  lo  the  :ku^,  and  j-iec^ired  u 
annual  satary. 

His  subsequent  eng«aitngt,  in  die  ebaULnaour,  *" 
<lHcfly  after  Angelica  ICauffman,  and  consist  of  feurfaa"^' 
sheet  ciroloi,  of  wbiob  the  subjecto  are,  "  Juno  obtaining 
>he  Cestas  of  ¥enoB,"  "A  Saciifiae  to  Pan,"  "Cnpid 
bound,"  nnd  "  Cupid  asleep  ;"  "jQiieen  'Eleanor  six^infi 
the  poiton  fron  tiie  wounded  Edward  1."  (an  .eaceUeiit 
«itgraving  of  the  Itind) ;  "  Lady  ^lieabeth  iGrey  soliaiting 
the  vesigration  of  i»er  Lands,;"  ■"  Maria*"  ftom  St«w* 
Sentimental  Joaraey,  wid  *■*  Paticttce,"  bo^b  uprigfatoni>> 
ftbo  "King  Juhn  iWifyiog  Magn* Charts."  Tbedaitpl^ 
beiog  l«ft,  by  Syland^s  imfiirtubne  death,  io  ao  unKtiidud 
«Ute,  was  afterwards  completed  by  Bartolozzi.  This  »• 
ttw  alto  engrarpd  in  lines,  "  Anliochus  and  Stratouice," 
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from  Pieti^  de  Cortona,  ^nd  «  The  f}fst  ftiterview  between 
Ed^r  and  Elfrida,"  from  Angelica  Kauffman,  both  large 
plates. 

Ryland's  engravings  in  the  novel  manner  nere,  for  the 
most  part)  printed  in  red,  and  this  manner  of  erigraTing, 
sooD  obtained  tbe  name  of  *<  tbe  red  challc  manner,"  add 
was  run  after  with  avidity  by  the  poblic.  With  tfo  much 
heedlesi  anxiety  was  it  pursued,  that  people  never  stopped 
to'consider  whether  even  red  chalit  or  stumps  drawings 
thenaelves,  of  which  these  prints  were  professed  infitatietra^ 
wefesogo&d  representations  of  nature,  oraffdrded  a  m'e^H 
MO  bappy  and  etBcient  of  transfusing  tbe  soul  of  painiitig; 
as  the  art  which  previously  existed  of  engraving  in  Hnes; 
and  which  was  tben  exercisedin  high  i^erfection  by  Bsr- 

'  tolozzi.  Strange,.  Vivares,  and  Wo^Uet;:  it  was'enough  thiM 
it  was  new  and  red ;  Ryland  and  novelty  led  th*  way,  awd 
Gabion  and  the  printiellers  followed,;  .  . 

Tbe  end  of  Ryland  was  awful.  In  t78Jt,  some  temporary 
embiU'rassment  led  him  to  tl>e  cnpie  of  forgery,  for  Which 
be.  was  -executed  in  the  montli  of  August  of  that  year.' 

EYMER  (Thomas),  an  antiquary  and  critic,  Was  born  in 
tbeNorth  of  England,  and  educated  ai  the  grammilr-school  of 
Northallerton,  whenqe  be  was  admitted  a  scholar  at  Sidney 
college,  Cambridge,  On  qdliting  the  university,  lie  became 
a  member  of  Gray's-inn;  and  in  1692  succeeded  Mr.  Sbad- 
,  well  as  bistoiriagrapber  to  king  William  in.  He  rendered 
himself  known  first  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  by  his  produc- 
tion of"  Edgar,"  a  tragedy,  in  167S,  which  excited  little 
approbation  or  inquiry  until  he  became  the  author  of  *' A 
View  of  the  Tragedies  of  the  last  age,"  which  ocaasioned 
those  admirable  remarks  by  Dryden,  preserveS'in  tbe  pre- 
face to  Mr.  Colman's  edition  of  "  Beaumont  and  Fletcbei^'' 
and  since  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  "  Life  of  Dry<len.''     Ry> 

'  mer  wks  a  man  of  conwdeiiable'  learning,  and  a  lover  of 
poetry;  but  had  few  requisites  for  the  character  of  a  critic; 
«Rd  was  indeed  almost  toully  disqualified  for  it,  by  want  of 
candour;  and  the  liberties  be  took  with  Shakspeare,  in  hia 
"  View  of  tbe  Tragedies  of  tbe  lastagd,"  drew  upon  him  tbs 
aeverity  of  every  admirer  of  that  poet.  His  own  talents  for 
dramatic  poetry, were  extremely  inferior  to  those  of  tht 
•pnrcons  whose  writioga  fae  has  with  so  much  rigour  at- 
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tacketl,  uappnn  veiy  evideatljr  by  bit  tn^c^  of  "^E<U 
gmr/*  But,  ftltbougb  we  cannot  subscribe  either  to  hii  fa*i4 
or  bit  judgment  w  a  poet  or  critic,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
hewM  a  very  uwfot  compiler  of  recocda,  uid  bu ."  f  tfdera" 
will  evec  entitle  his  owBory  to  reifiect.  While  coUeotii^ 
■ibit  greM  worit,  iM  empfoyed  hiiii»dr,  like  a  royal  hiuario> 
•raflber,  h  one  «f.h»  biographers  sayB,  in  detectiegxha 
EdMbood,  and  aaecrtaitiing  the  trutk  of  history.  In  i^^oa^ 
he  publiabed  bia  firat.letter  to  Whop  Nicolton^  in  iibieh 
be  endrnv oars  to  free  king  Robert  III.  of  ^ScodaBd,  beyottA 
all  diipute,  from  the  impetaiion  of  baaiudy.  He  n>oa 
after  publiiiied  bis  second  letter  to  biibop  Nicolson,  "ctm* 
toiniog  an  hiatorioal  deduolioo  of  the  .ailiatKiet  between 
Fasce  aod  Scotland ;  whereby  tbe  pretended'  eld  leagtttf 
with  Chailemagtw  it  disproved,  and  the  tree  old  IcagtMtil 
ucertained." 

It  was  in  king  William's  councils  that  it  waa  first  deter* 
mined' to  print,  by  authority,  the  public  conrratioos  of 
Great  Britain  with  other  powers;  «nd  Mr.  Ryner  being  ae^ 
lected  as  the  editor,  a  warrant,  empowering  him  to  seardk 
the  public  repo9itori(»  for  this  great  design,  was  graateS 
Aug;  26,  1693.  Mr.  Rymer  then  undertook  the  wnrk,  whieb 
he  entitled  "Foedera;"  the  first  Tdume  was  published  ui 
1704,  and  in  1707^  Mr.  Robect  Sanderson  was  appaidted 
hie  assistant,  the  warrant  beiug  renewed  for  tfaat'-pafpMfc 
Mr.  Rymer  lived  to  publbh  fifteen  folio  TohuDesof  tWt 
work ;  and  from  his  ci^leotioiis  a  sixteenUi  nas  ptiWihttd 
by  Sanderson,  who,  by  a  warrant  dated  Feb.  15,  i7]T,<tiM 
continued  the  sole  conductor  of  this  laborioas  undertriangj 
and  completed  it  in  twenty  volumes,  the  last  ofiwfaicb  ap- 
peared in  1136.  This  Settderson,  who  wasr usher  of- the 
court  of  chancery,  clerk  of  the  ofaapel  xif  the  rolls,  and 
fellow  of  the  society  ofADtiqaaries,.  died  DbclS^  1341.    - 

Mr.  Rymer  died  I>ec.  14,:  1.713,  and  was  buiiad--ni  thfe 

Eariah  church  of  Sc  Clemeot  Dancsj  Sdidc  spccimeos  of 
is  poetry  are  preaervedin  i^e  fincvolnme  of  Mrl  NiofaoIsS 
**  Sclsct  Collection  of  Miscellaay  Poem^"  1780.'  AftSr 
hit  death  ma  publishfd,.  in  1314,  a  small  Cmatise  by  kirti 
*'  Of  the  antiquity,  .power,  .and  decay  t^  PMliamesH^ 
end  in  the  same  year,,  'f  8Dn>c  transutioDa.fiwm  Greet, 
Latin,  and  Italian  poets,  with  other.Terses  and  longs^  atfvtr 
before  printed,*'  which,  not  being  sufficient  to  mi^e  a  vo- 
lome  in  ISino,  were  published  in  a  collection  called  "  Cur 
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rioua  Arausements,  by  a  gentlemaD  of  Pembroke-hall  in 
Cambridge." 

As  historiographer,  the  "Fosdera"  were  not  the  only 
laboor*  of  Hymer.  He  left  an  unpublished  collection,  re- 
Uting  to  the  gorernment  and  history  of  England,  from 
1113  to  1698,  in  fifty-eigfat  volumes,  now  in  the  British 
Unseiun,  The  **  Fccdera"  was  abridged  1^  Rapin  in  French 
ia  Le  Clerds  '^  Bibliotbeque,"  and  a  traDilatiOn  -of  it  pub- 
liaheil  in  English  bySte[^en  Whatley,  in  1731^  4  tols.  Sto. 
JVVbat.is  mote  remarkable,  an  edition  of  the  whole  of  the 
Qiiginal  was priated  at  the  Hague,  in  1749,  in  10  very  lai^ 
vohimesy  foUo.* 

■  RYSBBACH  (Johk  Michael),  a  very  eminent  sculp- 
tor, was'bom  in  V6»*,  at  Antwerp.  His  father  was  a  laiid> 
apkpe-paiater,  aod  had  been  in  England,  btit  quitted  it  with 
Largilllere,  aod  went  to  Paris, '  where  he  married,  and  re* 
turiUDg  »>  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  died  in  the  latter  in  1726, 
^t  Che  age  of  eighty.  Michael,  fa)6  son,  arrived  here  in 
J  7  20,  and  after  modelling  some  small  figares  in  clay,  to 
Khow  his  skill,  sacceeded  so  well  in  a  bust  of  the  earl  of 
jSottinghaoi,  that  he  began  to  be  employed  on  large  works, 
|»aiticijlarly  moQumeiits,  in  which  his  art  and  induitry  gave 
^neisl  satisfaction.  His  models  were  thoroughly  studied, 
j|n.d  ably  exe(»ited ;  and  as  a  sculptor  capable  of  furnishing 
statues  was  now  found,  our  taste  in  monuments  improved, 
which  tilL  Rysbrach's  time  had  depended  more  on  masonry 
!t^  imarblas  than  statuary,  on  which  he  taught  the  age  to 
^depend  figr  its  best  ornaments ;  and  altliougb  be  is  too  fond 
fi£ .pyramids  -idt  back-grounds,  bU  figures  are  well  dis- 
posed, sunplestid  great. 

1' ,  Amotig  hia  works  may  be  enumerated,  the  monuments 
!{^.  air  .Isaa«  Newton  and  of  the  doke  of  Marlborough  at 
Blenheiu),  and  the  equestrian  statue  in  brouze  of  king 
■WilUam  at  Bristol,  hi  1733,  for  whidi  he  received  1800/.; 
ft  great  taatjy  -busts,  and  mnst  of  tbem  veiy  like,  as  of  Pope, 
^ibbs,  sir  Itobert  Walpole,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Ar- 
^4e,  the  ducheia  of  Marlborough,  lord  Bolingbroke, 
,)V«a^o,  Bee  Jonsoo,  Bader,  Milton,  Cromwell,  and 
4kim»elf]  the  sutues  of  George  I.  and  H.  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
.G^^ange;  the  )wads  in  the  hermitage  at  Richmond,  and 
■tiio»e  of  the  English  worthies  at  Stowe.  v 

'  Nicboli'i  Poemi  and  Bovjcr. — Cbklmen'i  Calleettau  ofTrca^ei. — Nicol- 
•on'f  Hilt.  Litn-iiy. — CcQiunt  Liter*ri>,  v«L  I, — Ihlwia'i  Drfden,  vul.  II, 
p.  301.— Aytcongb'!  CaUlogue. 
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Tbe  competitioR  of  Scheetnaker  and  Roubilia^'  hurt  thi^ 
business,  if  not  tbe  reputation  of  Rysbracb,  forsometimej 
and  induced  him  to  prodace  bis  three  statues  of  Palhclio, 
Inigo  Jonet,  and  Fiamitigo,  and  at  lust  bia  chef  d'muvt^, 
his  Hercules ;  an  exquisite  sammary  of  his  knbttlbrl^f, 
■kill,  and  judgment.  This  athletic  statue-,  fbr 'A'Mth 'he' 
borrotved  the  bead  of  the  Tarnesian  god,  "was  ctimpiled' 
fromTarioaa  parts  and  limbu  of  seven  or  ef^ht:OPi:tieitT^g''i'' 
ett  and  best  made  men  tn  London,  chiefly  (be  btuiters  aniT' 
boxers  of  tbe  then  flourishing  amphitheatre  for  ItMitt^!  ^e  - 
Kulptor  selecting  the  parts  which  were 'the  tii'^at  tfUly 
formed  in  each.  The  arms  were  Brongbtoh's^ '  the  lAMs^~ 
a  celebrated  coachman's,  a  braiser,  and  the  legs  liett  t^oste 
of  Ellis  tbe  painter,  a  gre^t  frequenter  of  that  gyWnaiAttm'?' 
Aa  tbe  games  of  that  Olympic  academy  frequerttly  tetttl-^ 
oated  at  the  gallows,  itwas  soon  after  snpprftssed'byacV^f- 
partiament;  no  that  in  reality  Rysbrach's  H^cAlek  !s  ffi^! 
monument  of  those  gladiators.  It  was  purcfaased'tiy^lWl 
Hoare,  and  is  the  principal  ornament  of  the  nMt  tedtple 
at  Stourhead,  that  beautiful  assemblage  of  aft,  taste,  aihd^ 
landscapes.  ' 

Mr.  Rysbracb,  who  bad  by  no  means  raised  a  fertubl^ 
Moal  to  bis  deserts,  before  his  death  made  a  puhtiti  sal^ 
of  bis  remaining  yioA%  aud  models,  to  which  be  added  ti  - 
large  rollection  of  his  own  historic  drawings,  conc^i pied  slid' 
executed  in  tbe  true  taste  of  the  great  Italian  masters. 
Another  sale  followed  his  death,  which  happened  Jkn.  ft, 
i  770.  He  had  two  brothers,  Peter  Andr«Ets,  and  O.  R^s- 
bHcb,  who  painted  fish,  dead  fowls,  and  lindscipe,'  WKh 
considerable  merit,  particularly  the  elder,  Wbt)  kas  bdrtt 
at  Paris  in  16!)0,  and  died  in  England  of  a'cAnsifmp^i^n'in 
J74S.  He  must  be  distitigtitsfaed  £rom  anottiet  Undstikbe' 
painter  of  the  Beveirteeotb  century  of  the  same  'naiAii^,  'WWr 
was  a  native  of  Antwerp:'  -.r  m.'-j    if     i" 

RYVE9  (fttuNo),  related  to  sVr  Thoifaas  R^Veif,  'AWtii; 
tioned  in  the  next  artide,  a  Ibyal  £f  ihe  "ttnk  '-^elebtahS 
preacher,  was  born  in  Dotrofifaife,  and'  *jda<!ai^'iit'Wi* 
college,  Orftrt-d,  of  which'he  becameldne  Uf 'ibfe^c^^'^il 
1610,  and  was  afterwards,  in  (610;'  Ap^iSii^A'rftie  ^^A/k' 
chaplains  of  Magdalen  coUege:  Having  tMletfhis'*grtfel 
in  arts,  be  attained  great  reputation  as  a  prealib^r.'^nd  Wih 
made  vicar  of  Sunwell,  in'Middlese:^-,  re8tdr  «^  S^,' MiN 
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tin'a  Viatry,  .10  London,  chaplain  to  king  Charles  I.  and 
in,  ,10S9.,  .doctor  ia  divinity.  When  the  rebellion  broke 
oV\t  bn,  was  se(]uestered  and  plundered.  At  the  restoration 
^f.lOngiGharlealL  he  had  the  deanry  of  Windsoi;  conferred 
oil  l)ii)),  with  >hp  rectory. of  Acton>  in  Middlesex,  and  was 
«)Ad?: secretary  to  thg  garter.  He  died  July  13,  1677,  Hia 
TT0^k9,ar£v  "  Merpurii}s  Rtutious ;  or,  the  Cou/itry's  Com- 
pW)pt,^e(M>untinK  t^e  sad  esenU  of  tbip.  iinparaiieled  Waj-,", 
&CV.  These  B4ercjirie»  begin  August  2^,  1^42.  "  M^rcu- 
ri^B  RMSticUfx  the  2d  part,  giving  at\  aqcoun^,  of  Sacrileges 
inand  uppa,  C^the^rali,'*  Sac,  When  the  nrar  was  end^d> 
all  tt)«^e,AIei;Dunes  wc.re  repripted  in  i8vo,.  in.  1,646  and 
kpij,,  ^itliV  BH  addition  of  the  papers  following:  l.,"A  . 
generql^^ll.of  Mortality  of  the  Clergy  of  London,  &c.  or 
a  b;t^J^aj:tyralAg£, and.  Catalogue  of  the  learued  and  reliT 
gious, Ministers  of  the  City  of  L^^ndon,  w\io  have,  been  ini-- 
prt^pedf;i^u(¥ter^d,"  ^c.  2.  "  Querela  Catitabrigieiisisj 
or,; a  Umaonstr^Qce  by  way  of  Apology  fo^  the  banished. 
Mjenibers  of  the  flourishing  University  of  Cambridge,"  3. 
*.' JVIicro-Chronicon;  or,  a  brief  Chronology  of  the  Time 
4nd  Place  of  the  Battles,  Sieges,  Conflicts,  and  other  re-' 
markf^e  passfig^s,  wbich  have  happened  betwixt  his , Qila- 
j^pty  ^nd  the  Pttrliament,"  &c.  4.  "  A  Catalogue  of  all,, 
or  .iqoi.t.  ptrt  of  the  Lords,  Knights,  Commanders,  and 
Pef^qns  of  .Quality,  slain  or  executed.  by.Law  Martial,  from 
tb^,bPginping  of  this  unnatural  War  to  March  25,  1647.", 
And. .here,,  w^  may  observe,  that  the  edition  of  1647  ha^ 
mor^  iq;iq  than. that  of  1646.  Dr.  Ryyes  has  likewise  printed 
^'^raL.occ^^pnai  sermons,  and  is  said,  to  have  assisted  ,in 
ijijp.Qeleliraie4;P<^yglot  Bible.' 
.BiXVf^^.i"''  Thomas),  son  of  John  Ryves  of  Dajn«r]^ 
,  Cuuft,  or,  as  Fuller. says,  of  Little  Laogton,  in  .Dorset-, 
^ir^,  v;^  horn  in  the  latter  end  of  the  XVl(h  centqry,,, 
and  was  educated  at  Winche&ter-schooli  whence,  be  was 
add^ted  of  New  cojlege,  Oxford,  in  1596,  b«cainefellow 
in  }593,  and  iq)plying  himself  to  the  study. gf  the  civil  law;' 
(;9inai^naed  doctor  in  that  faculty  in  1610.  He  was  a  ce- 
li;t>rye4  civilian  ju  doctors' commons  and  the  court  of  ad- 
a;ur^l(y,  a^d  yvhen-be  bad  established  his  fame  in  England', 
ys%  io  16(8,  preferred  to  be  one  of  the  masters  in  chan- 
cery, and  jlidge  of  the  faculties  and  prerogative  court  in 
Ir^la^nd^  where  he  was  held  in  equal  esteem  for  liis  know- 

)  Atb.  Ox.  vol.  II.— Walkci'a  SufTeiingt. 
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ledge  in  ibe  lam.  Upon  king  Cb»rle>  I.  coming  to  the 
crown,  be  was  made  bii  advocate,  and  knighted:  and, 
when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  Tery  firm  to  the  royal- 
caoie,  and  although  advanced  in  life,  engaged  in  several 
battles,  and  received  several  wounds  in  his  majesty's  ler- 
vice.  He  was  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  king  at  tbe  trea^ 
of  peace  in  tbe  Isle  of  Wight  Sir  Thomas  Ryves  was  not 
only  a  very  eminent  civilian,  and  a  good  common  lawyer, 
but  likewise  VM-y  accomplished  in  polite  learning;  and, 
particalarly,  wrote  in  Latin  with  unusual  delicacy  and  cor- 
rectness. He  died  in  1651,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Clement 
Danes,  near  Temple  Bar,  London.  His  works  are,  1. 
"  The  Vicar's  Plea;  or,  a  competency  of  Means  diTe  to 
Vicars  out  of  the  several  parishes,  notwithstanding  their 
impropriations."  This  book  is  written  with  a  great  deal  of 
learning  and  strength  of  argument.  2.  "  Kegiminis  An- 
glicani  io  Hibernia  Defensio,  adversus  Analecten,  lib.  3," 
London,  1624,  4to.  This  was  the  answer  to  a  book  called 
"  Analecta  Sacra,"  supposed  to  be  written  by  David  Roth, 
titular  bishop  of  Ossury,  a  good  antiquary,  according  to 
Usher,  but  a  bigoted  Roman  catholic,  if  tbe  author  of  this 
work.  Sir  Thomas  Ryves's  object  is,  to  vindicate  tbe  con- 
dtlct  of  the  Irish  government  as  far  as  respects  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  bis  book  includes  much  curious  information 
Tespecting  the  state  of  opinions  at  that  time.  3.  "  Impe- 
ratoris  Justiniani  defensio  adversus  Alemanoup,"  Lond. 
1626,  12mo.  Alemanni  bad  taken  great  liberties  with  tbe 
character  of  JuHtinntR  in  bis  edition  of  Procopius,  which 
our  civilian  thought  it  bis  duty  to  censure.  4.  "  Historia 
Navalis,"  Lond.  1629,  i2mo,  enlarged  afterwards  into  two 
publications,  "  Historie  Navalis  antiqus  libri  quatucur," 
ibid.  1633^  &V0,  aod  "  Historis  Navalis  media  libri  trai," 
ibid.  1640,  avo.> 
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